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France  had  a  living  preacher  who  knew  how  to  fascinate  the  intellect, 
kindle  the  imagination,  and  touch  the  heart  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  of  the  most  illiterate.  Whenever  Lacordaire  was  announced  to 
preach  in  Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral  was  surrounded,  long  before  the 
doors  were  open,  by  an  immense  and  heterogeneous  crowd.  Before 
he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  the  vast  nave,  the  aisles,  and  the  side- 
chapels  were  thronged  with  statesmen  and  journalists,  members  of 
the  academy  and  tradesmen,  working-men  and  high-born  women, 
sceptics,  socialists,  devout  Catholics,  and  resolute  Protestants,  who 
were  all  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  for  the  time  to  the  irre- 
sistible torrent  of  his  eloquence.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  timid  and  cautious  man,  and  who,  in  1834, 
had  interdicted  Lacordaire  from  continuing  his  Conferences  in  the 
College  Stanislas,  and  who  hesitated  very  much  about  offering  him 
the  pulpit  at  Notre  Dame,  was  swept  away  at  last  by  the  universal 
enthusiasm,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Conferences  of  1835-36,  rising 
from  his  archiepiscopal  throne,  he  hailed  the  preacher  before  all 
Paris  as  "  the  new  prophet." 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  remarkable  success  ?  Can  the  French- 
man teach  us  English  preachers  how  to  change  the  weary  indiffer- 
ence of  our  audiences  into  earnest  and  sustained  attention  ?  To 
preach  as  he  preached  may  be  possible  only  to  men  of  rare  and 
exceptional  genius  in  rare  and  exceptional  circumstances  ;  but  can 
we  learn  from  him  how  to  redeem  our  sermons  from  the  common 
reproach  of  being  altogether  uninteresting  and  unimpressive  ?  I 
think  he  can  teach  us  some  things  which  many  of  us  have  never 
discovered  for  ourselves. 

M.  Edmond  Scherer,  indeed,  maintains  that  the  discourses  of  Lacor- 
daire are  "  unreadable."*  He  thinks  that  all  their  charm  vanished 
as  soon  as  they  were  printed.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in 
what  Charles  James  Fox  said  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  that  no 
good  speech  ever  reads  well ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  very  often 
sermons  which  were  effective  when  delivered  to  a  great  congregation 
become  intolerably  dull  when  collected  into  a  volume  and  read  quietly 
by  the  fire- side.  But  Lacordaire's  Conferences,  though  tliey  owed  a 
great  deal  to  the  living  presence  of  the  orator,  to  whom  may  be 
applied  the  words  which  Sir  J ames  Stephen  applies  to  George  White- 
field,  "  Vividus  vultus,  vividi  oculi,  vividae  manus,  denique  omnia 
vivida,"  will  reward  patient  and  thoughtful  study.  It  was  not  his  • 
habit  to  write  his  sermons  fully.  They  were  taken  down  from  his 
lips  by  reporters,  and  are  printed  with  only  very  slight  changes. 

But  they  must  be  accepted  for  what  they  are.    To  read  them  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  discover  how,  among  an  irreligious  and 
sceptical  people,  a  great  preacher  compelled  thousands  of  men  to 
listen  to  him  with  respect,  and  sometimes  kindled  them  into  pas- 
*  "  Literature  Contemporaine,"  p.  166. 
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sionate  excitement,  would  be  to  waste  time  and  strength.  Lacordaire 
was  a  great  preacher — nothing  more.  But  to  be  that  was  some- 
thing. 

His  learning  was  neither  extensive  nor  profound.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  theories  of  modern  unbelief,  he  was  plainly,  as  M. 
Scherer  phrases  it,  "  depayse\"  His  philosophy  had  neither  depth 
nor  acuteness.  His  logic  was  often  feeble  and  incoherent.  Even  his 
rhetoric  was  sometimes  vitiated  by  a  glaring  want  of  taste.  But  still 
he  was  a  magnificent  preacher ;  and  it  is  as  a  preacher,  and  a  preacher 
only,  that  I  propose  to  consider  him. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  very  pleasantly  told  by  Dora  Greenwell  in 
the  little  volume  recently  reviewed  in  these  pages.  "  The  Interior 
Life  of  Lacordaire/'  by  Chocarne,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English,  reveals  the  intensity  of  his  devotion,  and  contains  curious 
and  pathetic  illustrations  of  the  severity  of  his  asceticism.  M. 
Montalembert's  sketch  is  a  glowing  panegyric.  "  Lacordaire's  Corre- 
spondence with  Madame  Swetchine  "  is  really  an  interesting  Auto- 
biography, covering  several  of  the  most  important  years  of  his  life. 
It  is  understood  that  an  authoritative  memoir  is  being  prepared  by 
M.  de  Falloux. 

Lacordaire's  first  sermon  was  delivered  while  he  was  still  in  the 
seminary.  He  preached  it  in  the  refectory  while  a  hundred  and 
thirty  men  were  dining.  His  voice  had  to  make  itself  heard  above 
the  rattle  of  plates  and  spoons. 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  there  can  be  any  position  more  un- 
favourable to  an  orator  than  to  have  to  speak  to  men  who  are  eating.  Cicero 
could  not  have  delivered  his  orations  against  Catiline  at  a  dinner  of  senators, 
unless,  indeed,  he  had  compelled  them  to  throw  down  their  forks  at  his  first 
sentence.  How  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  had  to  speak  to  them  on  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  ?  " 

Certainly  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  felicitously 
chosen,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  when  the  young  preacher  looked 
at  his  audience,  who  appeared  to  be  devoting  all  their  attention  to 
their  dinner  and  none  to  himself,  he  felt  very  much  disposed  to  throw 
his  square  cap  at  their  heads — "  il  me  venait  comme  des  pens£es  de 
leur  jeter  mon  bonnet  carr£  &  la  tete."  He  left  the  pulpit  with 
the  full  conviction  that  he  had  preached  very  badly.  He  dined 
hurriedly,  and  went  into  the  garden  mortified  and  humiliated ;  how- 
ever, he  soon  learned  that  he  had  done  better  than  he  thought,  and 
that  his  congregation  had  been  strongly  impressed  by  his  discourse. 

In  the  spring  of  1833  he  preached  for  the  first  time  in  public.  It 
was  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Koch. 

"  I  was  there,"  writes  M.  Montalembert, "  with  MM.  de  Corcelles,  Ampere, 
and  some  others,  who  must  remember  it  as  I  do.  He  failed  completely,  and 
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coming  out,  every  one  said, 1  This  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  he  never  will  be  & 
preacher.'  Lacordaire  himself  thought  the  sameT  *  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
I  have  neither  sufficient  physical  energy,  nor  sufficient  intellectual  flexibility, 
nor  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  I  always  lived,  and  always 
shall  live,  alone,— nor,  in  Bhort,  sufficient  of  anything  that  a  man  ought  to 
have  in  order  to  be  a  preacher  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word/'* 

A  year  later  he  delivered  his  famous  Conferences  in  the  College 
Stanislas,  and  within  two  years  of  his  failure  at  St.  Roch  he  was  at 
Notre  Dame,  surrounded  by  an  audience  such  as  I  suppose  no  French 
preacher  had  addressed  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

He  had,  no  doubt,  the  oratorical  temperament.  It  was  difficult  for 
him  to  speak  in  private.  There  was  a  coldness  and  reserve  in  his 
manner  which  surprised  those  who  had  seen  his  frankness  and  fire  in 
the  pulpit,  f  lie  was  conscious  of  the  inspiration  which  every  true 
speaker  derives  from  the  sight  of  his  audience  ;  he  was  surprised 
himself  that  his  imagination  and  all  his  intellectual  powers  should  be 
so  stimulated  when  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  people.  He  was 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  merely  accidental  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  to  speak.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  carried  off  the  beautiful 
pulpit  which  he  saw  in  the  cathedral  at  Sienna  and  havo  had  it  placed 
in  Notre  Dame.  Standing  in  such  a  pulpit  he  thought  he  could  preach 
better,  u  These  things,"  he  says,  11  are  not  indifferent  to  eloquence; 
far  from  it,"  J  He  liked  a  great  crowd  before  him,—"  I  have  met  with 
a  saying  of  Cicero's  which  has  greatly  pleased  me  : — '  Non  est  mag- 
nus  orator  sine  multitudine  audiente.'  "§  He  was  ardent;  was  easily 
excited  to  pasaion ;  his  mind  had  a  natural  tendency  to  what  the 
French  call  ks  mouvemmts  omMres;  there  was  great  boldness,  enthu- 
siasm, and  vehemence  about  him.  These  things  are  not  to  be  acquired 
by  any  culture.  If  they  do  not  come  to  a  man  at  birth  they  can 
never  bo  his. 

But  though  these  high  endowments  cannot  be  acquired  they  may 
be  suppressed ;  and  I  think  it  very  possible  that  if  Lacordaire  had 
been  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  or  an  English  Noncon- 
formist minister,  the  chances  against  the  development  of  his  charac- 
teristic genius  would  have  been  overwhelming.  How  is  it  that  while 
our  great  political  orators  are  unsurpassed,  we  rarely  have  a  preacher 

*  "  Lo  Per*.  Lacordaire/'  par  MontaJcmbert,  p.  92. 

t  "What  difficulty  I  have  in  speaking  *  .  .  ,  Yesterday  I  made  grtmi  efforts  to  en- 
tertain a  young  ecclesiastic,  who  is  rather  seriously  ill  at  our  bouse,  and  who  bogged  mt 
to  tell  him  something  that  would  amuse  him ;  it  was  impotsiLU  for  me  to  apeak  alone" 
He  goes  on  to  Bay  that  ho  cannot  but  admire  tho  faculty  that  ladies  have  ;  "  they  arc 
able  to  talk  as  much  as  they  please,  and  how  they  please  ;  their  heart  is  a  spring  thai 
flows  naturally.  The  heart  of  man,  mine  especially,  is  like  those  volcanoes  the  lava  of 
which  flows  only  at  intervals  after  a  shock," — Corresjimdaucc  du  £.  F.  Latordttirc  et  de 
Madame  &tvctcfiincfp.  75. 

I  "  Correspondence  du  11.  P.  Lacordaire  et  dc  Madame  Swetchine,"  p.  59. 

|  Ibid. 
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who  even  approaches  the  highest  order  of  eloquence  ?  No  doubt  the 
rank  and  file  of  English  preachers  speak  very  much  more  effectively 
than  the  rank  and  file  of  English  members  of  Parliament.  If  the 
unfortunate  man  who  made  his  sufferings  in  church  known  to  the 
nation  over  the  signature  "  Habitans  in  sicco  "  had  been  obliged  to 
sit  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  night  every  week  for 
five  or  six  years,  his  wailings  would  have  been  much  more  heart- 
rending. But  what  names  can  be  found  during  the  present  century, 
either  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  or  among  the 
ministers  of  the  Nonconformist  churches,  that  can  be  set  over 
against  the  names  of  Plunket,  Canning,  O'Connell,  Derby,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Gladstone,  and  Bright  ?  Political  orators  of  the  second  rank 
we  might  match  :  Chalmers  might  be  set  against  Lord  Brougham, 
Melvill  against  Shiel,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  against  Lord  Carlisle, 
Spurgeon  against  Cobbett ;  John  Henry  Newman,  Edward  Irving, 
Dr.  Manning,  Mr.  Liddon,  Mr.  Binney,  Dr.  Macleod,  Dr.  Guthrie, 
Mr.  Angell  James,  would  outweigh  a  crowd  of  Home  Secretaries, 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Solicitors-General,  to  whose 
speeches  the  House  of  Commons  has  listened  with  admiration ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  been  a  man  since  Robert  Hall 
who  could  be  compared  with  the  great  parliamentary  orators ;  and 
the  absence  of  pulpit  eloquence  of  the  very  highest  order  deprives 
ordinary  preachers  of  the  stimulus  and  guidance  they  require. 

It  is  incredible  that  of  the  vast  number  of  men  who  have  entered 
the  Christian  ministry  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  during  the 
last  fifty  years  there  have  not  been  a  dozen,  or  a  score,  at  least,  who, 
if  they  had  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  would  have  rivalled  the 
most  illustrious  political  speakers.  And  although  the  eloquence  of 
the  politician  is  stimulated,  developed,  and  disciplined  by  influences 
ef  which  the  preacher  is  deprived,,  it  cannot  be  the  preacher's 
duty  to  accept  mediocrity  as  his  inevitable  doom ;  he  is  bound  to  try 
to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  his  position.  With  whatever  force 
and  eloquence  he  might  have  been  able  to  speak  in  discussing 
budgets,  treaties  of  commerce,  and  reform  bills,  he  ought  to  speak,  at 
least,  as  forcibly  and  eloquently  in  asserting  the  authority  of  the 
Divine  law,  illustrating  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  Divine  love, 
rebuking  the  sins  of  men,  consoling  their  sorrows,  appealing  to  their 
fears  of  a  future  judgment,  and  to  their  hopes  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. 

But  if  he  is  to  do  this,  he  must  not  imitate  with  superstitious 
reverence  the  sermons  even  of  the  most  successful  preachers  of  past 
generations.  If  Jeremy  Taylor,  Robert  South,  Richard  Baxter, 
Isaac  Barrow,  George  Whitefield,  and  Jonathan  Edwards  were 
Mving  now,  their  sermons  would  assume  a  form  very  different  from 
that  which  was  found  to  be  most  effective  a  century  or  two  centuries 
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ago.  They  would  treat  topics  they  never  touched  ;  they  would  treat 
the  same  topics  differently.  The  method  and  arrangement  of  their 
sermons  would  be  altogether  new.  Lacordaire  did  not  attempt  to 
copy  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  or  Massillon.  He  had  his  own  conception 
of  what  a  sermon  must  be  in  order  to  interest,  impress,  and  influence 
modern  Frenchmen ;  and  he  walked  in  the  light  that  God  gave  him. 
The  form  of  his  sermons  was  original.  He  knew  how  men  at  the  Bar 
and  in  the  Chamber  won  a  verdict  or  carried  a  vote ;  he  knew  how 
M.  Cousin  fired  a  crowd  of  students  with  philosophical  enthusiasm  ; 
and  although  the  special  objects  of  the  preacher  must  always  give 
his  eloquence  a  special  character,  Lacordaire  resolved  that  he  would 
not  refuse  any  of  the  legitimate  and  available  resources  of  the  bar- 
rister, the  statesman,  and  the  lecturer  on  philosophy.  What  had  he 
to  do  with  the  classics  of  the  pulpit?  "  It  is  not  my  business/*  he 
exclaims,  ^to  observe  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  but  to  bring  men  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God ;  let  us  have  the  faith  of  St.  Paul,  and 
let  us  speak  Greek  as  badly  as  he  did/'*  On  this  passage  M*  Sainte- 
Beuvo  observes  acutely  enough,  that  we  must  take  it  as  the  orator 
meant  it ;  if  he  disregarded  the  common  laws  of  rhetoric,  it  was  only 
to  observe  its  higher  principles;  and,  to  carry  out  his  own  compari- 
son, "  he  docs  not  speak  Greek  worse  than  his  predecessors,  but 
speaks  it  differently."  f 

What  we  want  in  England  is  a  preacher  of  equal  courage  and 
equal  genius,  who  shall  emancipate  some  of  us  from  the  dull  tyranny 
of  "three  divisions  with  an  application;  "  and  others  from  the  strange 
delusion  that  a  spoken  address  should  be  a  written  essay — sensible, 
perhaps,  and  with  u  certain  scholarly  finish — but  colourless  in  style, 
with  no  touch  of  humour,  or  pathos,  or  of  passion,  no  grace  of  fancy  or 
intensity  of  moral  appeal,  no  worldly  shrewdness  or  spiritual  fervour, 
— an  essay  without  a  solitary  passage  that  could  by  any  mischance 
provoke  a  smile  or  a  tear,  startle,  melt,  or  interest  any  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  the  congregation. 

Lacordaire,  of  course,  did  not  read  his  sermons.  He  did  not  even 
write  them.  It  was  his  custom  to  think  them  out,  dash  down  a 
few  notes  indicating  the  general  course  of  the  thought,  and  write  a 
passage  here  and  there,  which  he  probably  reproduced  in  the  pulpit 
almost  as  it  stood  on  the  paper.  Bossuet  prepared  in  very  much  the 
same  way;  like  Lacordaire,  he  trusted  very  largely  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment  for  the  precise  language  in  which  his  thought  was  to 
be  expressed, *  Robert  Hall  did  the  some ;  though  occasionally  he 
verbally  prepared  whole  sermons  without  setting  pen  to  paper. 

•  Preface  to    Conferences  do  Notre  Dame."    (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
t  "  Qauaeriea  du  Lundi/'  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

X  Many  of  Bosflutit'B  aermous,  bowovor,  wero  muck  more  fully  prepared  than  haa 
been  commonly  auppoeod.    Soe  M.  Gandar  :  u  Boesuet,  Orateur/* 
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a  fiery  chariot  would  end  only  in  humiliation  and  disgrace,  and  who 
know  that  apart  from  our  *  paper,"  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  we  should 
fail  most  ignominiously,  may  learn  something  from  Lacordaire's 
success.  We  may,  at  least,  think  out  our  subject  as  though  we  were 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  master  our  sermon  before  we  write 
it.  The  prolonged  brooding  over  our  arguments  and  appeals  which 
this  will  render  necessary,  will  be  time  well  spent.  Our  thoughts 
will  become  more  vivid.  Illustrations,  more  or  less  felicitous,  of 
difficult  points  will  be  certain  to  present  themselves.  We  shall  see 
the  worthlessness  of  some  ingenious  fancies  with  which,  when  they 
first  occurred  to  us,  we  were  greatly  struck.  If  the  whole  thought 
of  a  sermon  is  in  the  mind  at  once,  the  sermon  will  acquire  a  vital 
unity  which  will  greatly  add  to  its  power. 

"When  I  prepare  my  sermon?/1  said  a  preacher,  "I  start  like 
Abraham,  who  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went,"  He 
happens  to  be  a  man  of  some  genius,  and  generally  finds  his  way 
into  the  land  of  promise.  Most  men  who  write  in  this  vague  and 
unintelligent  manner,  fill  page  after  page  with  aimless,  loitering 
sentences  ;  and  if  they  light  upon  anything  picturesque,  beautiful, 
or  noble,  it  is  only  by  accident*  Nor  is  the  danger  wholly  escaped 
if  a  man  begins  with  a  blank  "  plan/1  which  he  nils  up  as  he  writes. 
He  is  almost  certain  to  give  the  impression  that  his  thinking  was 
done  "to  order.11  There  will  be  a  pettiness  and  poverty  about  his 
thoughts  which  will  betray  the  fault  of  his  method.  Re  will  write 
like  a  man  who,  as  Archbishop  Whately  puts  it,  u  has  to  say  some- 
thing, M  instead  of  like  a  man  *f  who  has  something  to  say,"  Men 
who  read  their  sermons,  should  have  their  real  preparation  finished 
before  their  first  sentence  is  written. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  how  Lacordaire  would  have  preached 
Sunday  after  Sunday  had  he  been  the  clergyman  of  an  English 
parish  or  the  minister  of  an  English  Nonconformist  congregation. 
His  Conferences  are  all  on  great  themes :  an  ordinary  preacher  in 
this  country  must  discuss  and  illustrate  many  topics  which  hardly 
admit  much  boldness  and  freedom  of  treatment.  Our  difficulties 
arise  not  merely  from  the  frequency  with  which  we  have  to  preach, 
but  from  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  preach  on  many  trutli-  of 
secondary  importance,  and  on  many  very  commonplace  duties  about 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  kindle  in  an  audience  any  great  enthu- 
siasm. Lacordaire's  subjects  were  nearly  all  of  a  kind  to  excite  the 
keenest  intellectual  activity  of  his  congregation.  Many  of  them 
were  subjects  which,  at  the  very  moment  ho  spoke,  were  stirring  the 
passions  of  men,  and  creating  political  as  well  as  religious  antagonism 
throughout  France.  In  his  first  series  of  Conferences  he  maintained 
the  necessity  of  a  teaching  Church,  and  claimed  for  the  Church  that 
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freedom  of  instruction  which  many  French  statesmen  still  regarded 
with  apprehension :  he  explained  the  constitution  of  the  Church ; 
asserted  its  infallibility;  contended  for  the  Papal  supremacy;  he 
discussed  the  condition  of  religious  instruction  in  the  world  before 
the  Christian  Church  was  founded ;  he  developed  his  theory  of 
the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Powers,  and  maintained  the  coercive 
power  which  is  indispensable  to  the  Church  as  an  organized  society. 
In  the  second  series  he  spoke  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  Tradi- 
tion, Scripture,  Reason,  Faith,  and  the  means  by  which  Faith  is  to 
be  acquired.  In  the  third  series  he  illustrated  the  effects  of 
Catholic  Doctrine  on  the  Intellect ;  in  the  fourth  series,  its  effects  on 
the  Soul ;  in  the  fifth,  its  effects  on  Society.  The  sixth  series  is 
devoted  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — his  inner  life,  his  public  power, 
the  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  its  perpetuity  and  development, 
his  pre-existence,  and  the  controversies  raised  by  modern  unbelief. 
The  seventh  series  is  on  God.  The  eighth  is  on  the  Intercourse 
between  Man  and  God.  The  ninth  is  on  the  Fall  and  Restoration  of 
Man.  The  tenth  is  on  the  Providential  Economy  of  Redemption.  His 
Conferences  at  Toulouse  are  on  Life — the  life  of  the  passions,  the 
moral  life,  the  supernatural  life,  and  the  influence  of  the  supernatural 
life  on  the  public  and  private  life  of  man.  Besides  these  Conferences 
we  have  three  or  four  funeral  orations  which  he  delivered  on  the 
death  of  great  statesmen  and  soldiers. 

Every  preacher  will  understand  the  prodigious  advantage  which 
Lacordaire  derived  from  having  to  preach  only  on  subjects  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  as  these.  Even  great  orators  produce 
but  a  slight  effect  when  they  are  not  speakixxg  on  great  questions. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  could  not  have  been  very  eloquent  on  the  bill 
for  facilitating  the  establishment,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of 
oyster  and  mussel  fisheries  in  Great  Britain,  or  on  the  bill  for 
regulating  the  inspection  of  cattle-sheds  and  cow-houses  within 
burghs  and  populous  places  in  Scotland.  It  is  when  the  leader  of 
her  Majesty's  Opposition  has  to  impeach  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government,  or  when  the  First  Minister  has  to  meet  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence,  that  they  reveal  the  force  and  splendour  of  their  genius. 
There  are  many  truths  which  ought  to  be  explained,  many  duties 
which  ought  to  be  enforced  in  sermons,  about  which  there  can  be  no 
great  excitement ;  if  sermons  on  such  matters  are  clear,  sensible,  and 
simple,  nothing  more  is  necessary. 

But  do  preachers  sufficiently  appreciate  the  importance  and  worth 
of  topics  which  in  themselves  are  noble  and  commanding?  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  thinks  that  modern  poets  err  through  choosing  poor 
and  trivial  subjects.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  first  series  of  his  poems : — 
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"  It  has  been  said  that  I  wish  to  limit  the  poet  in  his  choice  of  subjects 
to  the  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I  only 
counsel  him  to  choose  for  his  subjects  great  actions,  without  regarding  to 
what  time  they  belong.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  the  poetic  faculty  can  and 
does  manifest  itself  in  treating  the  most  trifling  action,  the  most  hopeless 
subject.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  power  should  be  wasted;  and  that  the  poet  should 
be  compelled  to  impart  interest  and  force  to  his  subject  instead  of  receiving  them 
from  it,  and  thereby  doubling  his  impressiveness.  There  is,  it  has  been 
excellently  said,  an  immortal  strength  in  the  stories  of  great  actions.  The 
most  gifted  poet,  then,  may  well  be  glad  to  supplement  with  it  that  mortal 
weakness  which,  in  presence  of  the  vast  spectacle  of  life  and  the  world,  he 
must  for  ever  feel  to  be  his  individual  portion." 

The  same  advice  may  be  given  to  preachers. 
"  How  often  do  you  preach  P  "  said  a  distinguished  French  preacher 
to  an  English  Nonconformist  minister. 

"  Twice  on  Sunday,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  once  during  the  week." 
"  But  that  is  altogether  impossible,"  answered  the  French  orator. 
"  I  have  no  choice." 

"  Well,  take  my  advice ;  once  in  two  months  preach  -a  great  sermon. 
Think  about  it ;  work  at  it ;  make  it  as  perfect  as  you  can ;  give  to 
it  all  the  time  you  can  spare.  On  ordinary  occasions  satisfy  yourself 
with  a  '  Meditation/  It  is  your  duty  to  consecrate  to  God  and  to 
the  preaching  of  his  truth  whatever  learning  you  have,  and  whatever 
genius.  Do  your  highest  and  your  best  as  often  as  you  can  ;  but  that 
can  be  only  now  and  then." 

The  Englishman  smiled  and  bowed ;  but  thought  that  the  French- 
man's advice  was  hardly  practical. 

There  was,  however,  something  in  it ;  and  by  preparing  fully  at 
regular  intervals  a  sermon  on  a  lofty  subject,  a  preacher  will  gradually 
elevate  his  ideal  of  what  his  sermons  ought  to  be,  and  his  ordinary 
preaching  will  become  far  more  effective.  The  people  will  soon  be 
conscious  of  the  advantage  they  derive  from  these  exceptional  dis- 
courses. A  sermon  "  once  in  two  months,"  in  which  a  great  truth 
is  fully  and  vigorously  treated,  a  great  duty  earnestly  enforced,  a 
great  heresy  thoroughly  discussed  and  confuted,  will  leave  them  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  distinct  and  positive  results  from  the 
preaching  they  have  listened  to.  At  present  the  mere  fragment  of 
a  truth  is  commonly  presented  every  week  in  a  sermon  hastily 
written;  or  the  obligation  to  discharge  a  duty  is  authoritatively 
declared,  but  is  not  urgently  pressed ;  or  a  popular  heresy  is  just 
struck  at  in  passing ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  congregation  is 
neither  wiser  nor  better  for  all  the  preacher's  pains. 

It  is  possible,  I  believe,  to  make  even  very  ordinary  sermons  on 
which  little  time  can  be  spent  much  more  effective,  if  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  advice  to  poets  is  uniformly  remembered.  We  can- 
not always  be  ascending  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  religious  thought ; 
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the  greatest  topics  can  only  be  occasionally  presented  in  a  manner  at 
all  worthy  of  them ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  by-paths  of  truth  which 
are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  in  which  weary  men  find  refreshment 
and  peace,  and  there  are  a  thousand  minor  virtues  which  are  necessary 
to  a  perfect  life.  These  secondary  truths  do  not  demand  the  strain 
and  effort  which  are  necessary  when  we  endeavour  to  illustrate  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith;  to  speak  of  these 
unheroic  virtues  involves  no  exhaustion  of  intellect  or  of  passion. 
But  they  have  a  real  human  interest,  and  will  always  be  welcomed 
by  the  people  though  they  may  not  produce  any  very  great  excite- 
ment. The  real  explanation  of  the  dulness  of  sermons  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  this,  that  very  often  the  subjects  they  treat  have  no 
charm  to  the  preacher  himself ;  or,  if  they  interest  him  at  all,  it  is 
only  because  of  his  technical  knowledge  and  professional  habits. 

**  What  poets  feel  not,  when  they  make, 
A  pleasure  in  creating, 
The  world,  in  its  turn,  will  not  take 
Pleasure  in  contemplating."  * 

Mr.  Arnold  has  wisdom  for  us  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose. 

But  these  digressions  are  extending  to  an  undue  length.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  general  principles  of 
homiletic8,  but  to  illustrate  the  qualities  and  the  defects  of  a  distin- 
guished preacher. 

Lacordaire's  rhetorical  art  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  nearly  every 
sermon.  For  instance,  in  his  fourth  Conference,  in  which  he  main- 
tains that  spiritual  supremacy  and  temporal  independence  are  both 
essential  to  the  Papacy,  the  argument,  such  as  it  is,  is  steadily 
maintained,  with  only  slight  interruptions  from  the  exordium  to  the 
peroration ;  he  knew  that  the  controversial  interest  of  the  subject 
would  sustain  the  attention  of  his  audience.  But  in  the  fifth  Con- 
ference, on  "  the  instruction  of  the  human  race  before  the  definite 
establishment  of  the  Church,"  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  region  of 
thought  remote  from  common  sympathies ;  discussion  was  not  enough ; 
there  must  somehow  be  vehement  appeal.  How  he  introduced  this 
the  following  extract  will  show : — 

"  C'etait  done  avec  raison  que  Saint  Paul  ecrivait  aux  Hebreui :  Apres 
que  Dieu  eut  parte  a  nos  peres  en  bien  des  fois  et  en  bien  des  manieres  par 
ses  prophetes,  il  nous  a  enfin  parle  par  son  propre  Fils.  Et  remarquez, 
messieurs,  que  le  progres  de  la  tradition  n'etait  pas  seulement  dans  son 
renouvellement  et  son  expansion,  il  etait  aussi  dans  sa  forme.  Jusqu'a 
Moise,  la  tradition  est  orale ;  a  Moise,  elle  est  ecrite ;  a  Jesus-Christ, 
elle  devient  sociale.  A  xnesure  que  le  genre  humain  resiste  a  l'enseigne- 
ment  de  la  verite  Dieu  l'etablit  sur  un  airain  plus  puissant,  lui  communique 
on  element  plus  actif  et  plus  immortel.    De  quoi  se  plaindre  ?  Fallait-il 
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"  It  hag  been  said  that  1  wish  to  limit  the  poet  in  his  choice  of  subjects 
to  the  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I  only 
counsel  him  to  choose  for  his  subjects  great  actions,  without  regarding  to 
what  time  they  belong.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  the  poetic  faculty  ran  and 
dors  manifest  itself  in  treating  the  most  trifling  action,  the  most  hopeless 
subject.  Hut  it  is  d  pity  that  power  should  be  muted ;  and  that  the  poet  should 
be  compelled  to  impart  interest  and  farce  to  his  subject  instead  of  receiving  them 
from  it,  and  thereby  doubling  his  impressireness.  There  IS,  it  has  been 
excellently  said,  an  immortal  strength  in  the  stories  of  great  actions.  The 
most  gifted  poet,  then,  may  well  be  glad  to  supplement  with  it  that  mortal 
weakness  which,  in  presence  of  the  vast  spectacle  of  life  and  the  world,  he 
must  for  ever  feel  to  be  his  individual  portion/' 

The  sanie  advice  may  be  given  to  preachers. 

M  How  often  do  you  preach  ?  "  said  a  distinguished  French  preacher 
to  an  English  Nonconformist  minister* 

H  Twice  on  Sunday,"  was  the  reply,  u  and  once  during  the  week." 
"  But  that  is  altogether  impossible/'  answered  the  French  orator. 
"I  have  no  choice." 

H  Well,  take  my  advice;  once  in  two  months  preach  a  great  sermon. 
Think  about  it ;  work  at  it ;  make  it  as  perfect  as  you  can ;  give  to 
it  all  the  time  you  can  spare.  On  ordinary  occasions  satisfy  yourself 
with  a  1  Meditation.'  It  is  your  duty  to  consecrate  to  God  and  to 
the  preaching  of  his  truth  whatever  learning  you  have,  and  whatever 
genius.  Do  your  highest  and  your  best  as  often  as  you  can  ;  but  that 
can  be  only  now  and  then." 

The  Englishman  smiled  and  bowed ;  but  thought  that  the  French- 
man's advice  was  hardly  practical. 

There  was,  however,  something  in  it ;  and  by  preparing  fully  at 
regular  intervals  a  sermon  on  a  lofty  subject,  a  preacher  will  gradually 
elevate  his  ideal  of  what  his  sermons  ought  to  be,  and  his  ordinary 
preaching  will  become  far  more  effective.  The  people  will  soon  bo 
conscious  of  the  advantage  they  derive  from  these  exceptional  dis- 
courses, A  sermon  "  once  in  two  months,"  in  which  a  great  truth 
is  fully  and  vigorously  treated,  a  great  duty  earnestly  enforced,  a 
great  heresy  thoroughly  discussed  and  confuted,  will  leave  them  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  distinct  and  positive  results  from  the 
preaching  they  have  listened  to.  At  present  the  mere  fragment  of 
a  truth  is  commonly  presented  every  week  in  a  sermon  hastily 
written ;  or  the  obligation  to  discharge  a  duty  is  authoritatively 
declared,  but  is  not  urgently  pressed  ;  or  a  popular  heresy  is  just 
struck  at  in  passing  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  congregation  is 
neither  wiser  nor  better  for  all  the  preacher's  pains. 

It  is  possible,  1  belirvr,  to  make  e  ven  very  ordinary  sermons  on 
which  little  time  can  be  spent  much  more  effective,  if  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  advice  to  poets  is  uniformly  remembered.  We  can- 
not always  be  ascending  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  religious  thought ; 
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man.  The  greater  part  of  his  nature  appears  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
suspended  animation  from  the  moment  he  enters  the  pulpit  to  the 
moment  he  leaves  it. 

"I  once  heard  a  preacher/*  says  Mr,  Emerson,  '*  who  sorely  tempted 
me  to  Bay  I  would  go  to  church  no  more.  Men  go,  thought  1,  where  they 
are  wont  to  go,  else  had  no  one  entered  tho  temple  in  the  afternoon.  A 
snow-storm  was  falling  around  ub.  The  snow- storm  was  real*  the  preacher 
merely  spectral ;  and  the  eye  felt  the  sad  contrast  in  looking  at  him,  and 
tben  out  of  tho  window  behind  hhn  into  the  beautiful  meteor  of  the  snow* 
Ho  had  lived  in  vain.  He  hud  no  one  word  indicating  that  he  had  laughed 
or  wept,  was  marriod  or  in  love,  had  been  commended,  or  cheated,  or 
chagrined.  If  ho  had  ever  lived  and  acted,  we  were  none  the  wiser  for  it 
Tho  capital  secret  of  his  profession — namely,  to  convert  life  into  truth — he 
had  not  learned.  Not  one  fact  in  all  his  experience  had  he  yet  imported 
into  his  doctrine.  This  man  had  ploughed,  and  planted,  and  talked,  and 
bought,  and  sold  ;  he  had  road  books  ;  ho  had  eaten  and  drunken  ;  his  head 
aches ;  his  heart  throbs ;  ho  smiles  and  suffers ;  yet  was  there  not  a  sur- 
mise, a  hint,  in  all  the  discourse  that  he  had  ever  lived  at  all.  Not  a  line 
did  ho  draw  out  of  real  history.  Tho  true  preacher  can  always  he  known 
by  this,  that  ha  deals  out  to  tho  people  his  life — life  passed  through  the  fire 
of  thought.  But  of  tho  bad  preacher,  it  could  not  be  told  from  his  sermon 
what  age  of  the  world  ho  fell  in ;  whether  ho  had  a  father  or  a  child ; 
whether  he  was  a  freeholder  or  a  pauper ;  whether  he  was  a  citizen,  or  any 
other  fact  in  his  history/* 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  sermon  is  too  often 
insulated  from  tho  preacher's  real  life;  it  is  the  artificial  product, 
not  of  his  whole  nature,  but  of  a  special  faculty  on  which  alone  the 
duty  and  stress  of  creating  it  is  charged.  He  may  be  a  wit ;  but 
an  epigram  never  flashes  its  light  in  the  pulpit.  He  may  have 
humour;  but  he  never  uses  it  to  make  his  congregation  smile  at 
their  follies.  He  may  have  a  fund  of  worldly  wisdom  ;  but  though 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  in  the  Bible,  he  never  ventures  on  a 
shrewd  saying  in  church,  He  may  be  a  capital  story-teller ;  but  he 
never  gives  his  people  a  parable.  His  moral  nature  is  as  little 
trusted  as  his  intellectual.  He  seems  to  think  it  a  duty  to  speak  as 
though  his  pulse  never  quickened.  He  can  be  indignant,  pathetic, 
vehement,  elsewhere ;  but  there  is  neither  indignation,  pathos,  nor 
vehemence  when  he  warns  his  congregation  against  sin,  and  entreats 
them  to  do  the  will  of  God.  Nearly  all  his  reading  is  forgotten. 
He  may  remember  something  he  has  seen  in  Augustine  or  Atha- 
nasius,  in  Bull  or  Hooker,  in  Calvin  or  Baxter ;  but  his  novels  and 
books  of  travel,  his  poets  and  biographies,  his  books  of  natural 
history,  his  Addison  and  Defoe,  his  Ituskin  and  Buckle,  have  all 
vanished,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  them  left.  Lacordaire,  ascetic  as  he 
was,  did  not  believe  that  this  "  mortification  M  of  intellect  and  heart 
was  a  preacher's  duty.  He  went  into  the  pulpit  a  living  man. 
Everything  he  knew,  everything  he  had  read,  everything  he  had 
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in  liberal  political  principles,  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  society,  his  devotion  to  the  glory  of  France,  never  forsook 
him.  Writing  from  Rome  to  Madame  Swctohine  in  1836,  he  describes 
the  variations  through  which  he  had  passed  ;  but  he  never  wholly 
ceased  to  be  the  melange  inromprt'hetmbk  of  those  troubled  and 
exciting  years.  The  passage  throws  so  much  light  upon  the  secret 
of  his  power  as  a  preacher  that  I  venture  to  quote  it  at  length. 

"  J'ai  trente-quatre  ana,  et  i!  est  vrai  de  dire  qne  mon  education  n*est 
achevee  sous  aueun  rapport.  Je  sens  uno  foule  de  pensees  qui  attendant 
de  nouvelles  lnmi^res,  semblables  a  ces  ouvrages  interrompus  qui  oftrent 
aux  yeux  u\  s  ruiiiL-s  troinpLUst^.  N<  <Litis  un  si'-ck'  trouble  jusqu'atl  fond 
par  Larreur,  j'avaia  reeu  de  Dieu  une  grace  abondante,  dont  j'ai  ressenti, 
dew  Tenfance  la  plus  tendre,  ties  mouvemonts  ineffables,  mais  lo  siecle  pre- 
valnt  contre  ce  don  d'en  haut,  et  toutes  sea  illusions  me  devinrent  peraon- 
nelles  a  un  degre  que  je  ne  puis  dire,  comme  si  la  nature  jalouse  do  la 
grace  avait  voulu  la  surpasaer.  Quand  la  grace  vainquit  contre  toute  ap- 
parence,  il  y  a  douze  aus,  elle  mc  jeta  an  seminaire  sans  avoir  pris  le  temps 
de  rue  dt-sabaser  de  mille  fausses  notions,  de  niiiie  sentimenta  sans  rapport 
avee  lc  christ ianiame,  et  je  me  trouvai  toot  ensemble  vivant  du  siecle  et 
vivant  do  la  foi,  homme  tie  deux  mondfs  aver  le  mime  enthnuritume  pour  Vnn 
ft  -pour  V  autre  t  melawjc  inc*mtpr» h* -mi  hie  truth-  nutun  <  iw**t  t'nttr  <fttr  hi  q  n't  Ct- 
rl tVune  grace  atutst  forte  que  la  nature.  Nulle  main  savante  et  pieuae  ne 
prit  ma  main  ;  les  una  me  condamnerent,  lea  autrea  eurent  pitie ;  maia  eelui 
da  qui  les  dons  sont  sans  repentance  no  s'eat  paa  decourage,  et  il  acheve 
peniblement  son  ceuvre,"* 

It  would  bo  easy  to  give  a  score  of  passages  from  his  sermons  in 
which,  sometimes  with  a  curious  audacity,  he  compels  the  charac- 
teristic ideas  and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  to  whom  he  was 
preaching  to  do  homage  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  glorifies  the 
freedom  of  the  human  intellect  ;  and,  as  if  no  charge  of  intellectual 
tyranny  had  ever  been  brought  against  the  Church,  goes  on  to  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  Church  that  decrees  and  defends  freedom  of 
thought.  lie  dilates  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  revolutionist  upon  the 
decay  of  ancient  wrongs  and  the  gradual  growth  of  a  new  and  fair 
and  beautiful  era  in  which  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  former 
centuries  shall  bo  forgotten  ;  and  as  if  no  one  had  ever  suspected  the 
Church  of  being  the  ally  of  political  injustice  and  arbitrary  power, 
he  demonstrates,  after  his  manner,  that  the  triumph  of  every  reform 
is  involved  in  the  triumph  of  the  Church  : — 

"  On  dit  beaucoup  que  le  passe  eat  aux  prises  avec  Tavenir,  et  cela  est 
vrai  ;  le  xnonde  aneiim  est  aux  prises  avee  It-  uoim?au  :  at  quel  est  le  monde 
nouveau,  sinon  celui  qn'a  fait TEglise  ?  Quel  est  le  monde  ancien,  sinoa 
celui  qui  a  ete  Bans  TEglise?  Comme  le  Chretien  est  VkoMituf  nouveau, 
selon  le  langage  des  saintes  ficriturea,  Tfiglise  catholique  est  rhuniatthe 
n out  file ,  Quiconque  Tattaque  invoque  Le  paase  ;  quiconque  la  defend  appelle 
Tavenir/'   

•  "  Correfiponcknco  da  It.  P.  Lacortkixe  et  de  Mad,  Switehine,"  p,  69, 


Political  freedom — it  ia  he,  a  faithful  son  of  the  Churchy  who  is 
demanding  it.  The  reorganization  of  society — the  first  idea  of  it 
was  suggested  in  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  communistic 
life  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem;  and  the  idea  has  been  perpetuated  in 
monasticism. 

Whatever  sophistry  there  may  be  in  all  this,  no  one  who  has 
studied  Lacordaire's  life  will  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  any 
rhetorical  trickery  when  he  used  arguments  and  appeals  of  this  kind. 
He  believed  in  them  himself  with  all  his  heart ;  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  conversion  made  him  hope  that  he  might  make  other 
men  good  Christians  and  good  Catholics  by  appealing  to  that  very 
liberalism  which  had  made  many  of  them  infidels.  As  St.  Paul 
quoted  a  heathen  poet  against  idolatry,  and  believed  that  the  "  law 
written  in  the  heart  of  the  Gentiles 11  was  the  same  as  that  written  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  Lacordaire,  himself  a  fervent  Liberal 
as  well  as  a  fervent  Catholic,  resolved  to  speak  as  a  Liberal  on  behalf 
of  Catholicism.  Whether  he  converted  the  Liberals  or  not,  they 
listened  to  him.  And  surely  a  Christian  preacher  ought  to  be  at 
liberty  to  show  that  "whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,"  have  their  ultimate  root  in 
those  eternal  facts  and  laws  which  have  received  their  highest  mani- 
festations in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Coleridge  some- 
where says  that  the  men  of  the  French  Revolution  of  '93  took  the 
rich  clusters  from  the  vine  of  Christianity  and  hung  them  on  the 
brambles  of  Atheism ;  Lacordaire  claimed  the  grapes  back  again. 

No  donbt  there  is  a  certain  unique  power  about  the  preacher 
who  dwells  apart  from  the  agitations  and  tumults  of  his  age,  "  in 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty/*  The  supernatural  peace  of  the  soul  that  is  surrounded 
perpetually  with  the  majestic  realities  of  the  invisible  and  eternal 
world,  and  is  never  ruffled  for  a  moment  by  the  storms  which 
shake  the  thoughts  of  common  men,  has  an  ineffable  charm,  and 
exerts  over  some  hearts  a  mysterious  control.  It  may,  however,  be 
fairly  questioned  whether,  on  the  whole,  Lacordaire  was  not  right 
in  speaking  to  his  countrymen  **  in  their  own  tongue/'  and  making 
them  feel  that  he  was  a  man  "of  like  passions"  with  themselves. 
Prophets  and  apostles  did  not  isolate  themselves  from  the  common 
interests  and  thoughts  of  common  men,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
Amos  and  Micah,  were  keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  passing  around 
them.  St.  Paul  himself  never  ceased  to  be  a  Jew.  Even  St.  John 
was  not  a  rapt  mystic,  unaffected  by  the  passions  and  conflicts  of 
his  age.  The  Incarnation  is  but  the  highest  example  and  illustra- 
tion of  a  law  which  the  preacher  can  never  forget  without  diminishing 
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his  power.  Even  after  the  resurrect  Ion,  tho  true  humanity  of  our 
Lord  remained*  "  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet  » • , .  handle  ma 
and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have/* 
It  is  not  by  ceasing  to  be  men,  that  we  come  to  exert  the 
mightiest  power  over  the  spiritual  regions  of  human  nature ; 
became  flesh  that  He  might  bring  man  to  himself.  And  if  we 
men  at  all,  we  may  as  well  belong  to  our  own  country  and  our  own 
times. 

But  whether  Lacordaire  was  right  or  wrong  in  identifying  himself 
so  closely  with  what  he  felt  to  be  tho  better  and  nobler  spirit  of  his 
age,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  assumed  the  only  position  which  can 
rightly  belong  to  a  Christian  preacher  in  relation  to  unbelief  He 
(ailed  indeed  to  comprehend  accurately  its  most  recent  phases ;  but 
he  tried  to  comprehend  them,  and  satisfied  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  in  them  to  render  the  truth  of  the  faith  he  preached  uncer- 
tain. This  conviction  he  frankly  avowed.  Throughout  his  life  he 
was  a  Christian  apologist,  but  he  never  apologised  for  Christianity. 
Very  many  of  our  English  preachers  speak  as  though,  after  all,  it 
was  not  quite  certain  whether  God  became  incarnate  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  They  seem  to  think  it  would  be  illiberal  to  be  too 
confident.  They  always  let  you  know  that  there  is  very  much  to 
bo  said  on  the  other  side.  They  discuss  the  Christian  story  as 
though  its  trustworthiness  were  an  open  question.  They  appear 
to  be  seeking  the  truth  with  their  hearers.  They  are  willing 
to  be  convinced  that  they  are  wrong,  even  in  the  fundamental 
articles  of  their  creed.  This  was  not  Lacordaire's  temper.  He 
was  a  Christian  preacher  because  he  believed  in  Christ,  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul  and  strength.  He  never  hesitates,  never 
falters,  never  suggests,  even  for  a  moment,  that  there  can  be  any 
uncertainty  about  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  faith 
and  scepticism.  He  is  not  trying  to  find  truth;  he  has  it  It 
is  not  a  discovery  he  has  made  for  himself;  he  has  received  it 
as  a  revelation  from  God.  When  Peter  preached  in  Jerusalem 
on  tho  day  of  Pentecost,  he  preached  with  the  same  full  assurance 
of  faith.  No  doubt  there  was  very  much  to  be  urged  against 
the  chums  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  Had  He  not  been  rejected 
by  the  scribes,  the  men  who  knew  most  about  the  prophecies  P 
Did  He  not  seem  to  contradict  the  teaching  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  ?  Was  it  certain  that  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem  P  Had 
He  not  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Nazareth  P  How 
was  it  possible  for  a  man  who  was  crucified  to  be  the  Christ? 
Where  was  the  power,  where  was  the  splendour,  where  was  the 
triumph  over  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  race,  which,  according 


the  hopes  of  a  long  succession  of  calamitous  centuries,  were  to 
signalise  the  coming-  of  thr  true  King  of  Israel?  But  St.  Peter's 
preaching  was  not  qualified  by  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of 
which  the  most  honest  Jew  might  be  conscious.  The  apostle's  own 
mind  was  made  up  ;  and  he  denounced  the  crime  of  the  crucifixion 
with  relentless  severity,  and  affirmed,  with  all  the  energy  of  perfect 
conviction,  that  Jesus  was  the  Prince  and  Saviour*  The  doubts  of 
other  men  wore  not  permitted  to  emasculate  the  expression  of  his 
own  faith. 

That  in  this  confused  nud  troubled  time  it  i*  almost  impossible 
for  a  Christian  preacher,  especially  if  he  be  a  young  man,  to  feel 
at  all  sure  that  he  has  found  the  truth  on  many  grave  theolo- 
gical questions,  is  freely  conceded.  He  may  hesitate  between  con- 
flicting theorie*  of  the  Atonement ;  may  be  perplexed  about  the 
historical  character  of  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  may  have 
failed  to  solve  to  his  satisfaction  many  difficulties  which  arise  from 
the  comparison  of  the  four  Gospels.  He  must  never  affect  a  firmness 
of  conviction  that  he  does  not  really  possess.  In  many  provinces 
of  theological  thought,  no  modest  man,  acquainted  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  the  faith  of  Christendom  has  already  passed, 
either  speak  or  think  dogmatically.  But  until  a  man  has 
shed  a  clear  and  final  conclusion  on  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity,  he  has  no  right  to  preach  at  all.  The  gulf  is  infinite 
between  the  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh 
and  every  theory  in  which  His  Divine  Personality  is  denied  ;  a  man 
has  no  right  to  become  a  religious  teacher  until  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  for  ever  on  which  side,  in  this  great  controversy,  his  conscience 
requires  him  to  stand.  Till  then  he  has  nothing  to  teach.  Nor  is  it 
enough  that  he  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  H  on  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  probability  "  is  in  favour  of  the  unique  claims 
of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Christ  must  be  to  his  own  higher  nature  "the 
Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life."  The  claims  of  Christ  should  be  verified 
in  his  own  spiritual  consciousness,  or  he  cannot  hope  to  preach  them 
to  any  good  purpose.  And  if  he  has  actually  found  God  in  Christ, 
and  has  risen,  through  Christ's  power,  into  that  lofty  region  of 
spiritual  vision  and  activity  into  which  Christ  came  to  translate  us, 
it  is  monstrous  that  he  should  speak  as  though  after  all  he  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  or  not  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour 
of  mankind.  If  he  has  known — as  many  thoughtful  and  honest 
men  in  these  days  must  know — the  agony  of  losing  for  a  time  all  faith 
in  the  highest  revelation  of  the  life  and  thought  of  God  to  our  race, 
there  will  be  nothing  in  his  spirit  and  manner,  even  when  he  speaks 
with  the  firmest  confidence,  that  can  justly  offend  or  wound  those 
who  are  still  feeling  after  God  in  the  darkness,  if  haply  they  may 
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find  Him.  But  for  a  Christian  preacher  to  speak  hesitatingly  and 
with  qualifications  on  the  supreme  controversy  between  Christ  and 
those  who  openly  impeach  or  secretly  doubt  His  authority  over  the 
religious  faith  of  our  race,  is  for  him  to  betray  the  trust  he  has 
received  from  God,  and  to  discourage  and  destroy  the  hopes  of 
mankind.  Insolence  and  uncharitahleness  to  men  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  solve  the  most  urgent  and  practical  of  all  questions — how 
the  heart  and  the  intellect  and  the  conscience  of  man  are  to  find  rest 
in  God- — are  unpardonable.  But  as  unbelief  is  contagious,  faith  is 
contagious  too ;  and  a  preacher's  power  is  more  than  half  ruined  if 
he  cannot,  or  if  he  does  not,  give  men  the  impression  that  after  fear- 
less and  intelligent  inquiry  he  is  irrevocably  on  the  side  of  Christ. 

Let  a  man  preach  what  he  knows.  If  he  believes  it  to  be  his 
vocation  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  and  yet  has  "verified** 
only  the  central  articles  of  the  Christian  creed,  let  him  be  content  to 
preach  these  until  the  secondary  doct  rines  have  also  become  clear 
and  real  to  him.  Let  him  say  nothing  at  "  second-hand/*  So  long 
as  he  speaks  of  what  he  has  "  seen  and  heard  "  for  himself,  his  words 
will  have  power ;  and  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  wearying  the  people 
by  dwelling  incessantly  on  a  few  great  truths,  if  only  these  truths 
have  been  divinely  "  revealed  **  to  him.  "What  the  people  weary  of 
is  the  weak  and  lifeless  repetition  of  a  merely  traditional  faith. 

Lacordaire  believed  not  only  in  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  he  believed  id *o  in  the  power  of  preaching.  He  never 
gave  men  the  impression  that  he  was  simply  speaking  "against 
time/'  It  was  plain  to  every  one  that  listened  to  him  that  he 
intended  to  break  down  the  force  of  adverse  prejudices  and  to  remove 
the  misconceptions  which  rendered  faith  in  Christ  impossible.  He 
knew  with  what  contemptuous  indifference  vast  numbers  of  his 
countrymen  regarded  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  with  what  bitter 
hostility  those  claims  wTere  denied  and  resisted  by  others ;  and  ho 
stood  there  in  the  heart  of  Paris  to  compel  them  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Christian  controversy  was  not  closed ;  and  to  master,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  logic  and  passion,  the  scepticism  and  irreligion  of  his 
age.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  admiration  which  his  eloqnunee 
might  win ;  he  spoke  like  a  man  who  was  resolved  to  make  men 
Christians.  This  agonizing  earnestness  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous 
in  his  earlier  sermons ;  in  those  delivered  at  Toulouse  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  there  is  less  of  strcnuousness  and  vigour.*  However 

*  M.  MontaJcmbert  speaks  of  the  Conferences  at  Toulouse — delivered  in  1S.54 — with 
an  admiration  which  appears  to  me  altogether  undeserved-  In  Laeordaire's  earner  dis- 
courses his  imagination  is  always  under  control ;  it  is  the  servant  of  the  orator,  never 
his  master ;  but  in  these  Conferences  at  Toulouse  imagination  is  no  longer  fused  with 
passion  \  there  are  long  passages  which  seem  to  have  been  introduced  merely  for  the 
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difficult  it  may  be  to  analyse  and  explain  the  power  of  successful 
orators,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  success  is  in  some  way  pro- 
portioned to  their  force  of  will.  Their  speeches  or  sermons  are  not 
mere  intellectual  efforts ;  they  have  the  nature  of  moral  acts. 

What  were  the  permanent  results  of  Lacordaire's  preaching  it  is 
not  easy  to  estimate.    But  it  seems  certain  that  he  saved  very  many 
young  men  from  drifting  into  unbelief;  that  he  recalled  to  the 
Church  many  who  had  already  forsaken  it ;  and  that  he  inspired 
French  Catholicism  with  a  new  courage,  hopefulness,  and  enthusiasm. 
The  objects  he  strove  for,  he  largely  secured.    It  is  unfair  to  contrast 
the  effect  of  his  preaching  with  the  great  revival  of  religious 
earnestness  created  by  the  labours  of  such  men  as  George  Whitefield 
or  John  Wesley.    It  was  not  Lacordaire's  mission  to  rebuke  common 
sins,  to  startle  the  conscience,  to  proclaim  the  infinite  love  of  God, 
and  to  persuade  men  to  penitence  and  a  devout  life.    He  appeared 
in  France  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  persuade 
cultivated  and  liberal  Frenchmen  to  give  a  Christian  preacher  a  fair 
hearing.    Bishop  Butler,  speaking  of  his  own  days,  says,  "It  is 
come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons  that 
Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  that  it  is  now 
at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious ;"  and  he  appears  to  think  that 
it  will  be  a  great  matter  if  he  can  convince  men  that  "  it  is  not, 
however,  so  clear  a  case  that  there  is  nothing  in  it"    These  words 
were  as  true  of  France  when  Lacordaire  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
Notre  Dame  as  they  were  of  England  a  hundred  years  before.  It 
may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  he  might  not  have  done  even 
more  to  restore  the  faith  of  his  countrymen  by  reasoning  with  them 
of  "  righteousness  and  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come/'  than  by 
assuming  the  position  of  a  Christian  apologist ;  just  as  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  rude  sermons  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  revival  did  not  do  more  to  rescue  the  English  people  from 
atheism  and  irreligion  than  the  philosophy  of  Butler's  "  Analogy," 
and  the  ponderous  arguments  of  the  Boyle  Lectures.    But  we  must 
measure  the  success  of  men  by  what  they  intend  to  achieve  ;  and  in 


sake  of  their  poetical  beauty.  There  are  other  indications  that  either  the  power  of  the 
preacher  was  decaying,  or  that  he  missed  the  stimulus  he  always  received  from  a  con- 
gregation in  Paris.  For  instance,  with  a  singular  want  of  oratorical  "  courtesy,"  he 
begins  by  saying  that  at  Toulouse  he  has  to  preach  to  an  audience  neither  so  large  nor  to 
distinguished  as  that  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preach  to.  A  still  more  glaring 
illustration  of,  at  least,  temporary  weakness  occurs  in  another  of  these  Conferences,  in 
which  he  asks  the  people  to  permit  him  to  discuss  part  of  his  subject  with  simplicity, 
and  without  putting  forth  his  strength,  because  he  must  reserve  his  energy  for  something 
he  has  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  and  which  he  wants  to  say,  if  possible,  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  it  shall  never  be  effaced  from  their  minds  ! 
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the  great  struggle,  protracted  through  90  many  weary  and  troubled 
centuries,  with  human  sin  and  unbelief,  every  right-hearted  and 
zealous  servant  of  Christ  has  had  his  own  work  to  do,  the  result  of 
which  should  be  cordially  and  generously  acknowledged. 

It  may  be  that  even  Lacordaire  did  not  possess  those  special  gifts 
which  are  necessary  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  power  to  constrain  men  to  forsake  sin  and  to  live  a  devout  and 
saintly  life,  to  console  sorrow,  educate  the  conscience,  and  develop 
the  higher  affections  of  the  spiritual  nature,  comes  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  genius.  It  is 
not  to  be  acquired  by  a  rhetorical  discipline.  But  the  men  who 
have  received  it  should  remember  that  the  natural  and  supernatural 
gifts  of  God  are  alike  necessary  to  the  Christian  preacher.  Tha 
greatest  of  the  prophets  spake  not  only  w  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost/'  but  with  all  the  fire,  splendour,  and  energy  that  belong 
to  a  lofty  imagination  and  to  vehement  passion.  The  human  culture 
of  St.  Paul  rendered  him  capable  of  receiving  himself,  and  conveying 
to  others,  that  form  of  divine  revelation  with  which  he  has  enriched 
for  ever  the  thought  of  the  Church.  The  ordinary  laws  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart  are  not  suspended  or  suppressed  by  the 
mysterious  and  supernatural  "gift"  conferred  upon  every  true 
minister  of  Christ;  and  from  the  study  of  a  great  orator  like 
Lacordaire  every  preacher  may  learn  how  he  can  best  explain, 
illustrate,  and  enforce  the  truth  of  God. 

R.  W.  Dale. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


11/ £  hear  much  talk  now-a-days  on  the  subject  of  "  technical 
*  *  education."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  two  very  distinct,  and  in 
fact  opposite,  views  are  often  implied  tinder  this  term ;  one  which 
seeks  to  make  the  worker  more  of  a  man  than  he  is  now,  the  other 
more  of  a  machine ;  one,  which  would  simply  superadd  to  his  general 
training  such  special  training  as  his  particular  calling  requires ;  the 
ether — justly  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Huxley  in  his  late  fascinating 
Inaugural  Lecture  at  the  South  London  Working  Men's  College — 
which  would  be  satisfied  with  any  machinery  that  would  give  the 
English  workman  special  dexterity  in  his  calling,  and  would  turn 
out  ready-made  carpenters  or  bricklayers,  weavers  or  spinners,  watch- 
makers or  engineers,  dyers  or  printers,  as  the  Mint  turns  out  sove- 
reigns or  farthings.  Behind  these  two  views,  which  have  at  least 
a  nominal  meeting-point,  stand  respectively  two  others,  which  indeed 
also  meet  by  a  roundabout — the  severe  theoretic  view,  which  turns 
aside  with  contempt  from  the  idea  of  special  training  altogether, 
and  would  only  give  the  workman  a  general  human  training  in  the 
principles  of  each  study  included  in  his  art ;  and  the  self-satisfied 
practical  view,  which  ignores  principles  altogether,  and  holds  that 
proficiency  is  only  the  result  of  a  happy-go-lucky  experience,  such  as 
owes,  and  can  owe,  nothing  to  any  set  scheme  of  training.  The  two 
latter  views  would  agree  in  doing  nothing  for  the  end  in  question ; 
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the  two  former  agree  in  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  but  are  not 
agreed  as  to  what  that  something  is. 

Of  course  there  is  a  side  of  truth  to  all  these  views.  If  it  be  true 
that  in  every  worker  the  man  should  be  more  than  the  artisan,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  artisan  should  not  be  above  his  work.  If  it 
be  true  that  a  knowledge  of  principles  is  the  only  sure  and  fruitful 
source  of  progress  in  any  branch  of  human  activity,  it  is  equally  true 
that  experience  is  the  only  soil  on  which  progress  can  flourish,  and 
that  without  it  principles  remain  barren,  as  seeds  in  the  seedsman's 
closet*  How  to  conciliate  these  various  aspects  of  truth  is  the  real 
problem.  We  cannot  do  so  unless  we  fairly  grapple  with  the  actual 
facts ;  and  by  facts  I  do  not  mean  figures. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  working  man  can  acquire  in  England  the 
very  highest  scientific  training,  and  rise  to  a  point  at  which  he  snail 
be  able  to  expound  the  principles  of  science  in  the  most  lucid  language 
to  crowds  of  eager  listeners.  That  fact,  but  a  few  months  ago,  had  an 
illustration  in  a  name  honoured  by  all — Faraday.  England,  then, 
can  bring  forth  men  who  are  far  greater  than  the  trade  they  work 
at,  and  can  educate  them  to  the  uttermost.  She  cannot  afford  to  lose 
any  Faradays;  it  should  not  depend  on  the  accident  of  a  Humphry 
Davy  to  develop  their  genius  ;  she  needs  that  these  should  find  every- 
where within  reach  the  means  of  their  development. 

But  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  those  means  are  very  seldom  at  hand. 
Beside  a  Faraday  who  meets  with  a  Davy,  you  will  find  a  George 
Stephenson  struggling  unhelped  to  acquire  the  very  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  and  even  obliged  to  educate  himself  with  and  through 
his  son.  And  who  can  tell  how  many  more  George  Stephcnsons  are 
groping  yet  in  the  thick  darkness  of  unhelped  ignorance  in  the  nether 
depths  of  the  labour-world  ?  The  society  which  allows  the  genius  of 
a  Stephenson  to  be  weighted  with  such  burdens  as  he  had  to  stagger 
under  is  one  which — let  the  familiarity  of  the  expression  be  forgiven 
— docs  not  give  God  fair  phtt/. 

I  have  chosen  these  two  typical  instances  of  the  helped  and  unhelped 
artisan  rising  to  equal  eminence — the  one  scientific,  the  other  prac- 
tical— as  showing  clearly  what  magnificent  material  for  education 
God  has  given  us  amongst  our  artisans,  and  how  we  must  be  squan- 
dering that  material.  For  the  ultimate  eminence  of  the  Faradaya 
and  the  Stephensons  is  not  only  the  exception,  but  the  rule  is  directly 
contrary.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  means  for  their  development  are 
too  often  wanting,  but  the  appetite  for  using  such  means  remains  for 
the  most  part  as  yet  unkindled.  For  instance,  the  working  clasa 
which  has  given  to  the  world  a  chemist  like  Faraday  is  a  class  of 
Lid  i;Wmi <ts,  and  iiulifTerenl  to  lIk'Uusut,  Mr.  flamuelflOflj  >J1  IsU 
late  letter  to  Lord  Robert  Moutagu,  speaks  of  the  complaints  made 
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at  Nottingham  "  of  the  want  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
dyers  employed  in  the  hosiery  trade.  I  was  told  and  shown  that  it 
was  rare  to  find  yarns,  intended  to  be  of  the  same  colour,  receive  the 
same  tint  in  two  successive  dyeings.'1  Again  :  "  There  is  no  science 
instruction  at  Bradford.  Dr.  Parkinson,  a  pupil  of  the  University  of 
Giessen,  residing  at  Bradford,  taught  inorganic  chemistry  during 
several  winters  to  a  small  class,  with  so  little  encouragement,  that 
the  fees  which  he  received  were  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  materials  employed  in  his  illustrations."  And  yet  chemistry  is 
precisely  one  of  the  dominant  subjects  in  the  schools  organized  under 
the  inspection  of  our  "  Science  and  Art  Department ; "  so  that  the 
same  experienced  observer  urges  that  we  should  "  remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  science  schools  to  ride  physiology  and  in- 
organic chemistry  to  death."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  further  anomaly 
that  one  of  the  best  encouraged  amongst  us  of  scientific  studies  is 
precisely  one  in  the  application  of  which  our  people  are  avowedly 
deficient.  Now,  every  English  workman  need  not  and  cannot  be  a 
Faraday  or  a  Stephenson ;  but  every  English  workman  ought  to  be  a 
good  workman,  and  to  be  a  good  dyer  a  man  should  be,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  a  good  chemist.  Why  is  he  not  such  P  Why  does  he 
not  even  care  to  be  such  ? 

The  more  deeply  we  probe  this  question,  the  more,  I  think,  we 
shall  convince  ourselves  that  the  mischief  arises  not  so  much  from 
absolute  want  of  means  whereby  the  workman  shall  acquire  the  know- 
ledge he  requires,  as  from  those  means  being  unavailable  to  him 
through  defective  adaptation,  or  want  of  previous  training.  Mr. 
Samuelson  puts  his  finger  on  the  real  source  of  the  evil — though  in 
connection  with  quite  another  branch  of  knowledge — when,  after 
praising  the  Science  and  Art  classes  at  Oldham,  he  remarks  that 
"  mathematical  instruction  was,  however,  all  but  absent,"  and  accounts 
for  it  as  follows : — 

"  That  any  attempt  to  teach  mathematics,  or  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics,  must  necessarily  be  unsuccessful  in  these  and  similar  schools, 
under  the  present  conditions,  appears  to  me  ...  to  be  obvious.  The 
science  teaching,  under  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  designed  for 
those  classes  of  the  population  who  receive  their  education  in  the  elementary 
schools :  and  that  education  does  not  carry  them  far  enough  to  understand  the 
processes  of  reasoning,  the  language,  if  I  mag  use  the  expression,  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences" 

He  adds,  indeed,  immediately  that — 

"  Pupils  of  a  higher  condition  of  life  .  .  .  would,  in  the  great  majority  of 
eases,  be  as  little  prepared  by  previous  training  as  the  artisans  are  to  avail 
themselves  of  scientific  instruction.  An  engineer  of  Manchester  stated  that 
the  young  men  whom  he  receives  as  apprentices  with  large  premiums,  and 
who  have  been  brought  up  at  our  higher  schools,  come  to  him  ignorant,  not 
only  of  the  most  elementary  mathematics,  but  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
arithmetic/ ' 
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So,  at  Nottingham,  •  the  imperfect  school  training  of  the  young 
clerks  was  stated  to  procure  a  decided  preference  and  more  rapid 
advancement  to  the  numerous  Germans  and  Scotchmen  who  are  met 
with  in  the  Nottingham  warehouses." 

We  are  thus  led  on  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  of  technical 
education  is  at  bottom  the  problem  of  all  education  ;  that  it  can  only 
be  imparted  to  those  who  arc  capable  of  receiving  it ;  that  our  present 
educational  appliances  do  not,  as  a  rule,  develop  that  capacity ;  that, 
in  order  to  do  so  with  effect,  the  battle  must  be  fought  out  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  country. 

I  have  no  intention  here  of  laying  down  any  cut-and-dried  scheme 
of  national  education — a  task  for  which  I  should  be  very  ill-qualifieA 
My  object  is  simply  to  insist  upon  the  issues  which  lie  underneath 
the  surface  of  a  now  much-talked-of  subject.    If  our  artisans  are  ever 
to  become  as  able,  as  scientific,  as  tasteful  as  they  might  be, — as  the 
beet  interests  of  their  country,  nay,  according  to  some,  her  already 
urgent  necessities,  demand  that  they  should  be, — we  must  make  up 
our  minds  between  two  opposite  views  of  education,  the  dead-level 
and  the  progressive — if  more  scient  ific  terms  be  desired,  the  statical 
and  the  dynamical;  the  one  typified  in  Mr.  Ixjwe's  u  Revised  Code/* 
which  aims  at  giving  only  such  education  to  any  man  as  is  **  fitted  to 
his  station  ; "  the  other,  which  aims  at  giving  free  scope  in  every  man 
to  all  the  aptitudes  which  God  has  given  him,  which  recognises  for 
him  no  ''station"  but  that  of  manhood,  and  no  manhood  hut  the 
fullest  of  which  he  is  capable  ;  the  one,  which  treats  the  child  as  so 
much  matter  to  be  cast  in  a  mould — the  other,  which  views  him  as  a 
living  power  clad  in  flesh,  the  expansion  of  which  may  be  infinite. 
That  the  latter  will  more  and  more  be  felt  to  be  the  only  truly 
Christian  view  of  the  subject,  I  feel  thoroughly  persuaded.  The 
ideal  education  would  be  that  which  should  begin  by  looking  upon 
every  infant  as  having  in  him,  until  the  contrary  he  promt,  a  Shakspeare, 
an  Aristotle,  a  Newton,  a  Cuvier,  a  Faraday,  a  Raphael,  a  Mozart,  a 
Stephenson,  a  Chatham,  and  a  St.  Paul,  and  should  train  him  as  such 
accordingly,  until  observation  should  show  both  the  bent  of  his  facul- 
ties and  the  limits  of  each,  when  the  special  training  of  his  special 
faculties  should  commence.    And  such  an  education,  we  may  rest 
jBBUred,  would  turn  out  by  the  way,  and  willioul  flu*  least  sftbrt*  (lie 
very  best  carpenters,  dyers,  bricklayers,  shoemakers,  nay,  molc- 
catehers  and  scavengers,  in  the  world. 

How  nearly  we  can  ever  reach  that  ideal  I  do  not  care  to  discuss. 
All  that  is  needed  is  the  thorough  working  conviction  that  we  are  too 
far  from  it — that  we  must  advance  towards  it— and  that  so  long  as 
any  notion  remains  lingering  in  men's  minds  that  the  "three  rV* 
are  the  only  things  worth  paying  for  in  primary  education,  so  long 
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are  we  certain  of  not  having  as  good  carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c.,  as 
we  should  and  might  have.  The  resolutions  lately  adopted  (Jan. 
23,  24)  at  the  Conference  on  Technical  Education  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  afford  the  most  cheering  evidence  of  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  in  this  direction ;  and  well  might  Mr.  Bowring,  referring  to 
sixteen  years  back,  say  that  "it  appeared  to  him  that  he  had 
awakened  from  a  sort  of  Sip  van  Winkle  dream  whilst  listening  to 
the  liberal  opinions  that  had  been  expressed  on  the  question  of  educa- 
tion." Still  more  important  are  the  Minute  of  the  21st  of  December, 
1867,  and  more  recent  Explanatory  Memorandum,  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  as  to  the  encouragement  of  Science  and  Art 
education  in  elementary  and  other  schools.  And  from  another 
quarter  of  the  educational  horizon,  the  "  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Middle  Class  Education "  comes,  as  it  were,  into  focus  with  all 
that  has  been  said  and  quoted  above,  through  its  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  secondary  instruction  by  means  of  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  of  exhibitions  from  school  to  school,  open  only  to  merit, 
which  would  "  do  that  work  which  the  grammar  schools  once  did  and 
can  do  no  longer." 

Only  I  would  venture  to  urge  that  the  main  question  is  not  so  much 
that  of  adding  new  "  subjects  of  instruction  "  to  a  definite  course, 
as  that  of  a  delicate  tentative  handling  of  those  living  powers  clad  in 
flesh  of  which  I  spoke,  trying  what  they  are  or  are  not  fit  for.  Take, 
for  instance,  that  in  which  we  as  a  people  are,  for  the  most  part, 
notoriously  deficient,  taste  in  colour — a  deficiency  the  more  unnatural, 
the  more  shameful,  that  it  is  precisely  as  colourists  that  our  best 
artists  have  shown  signal  excellence.  Why,  with  a  few  rags  in 
winter,  a  few  flowers  in  summer,  the  natural  elementary  laws  of 
colour  might  be  taught  as  in  play  to  every  English  child  not  colour- 
blind before  it  left  its  infant  school.  Elementary  drawing  itself 
should  be  little  more  than  child's  play  to  the  bulk  of  scholars,  and 
the  habit  of  it  will  always  take  away  half  its  awe  from  geometry, 
from  which  many  a  grown  man  has  ere  this  turned  aside  in  despair, 
not  from  any  inability  to  comprehend  its  theorems,  but  simply  because 
he  cannot  give  three  straight  sides  to  his  triangles. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  obligatory  introduction  of  drawing  into 
all  elementary  education  would  be  the  most  important  single  outward 
reform  which  could  at  present  be  effected  in  it.  (I  say  outward,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  inward  reform  of  imparting  to  infant  educa- 
tion, as  its  dominant  character,  that  of  a  widely  observant  and 
variously  stimulative  process.)  Nothing  at  present  can  be  so  utterly 
absurd  as  that  a  country,  whose  main  source  of  wealth  lies  in  the 
hands  of  its  workers,  should  do  nothing  in  the  first  instance  to  educate 
those  hands  beyond  the  formation  and  combination  of  pothooks  and 
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bangers — though  even  these  are  bj  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  is 
not  that  all  arts  involve  design ;  it  is  that  the  reproduction  of  form 
in  any  shape,  be  it  only  the  tracing  of  a  triangle  or  a  square,  trains 
the  hand  how  to  move,  where  to  stop,  gives  correctness  to  the  eye. 
Add  to  mere  drawing,  modelling  of  however  simple  forms — and 
how  many  children  deem  it  other  than  fun  to  knead  a  lump  of  clay  ? 
— and  you  increase  enormously  the  child's  mastery  over  form.  And 
form,  be  it  observed,  is  in  most  cases  the  only,  for  almost  all  minds 
the  easiest,  bridge  to  law. 

But  anyhow  the  fact  remains  that  at  present  a  gap — -too  wide 
for  the  bulk  of  our  population  to  pass  over,  especially  since  the 
clumsy  bridge  which  alone  to  some  extent  spanned  it,  that  of  pupil- 
teachership,  has,  thanks  to  Mr.  Lowe,  been  in  great  measure 
broken  down — is  open  between  our  elementary  and  our  superior 
instruction.  Hence,  I  heartily  sympathize,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
with  the  second  resolution  of  the  Society  of  Arts*  Conference,  that 
"efficient  means  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  should  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes  everywhere,  and 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  elements  of  Science 
and  Art  in  the  upper  classes  of  all  primary  schools  which  receive  aid 
from  Government ; "  as  well  as  with  the  system  of  grants  in  aid  of 
Science  and  Art  classes  which  has  been  elaborated  from  South  Kensing- 
ton. But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  mere  encouragement  by  grants 
is  sufficient  to  compass  the  end  in  view,  and  I  miss  still  on  both  sides  a 
sense  of  the  breadth  of  that  human  education  which  a  workman  has  a 
claim  to,  because  he  is  a  man.  How,  for  instance,  lias  it  come  to 
pass — taking  even  the  term  "technical  education"  in  its  narrowest 
sense — that  the  study  of  language  seems  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
Society  of  Arts'  theory  of  the  artisan's  training?  Upon  almost  any 
report  in  its  own  recently  published  volume  of  41  Artisans'  Report  s  n 
on  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1H07,  and  you  will  find  the  writer  apolo- 
gizing on  the  one  side  for  his  own  defects  of  style  or  grammar,  on 
the  other,  lamenting  that  his  ignorance  of  French  hampered  him  so 
much  in  acquiring  the  information  he  sought*  Depend  upon  it,  that 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  language  and  of  at  least  one  other  is  required 
for  the  English  working  man.  The  Middle  Class  Education  Com- 
mission era'  Report— in  which  the  value  of  language  as  a  means  of 
development  for  the  mind  is  not  overlooked — has  greater  breadth  of 
view  than  is  shown  by  the  A  del  phi  reformers,  but  is  limited  in  its 
objects.  What  it  proposes  for  the  middle  class  is  really  needed  for 
all  classes. 

We  must  not,  indeed,  undervalue  what  has  been  done  already  for 
our  working  classes  in  the  way  of  supplying  them  with  the  means  of 
superior  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  especially  the  latter.  Our 
nearest  neighbours  and  rivals  certainly  do  not.  Listen  to  this  extract 
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from  the  report  of  the  Lyonnese  working  goldsmiths  delegated  to  our 
Exhibition  of  1862 : — 

"  The  English,  the  first  traders  in  the  world,  perhaps  the  first  manufac- 
turers, have  bravely  undertaken  to  acquire  the  artistic  elements  which  they 
were  in  want  of.  They  have  spared  no  cost  with  this  view.  They  have 
lately  founded  the  Kensington  Museum,  which  contains  in  goldsmith's  work, 
bronzes,  sculpture,  &c,  the  finest,  rarest  things  ;  a  collection  of  unheard-of 
wealth  .  .  .  which  takes  the  form  of  a  palace,  and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a  school.  Scholars  and  workmen,  manufacturers  and  artists,  will  be 
able  to  draw  from  thence,  and  from  many  other  public  or  private  collections, 
the  best  means  of  study,  the  most  exact  information." 

So  the  delegates  of  the  La  Martiniere  school  dwell  on  the  facilities 
for  study  offered  to  working  men  at  Kensington  through  the  slight 
payment  on  certain  days,  which  keeps  off  idlers,  and  through  the 
museum  being  kept  open  till  10  p.m.  ;  on  the  affiliated  provincial 
schools,  and  the  loan  collections ;  whilst,  as  respects  private  efforts, 
here  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Lyonnese  engineers  of  the  facilities 
for  intellectual  development  offered  to  the  English  workman : — 

"  The  masters  have  understood  that  in  raising  the  intelligence  of  the  ' 
workers  they  would  draw  from  it  an  assured  profit,  and  therefore  give  to  the 
workman  who  is  anxious  to  learn  every  facility  for  so  doing.  To  each  work- 
shop is  joined  a  reading-room,  a  room  for  study,  in  which  he  may  spend  his 
evenings,  and  acquire  whatever  knowledge  he  wants.  He  finds  here  news- 
papers, books,  maps,  drawings  or  prints  having  reference  to  engines,  boilers, 
&c.  By  means  of  these  establishments,  created  at  the  employers'  cost,  results 
really  surprising  are  obtained,  as  well  in  regard  to  theory  as  to  practice.  It 
is  not  rare  to  see  English  workers  second  in  a  marvellous  degree  the  ideas 
of  the  engineer,  and  become  themselves  distinguished  theorists.  The  con- 
trary obtains  in  France,  where  professional  instruction  is  not  sufficiently 
developed,  and  where  one  can  only  acquire  ability  in  certain  callings  by  dint 
of  routine  and  good-will." 

This  is,  of  course,  in  its  generality  a  fancy  picture,  derived  appa- 
rently from  visits  to  two  of  our  most  celebrated  engineering 
establishments,  Maudslay's  and  Perm's ;  but  a  quite  similar  one  is 
traced  by  other  hands,  showing  that  the  impression  produced  was 
at  least  not  a  singular  one.  Conversely,  the  delegates  of  the  La 
Martiniere  school  at  Lyons,  which  occupies  a  page  of  Mr.  Samuel- 
son's  report,  mention  the  fact  which,  they  say,  has  no  parallel  in 
France,  that  they  found  at  Penn's  sixty  paying  pupils  occupied 
in  learning  the  practical  part  of  the  engineer's  business.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  if  we  see  much  to  envy  in  the  facilities  for  technical 
instruction  which  may  exist  amongst  our  neighbours,  they  in  turn 
have  seen  much  to  envy  amongst  ourselves.  I  do  not  wish  in  the 
least  that  we  should  overlook  our  own  deficiencies.  But  I  believe 
the  worst  way  of  doing  good  is  to  start  from  the  assumption  that  all 
is  worthless  hitherto;  the  best,  to  mark  carefully  whatever  good 
exists,  in  order  to  make  the  good  a  stepping-stone  to  the  better. 
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And  I  therefore  entirely  agree  with  that  resolution  of  the  Society  of 
Arts'  Conference,  which  bears  that  w  it  would  bo  right  to  consolidate 
and  improve,  rather  than  overthrow,  what  has  already  been  done/' 

It  is  in  art  education,  no  doubt,  that  our  deficiencies  have  of  late 
been  most  sharply  brought  home  to  us.  I  would  quote  on  this  point 
the  evidence,  not  of  manufacturers,  but  of  working  men,  as  it  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  before  referred-to  volume  of  "  Artisans'  Reports 
on  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  Mr.  R.  Baker,  a  wood-carver, 

says : — 

"In  comparison  with  the  French,  the  English  carving  is  tamo  and  spirit- 
less ;  the  French  workman  seems  imbued  with  a  true  love  of  his  art.  and 
executes  it  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  gives  it  light  and  sentiment,  and 
this  giv«s  his  work  its  superiority.  .  .  .  Not  that  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
this  artistic  feeling  in  the  English  work,  but  they  seem  to  have  studied  cut- 
ting their  work  sharp  and  clean,  in  preference  to  anything  else.'* 

Mr.  J.  Connolly,  stone-mason,  says : — 

H  When  a  stone  has  to  be  worked  to  a  mould,  or  fitted  to  a  square  or  a 
straight-edge,  no  man  can  do  it  more  workmanlike  or  to  greater  perfection 
than  an  English  mason  ;  but  when  the  hands  have  to  realise  the  imagina- 
tion, the  Frenchman's  familiarity  with  art,  and  his  early  training  in  its  prin- 
ciples, enable  him  to  outstrip  ua.  .  .  .  That  he  outstrips  the  Englishman  in 
this  respect  does  not,  I  feel  certain,  arise  from  the  possession  of  a  special 
art-genius,  but  because  whatever  of  it  is  in  him  is  fully  developed,  and 
encouragement  is  given  to  its  practice  ;  and  if  English  workmen  an  behind 
in  this  respect,  it  is  not  because  art-genius  is  deficient  in  our  nature,  but 
because  it  is  not  developed  and  encouraged  sufficiently." 

Mr.  George  Page,  silversmith  : — 

"  I  find  the  French  artisans  are  in  advance  of  those  of  other  nations  with 
regard  to  the  art  of  surface  finish  in  my  respective  branch.  Their  variety 
of  tasty  designs  and  designed  textures  show  (sic)  admirable  tact  on  the  part 
of  the  workers/' 

Mr.  William  Letheren,  art- metal  workman  : — 

"  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  French  excel  in  taste  and  effect,  but  I 
do  not  consider  them  more  skilful  as  smiths/* 

Mr.  T.  C*  Barnes,  practical  glass- worker  and  artist,  Birmingham  : — 

u  In  England  there  has  been  latterly  a  marked  improvement  in  design, 
though  in  this  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned  ;  and  here  it  is  that  the 
foreigner  has  an  evident  superiority.  •  .  .  The  English  department  is 
superior  in  workmanship,  the  French  in  design  and  colour/1 

Some  of  the  reporters,  he  it  observed,  expressly  state  that,  as 
respects  the  mere  means  of  superior  instruction,  we  are  not  behind- 
hand.   Thus,  Mr.  S.  Berry,  engraver  :  — 

H  I  visited  the  Ecole  Imperiale  de  Dessin,  and  inspecte  d  the  works  of  the 
students ;  there  were  some  vary  good  drawings,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  modelling,  but  I  do  not  consider  this  school  any  improvement  on  out 
Kmmnulvn  School  of  Art" 
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of  the  elementary  teaching  of  boys  con uec ted  with  flint-glass  making, 
ia  one  of  those  wicked  societies,  the  constant  butts  for  objurgation  to 
the  Times  and  other  enlighteners  of  public  opinion,  which  late  legal 
decisions  have  made  pretty  nearly  capita  hqrina  for  any  swindler,  and 
which  a  large  portion  of  our  politicians  and  writers  openly  avow 
their  wish  to  maintain  in  that  position. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  proposals  of  the  Flint-glass  Makers* 
Society  only  apply  to  elementary  education.  But  there  is  another 
still  larger  society,  of  over  8,000  members,  and  one  of  those  which 
have  been  lately  victimized  through  the  state  of  the  law, — the 
"  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners," — which  is  now 
considering  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  C.E.,  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  University  College,  London,  to  establish  for  its 
members  a  system  of  instruction  comprising  mensuration,  drawing, 
elementary  geometry,  mechanics,  the  construction  of  stairs,  &c. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  society  declare  themselves,  in  their 
last  published  "monthly  report,"  so  impressed- — 

4i  With  the  importance  of  the  uikU  rtukhi.LS  and  of  its  value  to  the  trade, 
that  they  have  resolved  to  leave  uo  means  untried  to  make  its  adoption 
general  and  successful ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  branch  or  branches  con- 
jointly, or  any  number  of  members  from  thirty  upwards,  considering  that  a 
loan  would  unable  them  to  start  a  school  with  greater  chances  of  success, 
the  Executive  Committee  will  bo  prepared  to  entertain  an  application  for  a 
loan  from  the  Contingent  Fund,  and  be  ready  to  giant  such  loan  when 
satisfied  that  the  money  will  bo  usefully  applied/* 

Ilere  then  wc  have  one  of  those  societies  which  are  habitually 
accused  of  keeping  labour  to  a  dead  level,  and  putting  an  ex- 
tinguisher upon  the  workman's  abilities,  entering  upon  the  task  of 
assisting  its  members  to  acquire  the  higher  technical  education. 
With  two  such  instances  before  us,  at  the  bottom  and  the  top 
respectively  of  the  educational  scale,  surely  we  have  ever}'  encourage- 
ment to  take  the  work  manfully  in  hand  of  completing  the  educa- 
tion of  our  people. 

But  these  very  instances  show  once  more  what  I  have  before  in- 
sisted on,  that  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  scale  that  most  remains  to 
be  done — in  the  development,  I  mean,  of  whatever  special  aptitudes 
may  reveal  themselves  in  our  elementary  schools.  Now  I  know 
nothing  in  the  French  educational  system  so  enviable  as  the  Ecole 
Turgot  (see  Mr.  Samuelson's  report),  of  whose  800  pupils  100  are 
exhibitioners  from  the  primary  communal  schools,  and  who  receive 
in  this  a  three  years*  training  (with  two  supplementary  years  if 
required,  one  at  each  end  of  the  scale),  which  tits  M  for  every  career 
except  the  learned  professions  and  the  higher  gradeB  of  the  public 
service."  "  If  Paris  had  a  dozen  schools  like  that  of  the  Rue  Vert 
Bois"  (?>.,  the  school  in  question),  says  Mr.  Saniuelson,  "all  would 
be  filled."    And  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  hia  lately-published  work, 
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"  L'Ouvrier  de  Huit  Ans,"  says  to  precisely  the  same  effect :  "  If 
to-morrow  an  Ecole  Turgot  were  to  be  opened  in  each  of  the  Paris 
arrondmements,  there  would  not  be  after  three  months'  time,  in  any 
one  of  such  schools,  one  empty  place."  He  recommends,  accord- 
ingly, the  multiplication  of  superior  "  primary  schools,"  of  which 
"  Turgot "  and  "  La  Martintere  "  are  the  fully  perfected  types.  But 
let  us  observe,  with  M.  Simon,  that  in  such  schools — 

"  One  does  not  learn  ...  to  be  a  turner,  engineer,  spinner,  weaver, 
cabinet-maker.  One  learns  what  ought  to  be  known  in  order  to  become 
distinguished  in  one's  own  calling,  and  even  in  any  calling ;  but  one  does 
not  learn  one's  calling.  A  working  man  leaving  the  Ecole  Turgot  has  every 
chance  of  becoming  a  foreman,  and  even  an  employer.  The  foremost  scholars 
get  places  at  once  in  the  direction  of  workshops.  Some  enter  the  special 
schools  of  Angers  or  Chalons,  or  even  the  Ecole  Centrale,  which  makes 
engineers  of  them.  ...  In  the  Industrial  Museum  of  La  Martiniere  one  may 
see,  inscribed  on  a  table  of  honour,  the  names  of  those  of  its  pupils  who 
have  reached  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.' ' 

Now  there  are  institutions  already  existing  amongst  us  which 
appear  to  me  just  fitted  to  take  this  middle  place,  by  somewhat 
widening  their  scope,  and  unbending  the  stiffness  of  their  scholastic 
theories.  I  mean  our  Working  Men's  Colleges  ;  now,  I  believe,  de- 
serving and  ripe  for  a  measure  of  public  and  State  recognition  and 
encouragement  which  they  have  not  yet  received.  Let  them  extend 
downwards,  in  point  of  age,  through  affiliated  schools — as  the  recently 
opened  "  South  London  Working  Men's  College"  is  doing  already — 
and  establish,  at  least  for  younger  pupils,  a  definite  curriculum  (in- 
cluding, however,  some  alternative,  or  even  optional  elements),  and 
they  will  be  able  to  take  up  the  more  promising  National  or  British 
school-boy,  and  turn  him  out  fit  to  become  anything  that  he  has  a 
bent  for.  The  three  years'  course  at  the  Ecole  Turgot  comprises, 
besides  religious  instruction,  English,  German,  French  (both  language 
and  literature),  history  and  geography,  book-keeping,  free-hand  and 
geometrical  drawing,  singing,  the  theory  of  music,  mathematics  (in- 
cluding logarithms),  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry,  natural 
history,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy — a  final  supplementary 
year  carrying  the  pupil  yet  further.  It  would  be  easy  to  criticize 
the  elements  of  this  curriculum ;  the  fact  remains  that  a  boy  of  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  may  fight  his  way  to  it  from  an  ordinary  primary 
school,  and  after  three  years  take  his  place  at  once,  as  M.  Jules  Simon 
tells  us,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  labour. 

Quite  apart  from  such  establishments  are  what  M.  Simon  calls 
"  Apprenticeship  Schools,"  the  Society  of  Arts'  "  special  institutions 
for  technical  instruction  " — i.e.f  the  schools  where  one  learns  a  trade  or 
calling ;  such,  for.  instance,  as  the  "  Serological  School "  of  Besan- 
con,  which  our  working  watchmakers  have  examined  and  carefully 
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reported  on  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  Without  contesting  the  utility 
of  these  for  the  more  delicate  and  scientific  trades  (of  which  watch- 
making is  a  good  example),  I  confers  to  a  great  distrust  of  their 
over-multiplication,  lest  the  human  element  should  disappear  in  them 
before  the  commercial  one,  and  they  should  become  mere  patent 
machines  for  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  of  some  particular 
kind  of  workman  whose  services  happen  to  be  in  demand  for  the  time 
being.  But  I  conceive  that  if  our  Working  Men's  Colleges  were, 
by  a  development  of  juvenile  education,  relieved  gradually  from  the 
task  of  imparting  elementary  instruction  in  any  branch  to  the  adult 
workman,  it  would  be  most  appropriate  that  they  should,  side  by 
side  with  classes  imparting  the  highest  kind  of  theoretic  instruction, 
exhibit  also  the  practice  which  corresponds  to  theory,  in  the  shape 
of  classes  of  applied  science  and  art — <\<j^  geometry,  ftc.,  as  applied 
to  building,  chemistry  to  dyeing,  &c.t  design  to  carving,  &c.» 
acoustics  to  pianoforte-making,  &c.  Otherwise  the  ordinary  train* 
ing  in  (not  for)  any  given  trade  can  only,  I  conceive,  be  acquired 
within  the  Workshop  or  factory,  and  through  actual  labour,  I  am 
far  from  denying  that  such  training  is  not  itself  in  most  cases  very 
insufficient  or  very  deficient  ;  that  apprenticeship  is  too  often  a  farce  ; 
that  the  law  is  powerless  to  make  it  a  reality.  In  this  respect  wo 
are  certainly  no  worse  off  than  our  neighbours.  Mr.  Samuclson,  after 
visiting  the  spinning  and  weaving  schools  of  Mulhouse,  says: — 

li  Accustomed  only  to  our  English  factory  system  in  its  maturity,  it  was 
long  before  I  could  understand  how,  and  why,;  the  plan  of  teaching  trades 
in  a  school  was  first  conceived.  It  appears  to  have  arisen  from  two  causes  ; 
the  first  was  tht  imuffinennj,  the  imincrrity  of  (he  nrtliuanj  apprenticeship  to 
handicrttftn." 

But  that  question  fa  one  too  large  to  be  more  than  hinted  at  here, 
and  confines  upon  other*  larger  still  in  the  more  purely  social  sphere. 
8ince,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  rule  the  apprentice  learns 
his  trade  from  the  workman  and  not  from  the  employer — even  when 
he  is  bound  to  the  latter — anything  that  tends  to  improve  the  former 
must  be  favourable  to  him ;  whilst  he  himself,  by  means  of  a  larger 
primary  instruction,  would  be  better  fitted  to  learn  what  the  work- 
shop haw  to  teach  him. 

Factory  schools,  again,  are  institutions  which,  in  their  most 
perfect  examples,  strongly  resemble  what  I  conceive  of  as  the  junior 
department  of  a  Working  Man's  College,  and  which  should,  I  think, 
be  made  as  far  as  possible  to  conform  to  that  pattern.  But  they  are 
still,  I  fear,  too  often  far  below  the  mark  even  of  good  elementary 
schools  of  the  ordinary  type.  Again,  though  institutions  of  various 
descriptions  for  adult  education  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with 
many  of  our  industrial  establishments,  yet  Mr.  Akroyd's  example 
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remains,  I  believe,  as  yet  unfollowed  in  the  creation  of  the  Halifax 
Working  Men's  College.  Yet  what  should  be  the  more  natural 
homes  of  such  colleges  than  those  true  labour-cities,  our  great  mills, 
works,  and  factories  P 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  I  have  said  on  a  subject  capable  of  infinite 
development :  In  the  question  of  improving  the  so-called  "  technical 
education  "  of  our  artisans  lies  involved,  as  I  venture  to  think,  and 
as  it  is  in  part  felt  already,  the  completing  of  our  whole  educational 
system ;  the  broadening  of  its  basis  in  elementary  instruction ;  the 
organizing  of  appliances  to  connect  that  instruction  with  our  higher 
Science  and  Art  (teaching  which  I  hold  to  be  already  on  a  footing  far 
from  unsatisfactory),  and  to  develop  it  generally ;  above  all,  a  resolute 
determination  to  bury  henceforth*  no  human  talent  on  the  plea  that 
it  ought  to  be  buried,  but  to  put  it  out  to  the  utmost  usury ;  to  crush 
henceforth  no  God-given  powers  to  some  level  of  "  station,"  which 
we  blasphemously  choose  to  fix  for  them,  but  to  develop  them, 
whenever  discovered,  to  the  uttermost.  When  we  shall  have  thus 
learnt  to  train  men  as  men,  the  training  them  as  carpenters  or 
bricklayers,  weavers  or  spinners,  will  become  a  far  easier,  as  it  is 
a  far  less  important  matter — one  not  by  any  means  to  be  neglected, 
but  which  will  easily  fall  into  its  place  as  a  mere  detail  of  the  larger 
work. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 
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Rerol'ectvmt  *f  Henry  Watkwt  AUen,  Brigadier- &meratt 

fnbvatt  State*  Army  ;  Ex-Gmemor  of  Umtunm.  Bj 
Sahah  A.  Doumy.   NpwYofft,  [ta*7t] 

ON  an  autumn  day  in  the  year  1859  two  English  travellers  were 
looking  (perhaps  without  any  very  enthusiastic  admiration) 
at  Canova's  Venus  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  One  of  them 
was  in  the  act  of  moving  towards  the  side  which  was  in  shade, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  it,  when  a  gentleman  entering  from 
an  inner  room  volunteered  the  information  that  the  pedestal  was 
so  contrived  as  to  allow  the  figure  to  be  turned  round.  Although 
the  stranger,  in  the  fairness  of  his  complexion  and  in  some  other 
respects,  was  very  unlike  our  typical  idea  of  an  American,  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  his  nationality.  There  was  something  in  bis 
appearance  and  in  the  few  words  which  he  spoke  that  led  the  English- 
men to  suppose  him  somewhat  of  a  character  ;  and,  having  expressed 
this  opinion  to  each  other,  they  thought  of  him  no  more. 

Two  days  later,  however,  on  embarking  at  Leghorn  for  Civita 
Vecchia,  they  observed  their  acquaintance  of  the  Pitti  Palace  among 
the  passengers.  He  too  recognised  them  ;  and  before  long  they  had 
(without  any  pumping)  learned  a  good  deal  about  him.  His  name  was 
Allen ;  he  was  a  sugar-planter  in  Louisiana,  and  had  called  bis  estate 
Allendale.    In  earlier  life  be  had  been  engaged  in  various  occupa- 


t  ions  j  among  other  things,  ho  had  been  a  soldier,  and  from  hi* 
military  service  was  entitled  to  style  himself  Captain,  lie  had  been 
at  college  too,  and  had,  in  his  way,  a  strong  taste  for  literature ;  his 
way  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  being  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  his  English  acquaintances.  Ho  hud  been  engaged  in  a  good  many 
duels — or  H  difficulties/'  as  he  called  them — fought,  for  the  most 
part,  on  behalf  of  other  persons  whom  he  supposed  to  need  a  cham- 
pion ;  and  there  was  a  comical  story  of  an  adventure  with  a  French- 
man at  Stmshurg.  to  whom  ho  was  offering  "satisfaction,"  when 
the  police  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  walked  off  their  countryman  to 
prison.  As  a  slave-owner  he  was  no  admirer  of  "  XJncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  was  vehement  against  the  policy  of  the  Northern  Americans ; 
indeed  it  was  from  his  conversation  that  we  first  learned  to  under- 
stand the  intensity  of  the  exasperation  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
United  States  which  was  soon  to  burst  out  into  war.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  regularly  to  "the  democratic  paper  of  my  State 
— the  Hilton  Rowjt  Of^mer/*  lie  was  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Assembly,  and  had  various  stories  to  tell  of  his  experiences  there  ; 
fur  nivalin-,  that  he  was  once  obliged  to  address  a  refractory  member 
in  these  words — "  Sir,  if  you  come  here  cutting  up  shines  like  that, 
I  shall  order  you  into  custody  ;  "  that  the  hon.  member,  by  further 
insubordination,  obliged  him  to  fulfil  his  threat,  and  afterwards  sent 
him  a  challenge,  which  Allen,  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  duty  of  officials  in  such  cases,  and  in  reliance  on  his 
own  well-established  character  as  a  man  of  courage,  refused.  We^ 
ventured  to  suggest,  with  reference  to  something  which  he  had  before 
said  as  to  the  un- wisdom  of  the  English  in  submitting  to  **  the 
mummery  of  court-dresses,"  that  if  the  Speaker  of  Baton  Rouge 
were  gowned  and  wigged  like  his  brother  of  Westminster,  the  most 
audacious  member  of  the  Assembly  would  never  venture  to  question 
his  authority ;  and  he  allowed  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  the 
remark.  At  Civita  Vcechia  he  startled  one  of  our  fellow-passengers, 
an  American  lady,  usually  resident  at  Rome,  by  asking  her,  "  Does 
the  Pope  go  much  into  society  ?  J*  But  happily  the  questions  which 
divided  the  North  and  the  South  were  not  mooted  between  them. 

At  Rome  we  were  in  the  same  hotel  with  him.  During  the  day- 
time we  saw  little  of  him,  for  he  rushed  about  from  one  sight  to 
another  in  the  way  which  is  possible  for  none  but  Americans,  and 
we  believe  that  during  his  short  stay,  which  lasted  only  from  Tuesday 
afternoon  to  Saturday  evening,  he  contrived  to  see  more  than  his. 
English  friends  saw  in  three  weeks.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  lighted 
on  him  in  some  gallery — admiring,  for  instance,  in  the  Vatican,  a  group 
of  J-  Venus  chastising  Cupid  " — giving  him  scix&ors,  as  he  expressed  it 
in  an  idiom  which  was  then  new  to  us  ;  or  he  greeted  us  in  the 
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streets  from  a  cab  which  was  urged  along  at  more  than  the  ordinary 
Roman  pace.  But  our  intercourse  with  him  was  chiefly  at  the  dinner- 
table  and  in  the  evening.  His  first  impression  of  Rome  was  summed 
up  on  the  day  of  hia  arrival,  after  a  survey  of  about  two  hours, — 
u  I  think,  sir,  this  Borne  is  a  one- horse  place ; n  but  his  sojourn  there 
was  nevertheless  a  time  of  intense  delight.  His  pride  in  his  own 
country  might  have  seemed  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  any 
other  country.  He  could  never  admire  anything  without  violently 
dragging  in  something  finer  of  tho  same  sort  from  America.  In 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  like,  we,  of  course,  allowed  him  his 
own  way,  without  any  questioning  of  the  New  World's  superiority. 
As  to  art,  he  avowedly  preferred  Mr.  Hiram  Powers  to  all  the  ancients ; 
oven  as  to  ruins  we  are  not  sure  that  he  was  willing  to  let  America 
be  outdone.  Yet  he  enjoyed  Florence  and  Rome  exceedingly,  n  We 
are  a  great  nation,"  was  a  sentence  continually  repeated,  although 
certainly  never  contradicted  ;  and,  having  a  vehement  horror  of  the 
Roman  religion,  fed  by  apocalyptic  theories  of  the  kind  which  are 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Gumming,  he  entertained 
imaginations  of  throwing  down  the  "  scarlet  woman  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints/3*  and  of  seeing  the  "star- spangled  banner"  wave 
over  the  harbour  of  Civita  Vecchia  and  tho  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On 
the  evening  after  our  arrival,  as  we  were  threading  our  way  by  scanty 
light  through  the  dingy  lanes  between  the  Corso  and  the  Forum,  and 
one  of  the  party  observed  that  the  streets  of  Rome  were  said  to  be 
not  always  safe  after  nightfall,  our  gallant  companion  brought  out 
with  a  triumphant  air  an  account  of  the  "  Five  Points  "  at  New  York, 
where  it  was  "as  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  t?  to  pass  at  night ; 
and  how  he  himself,  with  the  very  sword-stick  which  he  was  then 
carrying,  gave  the  brigands  of  that  dangerous  locality  something 
more  than  as  good  as  they  brought.  So  determined  was  he  that  the 
♦States  should  not  be  surpassed,  even  in  the  badness  of  their  police. 
Yet,  with  all  his  proneness  to  brag — much  of  his  nation,  and  even 
somewhat  of  himself — there  was  in  him  a  singular  mixture  of  modesty. 
And  very  widely  as  his  ideas  differed  from  any  that  we  had  been 
accustomed  to,  we  liked  him  much,  and  were  heartily  sorry  when  he 
left  us,  little  expecting  that  we  should  ever  see  him  or  hear  of  him 
again. 

The  authoress  of  the  book  before  us  says  of  her  hero  : — 

44  Ho  was  extremely  sick  for  several  weeks  on  hin  return  to  London  in 
tho  fall  of  1859.  He  received  during  this  dangerous  illness  the  most 
devoted  attention  from  two  English  gentlemen,  whose  acquaintance  ho  had 


*  Iter*  aril.  -tt  6.  Thifl  phrase  had  utrongly  laid  hold  of  his  mind.  Ono  day,  while 
walking  with  him  in  the  Loggio  of  thu  Vatican,  wp  met  a  cardinal.  "  Lwk/*  said 
Allen,  *'  at  his  stockings  dyed  with  the  hlood  of  the  saints  !" 
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formed  whilst  travelling  in  Italy.  He  was  very  grateful  for  the  affectionate 
services  rendered  him  in  the  hour  of  need  by  these  gentlemen,  and  often 
spoke  of  it." — (P.  47.) 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  acquaintance  which  we  have  described 
was  not  forgotten ;  but  it  would  be  yet  more  pleasant  for  the  survivors 
if  they  could  feel  themselves  entitled  to  the  gratitude  which  is  here 
spoken  of.  But  in  truth  they  had  no  opportunity  of  rendering  the 
services  for  which  credit  is  given  to  them.  One  of  them — the  writer 
of  this  paper — was  not  in  London  at  all  during  Allen's  stay  there. 
The  other,  whose  return  to  England  and  whose  residence  Allen  had 
accidentally  discovered,  complied  at  once  with  a  request  that  he  would 
call  on  him  at  his  hotel ;  but,  although  he  would  assuredly  have  been 
ready  to  show  him  further  kindness,  found  that  this  was  impossible, 
as  the  sick  man  had  by  that  time  so  far  recovered  that  he  was 
resolved  to  set  out  homewards  the  very  next  day.  In  the  course  of 
his  violent  sight-seeing  at  Home,  Allen  had  disregarded  all  warnings 
as  to  the  danger  of  exposing  himself  to  the  air  at  certain  hours,  and 
the  result  of  this  was,  that  on  board  the  Marseilles  steamer  an  attack 
of  Roman  fever  developed  itself.  "With  characteristic  energy  he 
struggled  against  this  disease  as  far  as  London  ;  but  there  he  found 
himself  unable  to  struggle  any  longer,  and  lay  for  some  time  between 
life  and  death,  without  any  other  attendance  on  which  he  could 
reckon  than  'that  of  the  people  of  his  hotel,  and  of  a  doctor  whom 
they  called  in.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  kindness  which  his 
acquaintances  of  Florence  and  Rome  feel  themselves  bound  to  dis- 
claim, may  in  reality  have  been  rendered  to  him  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  his  companion  from  Marseilles.* 

Weak  as  he  still  was,  Allen  resisted  all  entreaties  that  he  would 
put  off  his  start  for  a  few  days.  Some  weeks  later  a  letter  was 
received,  giving  an  account  of  his  arrival  at  Allendale,  and  of  the 
joyful  welcome  with  which  he  had  been  received  by  his  "  servants," 
who  bad  been  alarmed  by  a  report  of  his  death ;  and  after  this  letter 
we  heard  nothing  of  him  directly.  During  the  great  contest 
which  began  soon  afterwards,  a  friend,  whose  acquaintance  with 
its  details  was  much  greater  than  our  own,  occasionally  sent  us 
scraps  of  information  from  American  papers,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  Allen  was  prominent  on  the  Southern  side :  one  scene  in  par- 
ticular we  remember,  in  which,  amidst  immense  enthusiasm,  he 
unfurled  the  new  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  declaring  the  accession  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Southern  cause,  f  At  length  he"attained  the  honour 
of  being  quoted  in  a  leading  article  of  the  Times  as  having  written  to 

*  This  is  the  impression  of  the  writer's  fellow-traveller.  His  own  is  that,  in  the 
letter  written  from  the  hotel,  Allen  spoke  of  himself  as  having  been  utterly  without 
friends  during  his  illness. 

t  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "  Recollections." 
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the  Confederate  Secretary  of  State — "Sir,  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  arm  the  black  man  ;  "  and  the  impersonation  of  all  the  Southern 
negroes  in  this  phrase  reminded  us  unmistakably  of  the  writer's 
style  of  language.  But  the  advice  came  too  late,  and  this  letter 
was  followed  very  closely  by  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Confederation. 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  last  year  that  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring  what  had  become  of  our  old  travelling  acquaintance  ; 
and  we  then  learnt  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  his  life  had  been 
published  in  a  volume,  of  which,  by  special  order,  we  have  been  able 
to  procure  a  copy.  The  character  and  career  set  forth  in  this  hook  are 
so  remarkable,  that  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  up  a  brief 
sketch  of  Allen's  life,  prefacing  it  with  our  own  reminiscences  of  him. 

ii. 

The  authoress,  Mrs,  Dorsey,  appears  to  have  known  her  hero  inti- 
mately, and  to  have  stood  high  in  his  esteem.  She  is  one  of  those 
who  have  suffered  severely  by  the  war,  and  her  strong  feelings  as  a 
11  Southern  woman  "  are  expressed  without  reserve.  She  is  evidently 
a  lady  of  unusual  learning,  the  display  of  which  has  been  some- 
what barbarously  marred  by  her  printer;*  and  from  a  specimen  of 
her  conversation  which  is  given  at  pp.  310 — 317,  it  would  seem  that, 
although  a  Southern,  and  (we  are  happy  to  say)  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian, she  might  be  able  to  hold  her  own  against  the  most  illuminated 
and  eloquent  ladies  of  the  Bostonian  coteries.  If  we  do  not  criticize 
her  work,  therefore,  we  are  willing  that  this  should  be  set  down  to 
a  humble  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  soar  so  high ;  in  any  case, 
we  should  not  be  disposed  to  make  any  unfriendly  remarks  on  a 
book  which  sets  before  us  a  lively  image  of  one  whom  we  have 
known,  and  which  adds  to  our  recollections  of  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  his  earlier  and  of  his  later  life,  with  im- 
portant lights  as  to  parts  of  his  character  which  were  not  called  forth 
during  our  intercourse  with  him.  We  may,  however,  notice  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  volume  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the 
American  war  than  to  the  biography  of  Governor  Allen,  although  it  is 
our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  narrower  and  personal  subject. 

Henry  Watkins  Allen,  one  of  seven  children  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner in  Virginia,  was  born  in  1820.  His  descent  on  the  father's 
side  was  from  Scotland,  and  on  the  mother's  from  Wales  ;  but,  instead 
of  following  Mrs.  Dorsoy  into  her  ethnological  speculations  on  the 

•  Wo  would,  however,  gladly  allow  the  printer  to  do  his  woret  with  the  hits  of  Greelcv 
Latin,  .Spanish,  Italian,  Ge  rman,  French,  and  other  tongues,  which  are  ho  profusely 
scattered  over  Mrs*  Dorsey ra  pages,  if  we  could  only  trust  his  figures.  But  these  are 
often  very  puzzling  as  to  dates,  nor  is  Mrs.  Dorsey  herself  bo  distinct  :if>  hor  readers 
anight  wish  in  this  icspect. 
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effects  of  a  pedigree  thus  compounded,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  her  sketch  of  the  character  which  resulted  from  these 
and  other  influences : — 

"A  proud,  romantic,  chivalric  nature,  in  which  we  find  so  much  to 
admire — perhaps  something  to  condemn — a  courageous  rashness,  an  impulso 
to  strike  at  a  word,  which  oftentimes  leads,  indeed,  sometimes  did  lead,  to 
sorrow  and  regret  in  our  hero,  for  a  hasty  speech  or  an  angry  stroke.  But 
there  never  was  any  malice  or  nursing  of  wrath  in  this  nature, — rash,  but 
true ;  quick,  but  not  malignant ;  flashing  with  sudden  ire,  but  sweet  and 
sound  in  temper ;  with  nothing  hidden,  nothing  mean ;  heartfelt  warmth, 
earnest  affection,  constancy,  generosity,  no  revenge ;  with  a  softness  and 
tenderness  of  soul  almost  feminine.  Behold  here  the  qualities  which  have 
made  the  name  and  memory  of  Henry  W.  Allen  a  sound  of  love  and  pleasant 
recollections  in  the  ears  of  Louisianians." — (Pp.  20-21.) 

Having  lost  his  wife.  Dr.  Allen  removed  in  1833  to  the  State  of 
Missouri,  where  Henry,  after  a  somewhat  scanty  allowance  of  school- 
ing, was  placed  in  a  commercial  store.  But  we  need  hardly  say  that 
every  American  of  note  runs  through  half-a-dozen  occupations  before 
finding  out  that  to  which  he  is  to  settle  down  for  life ;  and  so  it  was 
with  young  Allen.  His  dislike  of  trade  was  so  strong  that  his  father 
allowed  him  to  give  it  up,  and  to  enter  at  Marion  College,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  But  Dr.  Allen,  a  worthy  but  somewhat  grim 
man,  of  reserved  character,  and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation, was  very  unlike  his  impetuous  son ;  and  in  consequence 
of  some  quarrel,  the  youth  resolved  to  push  his  way  in  the  world 
by  his  own  energy  and  in  his  own  fashion.  Leaving  college  at 
seventeen,  he  boldly  sought  out  for  himself  a  new  sphere,  where  he 
became  first  a  private  tutor,  and  afterwards  master  of  a  school. 
While  thus  employed  he  was  able  to  devote  his  spare  hours  to  the 
study  of  law ;  and  having  in  due  time  been  licensed  to  practise  as 
a  lawyer,  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  good  start  in  his  profession 
(although  as  yet  only  twenty-two)  when  the  war  in  Texas  irre- 
sistibly attracted  him.  He  served  for  some  months  with  much  dis- 
tinction, and,  when  the  war  was  over,  he  returned  to  his  legal 
employment  at  Grand  Gulf,  on  the  Mississippi.  Here  he  married  a 
beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  planter.  The  match  was  a 
stolen  one ;  but  the  parents  were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  all 
seemed  to  be  going  well,  when  the  young  wife  began  to  droop,  and 
after  a  marriage  of  six  years,  left  Allen  a  widower  in  1850.  Of 
this  part  of  his  story  he  said  nothing  to  his  English  friends.  His 
loss  would  seem  to  have  been  deeply  felt ;  and,  although  there  are 
hints  as  to  some  love  affairs  of  later  date,  he  never  married  again. 

A  visit  to  a  watering-place  for  the  sake  of  health  led  to  an 
acquaintance  with  an  old  Louisiana  colonel  and  sugar  planter,  who 
was  so  much  pleased  by  Allen's  kindness,  that  he  proposed  to  him 
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a  change  of  occupation,  which  Alien,  eager  to  leave  a  place  which 
had  lately  been  the  scene  of  so  much  grief  to  him,  gladly  accepted, 
lie  became  manager  of  the  colonel's  estates,  and  the  old  man  at  his 
death  left  him  the  option  of  purchasing  a  large  property  on  such 
terms,  in  regard  to  price  and  time  of  payment,  us  virtually  made  it 
a  gift.  In  1852,  then,  he  settled  at  Allendale,  as  the  place  was 
thenceforth  called,  and,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  he  soon  entered 
into  the  politics  of  Louisiana,  and  became  distinguished  in  the 
Aaeembly  of  the  State.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  with  a  view  to 
fit  himself  better  for  public  life  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  ho  left 
his  sugar-canes  for  a  time,  that  he  might  complete  his  long-inter* 
rupted  academical  studies.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired,  not  to 
Marion  College,  but  to  the  more  renowned  TnivtT*ity  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  matriculated  as  a  student  of  law  ;  and  thus 
he  was  brought  for  a  time  into  intercourse  with  people  of  a  diflerent 
type  from  those  among  whom  he  had  before  lived — with  u  Parsons, 
Loring,  Worcester  the  lexicographer,  Edward  Everett,  Green  of 
the  Boston  Post,  and  other  lions  among  the  Bustoinans  "  (p.  45). 

Then  followed  the  European  tour,  of  which  we  need  only  say  further 
that  he  was  partly  induced  to  undertake  it  by  a  wish  to  share  in  the 
Italian  war — a  wish  which  was  happily  frustrated  by  the  war's 
coming  speedily  to  an  end  ;  and  that  be  published  in  a  collected 
form  his  letters  to  the  Baton  Rouge  Ofaarer.  These  letters,  how- 
ever, are  unknown  to  us.  For  a  time  alter  his  return  to  America 
he  occupied  himself  in  cultivating  his  estate,  and,  as  before,  in  public 
business.    But  the  most  important  part  of  his  life  was  yet  to  come. 

in. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Allen  was  at  Havana  for  the  sake 
of  his  health  ;  but  the  pugnacity  which  had  made  him  eager  to  mix 
in  a  quarrel  so  remote  from  his  own  concerns  as  the  war  of  Northern 
Italy  was  now  quickened  by  patriotism,  and  he  at  once  returned 
home,  joined  the  Fourth  Louisiana  regiment  of  cavalry  as  a  u  high 
private,"'  and  was  elected  lieutenant- colonel.  His  reputation  both 
as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man  of  administrative  ability  speedily  procured 
him  important  appointments.  ILis  first  command  was  at  Ship  Island  ; 
and  here  he  displayed  not  only  the  energy  of  his  character,  but  his 
power  of  making  himself  at  once  respected  and  beloved  by  those  who 
were  placed  under  him. 

"  He  kept  his  men  amused  and  healthy  by  making  them  build  sand- bag 
Latteries, — warm  work  under  a  tropical  sun  I  The  labour  was  hard,  though 
essential ;  one  company  (not  of  the  Fourth  Louisiana)  mutinied  about  itf 
and  refused  to  work.  Allen  promptly  ordered  the  guns  to  bo  turned  on  the 
mutineers,  marched  the  whole  force  with  loaded  masketa  upon  them,  and 
quelled  the  mutiny  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.    The  soldiers  liked 
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him  none  the  less  for  his  resolute  discipline.  The  Confederate  army,  being 
composed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  principally  of  volunteers  from  the 
highest  walks  of  social  life  in  the  South,  was  a  peculiar  body  of  men.  .  .  . 
Allen  was  the  right  sort  of  a  commander  for  such  men.  Strict  and  rigid  in 
discipline,  off  duty  he  was  the  companion  and  genial  friend  of  his  men, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  as  well  born  and  educated  as  himself.  He  never 
forgot  that  his  was  an  army  of  gentlemen ;  some  of  our  officers  did." — (P.  55.) 

There  was  no  actual  fighting  at  Ship  Island  ;  but  Allen  tried  very 
hard  to  get  up  a  little  affair  of  his  own. 

"  Taking  offence  at  an  expression  of  the  Federal  officer  in  command 
opposed  to  him,  regarding  the  observation  as  individually  insulting,  inde- 
pendent of  the  public  quarrel,  Allen  sent  him  a  cartel.  The  officer  refused 
it ;  the  Federal  did  not  understand  Sir  Lancelot  redimvus.  Allen  fought 
duels.  He  thought  it  right.  a  I  know  from  his  own  lips  that  he  always  said 
his  prayers  as  piously  before  going  out  to  fight  a  duel  as  when  he  went  into 
battle.  .  .  .  This  code  governs  the  whole  South ;  and  all  men,  except 
they  may  be  clergymen,  are  considered  to  be  bound  by  it,  by  the  adaman- 
tine fetters  of  opinion,  caste,  and  custom.  We  have  seen  how  ready  Allen 
was  to  assume  the  championship  of  such  persons.  Whenever  he  found  the 
weak  or  the  defenceless  attacked,  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  defend  them." 
—(Pp.  56,  61.) 

For  us,  who  well  remember  the  time  when  duelling  was  regarded 
as  a  disagreeable  necessity  in  England,  but  have  lived  to  see  it  utterly 
extinguished  by  a  change  in  social  opinion,  it  is  needless  to  controvert 
the  arguments  by  which  Allen  is  represented  as  justifying  the  prac- 
tice, while  admitting  that  "  in  the  millennium  of  ploughshares  and 
pruning-hooks  "  it  would  be  no  longer  desirable.  But  the  high  view 
of  it — as  a  thing  to  be  undertaken  out  of  charity  towards  those  who 
could  not  fight  for  themselves;  as  a  solemn  ordeal,  for  which  he 
was  to  prepare  himself  by  religious  exercises,  like  the  knights  who 
formerly  watched  and  prayed  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Drausius  at 
Soissons — this  view  may  be  noted  as  very  remarkable  in  a  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and,  above  all,  in  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

From  Ship  Island  Allen  was  transferred  to  the  town  of  Jackson, 
where  he  was  appointed  military  governor  by  General  Beauregard. 
He  had  by  this  time  risen  to  the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment ;  and  here 
is  an  account  of  his  behaviour  in  his  first  action — the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  fought  on  the  6th  of  April,  1862  : — 

"  In  the  morning  he  was  ordered  by  Bragg  to  charge  a  battery  of,  the 
enemy  stationed  in  a  thicket ;  it  was  a  strong  position  on  an  eminence, 
and  the  guns  were  very  troublesome.  The  aide-de-camp  who  took  the 
order  to  Allen  says,  *  I  found  him  near  a  small  copse.  He  received  the 
order  in  silence;  then,  turning  his  head  round,  he  called  his  servant 
Hippolyte,  who  was  standing  near  by.  "  Hippolyte,"  he  said,  in  his  rapid 
way,  "  we  are  going  to  charge  ;  stand  here  in  a  safe  place,  but  watch  that 
flag.  I  shall  either  be  before  it  or  by  it.  If  I  fall,  search  for  me,  and  take 
me  to  the  rear,  if  wounded ;  if  dead,  bury  me  decently ;  and  now,  God 
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bless  you  ;  you  have  been  a  faithful  servant,'1  wringing  the  hand  of  his  now 
weeping  slave/  Allen  led  his  regiment.  Twice  he  charged  on  the  battery  ; 
his  men  were  fearfully  cut  up,  but  they  heard  the  voice  of  their  beloved 
colonel,  clear  and  distinct,  through  the  noise  of  battle,  and  they  followed 
him  through  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  unhesitatingly,  never  faltering  nil 
instant.  Allen's  heart  bled  to  see  his  men  dropping  around  him— wounded* 
dying.  After  the  second  charge,  he  sent  to  tell  General  Bragg  that  his 
regiment  was  suffering  fearfully,  and  to  ask  if  he  muat  make  another  charge 
with  them.  *  Tell  Colonel  Allen  I  want  no  faltering  now,1  was  the  stern 
reply.  Allen  wits  startled  and  stung  at  the  unjust  accusation  of  lack  of 
courage.  He  never  forgot  nor  forgave  it.  Rising  in  his  stirrups,  without 
a  word  of  reply,  he  waved  his  sword  to  his  men  to  follow,  and  charged 
the  guns  once  more.  The  men  rolled  from  their  saddles  like  leaves  about 
him*  This  last  charge  was  as  useless  and  ineffectual  as  the  other  two. 
The  enemy's  position  was  too  strong.  A  Minie  ball  struck  Allen  in  the 
mouth,  as  he  cheered  bis  men  on  this  fruitless  fide  to  death  for  so  many  of 
them.  The  ball  passed  out  through  the  cheek.  Catching  up  a  handful  of 
cotton  lint,  Allen  stuck  it  on  the  wound,  which,  though  painful,  was  not 
serious  ;  tied  his  handkerchief  around  his  jaws  with  tamj-froid  in  the  midst 
of  the  rain  of  bullets  and  shells.  His  clothes,  cloak,  and  cap  were  riddled 
with  shot-holes ;  but  he  remained  in  his  saddle  all  day,  never  quitting  the 
field,  but  doing  his  utmost  to  the  last  lingering  hours  of  daylight  before  he 
sought  medical  relief  or  repose.  The  day  declined  on  a  glorious  victory  for 
the  Confederates.  Bragg  made  the  amend*  honorable  to  Allen  by  a  very 
flattering  report  of  him  and  his  beloved  Fourth  Louisiana  in  the  official 
report  of  the  battle;1— (Pp.  74-5,  79-) 

Like  other  troops,  the  Confederates,  having  suffered  great  hard- 
ships before  their  victory,  were  injured  by  indulgence  in  the  good 
things  which  it  threw  into  their  hands ;  and  something  of  this  wus 
visible  among  the  Fourth  Louisiana  on  the  following  day.  The  same 
officer  of  General  Beauregard's  staff  who  hag  already  been  quoted 
describes  the  colonel : — 

M  There  was  Allen,  his  face  tied  up  in  a  bloody  handkerchief,  with  a  bit 
of  raw  cotton  sticking  on  his  cheek — -which  certainly  did  not  improve  his 
beauty- — one  minute  entreating,  praying,  weeping,  tears  streaming  as  he 
implored  the  men  to  stand ;  the  next  moment  swearing,  raging  at  them, 
abusing  them,  berating  them,  giving  them  every  angry  epithet  he  could 
think  of;  then  addressing  them  in  the  most  affectionate  words.  But  he 
succeeded  in  gathering  together  not  only  his  own  men,  but  a  number  of 
stragglers  from  othef  regiments,  whom  he  coaxed  or  abused  back  into  the 
ranks.  The  last  I  saw  of  him,  he  was  off  with  them  like  a  whirlwind  into 
the  thick  of  the  battle." — (P.  76.) 

After  various  other  employments,  during  a  time  when  some  grave 
and  (as  it  proved)  fatal  errors  were  committed  by  the  Confederates, 
and  during  which  New  Orleans  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  Allen 
was  appointed  to  take  a  share  in  the  defence  of  Vieksburg,  which 
held  out  for  sixty-seven  day*.  Hero  is  another  specimen  of  hia 
manner,  both  in  action  and  in  language  : — 

"  Six  batteries  were  completed  under  the  eyes  and  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Allen  was  given  one  of  these  to  construct.    The  enemy,  discovering  him, 
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poured  their  fire  on  the  spot  where  ho  stood.  Just  as  he  had  placed  his 
last  gun,  aiding  with  his  own  hands  in  setting  it,  the  shells  fell  about 
rather  fast.  Allen's  men,  unused  to  what  our  Indian  allies  called  '  the 
firepots  and  kettles/  began  to  dodge  from  their  work.  Seeing  this,  their 
intrepid  commander  sprang  upon  the  most  exposed  gun,  and  shouted  to 
his  command,  (  Soldiers,  you  came  here  to  fight.    You  are  ordered  to 

build  this  battery,  and '  (drawing  his  revolver)  ' d  n  me  if  I  don't 

shoot  down  the  first  of  yon  that  dodges  from  this  work  ;  by  ,  no  soldier 

of  mine  shall  dodge  from  his  dnty ! '  This  had  an  electric  effect.  He 
remained  standing  on  his  gnn.  The  men  rushed  around  him,  saying,  *  We 
won't  dodge  ;  get  off  that  gun  ;  we'll  die  by  you ! '  Setting  rapidly  to 
work  again,  they  soon  had  their  dangerous  task  completed — to  his  and 
their  satisfaction."— (Pp.  119, 120.)* 

Another  side  of  his  character  is  shown  in  a  story  of  the  gallantry 
which,  during  a  lull  in  the  siege  of  Yicksburg,  he  displayed  towards 
a  young  lady  unknown,  by  twice  swimming  his  horse  across  a  furious 
torrent  in  order  to  enable  her  to  take  part  in  a  wedding  festival, 
from  which,  but  for  his  courage  and  courtesy,  the  rising  of  the 
stream  would  have  debarred  her  (p.  124).  He  was,  it  appears,  a 
great  favourite  with  the  fair  sex,  who  honoured  him  with  compli- 
mentary addresses  during  his  life,  and  with  poetical  elegies  after 
his  death ;  even  in  his  solemn  State-papers  he  takes  occasion  to  pay 
such  compliments  as  no  English  statesman  would  venture  to  put  into 
black  and  white  to  the  fair  patriots  of  Louisiana. 

Still  the  war  went  on,  the  Confederates  endeavouring  by  valour, 
daring,  and  endurance  to  make  up  for  their  vast  inferiority  in 
strength  and  in  resources,  and  Allen  continued  to  distinguish  him- 
self. But  at  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  5th  of  August,  a 
check  was  put  to  his  career. 

"Before  going  into  the  fight,  he  had  been  commanded  by  General 
Boggles  'to  march  straight  to  the  front  until  he  was  ordered  to  stop.' 
He  obeyed  this  order  to  the  very  letter.  But  he  now  found  himself 
almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy;  he  had  gone  on  too  fast.  Square 
in  his  front  were  posted  along  the  roadside  the  enemy's  skirmishers; 
to  their  left,  a  battery  was  planted  at  the  mouth  of  a  street,  in  front 
of  the  outskirts  of  Baton  Rouge.  A  regiment  supported  this  battery ; 
its  men  were  placed  behind  the  fences  and  houses  hard  by.  Allen, 
turning  to  his  men,  shouted  gaily,  'Boys,  we  must  take  a  battery, — 
we  want  one ! '  Then  seizing  the  colours  of  Boyd's  battalion,  he  gave  tho 
order  to  charge,  and  dashed  at  full  speed,  ahead  of  his  troops,  upon  the 
battery,  holding  the  staff  of  the  colours  firmly  with  his  bridle-hand,  and 
waving  his  drawn  sword  with  his  right.  His  men  responded  with  a  shout, 
and  dashed  after  him  across  the  open  field.  Over  that  open  space,  for 
three  hundred  yards,  the  enemy  poured  a  raking  and  murderous  fire,  both 
with  small  arms  and  artillery.  But  Allen  had  been  ordered  *  to  charge  to 
the  front.'    On  he  went,  his  men  not  close  behind  him.    Man  after  man 


*  At  this  part  of  the  story  we  are  told  that  "  Captain  Brown  worked  with  rim " 
(p.  120).   Is  this  a  naturalized  American  word  P 
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went  down  on  that  dreadful  ride  Still  on,  on,  Allen  pressed.  Up  to 

the  very  inuzxles  of  the  guns.  At  this  important  moment  a  shell  «trut_-k 
his  horse,  killing  it  instantly;  the  canister-shot  scattering*  struck  him, 
shattering  one  leg  just  above  the  ankle,  and  passing  through  the  other, 
Allen  falling,  the  nag  went  down,  but  it  did  not  fall  to  the  ground  ;  private 
Cedars,  of  the  West  Louisiana  rides,  sprang  forward  and  caught  it.  ■  Tell 
them  to  go  on/  satd  Allen  with  the  last  effort  of  expiring  consciousness, 
and  fainted  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  A  cry  of  despair  went  up  from 
the  lips  of  the  Fourth  Louisiana  as  they  saw  their  beloved  commander  go 
down.  They  rushed  op  like  n  tornado  in  a  fury  of  vengeance,  and  killed 
every  man  at  the  guns  in  their  angry  desperation." — (Pp.  188-9.) 

But  soon,  dismayed  by  the  supposed  loss  of  their  commander p  they 
fell  back,  and  got  into  confusion — an  almost  unavoidable  result,  for 
which  Allen  was  always  eager  to  excuse  them  when  any  one  ventured 
on  that  account  to  cast  reflections  on  the  gallantry  of  the  Fourth 
Louisiana  (p.  147). 

**  Allen  had  been  borne  oif  the  field  on  the  muskets  of  his  men.  They 
laid  him  down  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  a  mile  from  the  town.  He  had 
recovered  consciousness  enough  to  recognise  his  condition,  and  the  men 
who  were  weeping  over  him.  He  asked  them  faintly  to  lay  him  down,  to 
k'ive  him  some  water,  and  to  leave  him.  i  I  must  die — I  feel  it !  *  he  said  ; 
*  God  bless  you  1  Go  back,  and  help  some  one  else  whom  you  can 
benefit ;  I  am  past  it.T  But  they  would  not  leave  him ;  they  sat  around 
him,  trying  to  stanch  the  blood,  watching  him  for  several  hours.  He 
was  wounded  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  past  noon 
before  Dr.  Anizi  Martin,  a  skilful  surgeon,  was  despatched  by  General 
Breckenridge  to  look  for  him.  *  Find  Allen  ;  save  him,  and  stay  with  him, 
doctor ;  he  is  as  brave  a  man  as  God  ever  made/  said  Breckenridge." — 
(P.  144.) 

This  Dr.  Martin — for  whose  singular  prenom  we  can  only  account 
by  supposing  it  to  be  abridged  from  Amaziah — is  described  as  a 
Scotch  highlander,  and  seems  to  have  been  as  decided  a  character 
as  Allen  himself,  who,  although  deeply  grateful  to  the  "old  cuss** 
for  his  .skill  and  kindness,  proved  a  very  refractory  patient — rebelling 
against  all  rules  of  diet,  and  outrageously  violating  them  when  the 
doctor's  back  was  turned.  Wounded  in  both  lege,  and  in  one  of  them 
very  severely,  Allen  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  submit 
to  amputation;  and  the  doctor,  after  long  and  close  attention,  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  something  like  a  cure  without  maiming  him. 
But  his  wounds  continually  caused  him  great  suffering,  and  to  all 
appearance  shortened  his  life ;  whereas,  if  he  had  consented  to 
sacrifice  the  more  seriously  damaged  of  his  limbs  (like  another 
famous  governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  of  Kow  York,  or  like  a  later 
American  worthy,  Birdofredum  Sawin),  he  might  probably  be  stump- 
ing about  stoutly  at  this  day,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  life,  useful- 
ness, and  honour  for  many  years  to  come. 

n  "When  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  use  crutches,  he  went  to  visit 
Ms  old  regiment.  It  was  a  most  affecting  scene.  The  scarred  men  pressed 
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around  him  with  shouts  of  applause.  They  seized  his  hands,  and  kissed 
them.  At  last  some  of  them  picked  him  up  in  their  arms,  embraced  him, 
and  bore  him  aloft  through  the  camp,  cheering  and  weeping  as  they  went. 
Allen  wept  like  a  child."— (P.  147.) 

The  readiness  to  shed  tears,  which  Gibbon  has  noticed  as  a  pecu- 
liarity in  ViUehardouin's  crusading  heroes,*  seems  to  have  been 
equally  prevalent  among  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  American  Con- 
federation. 

During  the  course  of  Allen's  recovery  various  civil  offices  were 
pressed  on  him  for  acceptance ;  but,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  yet 
be  equal  to  service  in  the  field,  he  declined  all  such  offers.  At 
length,  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  again  fit  for  military  work ;  and  when,  in  September, 
1863,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  with  a  com- 
mand in  "  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department/'  a  Federal  paper,  in 
announcing  the  fact,  described  him  as  "  one  of  the  best  fighting-men 
the  rebels  havo  in  the  south-west,  and  quite  popular  with  the  rank 
and  file"  (p.  234).  His  appointment  was  partly  due  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Colonel  Thomas,  who  urged  Allen's  claims  on  President 
Davis  in  preference  to  his  own,  and  was  the  first  to  greet  him  with 
the  title  of  general;  and  Allen  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  repaying 
the  obligation  by  recommending  Colonel  Thomas  as  his  successor  in 
the  brigade,  when  he  was  himself  almost  unanimously  elected 
governor  of*  the  State  of  Louisiana  (p.  246). 

IV. 

The  difficulties  which  surrounded  him  on  undertaking  this  impor- 
tant office  were  enormous.  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  had 
already  been  lost,  and  it  was  in  the  character  of  a  "  war  governor  " 
that  Allen  was  chosen  at  Shreveport,  which  had  become  the  capital 
of  the  remaining  part  of  Louisiana.  He  entered  on  his  work  by 
making  a  "  progress "  round  his  territory,  in  order  at  once  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  which  seems 
to  have  been  partly  a  tribute  to  his  well-known  past  career,  and  to 
the  visible  marks  which  he  bore  of  having  suffered  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  partly  to  have  been  excited  by  the  power  of  his 
stirring  addresses.  Mrs.  Dorsey's  account  of  his  oratory  is  discrimi- 
nating, and  agrees  well  with  our  ideas  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  him  : — 

"  His  style  of  oratory  was  peculiar — full  of  energy  and  excitement,  made 
ap  of  short,  curt  phrases;  a  conglomerate  of  rapid  thoughts,  fanciful, 
almost  exaggerated  illustration  ;  an  occasional  sentence  of  striking  beauty, 
melody,  and  deep  pathos,  interlarded  with  bits  of  verse,  or  peculiar  quota- 
tions from  all  sorts  of  authors ;  bursting  out  frequently  into  the  most  fervid, 

•  Gibbon,  yi.  17,  ed.  Milman,  1846. 
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impassioned  appeals  to  all  that  was  high,  romantic,  noble,  true,  an 
patriotic  in  man's  nature  ;  vehement,  earnest,  impulsive,  declamatory ;  very 
unequal,  sometimes  rising  into  loftiest  eloquence,  then  sinking  into  mere 
spouting,  but  always  exciting,  almost  enthralling  to  his  auditors,  who  never 
were  allowed  to  become  cool  enough  for  any  sense  of  criticism  ;  with  a  queer 
sort  of  whimsical,  rare  simplicity  and  singleness  of  idea  and  utterance  ;  with 
no  sense  of  the  humorous ;  *  honest,  intense,  going  straight  to  the  centre  of 
things ;  fearless,  audacious,  spirited  in  gesture,  never  ungraceful, — Henry 
Allen's  speeches  were  as  unique  as  he  himself  was  in  everything  eke.*' — 
(Pp.  236-7.) 

Perhaps,  indeed,  tho  very  defects  of  his  taste  may  have  roude  hi* 
eloquence  all  tho  more  effective  with  congenial  hearers.  He  himself 
answered  to  a  friend  who  advised  him  to  cultivate  a  somewhat  purer 
style,  "  My  dear  sir,  the  people  understand  me.  I  always  speak  to 
them  from  my  own  heart ;  I  know  my  words  will  go  to  theirs :  99 
and  no  doubt  this  was  true.  Of  his  speeches  no  specimens  are  given; 
and,  although  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  see  his  style  of  handling 
the  notorious  General  Butler — 11  Beast  Butler/'  as  he  calla  him 
— Mrs.  Dorsey  is  probably  right  in  declining  to  reprint  these  "  fiery 
utterances,"  as  likely,  in  the  altered  relations  of  the  South  with  the 
North,  to  cause  needless  irritation  to  the  victorious  party. 

After  having  accomplished  his  tour  of  inspection,  the  governor 
settled  down  to  the  business  of  his  office  at  Shrevcport.  His  first 
object  was  to  repair  the  finances  of  the  State,  and  this  he  contrived 
to  do  by  a  skilful  operation.  As  the  Confederation  was  largely 
indebted  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  he  arranged  with  the  general  of 
the  district  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  collect  so  much  as  he  could 
get  of  the  taxes  on  cotton,  and  that  this  money  should  be  transferred 
to  the  credit  of  the  State  until  the  debt  due  by  the  central  govern- 
ment should  be  cleared  off.  He  then,  by  granting  permits  for  the 
exportation  of  cotton  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  and  receiving  the 
price  of  the  proportion  due  by  way  of  tax,  got  into  his  hands  a  large 
sum  of  money* 

"  This  portion,  belonging  to  the  State,  was  only  expended  in  articles  of 
prime  necessity  for  the  people — in  plain  dry  goods,  cotton  and  wool  cards, 
machinery,  &c.  All  articles  of  luxury  were  prohibited.  Then  Allen 
established  his  system  of  State  stores,  factories,  foundries.  Ho  arranged 
a  State  dispensary,  from  winch  the  people  wi  re  supplied  with  puro  medi- 
cines at  cost  price  .  •  .  ■  while  the  medicines  were  given  to  the  poorest  of 
the  people  without  money  and  without  price.  The  Federals  had  declared 
all  medicines  contraband  of  war.  We  were  reduced  to  tho  use  of  herbs, 
tisanes,  barks,  and  all  indigenous  vegetable  medicaments.  Allen  established 
his  laboratories  for  the  preparation  of  these  indigenous  medicines.  They 
were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  people.  He  put  up  turpentine-distilleries  ; 
he  had  a  castor-oil  factory  ;  a  factory  for  making  cotton-cards.  Ho  had 
promised  to  give  every  woman  in  Louisiana  a  pair  of  cotton-cards,  He 

*  Tins  is  t-laewhiTe  e  xplained  a*  meaning  that  ho  could  not  auppoae  anything  about 
iiimwlf  to  be  laughable. 
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redeemed  this  to  his  utmost  ability.  He  also  began  one  establishment  for 
making  carbonate  of  soda,  and  two  distilleries  for  making  pnre  medicinal 
alcohol;  while,  not  out  of  any  puritanical  scruples,  as  he  explained,  but  as 
a  necessary  measure  during  the  war,  he  forbade  all  distillation  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  "  (p.  248).  "  He  purchased  a  fourth  interest  in  the  Davis 
County  Texas  Iron- works,  not  finding  the  ore  so  good  in  Louisiana.  He 
supervised  salt-works.  In  every  way  he  endeavoured  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  State,  and  supply  the  multitudinous  needs  of  the  people. 
Receiving  State  money  at  the  State  stores,  he  soon  brought  up  the  currency 
to  a  respectable  valuation.  He  also  improved  the  rate  of  Confederate  money. 
Every  day  added  something  to  the  steady  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  people  of  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  suggested 
by  his  tender  heart  and  clever  brain." — (Pp.  289 — 241.) 

There  is  a  letter  of  instructions  to  an  officer  who  was  commissioned 
to  make  a  tour  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  as  to  machinery, 
directing  him  to  pay  attention  to  a  wonderful  variety  of  objects 
(p.  38ft).  Then  we  read  of  the  Governor  printing  school-books  for 
children ;  of  his  bringing  all  sorts  of  necessary  supplies  from  Texas — 
among  the  rest,  paper  for  the  journalists,  who  had  previously  been 
obliged  to  print  on  wall-paper,  and  thus  earning  the  loudly-expressed 
gratitude  of  these  leaders  of  public  opinion ;  of  his  active  measures 
to  prevent  the  stealing  of  negroes,  "especially  children  from  the 
river  parishes,  on  plantations  whose  owners  had  been  forced  to  fly." 
He  also  added  nearly  a  thousand  men  to  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
federacy— the  Eighth  Louisiana  Cavalry,  who  did  good  service  at 
Mansfield  and  Pleasant  Hill.  The  labour  which  he  underwent  would 
have  been  enough  to  task  the  energies  of  the  strongest  man ;  but  he, 
weakened  as  he  was  by  his  wounds,  endured  it  without  sparing  him- 
self, and  there  are  stories  at  once  humorous  and  pathetic  of  the 
indomitable  kindness  and  good-nature  with  which  this  fiery-tempered 
man  endured  the  worrying  applications  to  which  he  was  continually 
subjected  by  suffering,  but  very  unreasonable  people.  Here  is  a 
specimen : — 

" A  friend  narrates  that  he  stepped  once  into  Allen's  office,  and  found 
the  Governor  seated  before  the  fire  between  two  countrywomen — soldiers* 
mothers — all  three  taking  a  comfortable  smoke  with  their  pipes.  The 
people  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  use  tobacco  inordinately  in  every 
form.  They  always  carry  their  pipes  in  their  pockets ;  even  some  of  the 
women  of  the  more  uneducated  classes  smoke.  These  people  are  never  seated 
five  minutes  anywhere  without  drawing  out  this  panacea  for  all  their  ills, 
and  4  taking  a  smoke.'  Allen  was  too  courteous  a  gentleman  not  to  conform 
himself  immediately  to  the  customs  of  '  the  ladies.*  So,  as  he  rather  enjoyed 
a  pipe,  he  would  join  them  very  sociably.  The  following  conversation 
occurred,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  unexpected  [unmvpected  ?] 
auditor : — '  Well,  Governor,  we  come  to  bother  you  again  ;  you  are  such  a 
good  friend  to  us  poor  women.  Now,  Gov.,  we  got  the  corn  you  sent  us, 
but  we  ain't  got  no  hoes  and  no  ploughs  to  plant  it  with.'  The  Governor 
took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and,  turning  to  his  secretary,  said,  "Mr. 
Halsey,  give  these  ladies  an  order  for  a  plough  and  two  hoes  free  of 
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charge/  'But,  Gov*/  they  continued,  *  we  want  some  meal,  and  some 
ra^at,  and  some  sugar,  and  some  molasses/  *  Mr.  Halsey,  give  tho  order 
for  these  articles/  The  women  received  the  orders,  knocked  the  ashes 
from  their  p*pcat  shook  bands  with  Alleu,  and  started  out  of  the  room;  but, 
hailing  at  the  door,  smd?  1  Well,  Gov.,  we  hate  to  bother  you  so  much* 
You're  the  best  touti  alive !  We  are  all  going  to  name  our  next  grand- 
children  after  yon  ;  but  we  forgot — we  want  a  well -rope  and — a  pig.' 
4  Ladies/  said  the  governor  kindly,  but  with  ei  perceptible  smile  curling 
around  the  corners  of  bis  month,  *you  shall  have  the  well-rope,  but — at 
present  we  are  out  of  pigs." — (Pp.  251*2.) 

And  among  those  who  wore  driven  by  misfortune  to  be  thus  impor- 
tunate, were  many  women  of  much  higher  condition  than  the  worthy 
dames  who  figure  in  this  anecdote. 

It  was  natural,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  that  collisions 
should  arise  between  the  Confederate  s-..hJiers  win*  neeupied  Louisiana 
and  the  people  of  the  State,  whom  the  Governor  held  himself  especially 
bound  to  protect.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  very  clear  and  manly 
paper  (pp.  247-49),  in  which  Allen  declares  that  he  will  allow  no 
military  oppression,  and  invites  any  who  may  suffer  from  such 
grievances  to  appeal  promptly  to  the  courts  of  justice*  u  While  I 
am  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,"  he  concludes,  "  the  bayonet 
shall  not  rule  her  citizens,  but  they  shall  l^e  protected  at  every 
hazard  in  all  their  legal  and  constitutional  rights."  Happily,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  district,  General  Kirby  Smith,  was  a 
humane,  reasonable  man,  and  on  excellent  terms  with  Allen,  so  that 
there  was  no  risk  of  giving  offence  to  him  by  denouncing  the  mis- 
conduct of  those  who  were  under  him.  On  one  occasion,  however, 
when  the  general,  after  listening  to  a  vehement  remonstrance,  ashed, 
*fc  Well,  Governor,  suppose  we  differ  in  opinion,  what  then?" 

4t  In  an  iustant  Allen  sprang  to  his  feet,  though  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
^t:md  on  them.  Bringing  his  baud  down  with  viokace  ou  the  table,  his 
whole  face  aglow  with  anger  aad  indignation,  he  replied,  *  What  then. 

General  Smith  ?  By  ,  we  will  tight  you,  sir  I   You  shan't  tread  the 

f-ivil  rights  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  under  foot ! 1  Smith  looked  at  Allen, 
then  extrii  Ins  IkljuI  kindly  to  him,  said  with  a  sunle,  AI  believe  you 
would,  Governor  ! 1  i1- — (P.  250.) 

Not  only  was  Allen  beloved  throughout  his  own  State,  but  his  fame 
was  carried  into  Arkansas,  Texas,  Missouri,  and  elsewhere,  by  those 
who  had  shared  in  the  charities  which  he  liberally  dispensed  to  all 
the  needy  who  came  within  his  reach. 

In  a  matter  of  a  different  kind  Allen's  in  1  crest  with  the  same 
general  was  exerted  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  people*  General 
Smith  bad  resolved  to  burn  all  the  cotton  which  was  likely  to  full 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  was  largely  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  South.  Against  this  the  Governor  protes led  in  a  well -reasoned 
letter,  which  diverted  Smith  from  the  execution  of  his  design. 
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"  It  is  very  apparent,"  says  Mrs.  Dorsey,  "  that  the  people  of  Louisiana 
are  indebted  to  Governor  Allen's  firmness  for  every  bale  of  cotton  saved, 
amounting  in  value  to  millions  of  dollars.  They  thus  owe  to  his  wisdom 
and  right  judgment  whatever  foundation  of  future  prosperity  is  left  them — 
the  means  to  begin  life  anew." — (P.  283.) 

But,  successful  as  Allen's  administration  was  within  his  own  sphere 
the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  was  not  to  be  averted.  The  time  came 
when  its  favourite  general,  Lee,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  the 
South  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  North.  In  this  crisis  Allen's  conduct 
appears  to  have  been  admirable.  While  others  were  for  still  carrying 
on  a  hopeless  and  ruinous  struggle,  the  fiery  and  pugnacious  man 
saw  that  the  only  hope  for  his  people  was  in  submission ;  and,  having 
been  honoured  by  his  brother-governors  in  the  neighbouring  States 
with  a  commission  to  act  as  their  plenipotentiary,  he  succeeded,  by 
his  wise  and  conciliatory  policy,  in  making  favourable  terms  for  the 
conquered  party,  while  lie  himself,  ruined  in  his  private  fortunes, 
and  crippled  by  his  wounds,  resolved  to  become  an  exile.  He  issued 
a  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  Louisiana, — a  document  which  is 
at  once  dignified  and  pathetic.  He  recounts,  with  a  not  ungraceful  air 
of  satisfaction,  some  of  the  good  deeds  which  he  had  done ;  he  advises 
those  whom  he  is  leaving  to  make  the  best  of  their  circumstances, — 
to  "repair,  improve,  and  plant."  "  If  possible,"  he  said,  "forget  the 
past,  look  forward  to  the  future.  Act  with  candour  and  discretion, 
and  you  will  live  to  bless  him  who  in  parting  gives  you  this  last 
advice"  (p.  300). 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  difficulties  with  which  he  bad  had  to 
struggle,  he  left  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  enough  to  pay  all  its 
just  debts ;  and  with  the  proud  consolation  of  having  done  his  duty, 
and  of  having  kept  his  hands  clean,  he  accepted  as  a  loan  from  a 
friend  part  of  a  sum  which  was  offered  to  him  as  a  gift,  and  set  forth 
to  make  himself  a  new  home  and  a  new  career  in  Mexico. 

v. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  journey,  although  as  in 
the  course  of  it  the  ex-governor  spent  some  days  with  Mrs.  Dorsey 
and  her  family,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Texas,  the  biographer 
naturally  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  the  remembrances  of  her 
last  personal  intercourse  with  him.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  his 
reputation  bad  gone  before  him,  and  that  everywhere  he  met  with 
respect  and  kindness.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  Mexican  capital, 
where  he  arrived  towards  the  end  of  July,  1865.  He  gratefully 
acknowledges  attentions  received,  not  only  from  his  own  countrymen, 
but  from  Englishmen,  and  especially  from  the  British  minister,  Mr. 
Scarlett.  He  was  repeatedly  invited  to  the  imperial  court,  where  he 
was  charmed  with  Maximilian,  and  with  the  beauty,  cultivation,  and 
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affability  of  the  empress  ;  for  his  residence  in  Mexico  was  during  the 
earlier  and  brighter  part  of  that  chequered  adventure  which  was 
soon  to  end  in  deep  and  awful  tragedy.  Of  such  an  ending,  however, 
Allen  bad  no  foreboding ;  his  fellow-exiles  seemed  to  prosper  under 
the  shadow  of  the  new  power ;  be  believed  it  to  be  stable ;  and, 
although  a  strong  republican  at  home,  he  was  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  a  monarchy  might  be  the  best  form  of  government  for  Mexico* 
The  gallant  way  in  which  he  set  himself  to  begin  life  again  was 
thoroughly  characteristic,  "My  means  are  nearly  exhausted, "  he 
writes,  H  but  I  do  not  despair.  I  shall  go  to  work  with  a  hearty 
good- will  at  anything  by  which  I  can  turn  an  honest  penny  M  (p.  328). 
And  again,  **  Let  my  property  go  to  those  who  have  seized  it — I  can 
make  another  fortune  n  (p.  335).  The  first  resource  which  occurred 
was  to  give  lessons  in  English,  in  order  to  which  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  learn  Spanish  ;  and  he  went  to  work  boldly  with 
grammar  and  dictionary.  But  although  he  was  not  without  pupil*, 
he  must  have  suffered  much  hardship  about  this  time,  "  Yos/*  he 
writes  afterwards,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mrs.  Dorsey, "  I  have 
lived  for  weeks  on  twenty-five  cents — one  meal — per  diem.  Who 
told  ymt  ?  But  that  is  all  over  now  ;  don't  fret  about  it.  How  could 
I  complain,  and  'tell  you  of  iff'"  (p.  -YWY).  He  had,  indeed,  one 
reserve  in  some  gorgeous  diamond  sleeve-buttons  and  studs,  for 
which  he  had  paid  3,000  dollars  in  Paris,  and  which  we  have  a  dim 
notion  that  he  once  displayed  before  our  own  unworthy  eyes.  These, 
on  the  eve  of  one  of  his  battle  s,  he  had  given  to  a  friend  w  ho  was  going 
to  Cuba,  saying  to  him,  11 1  don't  want  the  Yankees  to  get  them. 
Take  care  of  them  for  me,  and  if  I  am  killed,  keep  them  for  ray 
sake.*1  He  now  recovered  the  jewels,  and  turned  them  to  account, 
as  Le  Balaire*  did  the  links  of  his  big  gold  chain  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  before  he  could  get  possession  of  these  ornaments,  he  had  to 
pass  through  the  distress  which  has  been  described,  By-and-by, 
however,  a  promising  idea  was  started,  that  he  should  become  editor 
of  a  newspaper — an  employment  which  was  new  to  him,  but  which 
seems  to  come  quite  naturally  to  every  American.  A  sufficient 
capital  was  somehow  raised,  for  which  Allen,  as  proprietor  of  the 
paper,  made  himself  answerable,  and  early  in  September  The  Mexi- 
can Times  began  to  appear.  Allen  set  to  work  with  vigour.  He 
had  his  printers  and  presses  in  his  house  ;  he  superintended,  edited, 
and  wrote  largely — among  other  things  a  number  of  little  poems, 
and,  all  hough  Mrs.  Dorsey  does  not  rate  his  poetical  gifts  highly, 
some  of  these  pieces  found  favour  with  the  Empress  Charlotte; 
while  he  still  continued  to  give  English  lessons — "which  helps 
me  to  get  along* "  His  confidence  in  himself  was  unabated  ;  but  the 
work — twelve  hours  a  day — told  on  him  ;  the  climate  was  unsuitable 
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for  him ;  he  found  the  Mexicans  an  uncongenial  race,  whose  empty- 
frivolity  was  combined  with  a  religion  which  he  regarded  as  little 
better  than  idolatry — ("  high  mass  at  8,  bull-fights  at  4  p.m.,  operas 
at  night,"  p.  335) — and  he  sighed  for  more  intellectual  society.  His 
wounds  again  gave  him  much  pain,  and  his  spirits  were  often  greatly 
depressed.  Thus  he  writes,  after  having  been  to  the  opera  (to  which, 
as  an  editor,  he  had  free  admission)  : — 

"  The  Trovatore  was  beautifully  rendered,  and  I  could  not  keep  from 
shedding  tears.  Music  has  upon  me  now  a  strange  effect.  It  takes  me 
back  to  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  and  my  early  manhood — to  the  pleasant 
days  I  have  spent  with  the  warm  hearts  from  which  I  am  now  for  ever 
parted — and  leaves  me  for  a  while  sad,  and  almost  broken-hearted." — 
(P.  885.) 

From  his  editorial  greeting  at  Christmas  we  may  extract  a  few 
touching  words : — 

" '  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.1 

"  Before  this  issue  of  our  paper  reaches  most  of  our  readers,  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  will  have  arrived.  It  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  bond  and  the  free,  in  all  Christian  lands ;  and 
even  the  captive  in  his  lonely  cell,  if  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
festivities  of  this  sacred  and  joyous  occasion,  will  have  pleasure  in  the 
recollections  of  the  past  

"  On  last  Christmas-day  we  were  seated  in  our  executive  chair,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  the  governor  of  a  noble  con- 
stituency of  lovely  women  and  brave  men.  The  Christmas  before  that  we 
were  a  brigadier-general  in  the  field.  On  the  next  previous  Christmas  we 
were  confined  to  our  bed,  given  up  to  die,  and  suffering  all  the  agonies  of 
ierrible  wounds. 

"  To-day  we  are  in  this  great  city,  editing  this  humble  paper,  and  coining 
trar  brains  into  daily  bread ;  but,  thank  God,  in  good  health — as  it  were 
rejuvenated — and  now  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the  good  and  generous 
people  of  Mexico. 

"  God  bless  the  exiles,  wherever  they  may  be,  in  this  wide  world  of 
sorrow  !  and  may  they  on  the  coming  Christmas- day  with  grateful  hearts 
thank  all  who  have  been  kind  to  them  in  the  land  of  the  stranger  !  That 
Heaven  may  bless  our  native  land,  and  bind  up  the  bruised  and  broken 
hearts,  and  dry  every  mourner's  tear,  is  our  sincere  and  fervent  prayer ! " 
—(P.  837-8.) 

Some  other  specimens  of  his  articles  are  given,  and  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent strain.  In  one  he  administers  a  dressing  to  Mr.  Horace 
Greeley,  one  of  those  American  "celebrities"  whose  names  have 
long  been  familiar  to  us,  but  as  to  the  grounds  of  whose  fame  we 
are  utterly  in  the  dark.  In  another  he  writes  to  a  certain  Federal 
colonel  who  had  commanded  at  the  plundering  of  Allendale,  had 
carried  off  his  favourite  charger  and  his  best  gun,  and  had  (strangely 
enough)  been  immediately  opposed  to  him,  "  mounted  on  his  (our) 
white  horse,"  at  the  very  moment  when  Allen  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Baton  Rouge.    While  he  was  "  lingering  between  life  and  death," 
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the  colonel  had  sent  him  civil  messages,  assuring  him  that  he  had 
only  taken  the  horse  "as  a  military  necessity,"  and  solemnly  pro- 
mising to  return  it.  Allen  now  writes  to  him,  saying  that  he  has 
"lost  200,000  dollars  in  the  war,  which  he  cheerfully  offer*  up  as  a 
sacrifice  towards  paying  off  the  national  debt :  " — 

**  Wc  poor  Confederate  exiles,"  be  continues,  "  are  very  forgiving.  We 
have  long  since  forgiven  every  man  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Horace 
Greeley  and  all,  except  Beast  Butler,  and  we  are  trying  bard  to  forgive  him 
too.  We  fear  we  never  will,  :  for  he  ie  such  a  Mack- hearted,  cowardly 
villain.  Now,  Colonel,  send  rae  the  horse  And  the  gun.  I  am  not  going 
to  fight  anybody  any  more ;  my  li^btin^  days  are  past  and  gone  glimmer- 
ing, and — you  know  the  rest.  I  have  lost  all  taste  for  such  sport.  The 
only  fights  I  assist  at  now  are  bull- tights.  They  are  very  exciting,  and  my 
sympathies  are  always  with  the  bulls.  When  I  get  my  little  ranche  (farm  ?) 
it  will  be  so  pleasant  tr>  ride  my  own  horse  that  I  once  was  accustomed  to 
ride  in  former  days  over  my  beautiful  plantation,  now  ruined  and  gone. 
As  to  the  gun,  I  will  promise  you  that  it  shall  never  be  used  except  against 
the  parrots  and  the  monkeys,  the  lions  and  the  tigers,  that  infest  the  jungles 
near  my  Little  ranche." — (Pp.  390-1.) 

He  was  now  making  a  good  income.  His  paper  was  firmly  esta- 
blished, and,  after  much  consultation  about  his  wounds,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  at  one  time  all  but  resolved  to  part  with  his  leg, 
he  made  an  arrangement  for  revisiting  the  old  world,  in  order  to 
place  himself  under  a  famous  French  surgeon,  from  whom  he  expected 
a  certain  cure.  And,  beyond  this,  he  reverted  to  plans  of  which  we 
had  heard  in  1859  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  funds 
were  to  be  supplied  by  his  paper,  which,  besides  his  interest  as  pro- 
prietor, was  to  pay  him  for  a  weekly  letter ;  and,  although  his  spirits 
still  fluctuated,  so  that  a  musical  air  or  some  verses  of  a  poem  which 
touched  on  his  memory  or  on  his  present  circumstances  were  enough  to 
dissolve  him  into  tears,  he  wrote  cheerily  of  the  future.  Wc  find  him 
reading  Prescott  and  Buckle,  and  in  mind  as  vigorous  as  ever. 

While  preparing  for  his  European  voyage,  lie  wrote  the  following 
letter  "to  a  coloured  servant/' — the  last  but  one  of  his  printed 
letters : — 

"To  Vallkuv. 

"I  have just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Texada,  in  which  he  men- 
tions your  name,  informing  ine  that  you  were  working  at  the  State  House, 
and  were  doing  well.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  you  deserve  to  do 
well.  I  am  also  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  not  forgotten  me  ;  for  I  think 
of  you  very  often,  not  only  as  my  faithful  servant  in  former  days,  but  as 
my  companion  in  arms  and  on  the  battle-field.  God  hk^>  you,  Vidlery  1 
I  don't  know  that  I  shall  ever  see  you  again,  tor  it  is  possible  I  may  never 


*  This  boofc  would  have  furnished  the  lamented  Sir  Edmund  Head  with  abundant 
proofs  that — as  he  states  in  hi*  little  1  ook  on  Shall  and  Will  "  (ji.  \$) — the  confusion 
between  these  words  if  American  as  well  ns  Scotch  rtnd  Irifh. 
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return.  I  am  just  about  starting  on  a  long  and  painful  journey  to  Paris, 
to  see  if  I  can't  get  well.  I  would  like  so  much  to  have  you  along  to 
assist  me  and  cheer  mo  up  in  my  exile,  but  I  have  not  the  means  to  pay 
your  expenses.  You  must  be  temperate  and  prudent  and  industrious,  and 
save  your  money.  If  I  am  ever  a  rich  man  again,  I  will  help  you,  and  make 
you  comfortable  for  life.  If  you  should  see  any  of  our  people  again,  tell 
them  that  I  send  them  all  my  love.  I  hope  in  God  that  I  shall  meet  them 
all  once  more.  Good-bye,  Vallery.  Remember  my  advice.  You  were  ever 
true  to  me,  and  I  will  never,  never  forget  your  services.    God  bless  you  ! 

"  Truly  your  friend, 

"  Henry  W.  Allen."— (Pp.  852-7.) 

As  a  master,  Allen  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  kind  to  his 
"  servants  "  (as  he  euphemistically  styled  them)  ;  he  could  advise 
the  "  arming  of  the  black  man,"  without  any  fear  that  the  black  man 
might  turn  the  arms  against  his  owner.  And,  utterly  as  we  abhor  the 
very  thought  of  a  system  which  makes  one  human  being  the  chattel 
of  another,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
the  bitterness  of  slavery  was  very  largely  mitigated  by  the  character 
of  the  masters.  Even  Mrs.  Stowe  has  her  Shelby,  as  well  as  her 
Haley  and  her  Legree. 

In  the  meantime  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  some  indiscreet 
admirers  to  get  Allen  re-elected  as  Governor  of  Louisiana  ;  but  before 
he  could  hear  of  this,  his  more  judicious  friends  on  the  spot  put  it 
down,  as  likely  to  compromise,  not  only  Allen,  but  the  State  and  its 
people,  with  the  Government  of  Washington.  He  himself  appears 
to  have  despaired  of  restoration  to  his  country ;  yet  it  would  seem 
that,  chiefly  through  Mrs.  Dorsey's  friendly  zeal,  explanations  were 
given  to  President  Johnson  which  would  speedily  have  resulted  in 
his  being  allowed  to  return  on  parole.  But  this  was  too  late  to 
benefit  him  ;  he  was  never  again  to  see  either  Europe  or  Louisiana. 
In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  the  intended  voyage  he  was 
seized  with  sudden  illness,  "  a  breaking  down  of  the  whole  system, 
which  culminated  at  last  in  a  severe  inflammation,,,  rfhd  on  Sunday, 
the  22nd  of  April,  1866,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
having  been  soothed  on  his  deathbed  by  the  affectionate  attention  of 
his  brother  exiles.  Throughout  Louisiana,  his  death  was  mourned 
as  a  calamity  which  came  home  to  every  one.  His  body  was  after  a 
time  translated  (it  is  the  only  adequate  word)  to  New  Orleans,  and 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  the  burial  service  being  read  over 
Jiim  by  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  the  successor  of  that  Leonidas  Polk 
who,  like  some  doughty  prelate  of  the  middle  ages,  had  taken  arms 
in  the  late  war,  and  had  fallen  in  battle  as  a  general  of  the  Con- 
federate army.  For  these  last  facts  we  arc  indebted,  not  to  Mrs. 
Dorsey's  narrative,  which  does  not  reach  so  far,  but  to  another 
American  bishop,  who  himself  took  part  in  the  solemnity. 

The  character  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  sketch  is  in  many 
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respects  very  remote  from  our  ordinary  sympathies.     Henry  Allen 
w;is  thoroughly  mi  American  of  the  Southern  States.   lie  was  a  slave- 
owner, and  all  his  ideas  of  patriotism  were  bound  up  with  the  main- 
tenance of  slavery ;  he  was  a  duellist  on  principle ;  lie  was  much 
given  to  energetic  language,  which  in  the  ears  of  moBt  of  us  would 
sound  coarse  as  well  as  profane  ;  ho  had  much  of  the  American  ten- 
dency to  boasting,  which  is  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  good  taste 
and  of  good  manners  ;  his  ways  of  thinking  on  very  many  subjects 
were  widely  different  from  ours.    A  slight  acquaintance  with  him 
was  enough  to  show  us  something  of  his  better  parts — his  strength 
of  character,  the  energy  which  would  make  itself  a  way,  his  courage, 
his  honesty,  his  love  of  fair  play,  the  singular  modesty  so  oddly 
combined  with  qualities  which  might  have  seemed  altogether  in- 
compatible with  it.    But  the  great  administrative  ability  which  he 
afterwards  showed ;  the  thorough  kindness  and  tenderness  of  heart 
which  made  the  poorest  man  and  woman  in  Louisiana  feel  that  in 
the  Governor  they  had  a  friend  who  would  help  them  to  the  utmost 
in  all  their  needs-;  his  lofty  superiority  to  all  selfish  interests ;  the 
grand  flow  of  romantic  feeling  which  led  his  friends  in  a  spirit  of 
humorous  admiration  to  style  him  Sir  Lancelot,  Bayard,  and  Don 
Quixote ;  the  heroic  resolution  with  which,  after  having  seen  the 
ruin  of  his  private  fortunes  involved  in  that  of  his  country,  he  turned 
to  seek  the  means  of  life  by  humble  occupations  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
the  deep  and  hearty  religion  which  (as  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
details  given   in  this  volume)  lay  under  appearances  which  could 
little  have  led  to  a  suspicion  of  its  existence — these  were  things 
which  we  should  not  have  guessed  at ;  some  of  them  because,  from 
their  nature,  they  did  not  come  to  light  in  a  short  and  superficial 
acquaintance ;  others,  because  his  capacity  for  them  lay  dormant 
until  the  occasion  arose  which  was  to  call  forth  the  display  of  them. 
Having  judgqf  him  according  to  such  opportunities  as  wo  had,  and 
in  no  unkindly  spirit,  we  can  hardly  feci  ashamed  or  penitent  because 
we  did  not  rate  him  at  his  full  value.   But  now  that  ampler  materials 
for  estimating  him  have  been  placed  before  us,  we  venture  to  hop* 
that  some  at  least  of  our  readers  will  take  in  good  part  this  memorial 
of  the  acquaintance  which  was  begun  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

J.  C,  Robertson. 


PROFESSOR  BAIN  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
CORRELATION  OF  FORCE  IN  ITS  BEARING 
ON  MIND. 


•  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  if.  part  8. 

Maemi'lan's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1867. 

AMONG  the  great  scientific  discoveries  of  these  times  which  the 
Friday  evening  lectures  in  Albemarle  Street  have  helped  to 
popularize  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  none  has  been  more 
prominent  than  that  doctrine  which  Mr.  Grove  has  designated  as 
above,  but  which  the  highest  of  our  later  English  authorities  agree 
in  calling  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  One  can  hardly  take  up  a 
single  season's  Proceedings  without  finding  that  a  night  or  more  has 
been  devoted  to  its  illustration. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  curiosity  that  I  saw  the  announcement 
of  this  lecture  for  May  10th,  last  year.  For  Professor  Bain  is  a 
philosopher  of  whom  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  speaks  as  "  an  aspirant  to  philo- 
sophical eminence,  "  who  "  has  stepped  beyond  all  his  predecessors, 
and  has  produced  an  exposition  of  the  mind,  of  the*  school  of  Locke 
and  Hartley,  equally  remarkable  in  what  it  has  successfully  done 
and  in  what  it  has  wisely  refrained  from."  Such  a  man,  on  such 
a  stage,  would  surely  measure  his  words. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perusal  of  11  The  Senses  and  the  Intel- 
lect/' though  it  had  interested  me,  and,  I  hope,  taught  me  much, 
had  left  me  with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Bain's  special  strength 
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does  not  lie  in  those  departments  of  science  in  which  the  precision 
of  the  mathematician  and  the  experimentalist  is  required.  If, 
then,  he  meant  to  controvert  the  conclusions  which  Uelmholtx, 
Thomson,  and  Frankland  had  enforced  before  the  same  audience, 
was  he  likely  to  succeed?  If  he  accepted  them,  what  meaning 
could  he  attached  to  his  title  which  would  not  make  it  delusive  ? 
Much  niav  vet  be  said  about  mind  and  body ;  but  the  Conservaiio 
of  Energy  would  have  about  the  same  hearing  on  the  subject  m 
the  Balance  of  Trade  upon  Digestion :  this  requires  food ;  and 
food  is  supplied  by  trade:  and  so,  what  disturbs  trade  disturbs 
digestion , 

And  this  seems,  in  truth,  all  the  connection  which  Professor  Bain 
succeeds  in  establishing*  I  was  not  present  at  the  lecture  ;  but, 
besides  the  umiuI  abstriK't  in  last  X* » vcmbers  Pro cre<fhi(f*,  the  whole 
lecture,  apparently  pretty  much  as  it  was  delivered,  appeared  in 
MacmiUan.    But  for  this  last  circumstance,  I  should  have  thought 

the  whole  thing  had  been  a  mistake,  such  as  will  happen  the 

consequence  of  a  promise  hastily  given  and  carelessly  performed — 
and  that  it  might  as  well  be  forgotten.  In  some  men's  opinion 
anything  is  good  enough  for  a  popular  lecture.  But  the  publica- 
tion, even  in  a  somewhat  ephemeral  shape,  must  be  taken  to  show 
that  Mr.  Bain  offers  his  work  as  a  serious  contribution  to  science  ; 
and,  as  such,  it  calls  for  criticism.  Moreover,  he  is  announced  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  this  spring  at  the  Boyal  Institution 
"  On  Popular  Errors/'  If  the  estimate  I  hare  formed  of  last  year's 
work  be  at  all  corn  et,  liis  audience  may  curry  away  more  errors 
than  he  rids  them  of,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  should  look  to  it. 

My  task  woidd  be  short  if  I  might  assume  in  my  readers  such 
knowledge  of  this  doctrine  as  may  easily  be  gathered  from  various 
accessible  sources  in  our  periodical  literature,  or  from  the  abstracts 
rf  Royal  Institution  lectures;  but  Professor  Bain's  opening  words 
warn  me  that  such  acquaintance  with  the  subject  cannot  be  relied 
on  ;  for  he  as  good  as  confesses  a  doubt  (well  justified  by  the  sequel) 
whether  he  himself  fully  understands  it.  In  the  following  extracts 
the  italics  are  mine  : 

"The  doctrine  a  generality  of  ftuch  compass,  that  no  single  form  of 
words  seems  capable  of  fully  expressing  it.  .  .  .  My  understanding  of  the 
doctrine  is,  that  there  are  five  chief  power*  or  forces  in  nature- — ono 
mechanical,  or  molar,  the  momentum  of  moving  matter  :  the  others  molecular, 
or  embodied  in  the  molecules,  also  supposed  in  motion  ;  these  are  heat,  l'ujhtt 
chemical  force,  electricity.  ♦  ♦  .  Taking  the  one  mechanical  force  and  (hone 
thre*  of  the  molecalar  named  heat,  chemical  force,  electricity,  there  has 
now  been  established  a  definite  rate  of  commutation  or  exchange  when  any 
ono  passes  into  any  other.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  the  77*2 
foot-pounds  of  Juule,  expresses  the  rate  of  l  .change  between  naehanical 
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work.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  conceptions  of  space  and 
form,  once  attained,  are  the  most  absolute  and  self-sufficing  that 
science  has  to  deal  with.  Geometry  has  nothing  to  do  with  physical 
experiments  or  conjectures  ;  the  most  remote  of  its  conclusions  are 
purely  deductive;  and,  when  doubted,  are  tested  only  by  a  revisal 
of  the  steps,  or,  if  possible,  by  hitting  upon  some  fresh  logical 
starting-point,  or  variation  of  the  route,  to  see  whether  it  leads  to 
the  same  result. 

These  characters  of  intuitiveness  or  necessary  logical  connection 
do  not  belong  to  our  belief  in  Substance — ThintjH  in  Sjwce — having 
an  existence  and  permanency  independent  of  our  actual  perception 
of  them.    That  such  things  are,  seems  rather  an  hypothesis  we 
spontaneously  and  irresistibly  make  at  a  time  to  which  our  memory 
does  not  reach  back.    Perhaps  Comte's  theory  is  true,  though  hardly 
the  whole  truth,  that  primitive,  unguided  man  explains  to  himself 
all  external  phenomena  by  attributing  to  them  that  nature  of  which 
he  is  personally  conscious,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  him  itself 
to  need  explanation:  —  he  }>ermnijie*  everything;  and,  moreover, 
admits  that  the  things  ho  individualizes  may  move  and  undergo 
some  change,  as  he  does,  without  losing  their  identity.    But  he  has 
no  intuitive  power  of  distinguishing  between  what  is  substance  and 
what  is  appearance,  nor  what  amount  of  change  in  phenomena  is 
enough  to  indicate  that  some  substance  has  been  added  or  taken 
away.    The  child  is  not  foolish  who  runs  after  a  rainbow;  nor 
the  man  who  thirty  years  ago  believed  in  caloric.    Kleatics,  indeed, 
and  Hindoos  were  so  persuaded  that  all  existence  is  absolute  and 
unchangeable,  as  to  deny  any  reality  to  nature.    With  these,  as 
Aristotle  said,  there  is  no  occasion  for  natural  philosophers  to  argue. 
Another  more  modern  school  there  is,  of  which  the  more  liberal 
members  do,  and  the  more  strict  do  not,  allow  one  without  blame  to 
hold  that  there  exists  "  a  hidden  external  cause  of  our  sensations/* 
to  which  wc  may  give  the  name  of  Matter,  or  Substance  ;  but  who  all 
maintain  that  this  is  at  best  a  barren  opinion — that  what  we  know 
is  sensation  only,  and  what  we  infer  from  experience  or  reasoning 
is  only  the  order  in  which  sensations  have  occurred  and  will  occur. 
While  they  keep  to  generalities,  the  logic  of  this  school  seems 
irrefragable.    But  when  they  descend  to  particulars,  they  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  use  terms,  and  even  arguments,  only  fitted  to  the 
common  notions  which  they  denounce ;  and  no  fundamental  dis- 
coveries in  science  have  ever  been  made  by  their  methods,  or  enun- 
ciated in  accordance  with  their  formulas.    We  will,  therefore,  for 
the  present  at  least,  keep  to  the  question  in  the  form  first  proposed. 
How  do  we  test  the  identity  of  substances  when  phenomena  vary  ? 

If  Thales  was  the  first  man  who  both  observed  and  reflected  on 
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the  fact  that  water  can  become  invisible  vapour,  then  snow,  and 
thence  back  to  its  original  form,  unchanged  in  quantity  or  any  other 
respect,  he  deserves  to  hold  his  rank  as  the  originator  of  sound 
Physics.  The  previously  barren  notion,  that  the  same  substance 
may  have  varying  attributes,  becomes  pregnant  with  consequences 
when  thus  connected  with  the  notion  of  a  reversible  cycle  or  series 
of  cycles.  Proteus,  the  elemental  god,  may  be  trusted  as  unerring, 
if  you  can  keep  your  hold  on  him  through  all  his  changes,  and  see 
him  resume  his  pristine  shape. 

And,  perhaps,  we  are  unfair  to  Thales,  when  we  charge  him  with 
so  rash  a  theory  as  that  "  water  "  is  the  material  of  which  all  bodies 
are  made.  First  thoughts  are  crude ;  but  the  language  used  by  early 
thinkers  is  also  vafgue ;  and  we  are  wrong  to  insist  on  interpreting 
the  thought  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  ter- 
minology. If  we  render  "  earth,"  "  water,"  "  air,"  by  solid,  fluid, 
and  gas,  the  proposition  that  these  words  refer  only  to  three  conditions, 
not  to  three  tends  of  matter,  is  almost  certainly  true,  and  is  perhaps 
as  near  to  what  he  thought  as  the  more  usual  statement. 

He  may,  indeed,  well  have  believed  also,  that  all  the  apparently 
different  kinds  of  matter  may  be  in  truth  one ;  for  this  notion  is 
perhaps  not,  even  now,  quite  obsolete ;  though  chemistry  tells  of  some 
three-score  "simple  substances."  But  whether  the  kinds  be  many, 
few,  or  one,  the  practical  meaning  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter, 
so  far  as  we  have  as  yet  seen,  will  be  much  the  same.  "Water  is 
conceived  as  indestructible  within  the  cycle  of  its  own  changes, 
because,  when  it  reaches  any  given  stage  of  the  cycle,  the  quantity 
and  quality  are  constant.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  also  be  con- 
ceived as  indestructible,  because,  though  they  change  through  a  wider 
and  more  varying  cycle  (including  water  and  its  various  conditions 
within  it),  there  is  the  same  possibility  of  recurrence,  and  the  same 
constancy  of  quantity  and  quality  at  each  stage.  And  so  of  the  whole 
series  of  chemical  substances  and  combinations. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Proteus  is  found  to  be  substantial  not  only 
because  he  can  be  made  to  resume  his  shape,  but  because  we  can  hold 
him  fast  through  all  his  changes.  There  is  one  quality  belonging 
to  all  matter — its  capacity  for  motion,  or,  as  Newton  terms  it, 
not  perhaps  very  happily,  its  vis  inertia? ;  and  this,  when  duly 
estimated,  is  uninfluenced  by  any  change  of  condition  or  combination. 
A  full  explanation  would  be  out  of  place  here.  A  concrete  illustra- 
tion must  suffice. 

Suppose  we  have  put  any  materials  (as  our  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
in  due  proportions)  into  a  vessel,  and  connect  it  with  any  machinery 
and  contrivances  by  which  we  know  we  can  impart  motion  to  it. 
Common  experience  tells  us  that,  generally,  the  actual  motion  that 
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will  take  place — its  rate,  and  often  its  direction — will  vary  when  we 
vary  the  quantities  of  the  several  material* :  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water  in  the  bucket,  it  can  be  raised ;  with  a  large  load,  it  will 
overpower  the  band  at  the  wineb,  and  eo  forth.  Now  it  is  found 
that  the  act  of  combination  (making  the  materials  into  water  in  the 
supposed  ease),  or  subsequent  consolidation  or  vaporisation,  or  the 
like,  makes  no  change  in  the  motion.  Whatever  the  change*  of  condition 
or  combination ,  so  long  as  no  quantities  are  added  or  subtracted  from 
without,  the  relation  to  "  moving  force"  remain*  constant  For  ordinary 
laboratory  purposes  this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  the  weight  remains 
unaltered  ;  but  this  is  misleading  without  careful  explanation. 

It  has  always  been  recognised  that,  for  good  reasons,  the  sense  of 
touch  and  the  "muscular  sense"  are  the  natural  tests  between  body 
and  mere  appearance.  Xow,  muscular  exertion  is  one  way  of  pro- 
ducing motion  or  applying  moving  force."  Full  scientific  inves- 
tigation, therefore,  confirms  and  gives  precision  to  our  first  notions, 
when  it  defines  ''equal  quantities  of  matter**  as  those  which  take 
up  equal  motion  (velocity)  when  subject  to  the  same  moving  force. 

And  now  we  have  in  outline  the  full  doctrine  as  to  the  reality 
and  indestructibility  of  matter  as  far  as  it  is  the  subject  of  science. 
The  whole  quantity  of  matter  in  the  world  remains  unchanged,  be- 
cause we  measure  that  quantity  by  its  ri&  inertia*^  and  no  physical 
changes  are  found  to  affect  that  quality  in  any  portion  of  matter : 
and  the  kinds  of  matter  remain  permanent,  U<  iu-t\  (Mining  each 
kind  by  all  its  properties,  separate  and  in  combination,  new  kinds 
come  only  from  the  combination  of  the  old  and  known  kinds,  and 
can  be  reconverted  into  them  with  absolutely  unchanged  attributes. 

In  spite  of  Comtc,  I  am  persuaded  that  some  of  the  old  Greeks 
were  fairly  011  the  way,  and  with  good  luck  might  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  direction  thus  indicated,  resolving  one  by  one  some 
of  the  compound  substances  around  them  into  simpler  elements,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  process  establishing  some  of  the  chemical  laws 
of  combination,  and  the  phenomenal  results  of  them.  But  the  laws 
of  motion,  or  Dt/mmics,  and  those  branches  of  science  which  in 
modern  phrase  are  classed  as  general  Physics,  invoke  other  principles, 
and  require  other  methods,  and  it  is  with  these  that  the  doctrine  of 
Energy  is  concerned. 

Motion,  or  change  of  place,  is  a  purely  geometrical  phenome- 
non ;  and  its  lawn,  once  ascertained,  lead  to  purely  rational  deductions. 
But  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  lagged  behind  the  progress  of 
geometry,  mainly,  perhaps,  because  the  fundamental  hypothesis  (in 
the  Platonic  sense)  was  missed  till  Galileo's  time;— viz.,  that  the 
din  cf ion  and  rate  of  a  body's  motion  at  any  time  is  to  be  taken  as 
one  point  of  its  actual  condition  at  that  instant,  just  as  its  density. 
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temperature,  or  colour.  We  are  not  to  inquire  why,  being  there, 
it  continues  to  be ;  but  why,  if  so  be,  it  ceases  or  changes.  This  is 
known  as  the  First  Laic  of  Motion.  We  then  find  that  the  course 
of  nature  allows  us  still  to  retain  the  proposition  already  arrived 
at ;  the  vk  inertia,  or  relation  to  moving  farce,  is  as  independent  of 
this  condition — the  actual  velocity — as  of  chemical  or  other  con- 
ditions. This,  properly  unfolded,  is  the  substance  of  the  Second  Law 
of  Motion.  And  the  series  of  conceptions  and  definitions  to  which 
we  are  thus  led — so  naturally,  as  to  seem  to  many  mathematicians 
necessarily — comes  to  this :  the  "  quantity  of  motion  " — technically 
momentum — of  any  body  in  any  direction  (the  result  of  past  actions) 
is  measured  by  its  velocity  estimated  in  that  direction  and  by  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  body  conjointly, — i.e.,  by  the  product  of  the 
two  quantities;  and  the  amount  of  "moving  force"  at  any  moment 
effective  in  producing  changes  in  any  direction  is  in  like  manner 
measured  by  the  rate  of  change  in  the  momentum.  And  then  we 
find,  as  an  universal  experimental  law,  that  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  motion  of  any  one  body  are  always  determined  by  its 
position  with  respect  to  other  bodies,  and  that  no  such  change  takes 
place  in  one  body  without  an  equal  and  opposite  change  (according 
to  the  measures  established)  in  other  bodies,  so  as  to  leave  the  dif- 
ference between  the  whole  momentum  in  any  one  direction  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  unchanged  by  the  correlated  actions ;  which 
is  Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion,  "  Action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  opposite." 

This  is  probably  what  Professor  Bain  had  in  his  memory  when 
he  put  down  momentum  as  one  and  the  sole  "  molar  force."  But  in 
truth  it  is  not  one  of  the  correlated  energies,  though  this  law 
enunciates  one  of  the  numerical  permanencies  in  nature.  We  may 
now  pass  on  to  our  proper  subject,  the  meaning  of  the  term  and 
doctrine  of  Energy. 

The  word  and  the  doctrine  must,  as  is  usual,  grow  fully  intelligible 
together.  Roughly,  the  energy  of  a  body  or  system  is  the  capacity 
which  it  has,  and  by  exercising  loses,  of  changing  its  own  condition 
or  that  of  others.  Thus,  a  mass  of  hot  iron  may  heat  or  convert  into 
steam  a  mass  of  water,  and  in  so  doing  will  cool  itself.  Here  the 
iron  has  energy  to  heat  or  vaporise  the  water,  and  the  water  to  cool 
the  iron ;  and  the  two  relative  energies  cease  together,  but  leave  the 
compound  system  of  iron  and  water  in  a  different  condition  from  that 
in  which  it  started,  and  therefore  with  a  different  capacity  for  further 
changes  in  relation  with  other  masses.  A  new  technical  term  was 
needed,  because  the  word  "  force"  is  used  by  mathematicians,  English 
and  French,  to  denote  the  time  rate  of  change  of  momentum,  not  the 
total  quantity  of  change  that  may  take  place  in  given  circumstances 
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before  all  action  ceases*  And  the  doctrine  develops  itself  into  this  : 
that  we  may  so  define  and  measure  the  energies  in  nature,  that  as 
one  increases  some  other  diminishes  hy  an  equivalent  quantity — 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  und  opposite  in  a  new  and  extended 
sense — so  that  if  hypotheticallv,  or  on  any  ground  of  experience*  we 
assume  such  an  entity  as  the  totof  quantity  of  energy  in  the  universe, 
we  may  say  that,  like  the  total  quantity  of  matter,  and  like  the 
excess  of  motion  in  any  one  direction  over  the  opposite,  this  is  **  in- 
destructible/1 But  this  statement  demands  a  caution,  which  will  be 
given  hereafter* 

One  branch  of  the  doctrine — that  which  relates  to  motions  free 
from  collision  or  friction — has  long  been  implicitly  known  to  mathe- 
maticians under  the  familiar  name  of  the  conservation  of  r«  rim; 
only  the  new  name  was  needed  to  bring  out  its  relation  to  the  other 
laws  of  change.  It  is  purely  rational — a  mere  deduction  from  the  laws 
of  motion  ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  is  more  difficult  to  expound  to 
the  uninitiated  than  is  the  experimental  extension  of  the  doctrine. 

Consider  any  piece  of  machinery  with  a  limited  play  in  it ;  for 
instance,  the  body  of  a  steam-engine  without  its  boiler,  with  an 
upright  piston  at  one  end,  and  a  fly-wheel  at  the  other ;  and  suppose 
it  so  balanced  that  the  piston  will  rest  at  any  height  we  please  in 
the  cylinder,  with  no  tendency  to  rise  or  fall.  We  may  say  that 
such  a  system,  once  at  rest,  has  in  it  no  energy  of  motion.  Let  a 
weight  be  now  placed  on  the  piston.  It  will  press  it  down  ;  and  if 
we  moderate  the  motion  with  our  hand,  the  system  will  come  to  rest 
when  the  piston  has  reached  its  lowest  possible  position.  The  system 
has  again  no  energy. 

But  if  we  should  leave  the  weight  to  produce  its  full  effect,  it 
would  acquire  velocity  in  its  descent,  and  on  its  reaching  the  lowest 
point,  the  whole  system  would  have  a  swing  or  power  which  would 
carry  the  fly-wheel  further  round,  and  the  piston  up  again.  If,  besides 
putting  on  the  weight,  we  give  an  impulse,  whether  upwards  or 
downwards,  to  the  machine,  we  shall  increase  tho  whole  actual  play 
of  the  machine,  causing,  it  may  be,  the  fly-wheel  to  make  a  complete 
rotation,  and  the  action  to  recommence  and  complete  more  than  one 
entire  circuit.  And  if  we  could  suppose  the  surfaces  and  sockets  of 
the  machine  such  as  mathematicians  call  perfectly  smooth,  and  that 
it  works  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  calculation  shows  that  motion,  once 
commenced,  would  continue  for  ever,  the  state  of  the  machine  as  to 
motion  being  exactly  the  same  each  time  it  has  completed  a  cycle  ; 
tho  average  velocity  of  the  parts  being  greatest  when  the*  weight  is 
at  its  lowest,  and  least  when  it  reaches  its  highest  point.  The 
parts  of  the  original  machine,  which  was  itself  indifferent  to 
motion  or  position,  are  now  alternately  gaining  and  losing  velocity  ; 
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while  the  imposed  weight,  which>  if  unfettered  by  connection  with 
the  system,  would  fall  vertically  with  continually  increasing  mo- 
mentum, now  alternately  falls  and  rises.  We  may  conceive  the 
whole  system  aa  undergoing  simultaneously  two  changes,  one  (of 
motion)  increasing  while  the  other  (of  average  height)  diminishes,  and 
rice  versa ;  and  attribute  them  to  two  energies — one  of  motion,  or,  as 
it  is  coming  to  be  called,  kinetic  energy, — the  other  which,  for  the 
moment,  we  will  term  energy  at  position. 

Calculation  shows  that  if  wo  measure  the  kinetic  energy  of  each 
portion  of  the  system,  at  any  instant,  by  half  the  product  of  its  momen- 
tum and  its  velocity*  and  its  energy  of  position  by  the  product  of  the 
moving  force  with  which  each  such  portion  would  fall  to  the  ground 
if  unimpeded,  and  its  height  above  the  lowest  point  to  which  it 
can  fell  in  the  connected  machine,  the  sum  of  these  energies  remains 
the  same  throughout  the  cycle,  is  indestructible  by  any  change  not 
brought  on  by  external  influences.  Our  placing  the  weight  on  the 
piston-rod,  and  our  giving  an  impulse  to  the  machine,  were  external 
additions  of  one  energy  and  the  other  respectively:  our  resisting 
the  downward  motion  was  an  external  diversion  of  kinetic  energy. 

Engineers  measure  the  "  work  done  93  by  horse  or  coal  power,  by 
the  weight  moved,  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised  conjointly. 
Our  proposition  is  therefore  equivalent  to  saving  that  in  a  mac  hi  no 
left  to  itself  "  work"  ia  alternately  done  and  undone  by  an  equiva- 
lent loss  and  gain  of  kinetic  energy . 

The  notion  of  matter  once  formed,  this  kinetic  energy  is  an 
absolute  quantity,  having  no  relation  to  the  place  and  connection  of 
matter  in  a  system  ;  whereas  the  estimation  of  energy  of  position,  as 
above  presented,  requires  a  knowledge  of  tho  moving  force  with 
which  free  bodies  fall  towards  the  earth,  and  also  of  the  special 
construction  of  the  machine,  so  far  as  regards  the  limits  of  its 
play.  The  latter  restriction  can  be  got  rid  of  by  modifying  our 
proposition  thus : — "  The  increase  or  decrease  of  kinetic  energy 
between  any  two  positions  of  the  system  is  equal  to  the  quantity  by 
which  the  energy  of  position  has  been  diminished  or  increased  in  the 
interval."  We  thus  deal  with  relative,  not  absolute,  energy  of  this 
kind. 

The  system  of  sun  and  planets  (supposing  no  resisting  medium 
pervaded  space)  differs  from  the  one  we  have  been  considering,  in 
that  the  moving  forces  by  which  each  pair  of  bodies  would  bo 
affected,  if  alone  in  space,  are  directed  in  the  lines  of  their  mutual 
directions,  and  vary  according  to  their  mutual  distances,  instead  of 
l:  uniform  in  direction  and  magnitude,  us  we  there  tacitly 
sup]x>sed.  Calculation  shows  that  here  also  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  kinetic  energy  in  the  whole  system  between  any  two 
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positions  is  to  be  found  by  estimating  (according  to  mathematical 
rules  applicable  to  variable  quantities  like  these)  all  the  products  of 
the  moving  forces  acting  between  each  pair  of  bodies  (supposing 
them  alone)  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  their  mutual  distances, 
and  taking  all  the  mutually  approaching  bodies  as  increasing,  and 
the  receding  ones  as  diminishing,  the  kinetic  energy.  And  we  thus 
get  a  conception  and  measure  of  relative  energy  of  position  quite 
analogous  to  what  we  got  for  the  action  of  ordinary  weights. 

Kinetic  energy,  whether  from  its  absolute  irrelative  nature  or 
from  its  correspondence  with  the  unscientific  use  of  the  substantive,  is 
sometimes  called  u  actual  "  energy.  And  what  I  have  called  energy 
of  position  is  commonly  known  as  "  potential  energy,"  the  stuff,  I 
suppose,  out  of  which  actual  energy  is  made.  Aristotle,  had  he 
known  and  appreciated  the  facts,  would  have  understood  that  the 
raised  weight  had  Sweatee  the  wlpyua  with  which  it  finally  crashes  oo 
the  ground.  Unfortunately  for  symmetry  of  terms,  Dynamics,  in 
scientific  English,  is  associated  with  quite  other  conceptions  than 
that  of  potentiality. 

Such  is  the  old  theory  about  vis  viva.  But  no  motion  on  earth,  or, 
it  is  surmised,  in  the  heavens  either,  is  free  from  collision,  or  friction 
(which  is  but  a  form  of  it).  And  in  every  collision  there  is  an  element 
which  does  not  rank  with  moving  force  as  we  conceive  it.  The  theory, 
then,  fails  us  ;  the  vis  vim  is  always  less  than  that  calculated  from  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  every  such  case  of  motion  is 
accompanied  by  some  other  physical  change  besides  those  of  position 
and  velocity,  generally  by  an  increase  of  sensible  heat  in  the  system. 
And  a  true  conception  of  the  part  which  heat  plays  among  pheno- 
menal changes  not  only  completes  the  theory  of  motion,  but  connect* 
it  with  those  of  chemical  and  other  changes.  Its  discovery  is  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  the  present  century. 

By  "heat"  technically  we  do  not  moan  the  sensation  of  warmth  ; 
but  an  energy,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  which  we  know  to  be 
in  action  when  we  have  that  sensation  or  feel  cold,  but  which  we 
trace  throughout  nature  in  other  woys  also. 

We  measure  "  temperature  "  by  the  change  of  density  in  mercury, 
or  some  other  standard ;  and  warmth  and  cold  accompany  our  touch 
of  bodies  having  temperatures  different  from  that  of  our  finger.  But 
even  temperature  is  not  the  complete  measure  of  heat.  An  iron 
heater,  say  of  400°  temperature,  placed  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  and  left  to  cool  down  to  390°,  will  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  water  by  a  measurable  number  of  degrees.  If  plunged  into  the 
same  weight  of  mercury,  and  allowed  to  cool  just  as  much,  it  will  have 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  about  thirty  times  more  than 
it  would  the  water.    We  reckon  the  cooling  of  the  heater  as  a  definit  I 
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expenditure  of  heat,  and  we  conclude  that  it  takes  thirty  times  as 
much  heat  to  raise  water  as  to  raise  mercury  one  degree ;  and  thus 
we  get  a  definite  notion  of  "  quantity  of  heat." 

This  being  understood,  we  find,  first,  that  when  energy  of  motion 
disappears,  or  its  generation  is  hindered  by  friction  or  collision,  and 
no  other  change  takes  place  but  heating — as  (for  a  rough  instance, 
sensibly  correct,)  if  a  weight  falls  into  a  Tessel  of  water  and  loses  all 
its  impetus, — the  quantity  of  heat  generated  is  exactly  proportional 
to  the  kinetic  energy  lost.  If  a  pound  of  water  fall  from  the  height 
of  1,644  feet  into  a  pound  of  water,  the  common  temperature  will  be 
raised  1°;  or  one  pound  is  heated  1°  for  each  772  "  foot-pounds  "  of 
potential  energy  lost. 

So  far,  then,  it  remains  true  that  energies  are  commuted,  but  the 
sum  total — the  standards  of  comparison  being  duly  fixed — remains 
unchanged.  But  suppose,  now,  some  other  physical  change  does 
take  place  in  the  collision — for  instance,  that  the  water  is  partly 
vaporised  P 

It  has  long  been  known  that  to  convert  ice  into  water,  or  water 
into  vapour,  requires  a  definite  expenditure  of  heat.  And  we  should 
find,  in  the  case  put,  that  just  so  much  heat  as  was  wanted  for  the 
conversion  of  that  quantity  of  water  is  non-apparent  in  the  form  of 
temperature :  the  lost  ris  rim  has  done  one  kind  of  work  in  partial 
substitution  for  another,  but  the  sum  is  equivalent.  And  these 
processes  may  be  performed  in  the  reverse  order.  Steam  passed 
through  cold  water,  and  so  reconverted,  heats  the  cooling  water,  not 
only  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  temperatures,  but  also  by  the 
whole  amount  of  heat  which  was  required  to  make  the  steam. 
And  if  compressed  air  or  steam  be  allowed  to  expand  in  the 
cylinder  of  our  engine,  it  will  raise  the  weight  and  give  velocity 
to  the  fly-wheel,  creating  both  kinetic  and  potential  energy  ;  but  in 
exact  equivalence  with  the  energy  so  produced,  will  it  be  found  that 
the  air  is  cooled  down,  or  the  steam  ultimately  condensed  with  a  less 
supply  of  cold  water. 

We  pass,  as  easily  in  the  doctrine  of  energy  as  in  that  touching 
matter,  from  the  consideration  of  states  of  one  substance  (solid,  fluid, 
gaseous)  to  that  of  the  combinations  and  decompositions  of  chemistry. 
The  main  source  whence  heat  is  newly  generated  (not  merely  trans- 
mitted and  diffused,  as  from  the  sun)  is  chemical  combination  ;  com- 
bustion, or  combination  with  oxygen,  being  the  most  familiar  case. 
Hydrogen  combining  with  oxygen  in  definite  proportions  becomes 
water,  and  produces  a  definite  quantity  of  heat ;  and  exactly  the 
same  quantity,  or  some  equivalent  energy,  must  be  furnished  from 
other  sources  before  the  water  can  be  decomposed  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  again.   Potassium  burning  produces  still  more  heat ;  con- 
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Bequently,  if  it  be  thrown  into  water  and  decomposes  it,  the  heat,  or 
energy,  required  for  the  latter  operation  will  be  furnished  by  the 
former,  and  some  heat  will  remain.  And  so  through  the  whole  round 
of  chemical  action  and  reaction, 

Was  it  a  true  scientific  instinct  which  led  the  old  Greeks  to  com- 
prise all  physical  changes  under  the  one  name  of  motion — Kivfprts  ? 
Certainly  all  these  equivalences  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  theory 
that  actual  heat  is  11  a  mode  of  motion  n — a  real  molecular  motion, — 
and  that  vaporization,  decomposition,  &c,  which  require  heat,  are 
modes  of  infernal  work  done  against  molecular  attractions  {like 
lifting  the  weight,  or  separating  the  planets  from  the  sun)  ;  while 
combination,  condensation,  Ac.,  is  the  approximation  and  rearrange- 
ment, in  virtue  of  their  mutual  action  or  "  attraction,"  of  the  mole- 
cules; in  other  words,  the  potential  energy  is  greater  in  uncombined 
and  less  in  combined  elements.    Only  we  must  add  to  the  theory 
that  the  Ml  rim  of  the  contracted  molecular  system  does  not  remain 
confined  to  the  system,  but  is  rapidly  caught  up  and  transferred  to 
other  bodies  by  radiation,  conduction,  or  convection  ;  sensible  tem- 
perature being  entirely  due  to  this  transference,  and  the  technical 
measurement  of  temperature  resting  on  the  definition  that  it  is  equal 
in  those  bodies  which  produce  no  mutual  change- 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  accept  this  view  of  tho 
ultimate  nature  of  heat,  or  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter.  The 
important  fact  is  that  we  may  take  as  "unit  of  energy,"  either  a 
definite  quantity  of  kinetic,  or  its  equivalent  thermal  energy  ;  that 
all  mechanical  systems  in  which  the  natural  or  free  moving  forces 
are  simply  dependent  on  the  position  of  the^  parts,  and  all  chemical 
and  other  physical  conditions  of  continuous  matter  may  be  classed 
according  to  their  differences  of  potential  energy — the  equivalent  in 
heat,  or  vis  viva,  of  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other — and  then,  by 
whatever  means  and  through  whatever  steps  any  changes  take  place, 
the  changes  will  be  numerically  equivalent — the  sum  of  energies, 
actual  and  potential,  remains  permanent  and  indestructible. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  (which  is  the  caution  promised  ia  a 
preceding  page)  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  activity  of  the 
universe,  in  its  popidar  sense,  is  permanent.  On  the  contrary,  the 
doctrine  of  heat  brings  out  more  clearly  than  any  previous  scientific) 
theory,  that  whereas  all  life,  all  play  of  phenomena,  consists  in  inter- 
change ;  the  inevitable  course  of  nature  is  towards  dead  imforcnitj'- 
by  the  equal  diffusion  of  heat,  the  destruction  of  difference  of  motion 
by  friction  and  collision,  and  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  most 
stable  chemical  combinations.  The  actual  «ocr/u«  must,  it  seems, 
have  started  supernaturally  at  a  definite  past  time,  and  will,  if 
allowed,  run  out  its  series  of  changes  at  an  incalculably  remote  but 
definite  date. 
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This  by  way  of  parenthesis.  But  we  have  still  to  mention  the 
electric  condition  of  matter,  and  its  correlation  to  others. 

Its  importance  is  great  in  tracing  the  course  of  operations  in 
nature ;  but  in  our  present  business  it  takes  a  subordinate  rank,  being 
apparently  but  a  temporary  strained  state — like  that  of  a  spring 
under  pressure — subsisting  while  other  actions  are  going  on,  but 
relapsing  into  the  natural  state  when  these  are  over,  and  so  leaving 
no  permanent  mark  in  the  condition  of  things. 

Thus  the  common  electrical  machine  is  excited  at  the  expense  of 
"  a  deficiency  of  heat  of  friction  in  the  plate  glass  and  rubber,,,  says 
Sir  William  Thomson ;  and  it  discharges  itself  in  heat,  either  in  an 
electric  spark  or  gradually  in  the  "  resistance "  of  the  conductors, 
and  resumes  its  unexcited  state.  In  the  galvanic  pile,  while  in  full 
action,  chemical  combination  is  going  on  in  the  cells,  destroying 
potential  energy  (as  already  said)  ;  if  the  circuit  is  of  simple  con- 
ducting wires,  and  the  whole  is  mechanically  at  rest,  the  due  equiva- 
lent of  heat  is  produced,  partly  in  the  cells  and  partly  in  the  wires,  but 
distributed  according  to  special  laws  quite  un accordant  with  those 
of  the  ordinary  diffusion  of  heat  from  the  cells  as  centres.  But  if 
the  circuit  consist  in  part  of  water,  or  another  compound,  which  may 
be  decomposed  at  the  expense  of  less  heat — chemical  equivalent  for 
equivalent — than  would  be  generated  by  the  cell  combinations, 
decomposition  will  take  place,  and  only  the  difference  of  potential 
energies,  lost  and  gained,  will  appear  as  heat.  And  if  the  wires 
be  movable,  and  sensible  motions  take  place  in  virtue  of  the  electric 
attractions,  the  vis  viva,  or  work  done,  again  reduces  the  spare  heat. 
When  all  the  chemical  action  is  over  in  the  cells,  there  will  be  some 
almost  instantaneous  reaction  in  the  system  before  it  reduces  itself  to 
the  ordinary  condition  of  so  much  metallic  salts  and  electrically 
neutral  wire  ;  and  this  will  be  the  measure  of  the  electric  energy 
which  was,  during  the  action,  subtracted  from  the  other  energies  of 
nature  and  devoted  to  this  use. 

Professor  Bain,  in  "  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,"  has  an  odd 
notion  that  this  "  undying  endurance  of  an  electric  wire " — that  is, 
the  fact  that  its  electric  state,  while  chemical  actions  and  reactions 
are  going  on,  is  temporary — is  owing  to  the  wire  being  a  "  compact, 
resisting,  and  sluggish  mass ; "  which  seems  like  saying  that  an 
elastic  ball  is  more  sluggish  than  a  lump  of  putty.  Before  proceeding 
to  consider  energy  in  the  organic  world,  one  or  two  remarks  may 
be  useful  on  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  already  sketched  out. 

It  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  certain  condition  of  equivalence  in 
all  changes,  but  it  does  not  tell  what  kind  of  changes  will  take  place 
under  any  given  circumstances.  In  what  direction  the  parts  of  a 
machine  will  begin  to  move,  what  the  reactions  will  be  in  a  mass 
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of  chemical  materials,  and  so  forth,  are  questions  to  be  answered  by 
the  engineer  or  the  chemist*  What  we  know  be  to  iv  hum  I  i*  that  it 
weights  descend  velocities  will  be  increased,  and  rice  term  ;  if  Che 
result  is  water  and  carbonic  acid,  so  much  heat  will  have  been 
evolved  ;  and  so  on*  And  the  circumstances  which  determine  to 
change  are  sometimes  the  consequences  of  great  primeval  facte,  as 
the  positions  of  the  stars,  sometime*  small  artifices  of  our  own  con- 
trivance, founded,  of  course,  on  knowledge  of  nature's  lawa.  Thus 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  remain  in  contact  indefinitely  long ;  but 
throw  in  a  piece  of  spongy  platinum,  and  the  mixture  is  converted 
into  steam*  Or,  again,  the  steam-engine  may  be  ready  charged  with 
its  water,  it*  fuel,  and  a  luc iter- match,  and  all  its  energy  remain 
potential;  rub  the  match,  and  you  start  chemical  change— heat> 
vaporisation,  kinetic  energy,  and  mechanical  work. 

In  lip  e  cases  a  slight  expenditure  of  external  energy  has  been 
required  to  move  the  platinum,  or  to  rub  the  match  ;  but  the  amount 
of  this  has  no  correlation  with  the  amount  of  the  internal  energies 
set  in  mutual  action.  We  have  tiimnktted  jwtential  into  active 
energy,  not  added  sensibly  to  their  sum.  Again,  when  the  flues 
and  boiler  are  already  at  work,  we  may  open  the  safety- vulve,  and  let 
all  the  energy  come  out  in  the  hum  of  heat  and  vaporisation;  or  we 
may  alter  the  gear,  and  instead  of  pumping,  it  may  be,  drug  a  train, 
or  merely  increase  the  velocity  of  the  ily-wheel  ;  or,  without  our 
present  volition,  the  machine  may  bo  so  constructed,  that  at  stated 
intervals,  or  under  certain  circumstances  of  pressure,  &c,  changes  of 
this  kind  take  place  of  themselves.  In  these  eases  we  neither  udd 
energy  nor  stimulate  action,  but  direct  it ;  though  I  could  not  under- 
take to  draw  the  exact  line  between  the  proper  use  of  the  two  words. 

It  is  also  observable  that  our  measures  of  equivalence — as,  indeed, 
all  measurements  in  Physics — are  not  of  sensations,  but  of  quantities 
of  space  and  time.  Bodily  fatigue,  warmth  or  cold,  Mueness,  red- 
ness, shrillness,  nay,  even  intensity  of  light  or  sound,  have  not  been 
in  our  thoughts ;  but  motions  of  the  balance,  or  of  the  quicksilver, 
or  (had  we  pursued  the  subject)  the  m  riat  of  the  vibrations  of  air,  or 
of  the  medium  in  which  light  is  propagated. 

In  the  organic  world  the  range  of  change  is  very  wide,  and  its 
laws  very  complicated  and  necessarily  difficult  to  unravel ;  perhaps, 
too,  some  special  forces  and  energies  may  here  come  into  play* 
Still,  in  the  opinion  of  high  authoritie  s,  I  believe  of  all  who  have 
recently  studied  the  subject,  such  observations  and  experiments  as 
have  been  made  tend  to  show,  or,  at  the  least,  are  quite  consistent 
with  the  belief,  that  the  law  of  conservation  holds  here  also. 

Plants  grow  by  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and  other  chemical 
combinations — a  process  which,  in  the  laboratory,  would  require 
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heat,  or  some  equivalent  energy,  to  be  supplied.   Now  plants  require 
solar  heat  for  their  growth,  and  it  is  conceived — I  do  not  know 
whether  on  any  direct  experimental  grounds — that  they  absorb  so 
much  heat  as  is  wanted  for  their  purpose,  destroying  it  as  tempera- 
ture.   On  the  other  hand,  animals  move,  do  mechanical  work,  or 
gWe  out  heat ;  while  by  respiration  and  other  processes  they 
oxidize  their  food, — a  process  which  we  know  is  competent  to 
produce  these  effects.    If  we  take  a  man  in  full  vigour  and  in 
his  ordinary  state,  we  may  suppose  his  weight  and  chemical  and 
other  conditions  to  be  approximately  the  same  from  week  to  week 
for  a  considerable  time.    If,  then,  we  could  take  accurate  account  of 
the  food  he  eats,  and  of  the  substances  which  in  all  ways  he  throws 
out  of  his  system,  the  difference  of  the  potential  energy  in  these  two 
accounts  ought  to  be  found  equal  to  the  mechanical  work  and  the 
heat  together  produced  in  the  same  time.    Taking  a  hundred  or  a 
still  larger  number  of  men  would  average  the  results  and  make  them 
more  trustworthy.   And  experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made 
by  several  observers ;  and  I  know  not  that  any  of  them  have  mis- 
givings as  to  the  theory  of  conservation,  though  there  is  some 
divergency  in  their  views  as  to  the  course  of  interchange  of  internal 
energies.    One  of  these  differences  of  opinion  was  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  June,  1866,  by  Professor  Frank- 
land  ;  and  Professor  Bain  tells  us  he  was  of  the  audience,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  carried  away  the  appropriate  lesson  and 
caution. 

We  move  and  exert  mechanical  force  by  means  of  our  muscles ; 
and  our  muscles,  like  all  parts  of  our  frame,  rapidly  wear  out,  and 
have  to  be  renewed  out  of  our  food.  We  are  a  self-repairing  engine. 
Now,  Liebig  thought  that  the  immediate  source  of  our  mechanical 
power — the  energy  which  disappears  when  work  is  done  by  us — is 
the  potential  energy  of  the  muscle  itself;  for  the  waste  of  the  muscle 
is  by  oxidation  or  slow  burning,  which  we  know  is  competent  either 
to  produce  heat  or  to  do  equivalent  work.  It  would  be  as  if,  in  the 
steam-engine,  the  work  was  done  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  piston, 
wheels,  &c,  and  the  business  of  the  coal  and  steam  (food  and  circula- 
ting blood)  were  only  to  replace  the  worn  iron.  This  Professor 
Frankland,  following  in  the  wake  of  others,  disputes ;  and  his  con- 
clusion is  that  "  the  combustible  food  and  oxygen  coexist  in  the  blood 
which  courses  through  the  muscle ;  but  when  the  muscle  is  at  rest, 
there  is  no  chemical  action  between  them.  A  command  is  sent  from 
the  brain  to  the  muscle ;  the  nervous  agent  determines  oxidation ;  the 
potential  becomes  active  energy — motion  or  heat.  Like  the  piston 
and  cylinder,  the  muscle  itself  is  a  machine :  both  are  subject  to  wear 
and  tear,  but  neither  contributes  in  any  important  degree  by  its  own 
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oxidation  to  the  actual  production  of  the  mechanical  power.1'  I 
believe  some  still  attribute  more  of  the  effective  result  to  thia  eon- 
sumption  of  tissue  than  Dr.  Frank  land  here  admits,  but  that  Liebig'a 
theory  is  in  the  main  abandoned. 

This  theory  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  throughout  organic 
action,  and  of  food  being  the  sole  source  whence  the  waste  or 
outward  dispersion  of  that  energy  is  repaired,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
so  thoroughly  established  by  experiment  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
rational  scepticism,  if  any  one  thinks  he  has  d  priori  grounds  for 
doubting  it,  or  merely  declines  to  accept,  even  provisionally,  what 
may  possibly  be  disproved  hereafter.  But,  if  accepted,  it  has  two  or 
three  corollaries. 

First,  the  external  exciters  of  sensation — the  appulse  of  sound, 
light,  or  odour,  or  the  action  of  contact — as  they  act  through  the 
nerves,  so,  no  doubt,  they  affect  the  physical  state  of  those  organs  ; 
but  their  action  must  be  conceived  as  stimulative  only,  like  that  of 
platinum  on  the  gases,  not  as  sensibly  altering  the  amount  of  energy 
in  the  system. 

Next,  their  total  amount  must  be  estimated  at  any  moment  by  the 

physical  state  of  all  the  parts,  by  the  motion,  the  heat,  the  position, 
and  mechanical  tension,  the  electric  and  (may  be)  nervous  condition, 
and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  organs,  tissues,  and  juices. 
Whether  the  actual  state  is,  either  necessarily  or  accidentally, 
associated  with  a  particular  mental  condition,  or  whether  it  has 
been  brought  about  through  volition  or  emotion,  or  simply  by  spon- 
taneous or  external  agencies,  we  being  unconscious,  is  quite  beside 
this  question. 

And,  thirdly,  our  volition — the  "  command  of  the  brain  " — must 
be  viewed  as  giving  a  direction  only  to  existing  energies,  like  the 
engineer  opening  a  valve  or  altering  the  gear. 

I  have  spoken  throughout  hypothetically  of  a  "  nervous  "  condition 
among  those  which  may  interchange  with  one  another  in  the  animal 
body*  subject  to  the  law  of  conservation.  Professor  Bain  makes  its 
existence  a  cardinal  point  in  his  speculations, 

"Animal  combustion  maintain*  nervous  power,  or  a  certain  flow  of  the 
influence  circulation  through  the  nerves,  which  circulation  of  influence, 
besides  reacting  on  the  other  animal  processes — muscular,  glandular,  Ac. 
—has  for  its  distinguishing  concomitant  the  mind.  The  extension  of  the 
correlation  of  force  to  mind,  if  at  all  competent  must  be  made  through  the 
nerve  force,  a  genuine  member  of  the  correlated  group." 

If  I  still  expected  accuracy  in  Mr.  Bain's  use  of  technical  language, 
I  should  ask  whether  "nervous  power"  and  "nerve  force"  be 
meant  to  be  identical ;  and  what  the  u  influence"  itself  is,  the  circula- 
tion of  which  only  is  "power;" — whether  it  is  conceived  as  a  self- 
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t  entity,  like  matter,  not  "  maintained  "  at  all.  But  I  have 
t  to  be  thankful  for  a  glimmering  of  meaning. 
Now  physiologists  are  apparently  not  yet  agreed  whether  there  is 
y  special  "  nerve  force,"  or  agent  requiring  a  name  ;  that  is,  any 
special  condition  of  the  matter  of  the  active  brain  and  nerves  apart 
from  its  state  of  motion,  temperature,  electric  and  chemical  energy, 
igous  to  the  electric  tension  of  a  galvanic  pile  or  frictional 
electrical  machine,  the  production  of  which  abstracts,  for  the  time 
being,  a  definite  quantity  of  physical  energy  from  other  forms,  to 
restore  it  again,  in  heat  or  some  equivalent,  when  "  nervous  excite- 
ment M  abates.  Professor  Huxley,  lecturing  in  1857,  maintained  the 
affirmative  :  whereas  Professor  Du  Bois  Raymond,  in  another  lecture, 
elined  to  think  that  u  what  we  have  termed  the  nervous  agent 
some  internal  motion,  perhaps  even  some  chemical  change,  of 
e  substance  contained  in  the  nerve- tubes/*  which  he  conceives  us 
e  result  of  a  special  arrangement  of  M  minute  centres  of  chemical 
^tion,  acting  upon  each  other  electrically,  and  controlling  their 
utnal  deviations  from  their  position  of  equilibrium/* 
But  we  are  not  much  concerned  here  with  the  precise  nature  of 
nervous  excitement,  What  Mr.  Bain  aims  at,  so  far  as  the  doctrine 
of  energy  is  concerned,  is  to  show  that  mental  states  and  changes 
he  numerically  estimated  by  reference  to  the  changes  of  physical 
energy  which  take  place  through  the  nervous  machinery*  In  this 
int  of  view  all  that  is  of  importance  is  to  ascertain,  first,  whether 
y  physical  energy  disappears  altogether  when  the  mind  is  affected 
any  way,  in  which  ease  we  should  truly  have  such  a  measure  as 
he  wants,  but  at  the  cost  of  entirely  giving  up  the  theory  of  the 
nservation  of  physical  energy  in  the  animal  body;  and,  next, 
hetlier  the  energy  of  the  excited  nerve  is  developed  entirely  from 
e  potential  energy  which  was  previously  in  it,  or  in  the  blood- 
Is,  or  is  partly  derived  from  that  which  was  in  the  external 
citers  of  sensation, — in  which  case  the  doctrine  thut  the  oxidation 
food  is  the  sole  appreciable  source  of  vital  action  must  be  given  up. 
}\  it  bout  any  question,  Mr.  Bain  means  to  repudiate  the  notion  of 
mind  and  body  acting  and  reacting,  in  a  physical  sense,  one  on  the 
other;  and  to  maintain  that  body  is  throughout  acting  on  body, 
mental  activity  accompanying  part  of  the  chain  of  sequences;  although 
the  rather  long  passage  in  which  he  argues  this  point  is,  I  think, 
very  much  obscured  by  false  physics  and  equivocal  terminology. 
But,  then,  what  does  he  mean  by  saying  in  another  page  that,  accord- 
ing as  "  the  demand  of  the  brain  t  o  sustain  the  purely  mental  functions  " 
is  above  or  below  the  average,  "  there  will  be  a  corresponding,  but 
inverse,  variation  of  the  remainder of  the  energy  of  oxidation  of  food 
available  for  the  more  strictly  physical  processes,  as  muscular  power, 
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digestive  power,  animal  heat,  and  so  on"  ?  If  I  am  to-day  in  the 
same  nervous  state,  intense  or  languid,  as  I  was  yesterday,  the  oxida- 
tion of  food  in  the  mean  time  must  have  come  out  either  in  physical 
work  done  or  in  animal  heat*  The  heat  may  have  been  produced  in 
the  head,  and  have  done  harm,  or  in  the  toes,  where  perchance  ft 
was  needed.    But  this  is  matter  of  direction,  not  of  quantity. 

On  the  second  question  it  is  not  so  clear  what  his  opinion  is  ;  or, 
rather,  his  notions  seem  too  indistinct  to  allow  us  to  suppose  he  has 
any.  Neither  in  u  The  Senses  and  Intellect"  nor  in  his  lecture  does 
he  ever  show  any  power  of  discriminating  between  stimulus,  moving 
force,  and  energy — between  the  act  of  cutting  a  string  by  which  a 
weight  is  suspended,  the  force  of  gravity  by  which  it  then  ialls^  and 
the  numerical  measure  of  the  potential  energy  (of  position)  which  it 
loses,  to  gain  the  same  amount  in  motion  or  in  heat.  He  does  not 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  sceptic,  but  of  an  implicit  !>eliever  of  the 
"  usual  position  H  that  animal  combustion  "  yields  nil  the  manifesta- 
tions of  power  in  the  animal  frame."  But  then,  after  laying  down 
the  fundamental  postulates  of  his  theory  (on  which  I  shall  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  presently)  in  these  terms — 

*•  The  mctitnl  manifestations  fire  in  exact,  proportion  to  their  physical  sup- 
ports. It  the  doctrine  of  the  thorough -going  connection  of  mind  and  body 
is  good  tor  anything,  it  must  go  this  length.  There  must  be  a  numerically 
proportioned  rise  and  fall  of  the  two  together  ;M 

he  proceeds  to  say — 

**  There  is,  although  wo  may  not  have  the  power  to  fix  it,  a  wnrntumai 
eqmvtilMt  "  (the  italics  are  here  his  own)  **  of  heat,  of  food,  of  exercise, 
of  sound,  oi'  lioht,  of  alcohol,  of  mlnm*,  of  tnn&it\  of  sptrtftdt.  It  is  till* 
definite  n  Lilian  between  outward  agents  and  the  human  feelings  Uxat 
renders  it  possible  to  discuss  human  interests  from  the  objective  side  ;  and, 
although  the  estimate  is  somewhat  rough,  this  h  not  oninrj  to  tftr  indefinite, 
ntxn  of  tht<  wmtitvoud  nptufiltitt,  but  to  the  complications  of  the  hum  an 
system,  and  chit  fly  to  the  narrowness  of  the  line  that  everywhere  divides 
the  wholesome  from  the  unwholesome  degrees  of  all  &timktl*tnis" 

But  if  food  be  the  "support"  of  ull  mental  manifestations,  then 
music,  or  any  of  the  substantive  nouns  I  have  italicized,  are  not. 
How,  then,  can  the  "  manifestation  "  be  at  once  proportional  to  one 
and  equivalent  to  the  other  "t  Is  the  work  or  any  other  manifesta- 
tion of  power  of  a  steam-engine  proportional  to  the  lucifer-match 
which  fires  the  coal?  As  an  energy,  the  music  of  the  Mtmiak  im- 
pinging  on  the  tympanum  is  equal  to  that  of  a  salvo  of  artillery  of 
so  many  guns  at  such  a  distance ;  but  as  stimulants  that  set  going 
our  complex  system  of  nerves,  arresting  our  attention,  exciting  our 
emotions,  recalling  associations,  they  have  no  fixed  equivalence 
whatever.  t 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  we  seem  to  reach  the 
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point  of  Professor  Bain's  speculations,  which,  are  seen  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  main  positions :  one,  of  the  proportionality  of  mental 
"  manifestations  "  to  the  accompanying  physical  changes  ;  the  other, 
that  where  excess  of  mental  excitement,  or  mental  work,  disturbs  or 
destroys  bodily  functions  or  vitality,  it  is  because  it  uses  up  the  limited 
supply  of  energy  that  we  get  out  of  our  food. 

1.  Definitions  are  good  or  bad  as  they  help  or  hinder  good  classi- 
fication ;  but  they  are  not  essentially  true  or  false,  but.  within  wide 
limits,  arbitrary.  If  it  be  found  that  a  ploughman,  carefully  managing 
his  tackle,  and  directing  his  own  and  his  horses'  footsteps  during  a 
week,  has  oxidized  his  brain  as  much  as  Professor  Bain  while  he 
composed  this  lecture,  he  is  logically  free,  if  he  chooses,  to  call  the 
one  exertion  equal  to  the  other.  But  unless  this  supposed  fact  neces- 
sarily or  ordinarily  connotes  some  other,  the  definition  is  barren  at 
best ;  and  it  may  well  be  bad,  misleading,  if  the  relation  between 
either  ploughman's  or  lecturer's  work,  viewed  objectively  as  works 
of  art,  Gtig.  the  one  hand,  and  brain- waste  on  the  other,  be  in  reality 
very  fluctuating.  What>  for  instance,  if  the  effective  work  of  the 
nerve,  when  really  measurable  (as  in  exciting  muscular  motion), 
should  be  found  proportional  to  some  mechanical  vibration  or  some 
electric  state,  and  the  waste  of  tissue  to  be  principally  by  wear  and 
tear  of  the  machine;  as  in  the  muscle  itself,  according  to  Dr. 
FranklandP 

But  Mr.  Bain  is  not  here  professing  to  lay  down  definitions,  but 
asserting  or  postulating  a  proposition ;  which,  to  have  any  meaning, 
presumes  that  mental  manifestations  are  measurable  in  their  own 
nature,  without  reference  to  those  physical  supports  with  which  they 
are  to  be  compared,  and  that  his  readers  know  how,  in  principle  at 
least,  so  to* measure  their  proportions. 

Physical  philosophers,  we  have  seen,  eschew  as  much  as  possible 
any  such  attempt.  It  is  fit  that  the  psychologist  should  give  us  some 
hint  how  he  would  have  us  proceed.  What  is  the  proportion,  as 
matter  of  pure  consciousness,  between  a  sound,  a  colour,  a  touch,  and 
an  emotion  of  surprise  or  grief,  that  Mr.  Bain  should  tell  us  the  truth 
of  his  theory  depends  on  these  proportions  being  found  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  their  respective  physical  supports  P  Nay,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  go  further,  and  to  question,  at  least,  whether  our  use  of  the 
more  indefinite  words  "  greater  "  and  "  less,"  even  in  regard  of  sen- 
sations which  we  consider  as  modifications  of  one  confined  species,  be 
not  founded  on  association  with  facts  of  size  and  number.  If  a  child 
be  placed  in  a  lighted  room,  the  source  of  illumination  being  con- 
cealed, and  first  one,  then  two,  then  three  candles  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  he  will,  no  doubt,  perceive  a  similarity  and  a  difference 
between  the  three  phenomena ;  and  also,  probably,  that  the  difference 
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between  the  first  and  second  sensation  is  something  like  in  kind  to 
that  between  the  second  and  third.  Hut  let  him  be  taught  the 
meaning  of  greater  and  less  by  reference  to  number  or  to  size,  by 
letting  him  see  and  handle  one,  two,  and  three  yard  measures  sepa- 
rately and  together ;  will  he  see  any  analogy  between  this  numerical 
and  measurable  difference  and  the  former?  When  he  has  learnt 
the  machinery  by  which  the  gradations  of  light  are  produced,  no  doubt 
he  will  associate  the  sensations  and  the  names.  But,  if  this  speculation 
be  rejected,  there  yet  appears  to  be  no  bridge,  besides  the  physical 

machinery,  to  connect  even  blue  with  green,  warmth  with  cold  let 

alone  blue  with  warmth,  and  so  forth — by  any  independent  scale  of 
proportion. 

2.  No  one  disputes  that  when  our  minds  are  very  active,  or  much 
excited — when  we  either  think  very  energetically  and  continuously, 
or  receive  shocks  of  pain,  fear,  or  even  pleasure — our  health  often 
suffers  ;  and  it  would  be  a  worthy  task  for  a  physician  to  investigate, 
in  the  light  of  the  newest  physiological  discoveries,  what  course  of 
life  is  safest,  and  what  are  the  chief  dangers  and  safeguards  in  any 
given  course  of  life.  No  fanciful  theory  of  numerical  equivalences, 
no  d  priori  notion  about  mind  and  matter,  or  body,  is  necessary  to 
justify  such  an  inquiry,  however  much  right  or  wrong  preconceptions 
may  help  or  hinder.  Being  no  physician,  I  must  content  myself  with 
pointing  out  what  appear  to  be  errors  in  Mr.  Bain's  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

First,  then,  he  supposes  that  in  "  a  human  being  with  average 
physical  constitution  in  respect  of  nutritive  vigour,  and  fairly  sup* 
plied  with  food  and  with  air,  or  oxygen  ....  the  result  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  food  is  a  definite  total  of  force,  which  may  be  variously 
distributed/*  I  apprehend,  however,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  appe- 
tite will  exercise  a  discretion,  and  take  in  so  much  food,  more  or  less, 
as  is  needed,  which  the  stomach  will  proceed  to  digest,  and  the  arteries 
and  glands  to  distribute.  So  that  if  one  such  man  does  think  a  little 
more  than  his  neighbour,  his  physical  power  need  not  necessarily  be 
diminished  one  jot — at  least  not  for  want  of  supply,  This  vitiates  a 
largo  part  of  Mr.  Bain's  reasoning.  An  odd  instance  is,  that  he  puts 
down  our  relish  for  food  as  one,  though  among  the  *'  least  extrava- 
gant," of  the  modes  in  which  our  blood  is  spent.  Surely,  eating 
heartily  is  seldom  found  to  "cost  the  physical  system"  much,  unless 
in  the  way  of  over-stuffing.  And  the  general  drift  of  his  illustra- 
tions— I  cannot  call  them  reasonings, — and  the  mild  Epicureanism 
which  he  founds  on  them, — Be  not  too  intellectual,  nor  righteous 
overmuch,  nor  yet  too  fond  of  pleasure — lose  most  of  their  point  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  elasticity  of  our  nutritive  apparatus. 

But  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  much  greater  error  running 
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through  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  lecture.  He  treats  as  kindred 
processes  mental  excitement  and  mental  labour,  pleasures  and  pains, 
sensations  and  recollections,  with  attention  and  volition, — in  his  own 
classification,  Feeling,  Will,  and  Thought :  and  he  speaks  of  no 
other  mischief  or  danger  in  the  excess  of  any  of  them,  but  from 
excess  of  pressure  on  the  "  physical  supports  " — a  greater  demand 
for  nourishment  than  the  organs  of  digestion  can  supply. 

But  surely  there  are  other  diseases  of  our  complicated  organization 
besides  atrophy,  or  over-oxidation  of  the  tissues.  Mr.  Bain  is  fond 
of  comparing  our  nerves  to  telegraph-wires.  Do  these  never  go 
wrong  from  any  cause  except  want  of  power  in  the  batteries  P  Is 
there  never  faulty  insulation  or  actual  disruption  of  continuity  P 

And  if  so,  is  it  not  natural  to  expect,  while  no  proof  is  alleged  to 
the  contrary,  that  such  essentially  different  mental  states  and  actions 
as  he  lumps  together  will  generate  different  classes  of  diseases  P  In 
simple  sensations  we  are  passive : — 

"  The  eye  it  cannot  choose  but  see ; 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still ; 
Our  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be, 
Against  or  with  our  will." 

And  so,  to  a  great  extent,  when  we  let  our  memories  follow  their 
natural  associations,  or  when  we  simply  yield  to  emotion  : — 

"  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness." 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Professor  Bain's  own  philosophy, 
as  elsewhere  developed.  Is  it  likely  that  a  sudden  shock  in  this 
kind  produces  its  ill-effect  by  chemical  exhaustion  P 

But  the  active  mental  .functions — attention,  dwelling  on  or  sus- 
taining the  nervous  excitement — volition  ; — these  would,  indeed, 
seem  likely  to  bring  on  exhaustion ;  not,  however,  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  excitement,  which,  on  Mr.  Bain's  theory,  must  be  feebler 
than  the  original  sensation ;  but  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery 
is  greater  when  we  strain  it  to  go  our  way,  instead,  of  that  most 
natural  to  it ;  or  as  we  may  stretch  india-rubber  till  it  loses  its 
elasticity. 

I  speak  in  ignorance  of  the  probable  answer ;  but  what,  in  fact, 
are  found  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  various  organs  according  as 
death  occurs  from  fright  or  from  mental  exhaustion  P  What  is  the 
condition  of  a  paralyzed  nerve,  a  softened  brain,  or  an  undigesting 
stomach,  in  respect  of  nutrition  and  chemical  potentiality  P  Is  the 
main  fault,  in  all  the  cases,  there  P  Or  is  it  sometimes  in  some  small 
chemical  or  even  mechanical  change,  which  induces  deadness  to  the 
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ordinary  stimulants — a  refusal  to  obey  the  helm  ?  And  now,  having 
gone  through  all  the  points  where  this  lecture  grapples  with  physical 
science,  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  it  comes  to. 

That  the  laws  which  govern  the  world  which  we  perceive,  and  those 
under  which  we  do  thus  perceive  it,  or  even  afterwards  recollect  and 
act  upon  our  sensations,  have  some  meeting- points,  is  certainly  not 
news  now-  a-days.  But  Mr.  Bain's  thesis  is,  that  there  is  some  notable 
connection  between  these  mental  acts  and  that  aspect  of  nature  which 
enables  us  to  estimate  its  condition  quantitatively,  and  to  assert  that, 
in  that  respect,  it  never  varies;  an  aspect  only  obtained  by  dis- 
severing our  standards  of  measure  from  our  direct  mental  impression 
And  setting  aside  mere  assertions  (which,  moreover,  contradict  one 
another),  the  utmost  his  argument  reaches  to  is  that  nervous  action, 
with  which  mental  action  is  in  close  relation,  may  sometimes  fail 
from  starvation ! 

There  is  intercalated  in  the  lecture  an  episode,  not  unprovocative 
of  discussion,  on  the  history  of  opinion  as  to  mind  or  soul,  and  on  the 
"  specially  metaphysical  difficulties"  of  the  relationship  of  mind  and 
body,  I  have  occupied  space  enough  on  more  definite  and  tangible 
questions,  and  must  content  myself  with  giving  a  specimen  of  what 
the  reader  may  find  there. 

He  thinks  most  of  the  difficulties  others  have  made  are  '*  factitious." 
The  real  difficulty  (if  I  do  not  misunderstand  him)  is,  that  sometimes 
the  emotions  which  are  excited  by  external  objects — the  smell  of  the 
hawthorn  is  his  example — are  so  overpowering,  as  for  the  time  to 
obliterate  our  perception  of  external  objects  themselves.  "  We  think 
of  nothing  extended;  we  are  in  a  state  where  extension  has  no 
footing ;  there  is  to  us  place  no  more.  Such  states  are  of  short 
duration,  mere  fits,  glimpses,  Ac."  In  short,  the  state  of  Trench's 
Monk  listening  to  the  bird. 

I  do  not  understand  the  difficulty,  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  a 
philosopher  who  holdB  that  our  attribution  of  extension  to  the  objects 
of  sensation  is  by  an  acquired  habit  of  rapid  judgment.  But,  such 
being  the  statement  of  the  difficulty,  here  is  the  solution  : — 

u  We  are  entitled  to  say  that  taint  Immj  is,  by  alternate  fits,  objevt  and 
suhjtrt,  under  extended  and  under  unextended  consciousness  ;  and  that  with- 
out the  extended  consciousness  the  unextended  could  not  arise.  Without 
certain  peculiar  vwths  of  the  vxtendedr—whoX  we  call  a  cerebral  organization, 
and  so  on— we  could  not  have  these  iinm  of  trance,  our  pleasures,  our  puine, 
and  our  ideas,  which  at  present  we  undergo  fitfully  and  id t ornately  with  our 
extended  consciousness. 

Shade  of  Berkeley  !  What,  and  to  whom  Iwilonging,  is  our 
extended  consciousness  ?  Docs  it  mean  that  I  cannot  feel  or  think 
unless  some  one  else  sees  my  brain  i    And  is  this  an  explanation  ? 

D.  D.  IL 
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I PURPOSE  to  speak  of  Latin  verse  as  a  school  exercise.  To  this 
my  space  confines  me,  though  I  would  gladly  say  something  on 
its  behalf  as  a  recreation,  and  even,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  the 
expression,  as  an  occupation  of  more  mature  years.  My  very  subject, 
of  course,  implies  that  classical  training  is  to  remain  the  basis  of 
education,  but  nothing  will  be  said  inconsistent  with  a  liberal  recog- 
nition of  the  claims  of  science  and  of  our  own  language  and  literature. 
My  own  feeling  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sidgwick's  suggestion* 
that  Greek  should  be  excluded  from  the  regular  curriculum,  at  least  in 
its  earlier  stage.  I  state  this  opinion,  though  I  cannot  now  attempt 
any  justification  of  it,  because  it  defines  the  position  which  I  wish 
to  take  up.  I  would  have  one  of  the  classical  languages  taught 
thoroughly;  there  are  preponderating  reasons,  which  it  is  not  now 
the  time  to  discuss,  why  this  one  should  be  Latin ;  and  I  maintain 
that,  in  teaching  Latin,  the  practice  of  verse  composition  not  only 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
which  an  instructor  can  employ. 

1.  I  plead  for  Latin  verse  alone.  Greek  verse  composition, 
indeed,  must  form  part  of  the  examinations  which  are  to  test  the 
highest  scholarship,  and  must  be  practised  by  those  who  purpose 
to  compete  in  them,  that  is,  by  the  very  best  scholars  of  the 
very  best  schools.  To  them  I  would  gladly  see  it  confined.  To 
i  •  "Emys  on  a  Liberal  Education,"  p.  141. 
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make  it  a  general  exercise-  for  the  upper  forms  of  any  school 
seems  a  mistake.  From  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  practise 
it  nothing  is  ever  obtained  at  all  equal  to  the  vast  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  in  the  system  of  our 
great  classical  schools  that  we  subject  whole  classes  of  boys  to  the 
discipline  which  suits  only  the  finer  spirits  among  them-  We  treat  a 
fifth  form  (I  use  the  term  to  describe  that  which  comes  next  to  the 
highest)  as  if  every  boy  were  capable  of  acquiring  the  scholarship, 
which  is  in  fact  utterly  beyond  even  the  hopes  of  four  out  of  five. 
And  even  for  those  who  have  some  special  aptitude  for  classical 
study,  Greek  verse  is  very  seldom  an  appropriate  task.  It  is  never 
written  with  enthusiasm,  very  seldom  with  anything  like  success. 
The  iambic — for  the  other  forms  of  versification  are  practically  out 
of  the  question  for  school-boys — is,  in  truth,  like  our  own  blank 
verse,  a  metre  which  it  is  easy  to  write  in  some  fashion,  and  very 
difficult  to  write  well.  Often  tame  and  monotonous,  even  in  the 
hands  of  a  master,  it  fails  to  catch  the  oar  of  a  tyro  with  any  marked 
melody.  It  has  further  disadvantages  in  the  rigid  laws  which  limit 
its  diction,  and  in  the  paucity  and  mutual  resemblance  of  the 
models  which  it  is  bound  to  imitate.  Its  ordinary  success  is  to  be  a 
skilfully  composed  cento  of  phrases  from  the  Greek  tragedians ;  to 
give  it  anything  like  originality  is  generally  beyond  the  power  of 
even  accomplished  scholars. 

2,  I  plead  for  Latin  verse  translation,  not  for  original  composition. 
The  practice  of  the  public  schools  exhibits  a  remarkable  diversity  in 
this  respect  *  At  Winchester  and  Eton,  for  instance,  the  amount 
of  original  composition  largely  exceeds  that  of  translation.  At 
Merchant  Taylors'  and  St.  Paul's  it  is  seldom  or  nover  practised. 
But  it  is  from  the  customs  of  Eton  that  the  popular  notion  of  verse- 
making  is  derived,  and  tho  customs  of  Eton  seem  to  be,  in  this 
respect,  singularly  injudicious.  I  find  that  in  the  first  and  second 
divisions  (for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  substitute  these  for  the  local 
names)  the  exercises  arc  divided  in  about  equal  proportions  between 
original  composition  and  translation;  but  that  in  the  six  divisions 
following  these,  numbering  about  three  hundred  boys,  the  exorcises 
arc  wholly  original.  Tho  age  of  these  lads  will  range,  I  suppose, 
from  thirteen,  or  even  twelve,  to  sixteen.  This  is  with  most  minds, 
clever  as  well  as  dull,  a  period  of  great  poverty  and  barrenness  of 
thought.  Exceptions,  of  course,  there  are,  which  become  not  un- 
frequent  as  we  approach  the  later  limit,  f    But  the  rule  is  that 

•  I  draw  my  information  from  the  returns  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commit  ion 
(IBS I),  as  being  tho  latent  accessible  evidence. 

t  Such  was  Bishop  Lonsdale,  in  whose  biography  we  find  two  or  three  original  com- 
positi^na  of  great  merit,  written  when  he  was  fifteen.  But  then  Bishop  Lonsdale  wns  a 
very  extraordinary  case.  A  friend  said  of  him,  at  f  Aiw,  that  ho  could  read  better  than 
his  father. 
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ring  this  time  the  originating  faculties  are  inactive.  The  fact  is 
at  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  otherwise  employ  I,  i  hut,  busy 
with  acquiring  and  arrunging  knowledge,  it  ceases  to  invent.  Every 
one  must  have  observed  how  often  the  brilliant  fancy  of  the  child 
becomes  obscured  in  the  boy.  A  system  which  ignores  this  fact 
is  surely  a  great  mistake.  Nothing  can  be  more  wasteful  of  energy, 
more  dispiriting,  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  than  the 
habitual  exaction  of  an  inappropriate  task.  It  is  against  this  prac- 
tice that  much  of  the  outcry  which  is  commonly  made  against  verse- 
making  is  in  truth  directed.  It  is  from  this  that  the  evils  which 
popular  opinion  associates  with  it  chiefly  spring.  Manifestly  there 
must  spring  from  it  the  evil  which  always  arises  where  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  encounters  a  demand  that  must  be  met,  namely  »  that 
the  article  supplied  is  not  genuine*  The  scholar  gives  up  as  his 
own  that  which  is  not  his  own,  often  honestly  thinking,  according  to 
his  light,  that  it  is,  when  he  has  ingeniously  pieced  together  frag- 
ments of  Virgil  or  Ovid,  not  too  large  to  be  appropriated ;  some- 
times, it  ia  to  be  feared,  knowing  that  it  is  not,  when  lie  h\is  had 
recourse  to  the  more  fertile  talent  of  a  contemporary  or  to  the 
traditionary  wisdom  of  the  Vulgus-book,  But  the  system  is  happily 
passing  away.  Five -and -twenty  years  ago  it  prevailed  almost 
universally.  My  own  recollections  { I  waa  taught  by  a  Winchester 
man)  are  that,  after  a  course  of  w  Bland,"  I  never  did  a  verse  that 
was  not  original*  I  hope  that  the  experience  of  the  next  generation 
will  be  entirely  different.  Original  composition  should,  I  think,  be 
wholly  banished  from  the  routine  of  school  exercises*  Any  excep- 
tional faculty  of  producing  it  that  might  exist  would  be  sufficiently 
encouraged  by  the  stimulus  of  an  extra  prize.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  &ay  that  these  observations  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  scholars 
of  a  more  mature  age.  Translated  verse  must  always  move  in  fetters, 
however  gracefully  and  easily  these  may  be  worn.  If  the  art  is  to 
be  preserved  from  decadence,  it  must  occasionally  be  practised  under 
condit  ions  which  admit  of  perfection. 

3,  I  plead  for  Latin  verse  translation  as  practised  within  reasonable 
limits  and  a  fter  a  reasonable  method.  Prosody  must,  perhaps,  be  illus- 
trated by  some  met  rical  exercise  of  a  mechanical  kind,  as  long  as  we 
retain  our  strange  insular  fashion  of  teaching  quantities  by  a  labori- 
ous system  of  rules,  and  unteaching  them  by  a  monstrous  pronunci- 
ation. But,  after  Prosody  has  been  learnt,  I  would  exclude  verses 
from  the  next  period  of  school  work.  The  special  advantages  which 
they  possess  are  not  such  as  to  be  generally  available  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  period  ;  they  are  simply  another  difficulty,  to  some 
minds  peculiarly  aggravating,  superadded  to  the  other  difficulties 
with  which  the  learner  is  then  struggling.  What  has  been  said 
vol,  vin.  o 
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before  about  the  premature  and  indiscriminate  use  of  exercises  which 
belong  not  to  general  classical  training,  but  to  scholarship,  finds  hero 
an  illustration.  We  are  seeking  to  discover  whether  a  boy  have  any 
faculty  of  acquiring  language,  and,  before  we  have  ascertained  ite 
existence,  we  apply  what  is  really  a  somewhat  searching  test  of  its 
power.  We  demand  a  literary  effort  of  some  nicety  from  minds  which 
can  have  no  real  appreciation  of  the  literature  which  supplies  the 
model,  and  only  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  to  be  written.  I  cannot  blame  any  vehemence  of  invective 
levelled  against  this  system,  or  against  the  mechanical  appliances  which 
it  uses.  These,  of  whatever  kind  they  are,  full  sense  or  half  sense,  limbs 
to  be  pieced  together,  or  skeletons  to  be  clothed  with  flesh,  are  almost 
equally  detestable.  I  would  banish  the  whole  tribe,  and  indeed  all  verse- 
making  whatsoever,  from  the  earlier  period  of  education  (reaching, 
say,  in  the  average  boy,  to  the  age  of  fifteen).  At  present,  our  pupils 
write  too  much  and  read  too  little.  If  we  could  abridge  for  them  the 
weary  task  of  exercise  writing,  if  we  could  deliver  them  from  the  un- 
necessary burden  of  a  second  dead  language  to  be  learnt,  we  might 
make  our  classical  teaching  not  only  a  discipline  to  them,  but  also  a 
culture ;  we  might  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of  human  interest  and 
literary  beauty  where  now  they  see  only  a  series  of  puzzles  which  they 
are  required  to  disentangle.  It  would  help  to  this  end  if  we  could 
make  our  exercises  for  this  period  chiefly  translations  into  English,  in 
which  surely  all  the  rigorous  exactness  that  constitutes  the  essential 
value  of  a  mental  training  might  be  required.  But  again  I  can  only 
indicate,  not  justify  my  opinion,  I  pass  on  without  delay  to  my  main 
proposition,  that  for  the  second  period  of  a  classical  education  Latin 
verse  composition  is  the  best,  the  easiest,  the  most  readily  available 
exercise  which  the  teacher  can  command 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Will  these  boys  be  able  to  accomplish  a  task 
for  which  they  are  now  prepared  by  practice,  early  begun  and  conti* 
nued  without  interruption,  which  will  then  be  wholly  new  to  them  P 
We  cannot  really  answer  the  question  without  an  experience  more 
extensive  than  what  we  now  possess.  Instances,  indeed,  may  be 
alleged.  I  have  in  my  mind,  as  I  write,  the  case  of  a  lad  who  never 
wrote  a  Latin  verse  till  he  was  sixteen,  and  now  is  at  least  a  match 
in  the  art  for  any  of  his  fellows,  and  that  in  a  school  where  it  is  held 
in  especial  honour.  But  such  instances  are  sure  to  be  exceptional 
cases,  and  may  be  said  to  prove  nothing  but  what  may  be  done  by  a 
boy  of  unusual  powers.  We  can  but  say  that  no  faculties  are  strengt  h- 
ened by  premature  exercise,  that  the  mind  is  very  likely  to  be  irre- 
trievably prejudiced  against  a  task  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
powers  as  yet  inadequate.  In  a  greater  freshness  of  the  intellect,  in 
a  vigour  which  has  not  been  wasted  in  grappling  with  difficulties, 
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too  great  only  when  encountered  too  soon,  and  in  the  wider  range  of 
reading  which  the  relief  from  other  tasks  will  have  made  possible, 
we  shall  find  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  little  that  we  may  lose 
in  the  way  of  mechanical  skill  and  the  knack  that  is  acquired  by  prac- 
tice. Is  it  not  certain  that  for  this  purpose,  not  to  mention  any  other, 
time  will  be  better  spent  in  reading  Virgil  and  Ovid,  in  thus  learning 
what  Latin  verse  ought  to  be,  than  in  perpetrating  innumerable 
blunders  and  barbarians,  which  it  must  be  thenceforward  one  of 
the  scholar's  chief  duties  to  forget  P  With  this  we  must  leave  the 
matter,  which,  indeed,  is  not  of  essential,  though  it  is  of  considerable, 
importance. 

It  is  plain  that  when  we  have  reached  the  period  in  which  scholar- 
ship is  to  be  taught,  we  must  use  the  exercise  of  translation  from 
English  into  Latin  (it  is  of  Latin  alone  that  I  am  speaking).  The 
question  is  simply  this  :  Is  this  translation  to  be  of  prose  only,  or  of 
prose  and  verse?  Now,  though  it  is  true  that  we  all  talk  prose  con- 
tinually without  knowing  it,  it  is  not  true  that  prose  is  the  earliest  and 
most  natural  literary  form  of  language.  On  the  contrary,  in  every 
literature  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  poet  has  come  before  the 
prose  writer ;  and,  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  resembles  the  development  of  the  nation.  A 
metrical  form  generally  attracts  both  the  rarer  faculty  in  childhood 
which  invents,  and  the  more  common  talent  which  appreciates.  In 
the  causes  which  account  for  this  preference,  we  have  the  best  defence 
of  the  practice  of  verse  writing,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  Latin 
language  exhibits  them  with  peculiar  distinctness. 

Latin  verse  is  far  easier  than  Latin  prose.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  Professor  Gonington  on  this  subject : — 

"  I  believe  it  [verse  composition]  is  a  thing  which  falls  much  more  [than 
prose]  within  the  range  of  a  clever  boy's  capacity.  The  points  which  dis- 
tinguish a  good  verse  from  a  bad  one  are  perceived  and  appropriated  with 
comparative  ease  at  an  age  when  the  framing  of  a  sentence  is  still  a  mystery 
— a  mystery  all  the  greater  because  it  is  at  first  sight  so  simple."  * 

I  presume  that  few  of  my  readers  need  to  be  cautioned  against  the 
delusive  notion  that  it  must  be  easier  to  put  fifty  words  together 
without  the  restrictions  of  metre  than  with  them.  It  may  be  useful, 
however,  briefly  to  indicate  some  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  advantage  which  Latin  verse  possesses  is  that  it 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  short  and  simple  sentences.  In 
the  Elegiac  metre,  to  which  I  would  for  a  considerable  period 
restrict  the  exercises,  the  sense  is  rarely  carried  beyond  the  end  of 
the  second  line.  Where  there  is  not  an  absolute  period  there  is 
almost  always  a  pause  which  is  syntactically  equivalent  to  it  There 
is,  consequently,  nothing  that  resembles  that  elaborate  structure  of 
•  Report  of  Public  School!  CommiMioo,  Appendix,  roL  ii.  p.  22. 
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sentences  which,  in  the  great  Latin  prose  writers,  defies  the  successful 
imitation  of  even  the  most  practised  scholars.  The  long  chain  of 
clauses,  with  their  subtle  connection  of  thought,  the  exact  and  logical 
sequence  of  moods  and  tenses,  find  no  place  in  the  easy  and  simple 
fluency  of  the  Elegiac  couplet*  From  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
oratio  obliqwt,  and  of  that  subtle  use  of  the  conjunctive  mood  which 
baffles  regular  definition,  verse  is  almost  wholly  free ;  and  so  we  are 
told,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  is  a  less  efficient  test  of  scholar- 
ship than  prose.  But  this  fact  is  its  best  recommendation  for  the 
purpose  for  which  we  want  it.  At  the  period  of  which  we  speak  the 
Bimpler  test  is  the  more  useful.  The  verses  of  "  fifth  form  M  boys 
will  exhibit  many  degrees  of  differences  ;  their  prose  will  be  almost 
equally  bad,  or,  at  least,  unlike  what  prose  should  be.  Its  relative 
merit  will  be  little  else  than  that  of  the  most  rudimentary  exercise, 
the  absence  or  rarity  of  false  concords. 

Besides  its  greater  grammatical  simplicity,  verse  has  another 
advantage  in  what — paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem— appears 
to  be  its  chief  difficulty.  Metre  is  regulated  by  laws  which  are 
simple,  well  denned,  and  easily  followed.  The  rhythm  of  prose  is  an 
extremely  subtle  and  delicate  quality,  which  it  requires  long  practice 
to  appreciate,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  by  rules.  Give 
even  a  good  mature  scholar  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  long  Ciceronian 
sentence,  and  he  will  probably  lose  much  of  the  spirit  and  melody  of 
the  original  in  putting  them  together,  while  he  would  be  able  to 
reproduce  almost  exactly  a  page  of  Virgil.  The  unpractised  ear  will 
catch  the  strongly  marked  music  of  verse  long  before  it  can  note 
either  the  absence  or  the  presence  of  the  same  quality  in  prose. 

The  practical  result  is  that  good  prose  is  very  seldom  written  by 
boys,  I  might  say  by  scholars,  while  good  verse  is  comparatively 
common.  Whether  it  is  good  enough  to  have  satisfied  a  Roman  ear 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certainly  often  such  as  would  escape  detection, 
were  it  presented  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ovid  or  Tibullus.  We 
have,  however,  chiefly  to  consider  what  lies  within  the  reach,  not  of 
unusual,  but  of  average  abilities ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  superiority 
of  verse  is  most  conspicuous.  Many  boys  who  are  quite  unable  to 
construct  a  good  prose  sentence  will  frequently  hit  on  a  good  verse  or 
couplet — a  small  achievement  absolutely,  but  of  immense  relative 
importance  both  to  the  pupil  and  the  teacher. 

This  naturally  suggests  a  consideration  the  importance  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  overstate.  Latin  verse  is  the  part  of  a  boy's  school 
work  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  feel  a  certain  pleasure  and  prid< . 
For  this  preference  it  is  not  difficult  to  account.  Verse  is  written,  as 
has  been  said,  with  comparative  ease.  Its  excellence  is  such  that  a 
taste  imperfectly  formed  can,  at  least  in  part,  appreciate  it.    It  does 
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something  to  satisfy  the  love  of  melodious  sound  which  is  often  a 
strong  instinct  in  minds  of  a  finer  temper.  And,  above  all,  it  has 
the  charm  of  being  something  which  the  mind  itself  has  produced. 
In  everything  else  the  learner  feels  that  he  is  treading  old  paths ; 
but  his  verses  are  his  own.  lias  to  ouctiov  tpyov  <£ya?r£  is  as  true  of 
school-boys  as  of  men.  To  many  a  lad  versus  meditqri  canoros  is 
almost  bis  earliest  intellectual  delight.  A  task  that  is  done  with 
pleasure  is  no  common  thing,  and  never  will  be,  whatever  changes  we 
may  introduce  into  our  systems  of  education.  I  am  sure  that  no 
schoolmaster  can  afford  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  work  which  rouses 
an  interest,  I  might  almost  say  an  enthusiasm,  which  boys  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  and  which  is  particularly  independent  of  the 
perilous  excitements  of  competition.  I  would  welcome  any  new 
means  which  may  be  discovered  of  compassing  this  end.  To  those 
who  advocate  the  claims  of  science  and  of  other  branches  of  knowledge 
I  wish  all  the  success  which  the  more  moderate  among  them  desire, 
and  that  chiefly  because  they  will  add  to  what  we  already  possess 
new  tests  of  ability,  will  do  something  to  lessen  the  great  mass  of 
stupidity  with  which  we  contend  in  vain.  But  I  earnestly  deprecate 
the  abandonment  of  an  efficient  instrument  which  we  find  ready  to 
our  hands, — an  instrument  of  which  the  German  teachers,  most 
weighty  authorities  on  such  a  matter,  envy  us  the  possession. 
Work  that  requires  a  real  intellectual  effort,  but  can  yet  be  done 
with  comparative  ease,  be  done  well,  and  be  done  with  pleasure, 
seems  to  me  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a  good  exercise. 

Alfred  Church. 
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1 ,  National  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  R  DritLinr  BAX- 
ran,  ALA.  Read  t«efore  the  Statistical  Society  of  Loadoa^ 
2Ljst  January,  1*6*.   London  :  Mactnillaii  &.  Co.    Pp.  100. 

2.  Way**  and  Enmimft  of  the  Wortnng  Ctas*$;  with  tome  Fbtts 
iUtuttrativc  of  their  Eamemic  Cvndttw*\  draw  from  Authtmtic 
and  Official  Sukitci,  in  a  Report  to  Michael  T*  Basx*  Eeq.t 
M.P.  By  Leom  Levi*   London :  Murray,  1967.  Pp.140* 

M  TNSTEAD  of  using  only  comparative  and  superlative  words  and 
A  intellectual  arguments,"  says  Sir  William  Petty,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  "  Political  Arithmetic  ;  or,  Discourse  concerning  the  Extent  and 
Value  of  Lands,  People,  Buildings,  Husbandry,"  &c.f  "I  have  taken 
the  course  (as  a  specimen  of  the  political  arithmetic  I  have  long  aimed 
at)  to  express  myself  in  terms  of  number,  weight,  or  measure ;  to 
use  only  arguments  of  sense,  and  to  consider  only  such  causes  as  have 
visible  foundations  in  nature,  leaving  those  that  depend  upon  the 
mutable  minds,  opinions,  appetites,  and  passions  of  particular  men  to 
the  consideration  of  others*"  When  this  was  written,  probably  about 
1680,  it  was  a  great  innovation  and  discovery  to  despise  the  "  com- 
parative and  superlative  words  and  intellectual  arguments,"  and  to 
seek  the  truth  in  national  affairs  by  using  only  "arguments  of 
sense."  Petty  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  to  disabuse  his  countrymen  of 
the  unreasonable  despondency  into  which  they  had  fallen  after  the 
great  Fire,  the  Plague,  and  the  Dutch  invasion* 

"The  king,"  Bays  he,  "has  a  greater  navy  and  stronger  guards  thai* 
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before  our  calami  ties ;  the  clergy  rich,  aad  the  cathedrals  in  repair ;  most 
land  has  been  improved,  and  the  price  of  food  so  reasonable  as  that  men 
refuse  to  have  it  cheaper  by  admitting  of  Irish  cattle  ;  and,  in  brief,  no  man 
needs  want  who  will  take  moderate  pains.  That  some  are  poorer  than 
others  ever  was  and  over  will  be ;  and  that  many  are  naturally  querulous 
and  envious  is  an  evil  as  old  as  the  world.  These  general  observations,  and 
that  men  eat  and  drink  and  laugh  as  they  used  to  do,  have  encouraged  me  to 
try  if  I  could  also  comfort  others,  being  satisfied  myself  that  the  interest  and 
affairs  of  England  are  in  no  deplorable  condition." 

Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  and  Mr.  Leoni  Levi  have  written  books  on 
the  principles  of  Petty,  but  not  impelled  by  the  considerations  which 
influenced  him,  namely,  to  rescue  their  countrymen  from  undue 
despondency.  On  the  contrary,  the  object  of  both  writers  is  rather 
to  show  solid  reasons  for  enlarging  the  estimates  which  have  lately 
been  received  regarding  the  amount  of  the  national  income. 

In  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  in  the  early  part  of  1866,  Mr.  Gladstone 
placed  the  earnings  and  incomes  of  the  working  classes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling.  Both  Mr. 
Levi  and  Mr.  Baxter  believe  they  can  prove  that  it  reaches  a  very 
much  larger  sum,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  The  scope  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  inquiry  is  larger  than  Mr,  Levi's.  Mr.  Baxter  treats 
of  the  entire  national  income — that  is  to  say,  of  the  annual 
revenues  accruing  to  the  owners  of  lands,  houses,  mills,  shops,  and 
other  real  property ;  to  the  proprietors  of  shares,  mortgages,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  all  other  descriptions  of  personal  property ;  revenues  or 
incomes  derived  from  all  kinds  of  trade  and  business,  wholesale  and 
retail ;  and  earnings  or  incomes  arising  from  professions  and  official 
employments,  and  from  the  wages  of  manual  labour.  Mr.  Baxter 
divides  his  inquiry,  from  first  to  last,  into  two  principal  categories  of 
(I.  )  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  (II.)  manual -labour  class ;  and 
in  each  of  these  classes  he  further  seeks  to  distinguish  between  (A.) 
persons  or  heads  of  families  receiving  or  possessing  incomes  in  their 
own  right,  or  by  virtue  of  their  own  position,  services,  or  exertions, 
and  (B.)  the  still  larger  class  of  persons — wives,  children,  and  relatives 
— dependent  on  these  incomes.  Mr.  Baxters  phraseology  takes  the 
descriptive  form  for  these  two  categories  of  (A.)  persons  with  incomes 
or  wages,  and  (B.)  persons  without  incomes  or  wages. 

Before,  however,  we  consider  the  results  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Baxter 
and  Mr.  Levi,  it  will  assist  us  materially  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
corresponding  figures  have  been  arrived  at  by  previous  computers 
of  authority.  If  we  can  ascertain  pretty  clearly  how  much  pro- 
gress we  have  actually  made  since  a  given  date,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  understand  both  our  present  condition  and  our  future  prospects. 

And  here  we  naturally  recur  to  the  wonderful  tract  by  Gregory 
King,  compiled  ftoine where  about  169(3,  freely  and  unfairly  used  by 
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Davenant,  but  not  published  In  full  till  1802/  when  it  was  given 
by  Chalmers  as  an  appendix  to  on  enlarged  edition  of  his  own 
valuable  "  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain/* 
The  sixth  chapter  of  King's  treatise  is  entitled  w  The  Annual 
Income  and  E\}'  iw  uf  the  Nation  as  it  stood  anno  1688/' and  as 
Chalmers's  volume  is  not  readily  met  with,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  following  extract : — 

(A,)  1688,  England  and  Waives. — Gregory  King, — General  Estimate  of 


Income  anil  Expenses  of  Living. 
The  Annual  Income  Eind  Expense  of  the  Nation  as  it  stood  anno  1CS8. 

Million  £ 

That  the  yearly  income  of  the  nation  anno  1G88  was    ■  43,5f 

That  the  yearly  experue  of  the  nation  was  41,7 

That  then  the  yearly  increase  of  wealth  was  1  >8 

That  the  yearly  rent  of  the  hinds  was  about.  10,0 

Of  the  burgage  or  housing  about  2,0 

Of  all  other  hereditaments  about .       .      *  1,0 

In  all  13,0 

That  tho  yearly  produce  of  trade,  arts,  and  labours  was  about  .      .      *  .30,6 


In  all  43t& 

That  the  number'of  inhabited  house*  being  about      ......  l,30f 

The  number  of  families  about  1,36 

And  tho  number  of  people  about  6,60 

The  people  answer  to  4 J  per  house  and  4  per  family. 

That  the  yearly  estates  or  incomes  of  the  several  families  answer  :  — 

In  common  to  about ,  £32   0    0  per  family 

And  about  7  18    0  „  head 

That  the  yearly  expense  of  the  nation  is  about      ,      7  11    4  *m  head 
And  the  yearly  increase  about  .       .       ,  0    0    8  „  head 

That  the  whole  value  of  the  kingdom  in  general  is  about  650 


Yis,t— The  13  million  £  of  yearly  rents,  at  about  18  years"  purchase     .       .       .  234 

The  30 £  million  £  per  annum  by  trade,  arts,  labours,  &c,  at  near  11  y ears' 
purchase  (which  being  the  vulue  of  tho  millions  of  people  at  £60  per 
head),  comes  to  330 

The  stock  of  tho  kingdom  in  monoy,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  goods, 
about       »**»«.   2S 

The  stock  of  the  kingdom  in  shipping,  forts,  ammunition,  stores,  r  L  i_r. 
or  homo  goods,  uud  provisions  for  trade  abroad  or  consumption  at  home, 
and  all  instruments  and  materials  relating  thereto    .       .       .  .33 

The  live-stock  of  the  kingdom  in  cattle,  beasts,  fowl,  &c  25 


650 

The  national  income  here  given  for  England  and  Wales  exactly 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  is  forty-three  and  a  half  millions 

•  "Natural  and  Political  Observations  and  Conclusions  upon  tho  State  and  Con* 
dition  of  England,  1696."  By  Gregory  King,  Esq.,  Lancaster  Herald  (App.  to  Chalmers's 
u  Estimate,"  ed.  1802). 

f  43,5  reads,  of  course,  £43,500,000,  and  1,30  reads  £1,300,000. 
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sterling,  and  this  sum  covers  all  the  descriptions  of  income  included 
by  Mr.  Baxter. 

But  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  curious  parts  of  King's  book  is 
the  detailed  table  of  Classes  of  income  and  expense  which  forms  the 
latter  portion  of  his  sixth  chapter,  and  is  put  forward  as  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  larger  results  quoted  above. 

The  table  itself  is  too  extensive  to  be  inserted  here  without 
abridgment,  but  we  have  compiled  from  it  the  following  abstract, 
carefully  observing  King's  somewhat  curious  order  of  arranging  the 
classes,  but  venturing  so  far  to  vary  the  text  as  to  break  the  table 
into  groups,  I.,  II.,  &c. 


1688.  England  and  Wales. — Gregory  King. — Estimate  of  Class  Incomes. 


No.  of 
Families. 

160 
26 
800 
600 
3,000 
12,000 

6,000 
5,000 
2,000 
8,000 

10,000 
2,000 
8,000 

40,000 
140,000 
150,000 


40,000 
60,000 


5,000 
4,000 

611,586 


50,000 
364,000 
400,000 

35,000 


Bank,  See.  Yearly 

.  „  Income. 
(I.)  £ 

Temporal  lords   2,800 

Spiritual  lords   1,300 

Baronets  880 

Knights  650 

Esquires  450 

Gentlemen  280 

(n.) 


Persons  in  offices 

Do  

Merchants  and  traders  by  sea 

Do.  land 

(nr.) 


....  240 

....  120 

....  400 

....  200 

Persons  in  the  law .   .   140 

Clergymen   60 


Do. 


Freeholders 
Do.  . 
Farmers  . 


(nr.) 


16,000     Persons  in  science  and  the  liberal  arts 


46 

84 
60 
44 

60 


(VI.) 


Shopkeepers  and  tradesmen   45 

Artisans  and  handicrafts   40 


Naval  officers  . 
Military  officers 


(VII.) 


80 
60 


(Tin.) 

Common  seamen   20 

Labouring  people  and  out-servants  ....  15 

Cottagers  and  paupers   6} 

Common  soldiers   14 


Persona 
per  Family. 

40 
20 
16 
13 
10 
8 


7 
6 
6 

7 
6 
5 


4* 

4 


3 

3i 


849,000 


IX. 

Vagrants,  30,000. 


go 
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Some  of  the  figures  in  this  table  are  very  curious.  The  average 
income  of  a  peer  at  the  Revolution  is  put  at  £2,800 ;  of  a  baronet, 
£800 ;  of  an  eequiro — that  is,  of  the  mass  of  the  county  families — 
£450  ;  merchants  and  traders  by  sea — that  is,  of  the  most  considerable 
merchants  in  London,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere — at  £400 ;  the  free- 
holders stand  at  an  average  of  say  £60 ;  the  wages  of  artisans  and 
handicraftsmen  at  16>.  per  week,  or  £40  a  year;  and  common 
labourers  and  out-servants  at  6s,  a  week,  or  £15  a  year. 

The  general  summary  dedueible  from  King's  figures  of  income 
seems  to  be  this, — the  population  being  estimated  at  five  and  a  half 
millions,  a  result  near  the  truth  : — - 

Million  £ 

1688.    Real  personal  estate,  lands,  houses,  &c»  ,    .  •  •   «    13  .  Ann,  Income, 

„     Trades,  professions,  and  offices  ........    10  ,» 

23 

ft      WfigpB  of  manual  labour  20  M 

We  shall  by-and-by  find  that  these  proportions  agree  with  the 
facts  of  the  present  time. 

The  computations  of  King,  especially  as  regards  the  wages  of 
labour,  are  confirmed  by  Petty  in  a  most  remarkable  passage  in  the 
chapter  in  which  he  undertakes  to  show  "  that  a  small  country  and 
few  people  may,  by  their  situation,  trade,  and  policy,  be  equivalent  in 
wealth  and  strength  to  a  far  greater  people  and  territory,  and  par- 
ticularly how  conveniences  for  shipping  and  water  carriage  do  most 
eminently  and  fundamentally  conduce  thereunto."    He  says:* — 

"Having  intimated  the  way  by  which  the  Hollanders  do  increase  their 
people,  I  shall  here  digress  to  set  down  the  way  of  computing  the  value  of 
every  head  with  another,  and  that  by  the  instance  of  the  people  in  Eng- 
land, viz. : — 

"  Suppose  the  people  of  England  to  be  six  millions  in  number,  and  their 
expense  at  £7  per  head  to  he  forty-two  millions  ;  suppose  also  that  the 
rent  of  the  lands  be  eight  millions,  and  the  yearly  profit  of  the  personal 
estate  be  eight  millions  more  ;  it  must  needs  follow  that  the  labour  of  the 
people  must  have  supplied  the  remaining  twenty-six  millions ;  the  which 
multiplied  by  twenty  (the  mass  of  mankind  being  worth  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase as  well  as  land),  make  five  hundred  and  twenty  millions  as  the  value 
of  the  wholo  people  ;  which  number,  divided  by  six  millions,  makes  above 
JE80  sterling  to  be  the  value  of  each  head  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  of 
adult  persons  twice  as  much;  from  whence  we  may  learn  to  compute  the 
loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  plague,  by  the  slaughter  of  men  in  war,  and 
by  the  sending  them  abroad  into  the  service  of  foreign  princes. 

"  The  other  trade  of  which  the  Hollanders  have  rid  their  hands  is  the 
old  patriarchal  trade  of  being*  cowkeepcrs,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  that 
which  concerns  the  ploughing  and  sowing  corn,  having  put  that  employment 
upon  the  Danes  and  Polanders,  from  whom  they  have  their  young  cattle  and 
their  corn*    Now  here  wo  may  take  notice  that  as  trades  and  curious  a 
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increase,  so  the  trade  of  husbandry  will  decrease ;  or  else  the  wages  of 
husbandmen  most  rise,  and  consequently  the  rents  of  lands  must  full. 

"  In  proof  whereof  I  dare  affirm  that  if  all  the  husbandmen  of  England 
who  now  earn  but  8d.  a  day  *  on  those  estates  could  become  tradesmen  and 
earn  16*/.  a  dag  (which  is  no  great  wage,  2s.  and  2s.  6tr\  being  usually  givni), 
that  then  it  trmdd  In*  the  ad  pontage  of  England  to  throw  up  their  hushtt> 
and  to  make  no  use  of  their  lands  hut  for  grass  korxett,  milch  cows,  gardens, 
tmd  orchards,  dr. ;  which,  if  it  be  so,  and  if  trade  and  manufacture  have 
increased  in  England — that  is  to  say,  if  a  greater  part  of  the  people  apply 
themselves  to  those  faculties  than  they  did  heretofore,  and  if  the  price  of 
com  be  no  greater  now  than  when  husbandmen  were  more  numerous  and 
tradesmen  fewer — it  follows  from  that  single  reason  (though  others  may  be 
added  )  that  the  rents  of  land  must  fall.  As,  for  example,  suppose  the  price 
of  wheat  to  be  5s.  or  60 d,  per  bushel ;  now,  if  the  rent  of  the  land  whereon 
it  grows  be  the  third  thereof,  then  of  the  QQdtf  2Qd.  is  paid  for  the  land  and 
40</.  for  the  husbandman ;  but  if  the  husbandman's  wages  should  rise  one- 
eighth  part,  or  from  £W.  to  9d.  per  diem,  then  the  husbandman's  share  of 
the  bushel  of  wheat  rises  from  to  45^.,  and  consequently  the  rent  of 
the  land  must  fail  from  %0d.  to  15^.,  for  we  suppose  the  price  of  the  wheat 
still  remains  the  same — especially  since  we  cannot  raise  it ;  for  if  we  attempt 
it,  corn  would  be  brought  to  us  (as  into  Holland)  from  foreign  parts,  where 
the  state  of  husbandry  was  not  changed.'* — (Petty, "  Political  Arithmetic") 

We  have  in  this  passage  the  essence  of  the  Free-Trade  doctrine  of 
our  own  times.  Petty  praises  the  Hollanders  because  they  have  had 
the  wit  to  put  ff  the  patriarchal  trade  of  oowkeeping/1  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  "  ploughing  and  sowing,"  upon  Danes  and  Polanders,  and 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  navigation  and  handicrafts  were  better 
suited  to  the  Dutch  people,  and  more  profitable  than  agriculture;  and 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  advise  his  own  countrymen  to  follow  a  similar 
course.  We  are  making  some  approaches  to  a  time  when  the  best 
and  most  profitable  use  to  which  we  can  apply  by  far  the  lurger  part 
of  the  surface  of  these  islands  will  be>  as  Petty  suggested,  '*  for  grass 
horses,  milch  cows,  gardens,  orchards/1  &c. 

The  agricultural  wages  of  5s,  or  6s.  per  week  prevailing  in  168S 
had  slowly  risen,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  to  about  7*.  Orf.  in 
1770,  and  to  about  8a,  6<Y,  in  1790,  Mr.  Levi  gives  12*.  to  13*.  as 
the  present  average  agricultural  wages  throughout  England  and 
Wales. 

The  mention  of  this  progressive  rise  in  agricultural  wages  is  a 
fitting  occasion  for  pointing  out,  as  emphatically  as  we  can,  that  the 
most  powerful  cause  of  all  which  renders  any  such  increase- — or, 
indeed,  any  increase — at  all  possible  is  the  growth  of  science,  and  the 
establishment  of  more  economical  and  productive  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. An  agriculture  as  rude  and  ignorant  as  that  of  the  fourteenth 
century  could  not  have  afforded  even  the  small  wages  of  1088,  any 
more  thuu  the  skill  and  methods  of  1G8S  could  have  afforded  the  wage* 

•  These  figures  of  Petty  *s  would  frive,  say,  4i.  per  week,  or  nay,  £12  i  year,  for 
tho  labourers  \  and  say,  lfu.  per  weuk,  or  say,  £10  lor  the  artisans  or  tradesmen. 
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of  the  present  time*  The  present  average  yield  of  wheat  in  England 
per  acre  is  in  ordinary  years  probably  32  bushels  or  4  quarters  on  good 
and  well-managed  land,  and  probably  25  or  26  bushels  on  inferior 
farms.  But  five  hundred  years  ago  the  return  was  not  more  than 
8  or  10  bushels  on  the  average,  and  only  in  very  rare  cases  and  very 
productive  years  as  much  as  12  or  16  bushels. 

In  illustration  of  this  statement  wo  give  the  following  extract 
from  the  masterly  and  exhaustive  work  by  Professor  Rogers,  pub- 
lished in  1866  by  the  University  of  Oxford  : — 

11  The  proportion  between  the  seed  sown  and  the  crop  gathered,  to  be 
discovered  by  studying  the  resnlts  of  consecutive  years,  supplies  most 
valuable  information  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  medieval  agriculture.  The 
rate  of  seed  to  the  acre  was  about  tliu  same  as  at  present  where  broadcast 
is  adopted,  that  is  to  say,  about  ttvo  bushel*  of  wheat,  rye,  beans,  peas,  and 
vetches,  and  about  four  hmheh  of  barley,  bore,  and  oats.  The  tables  given 
herein  supply  the  evidence  of  the  exact  produce  obtained*  from  certain 
estates  belonging  to  Merton  College,  for  the  fonr  years  1838,  4,  5,  6,  and 
consequently  for  the  return  of  seed  sown  in  1833,  4,  5.  The  return  in 
these  years  must  be  considered  favourable,  or  above  the  average.  Tho 
average  price  of  wheat  in  the  four  years  was  4s.  2</.,  4*.,  5*.  Sd.t  and  4s.  11»/. 

 In  all  these  years  tho  average  price  of  corn  was  low,  never 

reaching  the  general  average,  of  5*,  \\d.  per  quarter  of  wheat,  4s,  3ti.  of 
barley,  85,  5tL  of  dredge,  2*.  6<l.  of  oats,  4s.  5*/,  of  rye,  4s.       of  beans, 

8«.  dd.  of  peas,  8s.  9<f.  of  vetches  The  rate  (of  crop),  however, 

for  such  productive  years  is,  as  will  be  seen,  exceedingly  low.  Wheat  at 
Maldon,  taking  the  seed  of  1388  and  the  produce  of  1834,  returns  about 
four  times  ;  at  Leatherhead,  less  than  three ;  at  Farley,  less  than  four ;  at 
Cambridge,  about  four;  at  Gamlingay,  little  more  than  twice ;  at  Cheddington, 
rather  more  than  four;  at  Wolford,  more  than  eight  times ;  at  Ciixham,  about 
six  and  a  half  times ;  at  Holywell,  nearly  eight  times  ;  at  Basingstoke,  about 
three  times  the  quantity  sown.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  only  at  Wolford  and 
Holywell  that  the  farmer  reaps  two  quarters  to  the  acre.  He  generally  get*  no 
motr  ihmt  /ttn\  and  smuvtiwes  t/xs  than  this." — -(Rogers's  "  Agriculture  and 
Prices  in  England,"  i.  51.) 

We  may  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  researches  of  51 1\ 
Baxter  and  Mr,  Levi. 

Mr.  Baxter's  estimate  of  the  total  income  of  all  hinds,  in  1867, 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  astonishing  sum  of 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  sterling.  He  arrives  at  this 
result  by  careful  analysis  of  the  classifications  of  the  Census,  aided 
largely  by  the  facts  of  the  income-tax  and  revenue  collections. 
In  1688  Gregory  King's  estimate  was  a  total  income  of  forty- throe 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  in  England  and  Wales  for  a  popu- 
lation of  five  and  a  half  millions.  Mr.  Baxter's  estimate  at  the 
present  time — that  is,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  later — is 
six  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  income  for  England  and 
Wales,  with  a  population  of,  say,  twenty  and  a  half  millions — 
that  is  to  say,  that  while  the  population  has  increased  less  than 
four  times,  the  income  has  increased  more  than  fifteen  times. 
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The  following  table  (C.)  gives  the  general  result  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
inquiries  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 

(C).  United  Kingdom,  1867. — Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's  Estimate  of  Total  Income 


(A.)— Uppeb  and  Middle  Classes. 

Description. 

Assessments  and  Persona. 

Total  Income. 

I.  Large  Incomes : — 

£5,000  and  above     .    .  . 
£1,000  to  £5,000  .... 

II.  Middle  Income*  : — 

£300  to  £1,000  .... 

III.  Small  Incomes: — 

J  Totals  (A)  .... 

No.  No. 
8,500 
48,800 

  57,300 

178,300 

  178,300 

1,026,000 
1,497,000 

  2,523,000 

2,759,000 

Million  £  Million  £ 
126 
83 

  209 

88 

  88 

111 
81 

  192 

489 

(6.) — Manual-Laboub  Class. 

Men's  Average  Wage. 

Assessments  and  Persons. 

Total  Income. 

IV.  Higher  Skilled  Labour  and 
Manufactures : — 

V.  Lower  Skilled  Labour  and 
Manufactures : — 

VI.  Agricultural  and  Unskilled 
Labour : — 

£10  10*.  to  £36  

No. 
1,345,000 

5,087,000 

4,529,000 
10,961,000 

Million  £ 
66 

161 

98 

325 

13,720,000 

£814,000,000 

The  details  upon  which  these  totals  are  founded  are  given  very 
explicitly,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  raise  serious  objections  to  them. 
Professor  Levi  estimates  the  wages  of  the  manual-labour  class  at 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  millions,  or  ninety-three  millions  higher 
than  Mr.  Baxter's  estimate  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions. 
We  decidedly  prefer  the  smaller  result  as  resting  on  the  best  evidence, 
and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  more  exact  information 
will  reduce  even  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  to  less 
than  three  hundred. 

Availing  ourselves  of  calculations  given  at  p.  98  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
book,  the  following  table  (D.)  brings  into  compendious  comparison 
the  results  of  1688  as  already  stated,  and  the  results  of  1868  as  now 
presented : — 
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(D.)  General  Distribution  of  Income,  1G88,  England  and  Wales  ;  and  18C8, 

United  Kingdom. 


De*cripUon. 

Annual  Income. 

PrnpnrtUitlB, 

l<m 

18«3. 

Real  and  personal  estates  .    .  , 
Tiude^  profeswiuna,  and  offices  . 

Mii;  hint' 
13 
10 

Million  £ 

280  1 
210 

Per  cent. 
30 
23 

Percent. 
34 

2f> 

23 
20 

490 
324 

£3 
47 

GO 
40 

43 

814 

100 

100 

The  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  has  produced  a  won- 
derful expansion  in  the  column  of  income,  but  has  not  greatly 
affected  the  proportions  of  its  distribution.  We  doubt  whether  the 
same  can  he  said  of  any  other  country*  In  these  islands  the  effect 
of  personal  freedom  and  security  under  the  law  has  for  centuries  left 
the  community,  as  a  whole,  to  adjust  its  own  enjoyments  and  burdens, 
and  it  is  the  wholly  natural  and  unstrained  results  of  this  freedom  of 
choice  and  action  which  constitute  the  real  solidity  of  our  social 
framework- 
Mr.  Baxter's  apportionment  of  the  eight  hundred  and  fourteen 
millions  of  income  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
given  in  the  following  table  (E.)>  compiled  from  the  materials  in  his 
book  :— 


(E.)  United  Kingdom,  1867. — Mr.  D.  Baxter. — Summary  Estimate  of  the 

two  Divisions  of  Annual  Income, 


Upper  and  Middle  Ctatea. 

MdiiwkL'Lubour  Class* 

Total. 

Umatoot. 

Person*  with 
I  nde  pendent 

IttCOlfH*. 

Total 

Income* 

Penonn  with 
Independent 
Income*. 

Total 

Penuiu  with 

Independent. 
Incomes. 

Total 
Income. 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland    ,    .  * 

Thousands. 
2,063 
272 

Million  £ 
407 
42 

ThCiuAondi. 
f,785 
1,122 

Million  £ 
155 
32 

Thousand*. 
t>,83S 
1,394 

Million  £ 
662 
74 

Ireland  .    .   .  . 

2,325 
434 



449 
40 

8,907 
2,051 

287 
33 

11,232 
2,488 

736 
78 

2,769 

489 

10,9G1 

32$ 

13,720 

614 

Not*.— The  2,053  means,  of  coarse,  2,053,000 ;  find  so  of  the  rest  of  the  abbreviated 
figures  in  the  corresponding  columns.    Thu  407  reads,  £407,000,000. 

Taking  the  last  Census  of  1861t  Mr.  Baxter  gives  the  following 
estimate  as  for  that  year  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving  or 
earning  incomes  in  their  own  right,  and,  as  he  calls  them,  "  persons 
with  independent  incomes  f*  and  of  the  number  of  persons  dependent 
on  such  incomes — that  is,  wives,  children,  sisters,  &c,  with  no 
separate  means  of  their  own  : — 
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(F.)  United  Kingdom. — Independent  and  Dependent  Incomes,  1861. — 

Persons. 


Ctess. 

T7nft1flnri  and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

With  independent  incomes  or  wages  . 
Without  incomes  or  wages  .... 

Persons  .... 

Millions. 
9,3 

10,6 

Millions. 
1,3 

1.7 

Millions. 
2,6 

3,2 

Millions. 
13,2 

15,5 

19,9 

3,0 

5,8 

28,7 

We  have  here  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dependent  persons  rely- 
ing for  their  subsistence  on  the  exertions  of  the  remaining  thirteen 
millions  of  persons  situated  or  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  command 
income,  fees,  or  wages  on  their  own  proper  account. 

Mr.  Baxter's  statement  of  the  net  average  annual  wages  of  men 
in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  follows  :— 

(G.)  Mr.  Baxter. — Estimate  (1867)  of  Net  average  Annual  (Men's)  Wages, 

as  below. 


Men  employed  in 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

I.  Higher  skilled  labour  and  manufactures 
II.  Lower  skilled  labour  and  manufactures 
III.  Agriculture  and  unskilled  labour  .  . 

Net  per  annum. 
&  £ 
60  to  73 

46   „  52 

20   „  41 

.Netner  annum. 
56  to6Si 
41*  „  48 
161  »  32 

Nether  annum. 
50  to  621 
35  „  411 
10}  „  26 

To  these  compilations  from  the  volume  of  Mr.  Baxter  we  conclude 
by  adding  the  three  following  tables  constructed  from  the  ample 
materials  presented  by  Mr.  Levi. 

The  first  (H.)  exhibits  the  distribution  of  earnings  among  the 
leading  classes  of  the  working  population,  and  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Mr.  Levi  adopts  a  somewhat  wide  defini- 
tion of  the  term  working  classes — a  term,  as  every  one  knows, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  define  precisely  for  statistical  purposes  : — 


(H.)  United  Kingdom,  1866. — Professor  Levi. — Estimate  of  Earnings  of 

Working  Classes. 


Occupations. 

Men. 

Women  and  Children. 

Total. 

Workers. 

In  thousands. 

Earnings. 

Workers. 
In  thousands. 

Earnings. 

Workers. 

In  thousands. 

Earnings. 

Professional .  .  . 
Domestic  .... 
Commercial  .  .  . 
Agricultural .   .  . 

Industrial .  . 

No. 
292 
100 
588 
1,970 

Million  £ 
9,9 
5,0 
36,5 
74,2 

No. 
8 

1,600 
112 
730 

Million  £ 

0,1 

54,0 
2,5 
9,8 

No. 

300 
1,700 

700 
2,700 

Million  £ 
10,0 
59,0 
39,0 
84,0 

2,950 
2,950 

125,6 
167,2 

2,450 
2,650 

66,4 
58,8  . 

5,400 
5,600 

192,0 
226,0 

5,900 

292,8 

5,100 

125,2 

(    11,00  0 

418,0 

Notb. — The  reading  of  the  table  is  as  follows : — In  the  professional  class  there  are 
292,000  \males  earning  £9,900,000  per  annum ;  and  8,000  females  earning 
£100,000  per  annum,— maldng  a  total  of  300,000 p*r$ons  earning  £10,000,000 


per  annum. 
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Professor  Levi  apportions  the  number  of  workers  and  the  sexes 
according  to  age  as  follows : — 


Halo, 

Female*. 

Worker*, 

Income. 

Workers. 

Income. 

Under  20    *   ♦  . 
20  to  60  .    -    ,  . 

Xo. 
1,200,000 

6,900,000 

£ 

23,000,000 
203,000,000 

1,300,000 
2,600,000 

i 

27,000,000 
75*000,000 

7,100,000 

316,000,000 

3,900,000 

102,000,000 

His  estimate  of  weekly  wages  is  as  follows : — 


(L)  Professor  Levi; — Estimated  average  Weekly  Wages,  1866. — England, 

Scotland,  Ireland. 


Agw* 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Male*- 

Female*. 

Male*. 

Friunlea* 

Mule*. 

Female*. 

Under  20  

Average  weekly  wages  of  a ) 
ftimiiy  of  Jive  persona,  sup-  J 
putting  two  workers  in  it  .    .  ) 

1.  d. 

6  6 

22  6 

fc  d. 
8  0 

12  6 

r .  d. 
7  8 

20  € 

8  2 

10  8 

ft,  & 
0  3 

14  4 

r,  uJ. 

7  4 

9  0 

31*. 

Wk  2d. 

23*.  6* 

We  have  no  space  left  to  consider  even  a  few  of  the  many  general 
topics  raised  by  the  valuable  and  praiseworthy  researches  of  these 
two  authors*  Substantially  they  confirm  each  other.  The  one 
elaborates  with  greater  zeal  and  care  departments  of  the  subject 
comparatively  neglected  by  the  other.  But  in  the  main  result  and 
conclusion  they  agree.  This  is  not  the  place  to  debate  questions  of 
productive  and  unproductive  labour ;  of  independent,  auxiliary,  and 
dependent  incomes  ;  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  and  the  like. 

Surveyed  from  any  point  we  please,  tho  results  are  gigantic,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  arrived  at  by  perfectly  natural  methods,  we  might 
well  tremble  for  their  reality  and  continuance*  But  we  have  not 
In  *  uinr  possessed  of  this  fabulous  revenue  of  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen  millions  sterling  per  annum  by  the  forced  labour  or  contri- 
bution of  any  servile  class,  as  recently  in  America,  and  as  in  Franrc 
and  Germany  before  the  Revolution  ;  nor  by  the  exacted  tribute  of 
distant  colonies  and  plantations  held  in  bondage,  as  was  the  case  with 
Spain  till  the  end  of  lust  century  ;  nor  by  the  enforcement  of  any 
great  monopoly  or  exclusive  right  of  trading,  as  was  the  case  with 
Holland  in  the  days  of  the  Java  and  Borneo  Companies.  Whatever 
may  be  our  riches,  they  have  been  won  in  fair  competition  with  all  tho 
world.  Natives  and  foreigners  have  been  free  to  come  and  go,  and 
there  has  been  liberty,  even  license  of  speech,  writing,  and  worship. 
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It  is  the  exceeding  solidity  of  the  national  fortune  arising  from 
the  absence  of  factitious  support  which  renders  it  possible  for  this 
country  to  sustain  calamities  of  a  magnitude  hardly  to  be  exaggerated. 
We  passed,  for  example,  through  the  two  years  of  Cotton  famine  with 
no  great  damage.  We  have  just  lost  at  least  sixty  millions  sterling 
by  the  two  bad  harvests  of  1866  and  1867,  and  the  loss  of  this  sixty 
millions  came  upon  us  simultaneously  with  the  most  severe  commer* 
cial  panic  on  record. 

The  scale  of  wages  and  incomes  throughout  the  world  is  as  nicely 
and  accurately  adjusted  by  natural  causes  as  any  other  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  daily  life.  Gold  and  silver  are  universal  commodities, 
and  they  flow  in  the  broadest  streams  to  those  countries  where  labour, 
and  skill,  and  capital  are  so  combined  as  to  produce  the  best  sorts  of 
commodities  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  cheapest  rate.  And 
nothing  but  such  a  combination  of  labour,  skill,  and  capital  as  sur- 
passes the  similar  combinations  to  be  found  anywhere  else  will 
enable  this  country  to  maintain  its  present  supremacy. 


VOL.  VIII. 


II 


THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION  IN  HOLLAND. 
BY  A  DUTCH  CLERGYMAN. 


II, 

rpHE  tendency,  on  which  we  dwelt  in  our  former  paper,  towards 
keeping  the  schools  under  the  influence  of  a  living  Christianity 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  ruling  party  in  Holland.  Mr.  Van  den  Ende, 
it  is  true,  likewise  wished  the  teaching  to  be  Christian,  but  it  seems 
that  in  his  opinion  "  Christian n  was  not  necessarily  connected  with 
Christ.  This  was  clear  from  a  remarkable  expression  of  which  lie 
made  use  in  speaking  to  M.  Cousin,  in  183G,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
famous  French  philosopher  visiting  Holland  as  a  delegate  of  his 
Government.  "The  instruction/ 1  he  said,  "must  be  Christian,  but 
such  as  not  to  give  any  offence  to  the  Jews."  Upon  which  M. 
Cousin,  in  his  Report,  makes  the  following  comments : — 

11  Tilia  saying  of  Mr.  Van  den  Ende  reveals  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  education  in  Holland— a  want  of  any  decidedly  religions  and  even 
moral  instruction  in  the  schools  of  one  of  the  most  religious  and  moral 
nations  in  the  world.  The  German  custom  is  quite  different*  .  .  *  *  In 
Germany  there  is  not  one  primary  school  in  which  the  Christian  truth, 
which  is  suitable  for  the  poor  in  spirit  aB  well  as  for  the  learned,  is  not 
taught  in  its  most  universal  doctrinal  principles,  together  with  the  moral 
sequela  which  flow  from  them,  and  which  are  inculcated  on  the  children  as 
the  foundations  of  all  private  and  national  virtues/1 

The  man  who  in  those  days  shone  foremost,  and  is  still  shining 
foremost,  among  the  champions  for  the  emancipation  of  the  schools 
from  the  yoke  of  the  law  of  1806  is  the  Hon.  G.  Groen  van  Prin- 
steror,  M.P.  and  K.C. — one  of  the  most  eminent  disciples  of  Bil- 
tlerdijk,  n  frionr!  of  J)a  Cnstrt,  nnd  a  zealous  defender  of  the  principles 
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of  the  Reformation  as  expressed  in  the  Creed  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  Combining  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
classical  learning  with  great  eloquence,  the  acutene&s  of  a  dialec- 
tician with  the  talents  of  a  skilful  statesman,  he  made  the  House  of 
Parliament  resound  with  his  powerful  and  masterly  speeches  in 
defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  as  the  national  religion  of  the 
people,  and  the  only  true  and  just  basis  of  national  education. 
Standing  out  for  the  liberty  of  conscience  as  the  right  of  every 
citizen,  whether  Protestant,  Romanist,  or  Jew,  he  desired  that  the 
Government  should  remove  the  check  which,  under  the  cry  of 
"liberty,  tolerance,  and  equality,1'  was  put  upon  the  consciences 
of  all.  In  those  days  the  Separatists,  who  had  left  the  Reformed 
Church  on  account  of  its  heterodoxy,  desired  schools  in  which  they 
should  be  permitted  to  train  their  children  in  the  doctrines  for 
which  they  were  suffering  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  king's 
Government.  Of  course  nothing  of  the  kind  was  granted  to  them. 
Dr.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  though  disapproving  of  the  schism,  yet 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Measures  taken  by  the  Government 
against  the  Separatists  tested  by  Political  Right,"  in  which  he  clearly 
showed  the  great  injustice  which  the  Government  did  to  those 
members  of  society  who  had  a  right,  aa  parents  and  citizens,  to 
t  rain  up  their  children  according  to  their  conscience.  Of  course  this 
subject  could  not  but  bring  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  every 
denomination  under  discussion,  and  Br,  Groen  showed  that  not  only 
the  Separatists,  but  also  the  Reformed  Church  itself,  were,  by  the 
injustice  of  the  law,  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  rights  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  urgently  pressed  a  revision  of  the 
charter,  and  especially  of  the  article  on  public  instruction.  He 
did  not  tlcsire  such  liberty  as  would  lead  to  license.  He  desired  a 
reasonable  governmental  supervision.  But  what  he  desired  above 
all  was  the  liberty  of  private- school  instruction — the  permission 
to  all  of  founding  schools  at  their  own  cost,  which,  while  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Government,  would  satisfy  the  consciences  of  parents; 
and,  where  it  was  feasible,  division  of  the  public  schools  into  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic. 

m  The  union  of  these  (two)  denominations  in  our  schools/*  said  Dr.  Groen, 
ilis  fatal  ....  Why  is  it  that  the  system  of  the  mixed  schools  is  kept 
up  ?  .  .  .  Among  other  reasons,  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  which  than 
indirectly  may  be  exercised  upon  the  Catholic  children.  But  the  first 
condition  of  gaining  that  influence  being  the  putting  aside  the  Bible,  the 
true  interest  of  the  Protestant  children  is  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  interest 
of  the  Catholic.  Even  a  superstitious  instruction,  in  a  school  where  Christ 
if?  worshipped,  is  preferable  to  another  which  denies  Him  iu  his  divine 
nature  and  majesty  ;  and  I  may  add  that  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  is  sure  to 
be  impaired  and  dishonoured  by  half  and  insincere  measures,  and  that  no 
blessing  can  bo  expected  upon  underhand  dealings,  ol  whatever  nature 
they  may  be." 

H  3 
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Dr.  Groen's  writings  evoked  many  publications  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition.  In  some  he  was  accused  of  having  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing the  State  hack  to  its  former  condition  as  it  was  before  1795,  when 
the  old  Church  of  Dordt  ruled  everything.  In  some  the  orthodox 
Bchools,  such  as  he  was  supposed  to  desire,  were  caricatured  and  held 
up  to  ridicule.  13 ut  there  were  also  voices  heard  which  did  justice 
to  Dr.  Groen's  irresistible  logic  and  the  rights  which  he  defended. 
The  contest  began  more  and  more  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  The 
Roman  Catholics  raised  loud  complaints.  In  1840  their  church- 
wardens tendered  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  urgently  claiming  the  right  of  founding  private  schools. 
This  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by  an  uddrcss  in  the  same 
spirit  from  the  Deputed  States  of  the  Catholic  province  of  North 
Brabant.  It  became  more  and  more  clear  that  something  must 
be  done.  But  the  Government  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  what 
this  was,  and  how  to  do  it.  The  required  revision  of  the  charter 
was  effected,  but  the  article  on  public  instruction  was  left  un- 
touched.    It  was  the  crux  poliiieorum  —  the  forbidden  tree  a 

Pandora's  box.  The  memorialists  wore  sent  about  their  business, 
with  the  poor  consolation  that  home  education  was  left  free  to 
every  family,  no  parent  being  compelled  to  send  his  children  to 
the  public  school.  The  Conservatives  were  in  a  rage.  In  some  of 
their  educational  journals  they  branded  the  orthodox  party  as 
"Jesuits,"  as  4 'candle-holders  to  Satan,"  as  "sowers  of  discontent  and 
sedition. "  In  the  Lower  House,  one  of  the  members,  replying  to 
a  speech  of  Dr.  Groen  van  Prinstcrer,  accused  him  of  "  having  tried 
to  influence  the  parents  to  make  them  throw  their  children  into  the 
arms  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness."  Yet  Dr.  Groen's  only  crime  was 
that  he  emphatically  declared  the  existing  public- school  education 
to  be  "  un-Christian,  even  an ti -Christian,"  and  claimed  liberty  for 
Christians  to  train  their  children  according  to  their  conscience. 

Meanwhile,  King  William  L  had  made  himself  so  unpopular  that 
lie  was  compelled  to  abdicate  on  behalf  of  his  son,  William  II.,  who 
accepted  the  Constitution  which  his  autocratic  father  bad  refused  to 
sanction.  Being  less  of  a  politician,  but  more  honest  and  straight- 
forward than  his  father,  and  being  what  his  father  had  not  been, — 
thoroughly  averse  to  anything  \ikv  oppression  and  persecution, — he 
^anicstly  took  up  the  school  question.  One  of  the  first  deeds  of  his 
Government  was  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  complaint,  and  to  propose  measures  of  redress.  "  A  cold  shudder/* 
says  an  impartial  author,  "  passed  through  the  frames  of  the  Con- 
servatives. The  friends  of  liberty,  on  the  contrary,  indulged  sanguine 
expectations." 

The  commission  was  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal parties  which  had  recently  made  themselves  conspicuous.  It 
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could  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Conservative  or  Ministerial 
party  were  more  strongly  represented  than  the  others.  Anything 
like  a  compromise  or  an  amicable  settlement  it  was  feared  was  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  There  was  division  on  every  point,  and 
agreement  on  only  one.  The  Conservatives  stubbornly  refused  to 
allow  any  more  liberty  to  the  private  schools.  They  said  there  was 
liberty  enough,  "  since  everybody  was  free  to  found  a  private  school 
by  permission  of  the  Government/'  Upon  this  Dr.  Grocn,  who  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  remarked,  that  u  liberty  with 
permission "  was  the  privilege  even  of  the  slave.  The  Roman 
Catholic  members  also  desired  liberty  to  found  private  schools  without 
the  permission  of  the  Government.  And  this  they  claimed  as  a 
right,  not  as  a  favour.  They,  however,  claimed  it  for  Churches,  Dot 
for  individuals.  Dr.  Groen,  on  the  contrary,  claimed  that  right  for 
every  person : 

*'  He  could  not  see  any  necessity  for  restricting  it  as  a  privilege  to  some, 
nor  was  it  clear  to  him  that  such  a  treaty  between  the  State  and  the 
Church  as  was  proposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  members  was  at  all 
desirable,  least  of  all  in  the  present  condition  of  both  Church  and  State. 
He  desired  liberty  in  this  matter  as  the  right  of  every  citizen,  and  the 
Church  might  avail  itself  of  that  right  also.  He  was  convinced  that  unless 
ample  liberty  were  given  for  the  founding  of  private  schools,  not  one  of  the 
complaining  parties  would  be  satisfied*'1 

The  only  point  on  which  all  the  members  of  the  commission  agreed 
was,  that  an  appeal  to  the  king  should  be  allowed.  This  proposal, 
however,  met  with  the  strongest  possible  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  ministers.  To  them  the  king's  mind  was  well  known.  His 
Majesty  was  not  pleased  with  the  mixed  schools.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  too  much  science  taught,  and  too  little  of  the  one  thing 
needful.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
king  were  granted,  private  schools  would  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms all  over  the  country.  It  took  the  Government  twelve  months 
to  arrive  at  something  definite.  In  January,  1841,  the  commission 
tendered  its-  report  It  was  January,  1H42,  before  the  Royal  Resolu- 
tion was  published  which  was  to  cure  the  prevailing  confusion. 

But  this  resolution  proved  only  a  temporary  palliative,  at  lost 
mating  the  disease  worse  than  it  had  been  before.  It  left  the  law 
of  180(5  as  it  was.  It  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  local  magistrates 
to  refuse  permission  to  found  private  schools,  but  it  allowed  an 
appeal  to  the  Deputed  States,  which  was  in  almost  every  ease  tanta- 
mount to  an  appeal  to  the  local  magistrates  themselves.  It  also 
enjoined  that,  in  the  appointment  of  school  inspectors  and  school- 
masters, regard  should  be  had  to  the  creed  of  the  population.  The 
most  important  article  of  the  resolution,  however,  was  that  which 
gave  to  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations  the  right  of  censuring 
the  school-books,  while  at  the  king's  express  desire  the  school- 
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rooms  were  put  at  their  disposal  for  religious  instruction  during  the 
hours  not  appointed  for  regular  teaching.  The  resolution  was  accom- 
panied by  a  circular  from  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  in  which 
it  was  stated  u  that  the  popular  instruction  should  remain  a  merely 
civil,  social  concern,  and  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  doctrinal 
opinions  of  any  denomination}  but  kept  strictly  aloof  from  every 
exclusive  or  one-sided  tendency,  so  that  offices  connected  with  in- 
struction might  be  occupied  by  any  Dutchman,  whatever  his  religious 
opinions  might  be,"  The  teachers  at  tho  same  time  were  most 
decidedly  prohibited  from  giving  any  explanations,  or  using  any 
expressions,  which  might  give  offence  to  any  denomination. 

The  royal  resolution  caused  general  disappointment  among  the 
friends  of  liberty.  Even  the  Conservatives  had  expected  more  ener- 
getic measures.  Some  doubted  whether  the  matter  could  be  settled 
by  a  royal  resolution  at  all  A  new  law,  in  their  opinion,  was  abso- 
lutely required.  Those  who  were  most  satisfied,  or  I  should  rather 
say  least  dissatisfied,  were  the  Romanists.  Their  pastors  now  had  the 
power  of  eliminating  from  the  school-test  every  book  which  excited 
their  suspicion.  Even  abroad  the  resolution  became  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  and  criticism.    Thus  wrote  Count  de  Gasparin :  

**  Tho  King  of  the  Netherlands  has  tried  in  vnin  by  his  resolution  of 
January  2t  1842,  to  improve  the  system  which  was  established  by  the  law 
of  April  2,  180(5,  His  improvement*  are  only  jmarautees  against  the  pro- 
seiytism  of  the  majority.  The  *  perfection  *  of  the  Dutch  school  system 
shows,  more  clearly  than  can  be  expressed  in  words,  how  deplorably  false 
that  system  is/1 

Nothing  can  give  more  striking  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
this  judgment  than  a  glance  at  the  endless  troubles,  vexations,  and 
disappointments  to  which  the  petitioners  for  private  schools  had.  often 
to  submit  before  they  obtained  a  definite  answer,  which,  in  most 
cases,  was  a  refusal,  owing  to  the  local  and  provincial  go  vera  men  ta 
being  almost  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  sceptic  Conservatives,  StiH, 
over  and  anon  religions-minded  parents  united  in  trying  to  obtain  a 
license,  and  in  some  places  the  local,  and  in  some  others  the  provin- 
cial, magistrates  showed  too  much  moral  sense  to  refuse  the  claims  of 
th^  petitioners.  Those  parents  found  an  able  guide  and  powerful 
supporter  in  the  late  Dr.  J.  J.  L.  van  der  Brugghen,  President 
of  the  Court  of  Justice  at  Nymegen,  He  was,  till  185  7 1  when  he 
bc«ame  Premier  of  Holland,  the  soul  of  the  orthodox  Protestant 
educational  movement  in  that  country.  It  was  by  his  zeal  and 
influence  that  a  normal  school  was  founded  at  Nyraegen  for  training 
young  men  as  Protestant  Christian  schoolmasters.  He  also  conducted  a 
monthly  journal  called  the  Nymegen  Schoolhhd,  in  which  his  opinions, 
and  those  of  other  pedagogues,  on  the  most  important  questions  con- 
cerning popular  school  education,  found  expression. 
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Meanwhile,  Professor  Hofstede  de  Groot's  system  more  and  more 
gained  ground  among  the  Conservative  party.  Allowing  separate 
schools  for  the  Jews — who  indeed,  ever  since  their  settlement  in 
Holland,  had  trained  their  children  in  their  own  denominational 
schools — ho  desired  a  decidedly  Christian  teaching,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  such  a  Christ  as  was  pictured  by  the  Groningen  school 
was  to  be  the  centre.  Under  that  system  the  Bible  might  be  read 
to  the  children  with  such  judicious  culling  and  selecting  as  to  offend 
no  Christian  denomination.  "  For,"  said  the  professor  in  one  of  his 
books,  "  a  denomination  which  forbids  Bible- reading  is  not  Christian, 
Even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  forbid  it" 

This  was  written  in  1845.  Dr.  van  der  Brugghen,  in  his  School- 
bladt  had  not  much  difficulty  in  exposing  the  absurdity  of  such 
reasoning.  But  its  beet  refutation  was  undoubtedly  an  address  ten- 
dered in  the  same  year  to  the  Provincial  States  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  arch-prieits  of  the  various  districts.  They  complained  of 
"the  doctrinal  teaching  which  still  continued  to  be  given  in  the 
schools/'  as  was  evident  from  "the  books  which  were  being  used, 
especially  such  as  treated  of  Christian  ethics  and  the  so-called  Bible 
stories ; 99  and  they  gave  the  following  significant  reason  why  reli- 
gious teaching  of  this  kind  must  be  offensive  to  Romanists  : — 

"It  is  a  fundamental  principle/1  they  Bay,  11  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  all  religious  teaching,  whether  dogmatic  or  moral,  must  proceed 
from  and  be  superintended  by  tho  authority  of  the  Church.  Consequently, 
that  authority  has  forbidden  all  Catholics,  without  special  permission,  to 
read  books  of  a  religious  character  which  are  written  by  a  on -Catholics. 
Pleading  our  rights  which  through  the  charter  we  possess,  we  may  expect 
that  the  only  public  popular  instruction  which  exists  in  this  country,  and  is 
placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  civil  authority,  wUl  not  encroach 
upon  this  fundamental  principle  of  our  Church,  nor  oflend  the  consciences 
of  its  members  by  impeding  them  in  tho  discharge  of  their  duty/' 

On  this  ground  they  asked  the  removal  of  all  such  instruction  from 
the  mixed  schools.  Strange  that  they  did  not  go  one  step  further, 
and  ask  what  they  should  have  asked — separate  public  schools  for 
their  own  denomination.  Was  it,  then,  compatible  with  their  funda- 
mental principles  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where  they  were 
to  be  trained  without  any  religious  instruction  at  all  P 

The  official  reply  to  this  petition  in  some  provinces  was,  under 
various  pretexts,  evaded ;  in  others,  after  much  delay,  it  was  given  in 
the  negative.  Only  the  province  of  South  Holland  made  an  excep- 
tion. Its  governor  at  once  addressed  a  circular  to  the  various  local 
magistrates  in  his  province,  requesting  them  11  to  prohibit  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  the  singing  of  psalms  or  evangelical  hymns,  even  in 
such  public  schools  as  were  frequented  only  by  Protestant  children," 
The  circular  met  with  general  disapprobation.  Nevertheless,  its 
contents  were  carried  into  practice,  and  not  only  in  this  province, 
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but  in  all.  Not  many  years  elapsed  before  all  religious  teaching: 
whatever  disappeared  from  the  public  schools  in  Holland. 

Still  the  contest  of  the  various  parties,  chiefly  through  means  of 
the  press,  did  not  abate.  About  the  year  1848,  when  the  present 
King  William  III.  ascended  the  throne,  there  were  five  of  them, 
which  still  exist,  though,  of  course,  their  proportions  have  changed 

ill  snllK'  lVs]M_rls.     ThrV  wnv  ;  

1st.  The  No'Vflifjwnkhy  who  classed  religious  teaching  with 
instruction  in  fencing,  drawing,  and  dancing;  and  held  that,  like 
these  branches  of  education,  it  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  public- 
schools.  They  had  no  organ  of  their  own,  but  the  prominent  daily- 
papers,  when  touching  upon  the  school  question — which,  however, 
they  did  but  seldom— usually  spoke  in  their  spirit, 

2nd,  The  Natural  Religionists,  who,  though  professing  to  be  Chris- 
tians, yet  desired  Christian  teaching  to  be  limited  to  church  and 
home,  and  that  only  the  rudiments  of  natural  religion  should  be 
taught  in  schools.  This  party  exercised  considerable  influence.  Its- 
organ  was  an  ably  written  monthly  journal,  called  The  Contemporary. 

3rd.  The  Roman  Catholic  party.  Their  organs  were  three  monthly 
papers — The  Catholic  Ncthcrtanri  Voices,  The  Times,  and  The  Catholic. 

4th,  The  Great  Protestant  party,  by  far  the  largest  and  moat 
influential.  It  was  the  ruling  party  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  State.  It  was  the  party  which  was  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  the  law  of  1806,  and  the  mixed  school.  It  had  many  organ?, 
such  as  The  Awakcncr,  The  Evangelical  Church  Memmger,  The  Torch, 
&c.  The  powerful  "  Society  for  the  Use  of  the  Public  "  was  its  staunch 
friend.  It  was  also  strongly  supported  by  the  "  Netherland  Teachers* 
Society/*  a  body  recognised  in  1844  by  the  Government,  which  had 
its  central  board  in  the  Hague,  and  .spread  its  branches  all  through 
the  country.  Its  president  was  Professor  Ilofstede  de  Groot,  who 
succeeded  in  raising  it  to  a  position  of  popularity  and  influence. 

5th.  The  Orthodox  Protectant  party,  of  which  Dr,  Groen  van 
Prinsterer  and  Dr.  van  der  Brugghen  were  the  acknowledged  leaders. 
It  asserted  (hat  an  honest  and  faithful  application  of  the  law  of  1 80G 
did  not  exclude  religious  teaching  for  Protestant  children  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation.  It  claimed 
such  an  honest  and  faithful  application  by  the  removal  of  mixed  schools 
where  feasible,  and  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  contest  which  was  being  more  and  more  keenly  fought 
promised  to  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  a  revision  of  the  Charter.  On 
the  I7th  of  March,  1848,  the  king  nominated  a  Royal  Commission 
to  draw  up  a  bill.  This  document  was  composed  in  a  liberal  spirit> 
and  contained  the  following  (183rd)  article  on  national  education  : — 
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11  The  organization  of  public  instruction  shall  be  regulated  by  the  law,  so 
far  as  that  ig  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  every  one's  religious  opinions,* 

11  The  giving  of  instruction  shall  be  free  to  all,  save  the  examination 
of  teachers  as  to  their  ability  and  the  superintendence  of  the  Government, 
both  of  which  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 

M  The  King  requires  that  every  year  a  copiously  elaborate  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  schools  be  given,  to  Parliament/" 

The  publication  of  this  article  spread  both  hope  and  fear  through 
the  country.  The  second  clause  cheered  the  minds  of  the  friends  of 
liberty  ;  but  the  Conservatives  raised  a  cry  of  alarm,  u  Only  mad- 
men, agitators,  and  Jesuits,"  they  said,  "could  desire  the  carrying 
out  of  such  an  article."  Professor  Itofstede  de  Groot  even  uttered 
a  cry  of  despair.  **  Full  scope,"  he  wrote,  "  b  now  giveu  for 
founding  schools  for  the  public  by  private  funds,  in  which  all  sorts 
of  maxims,  subversive  of  society,  may  be  inculcated  on  the  minds  of 
the  young — rebellion,  regicide,  civil  hatred,  deception,  robbery,  com- 
munism, religious  war,  atheism,  and  such  like — without  the  law 
being  able  to  reach  the  teachers  of  such  principles."  These  and 
similar  objections,  which  were  more  likely  to  alarm  the  fearful  tban 
to  convince  men  of  intellect,  were  ably  replied  to  by  Dr.  Groen 
van  Prinstcrer  in  his  "Letters  to  Count  Schimmelpenninck,"  in 
which  he  gave  n  powerful  broadside  to  the  fallacy  that  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Dutch  educational  system.  That  fallacy  was,  in  his 
opinion,  expressed  in  the  following  propositions  : — "  That  it  is  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  State,  separately  from  the  Church— t\t\, 
from  denominational  influence — to  control  the  national  education 
according  to  its  own  pleasure ;  that,  to  secure  unity  in  the  State, 
unity  in  the  system  of  national  education  was  indispensable  ;  and 
that,  to  secure  unity  in  education,  the  children  of  all  denominations 
ought  to  be  united  in  one  and  the  same  popular  school."  To  require 
such  a  unity,  or  rather  uniformity,  Dr.  Groen  held  was  tantamount 
to  requiring  that  the  parents  should  give  up  their  rights  as  the 
trainers  of  their  own  children.  And  in  this  he  was  undoubtedly 
right.    The  system  of  Van  den  Ende  was  completely  destructive  of 

•  Tho  Commission,  it  appcitss,  w-as  not  aware  that  by  inserting  this  clause  it  simply 
transplanted  tho  root  of  the  old  evil  into  the  now  soil.  Respect  for  every  one's  religions- 
opinions  cannot  bat  cause  every  one's  discontent-  The  Commission  committed  the 
mistake— which,  however,  is  very  common  itmong  men — of  not  distinguishing  between 
respect  for  ptrtmt  and  respect  for  opinwm.  It  is  our  duty  to  respect  every  honest  man, 
no  matter  what  his  religious  opinions  may  be ;  but  it  ih  not  our  duty  to  respect  his 
opinions  if  we  bold  them  to  bo  erroneous,  A  government  may  exclude  all  religions 
instruction  from  its  schools  without  at  all  impniring  ita  moral  character,  because  it 
may  do  so  under  the  conviction  that  schools  ought  to  be  places  for  secular  in  strut  tiini 
alone.  But  if  one©  it  admits  tho  piincipla  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  into  the 
school*,  and  at  the  saino  time  promises  respect  for  all  religions,  it  toeonlmvertilaly  steps 
upon  immoral  ground,  inasmuch  as  it  promises  a  moral  impossibility.  A  school  founded 
on  that  principle  professes  respect  for  every  one's  religions  opinions,  but  in  reality 
shows  true  respect  for  nobody's,  unless  perhaps  the  religious  opinions  uf  those  who 
find  in  the  religious  teaching  there  the  rspresMon  of  their  own  religion. 
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individual  free  action.  It  only  acknowledged  one  individual,  viz.. 
the  State,  All  otter  individuals  were  reduced  to  puppets,  to  be  set 
in  motion  by  that  one  gigantic  individual.  The  freedom  to  give 
instruction  as  granted  in  the  second  clause  of  the  Bill,  was  therefore 
looked  upon  by  the  friends  of  liberty  as  an  open  door  of  escape  from 
that.  Dr.  Groen  fought  incessantly  in  the  Lower  House  to  keep  that 
door  open.  But  it  was  shut  again  by  the  overwhelming  Conservative 
majority,  or,  if  not  exactly  shut,  tb«  •  entrance  was  made  so  very  narrow 
that  scarcely  any  one  could  pass  through.  The  Bill  being  brought 
forward  for  discussion,  two  clauses  were  added  to  the  183rd  article, 
the  one  (which  became  the  first  clause  of  the  article)  stating 
"  that  public  instruction  shall  be  under  the  perpetual  care  of  the 
Government,"  and  the  other  (which  became  the  third  clause),  "that 
everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom  satisfactory  public,  instruction 
shaft  be  given  by  the  Government."  The  parents  were  thus  assured 
that,  wherever  they  might  try  to  found  a  free  school,  the  Govern- 
ment was  under  the  obligation  of  maintaining  un  opposition  school, 
with  which  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  compete,  as  they  would  have 
to  pay  everything  out  of  their  own  pockets.  And  this  obligation 
was  imposed  upon  the  Government  not  by  a  simple  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  by  an  article  of  the  charter ! 

The  words,  "  save  as  regards  the  respect  due  to  every  one's 
religious  opinions,**  also  came  under  discussion.  Even  the  non- 
religionists  felt  that  tin -so  word*  phiccd  the  schools  in  a  most  awkward 
position.  Frofessor  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Professor  Tan  Swinderen, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Groningen  party,  had  also  some  yean  before 
opposed  such  an  unqualified  deference  alike  for  truth  and  for  error. 
In  their  writings  they  had  often  eloquently  shown  that  such  a 
latitudlnarianiMn  must  end  in  altogether  demoralizing  the  people. 
It  was  perceived,  however,  that  the  practice  which  the  Government 
had  followed  in  the  schools  during  so  many  years  did  not  admit  of 
those  words  being  debated.  To  appease  the  opposition,  the  ministry 
tried  to  give  an  explanation  of  their  meaning  that  would  satisfy 
the  majority.  After  much  stumbling  and  blundering,  the  cabinet 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  upon  an  explanation  with  which  the 
Groningen  party  thought  it  could  put  up.  The  annoying  words  were 
to  be  rendered  harmless  by  attributing  an  altogether  negative  mean- 
ing to  them.  They  were  to  mean,  "that  the  instruction  should 
contain  nothing  positive  (i.e.,  doctrinal)  ;  that  it  should  not  enter  into 
the  sphere  of  religious  ideas/*  &c.  Professor  Hofstede  de  Groot  and 
his  friends  trusted  that  with  such  a  broad  margin  they  would  not  meet 
with  much  difficulty  in  preserving  the  Christian  element  in  the  schools. 

The  new  charter  having  been  thus  carried  (1848),  the  reading  of 
the  new  School  Bill  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  the  session  of 
Parliament  after  the  adoption  of  the  charter.     The  Bill  was  to  be 
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drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  above-mentioned  article.  The  Society 
for  the  Use  of  the  Public  now  deemed  it  it#  duty  to  offer  its  guidance 
to  the  Government.  It  drew  up  a  scheme  or  plan  of  a  school  law, 
which  in  1849  was  sent  to  the  king,  to  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  to  the  members  of  Parliament.  It  recommended  the  in- 
sertion of  such  expressions  as  " Christian  virtues/'  "religion,"  &c, 
iti  the  law,  because  it  feared  the  absence  of  such  expressions  would 
render  the  law  unpopular.  But  in  its  explanatory  address,  which  the 
Society  sent  along  with  the  scheme,  it  hinted  that  these  expressions 
were  so  elastic  in  their  nature  that  even  Jews  might  easily  find 
accommodation  within  the  area  they  circumscribed.  In  other  words, 
though  the  expressions  were  found  in  the  law,  that  was  no  reason 
why  the  things  they  denoted  should  also  be  found  in  the  schools.  It 
is  only  just  to  mention  that  the  Government  spurned  this  hint. 
When  the  minister,  Mr.  de  Kempenacr,  in  August,  1849,  intro- 
duced the  new  School  Bill  into  the  Lower  House,  he  plainly  told  tho 
people  how  matters  stood.  The  twenty-fourth  article  of  that  Bill 
imposed  "suspension,  and  even  dismission,"  upon  the  schoolmaster 
who  should  offend  tho  religious  opinions  of  others.  "The  public 
school/'  thus  it  was  read  in  the  minister's  preamble,  "  must  take  its 
stand  on  a  perfectly  neutral  ground,  and  one  altogether  foreign  to  all 
religious  notions." 

This  was  plain  language.  It  produced  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the 
nation.  People  had  not  yet  **  advanced  n  so  far  as  to  regard  religious 
teaching  as  acrime,  and  a  religious-minded  schoolmaster  as  a  vagabond. 
The  discontent  grew  so  general  that  the  De  Kempenacr  cabinet  was 
compelled  to  resign.  It  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Dr.  Thorbecke, 
who,  not  caring  to  take  up  such  a  hot  iron  as  the  School  Bill,  allowed 
the  subject  to  lie  in  abeyance.  Meanwhile,  he  enjoined  the  Deputed 
States  to  be  as  mild  as  possible  in  granting  permission  for  the  founda- 
tion  of  private  schools.  Several  local  societies  were  now  formed,  which 
founded  what  henceforth  were  called  M  Christian  schools."  By  giving 
that  name  to  their  schools  these  societies  raised  a  permanent  protest 
against  the  unchristian  character  of  the  Government  schools. 

Nor  was  that  protest  without  ground.  The  effect  of  the  education 
given  at  the  public  schools  upon  the  morality  of  the  population  was 
not  very  satisfactory.  This  was  proved  in  many  things,  especially  by 
what  was  observed  in  the  province  of  Groningen*  In  this  provinco 
the  mixed- school  system  was  most  strongly  advocated,  and  most 
vigorously  carried  out.  Professor  Hofstede  de  Groot  was  loud  and 
eloquent  in  its  praise.  Yet  in  the  Report  of  the  Groningen  Union 
of  Clergymen,  of  the  year  1851,  it  was  stated  "that  the  number  of 
communicants  at  the  Lord's  Supper  was  very  small  throughout  the 
province ;  that  but  few  marriages  were  contracted  at  church  ;  that 
the  religious  life  in  families  was  insignificant ;  that  drunkenness  and 
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immorality  had  horribly  increased  among  the  labourers  and  eervmits ; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  little  reverence  was  shown  for  the  Church 
and  its  ministers/' 

It  was  also  observed  with  much  uneasiness  that  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  was  visibly  increasing.  And  no  wonder. 
In  a  Protestant  country  religious  indifference  opens  many  doors  to 
the  Romish  Propaganda.  The  "  Great  Protestant  Party,"  which  by 
its  principle  of  unlimited  tolerance  in  the  schools  had  furthered 
Rome's  interests,  took  alarm,  and  now  preached  war  against  Homo 
outbid*1  the  schools.  Various  societies  were  founded  to  enable  Pro- 
testant shopkeepers  to  compete  with  their  Romanist  rival s,  and  to 
prevent  Roman  Catholics  from  buying  landed  property,  &c.  Thus 
it  was  tried  to  cure  by  the  power  of  money  the  evil,  which  had  been 
caused  by  weakness  of  principle.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the 
forced  union  at  the  schools  contributed  to  promote  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness between  the  two  denominations.  The  Roman  Catholics  even 
made  so  bold  as  to  demand  the  establishment  of  the  Papal  hierarchy 
in  Holland.  Dr.  Thorbceke,  who  wished  to  gain  their  good- will, 
was  just  about  to  enter  into  a  concordat  with  the  Pope,  when,  at 
the  united  protest  of  the  Protestant  population,  the  king  interfered, 
and  dismissed  the  cabinet  (April,  1854), 

Dr.  Thorbecke's  successor  was  Dr.  Van  Hull.  lie  belonged  to  the 
"  Great  Protestant  Party ; "  but,  considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  had  called  him  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  people 
expected  him  to  make  a  School  Bill  which,  by  its  thoroughly 
Protestant  character,  would  preserve  and  perpetuate  Proteetai  I 
principles  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  But  in  this  expectation  people 
were  disappointed.  The  ,(  Great  Protestant  Party  "  had  not  learnt, 
from  its  peep  into  the  Popish  abyss  into  which  the  spirit  of  Deism, 
under  the  cry  of  "tolerance,"  had  all  but  precipitated  the  nation, 
what  it  ought  to  demand.  The  Van  Hall  ministry  stubbornly  stin  k 
to  the  charter,  according  to  which  Holland,  viewed  by  the  light  of  the 
political  law,  was  not  a  Christian  State,  and  introduced  a  School  BUI 
from  which  the  Christian  element  was  altogether  eliminated,  and 
according  to  which  the  teaching  w:is  to  he  based  upon  a  purely 
rationalistic  Deism.  This,  however,  was  anything  but  what  tho 
nation  desired.  Petitions  against  the  Bill  poured  in  in  a  continuous 
flood,  and  the  king  found  himself  again  under  the  necessity  of 
dismissing  his  ministers  (Juno,  18,17). 

His  Majesty  now  found  himself  in  much  perplexity.  It  seemed 
that  a  man  able  to  frame  a  School  Bill  for  Holland  could  not  h<> 
found.  Some  of  the  leading  men  had  tried  it  in  vain.  Dr.  Thm-- 
becke,  the  most  eminent  of  them,  had  prudently  abstained;  while 
Dr.  Groen,  at  least  his  equal  as  a  politician,  was  never  asked,  because 
he  was  the  leader  of  a  minority  whose  orthodoxy  was  dreaded. 
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As  the  great  Protestant  majority  was  at  its  wits'  end,  however,  the 
thought  occurred  that  perhaps  the  man  who  could  perform  this  political 
miracle  might  he  found  among  Dr.  Groen's  party.  It  is  not 
knuwn  what  induced  the  king  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  Dr.  Van  der 
Brugghen,  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Justice  at  Nyraegen,  and 
editor  of  the  Nijamjen  HchoolblatL  lie  was  known  all  through  the 
country  as  only  second  to  his  friend  Dr.  Groen  among  the  leaders 
of  the  orthodox  party*  It  is  true  he  maintained  perfect  indepen- 
dence concerning  the  competency  of  the  Government  and  the  rights 
of  the  denominations,  and  in  these  matters  he  often  differed  greatly 
from  Dr.  Groen.  But  he  was  also  known  as  the  decided  champion 
of  sound  Gospel  teaching,  and  as  a  strong  adversary  of  mixed  schools. 
Nay,  the  assertion  that  a  general  education,  suitable  alike  for  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists,  was  on  absurdity,  had  for  years  formed 
one  of  the  main  topics  in  his  monthly  paper.  It  would  seem  that  a 
man  who  held  such  opinions  would  least  of  all  be  deemed  a  fit 
person  to  serve  the  king's  purpose.  Yet,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  he  was  called  to  take  his  place  at  the  Ju?ad  of  the  cabinet* 
And  what  surprised  people  still  more,  he  accepted  the  call,  know- 
ing that  he  was  expected  to  leave  the  mixed  school  untouched. 
Everybody  was  kept  in  suspense,  wondering  how  the  new  premier 
would  accomplish  his  difficult  task — a  task  which  very  much  re- 
sembled that  of  the  giant's  prisoner  in  the  fairy  tale,  who  had  to 
fit  a  round  cover  to  a  square  vessel. 

Now  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
years  a  movement  against  the  mixed- school  system  had  become  less 
likely  to  succeed  than  ever.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  always  sided  with  Dr.  Groen  and  his  party  in  asking  sepa- 
rate schools  for  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church,  had 
all  at  once  changed  colours  and  joined  the  11  Great  Protestant  Party" 
in  demanding,  or  at  least  in  no  longer  opposing,  the  preservation  of 
the  mixed  school.  They  had  thoroughly  learnt  the  lesson  which  the 
failure  of  the  intended  introduction  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  had 
taught  them.  They  looked  forward  with  fright  to  the  revenge  which 
they  expected  the  new  ministry  would  take*  They  had  expected 
that  a  strong  Protestant  propaganda,  the  fruit  of  the  awakened 
national  feeling  of  the  Protestant  population,  and  backed  by  a 
powerful  majority  in  Parliament!  would  be  carried  on  all  through  the 
country*  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Roman  Catholics  found  that  if 
the  ruling  Protestant,  party  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  Popish 
hierarchy  into  the  State,  neither  did  it  allow  the  iutroduction  of  Pro- 
testant principles  into  the  school.  And  what  more  could  they 
desire  P  They  found  they  could  put  up  with  such  schools,  seeing 
that  they  were  as  yet  the  minority  in  a  Protestant  country*  They 
perceived  that  they  couhl  not  do  better  than  simply  allow  the  antt- 
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Protestant  schools  to  do  their  work*  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
French  Ultramontane  organ,  L'Untoert,  wrote: — "Scepticism  in 
Holland,  modified  by  the  national  character,  has  much  *  sweetness  * 
indeed,  because  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  destruction  of 
Protestant  institutions," 

In  this  state  of  things  it  was  clear  that  Dr.  Van  der  Bragghen 
could  not  introduce  a  bill  in  the  spirit  of  his  Nymegen  Schoolbfad* 
It  was  clear  that  his  Bill  could  not  turn  out  different  from  the 
law  of  1806,  except  as  regarded  the  technical  and  administrative 
department.  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  even  a  brief  summary 
of  the  long  and  animated  debates  which  this  bill  called  forth  in 
Parliament,  in  which  Dr.  Groon  found  himself  under  the  sad  necessity 
of  standing  out  as  the  fiercest  opponent  of  the  man  who  had  hitherto 
always  fought  by  his  side.  The  Bill  was  in  its  leading  features 
exactly  the  same  as  that  the  Van  Hall  cabinet  produced,  against 
which  a  flood  of  petitions  had  poured  in.  Only  the  word  "  Christian  Ji 
was  reintroduced.  On  the  13th  of  August,  1857,  the  new  law  was 
promulgated.  Its  enactment  dates  from  the  1st  of  January,  1858. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  the  school  law  of  Holland, 

One  of  the  main  points  in  which  this  law  differs  from  that  of 
1806  refers  to  the  definition  of  private  schools.  In  its  third  article 
the  law  applies  the  term  public  schools  to  such  as  are  "  founded  and 
supported  by  the  communes,  the  provinces,  and  the  kingdom,  whether 
separately  or  conjointly/*  All  other  schools  it  defines  as  private 
schools.  The  old  distinction  of  private  schools  of  the  first  and 
second  class  is  cancelled.  "To  the  private  schools,"  the  article  con- 
tinues, fC  subsidy  may  be  given  by  the  commune  or  the  province." 
But  it  adds,  "  These  subsidized  schools  must  be  open  to  children  of 
all  denominations/'  and  the  teacher  must  abstain  from  saying  or  doing 
anything  that  may  give  offence  to  persons  of  other  religious  opinions. 

The  law  contains  no  article  by  which  the  founding  of  private 
schools  is  placed  under  restrictions.  This  is  left  quite  free.  And  so 
far  this  law  seems  to  be  set  high  above  its  predecessors.  But  we  shall 
see  immediately  how  far  this  apparent  excellency  goes. 

In  its  twenty- third  article,  the  old  bone  of  contention,  that  absurd 
formula,  "  training  to  all  Christian  and  social  virtues,"  is  once  more 
taken  up,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  teachers  *'  from  teaching  or 
doing  anything  at  variance  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  religious 
ideas  of  other  people." 

The  third  or  last  clause  of  the  twenty-third  article  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  giving  of  religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  Churches.  To  this 
end  the  schools  in  the  free  hours  may  be  used  on  behalf  of  the  pupils  who 
frequent  those  schools.*' 

This  clause,  us  might  be  expected,  has  proved  a  dead  letter.  The 
Churches  do  not  want  the  schools  at  all,  since  they  have  their  own 
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accommodations.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  are  not  ten 
schools  in  the  whole  kingdom  which,  during  the  ten  years  the  law 
has  existed,  have  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

That  little  word  *'  Christian,"  in  the  twenty-third  article,  which  Dr. 
Von  der  Brugghen  had  succeeded  in  reintroducing,  was  evidently 
meant  to  give  the  good  folks  of  Holland  a  guarantee  that  the 
Government  would  not  train  up  their  children  like  heathens.  But 
had  the  good  folks  taken  strict  cognizance  of  the  discussions  to 
which  this  little  word  gave  rise  in  the  Lower  House,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  have  seen  in  it  any  guarantee  at  all.  The  Honour- 
able Mr.  Elout,  for  instance,  a  nobleman  and  one  of  Dr.  Groen's 
party,  on  seeing  that  the  sixteenth  article  enacted  "  that  in  each  com- 
mune instruction  shall  be  given  in  schools  open  to  children  of  all 
denominations,,,  and  on  learning  from  the  twenty-third  article  that 
that  instruction  was  to  be  given  with  a  Christian  object,  found 
that  by  this  stipulation  great  injustice  was  being  done  to  the  Jews. 
He  consequently  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  sixteenth  article, 
by  which  the  Government  would  be  bound  to  found  separate  schools 
for  them.  But  the  amendment  was  opposed  with  great  bitterness, 
and  rejected  by  fifty- one  votes  to  six.  And  who  was  its  keenest  oppo- 
nent ?  Dr.  Godefroi,  an  Israelite,  who  in  a  passionate  speech  indignantly 
rejected  the  supposition  that  a  Jew  could  find  anything  offensive  in 
Christian  virtues.  The  honourable  gentleman  waa  quite  right,  look- 
ing from  his  stand-point ;  for  of  course  he  classed  love  to  Jesus  not 
among  the  Christian  rirturn,  but  among  the  Christian  vices,  which  he 
expected  would  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Nor  was  his  expectation  unfounded.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
first  two  years  biblical  history  was  taught  in  most  schools.  It  was 
not  made  imperative  by  the  law,  but  neither  was  it  forbidden.  But 
it  could  only  be  done  so  long  as  the  Jews  would  allow  it.  In  1861 
the  Jews  at  the  Hague  demanded  the  elimination  of  biblical  history 
from  tbo  list  of  subjects  taught.  Their  desire  was  complied  with. 
Henceforth  many  schoolmasters  taught  Bible  history  only  on  Satur- 
days. It  was  with  intense  grief  that  Professor  HofBtede  de  Groot, 
who  for  twenty-eight  years  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  school 
inspectors,  witnessed  this  offensive  provision.  To  stop  it,  he  enjoined 
the  schoolmasters  in  his  district  to  teach  biblical  history,  and  to  make 
tho  children  sing  hymns  on  festival  occasions,  &c.  But  the  Upper 
Rabbi  of  Drenthe  sent  in  his  protest  to  the  Government,  and  Professor 
de  Groot  was  compelled  to  resign.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  highly 
pleased.  To  them  the  Jews  were  a  most  welcome  bulwark  against 
the  introduction  of  Protestant  principles  into  the  schools. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  may  be  imagined  what  of  the  Christian 
element  and  character  was  left  in  the  schools.  Last  year  (1867)  Dr. 
Godefroi  gladdened  the  Lower  House  by  the  delightful  intelligence 
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that  the  Upper  Rabbi  of  Leeuwarden,  "  an  orthodox  Israelite,"  and 
the  leader  of  his  party,  had  declared  the  present  school  instruction 

to  be  "  as  desirable  as  it  was  rich  in  blessings." 

H  But,"  perhaps  the  reader  puts  in,  "  the  law  gives  full  liberty  to  any 
one  to  found  private  schools ;  so  full  scope  is  given  to  the  Protectants 
to  preserve  Christian  teaching  in  the  country,  if  they  desire  to  do  so." 
True ;  but  experience  shows  that  that  liberty,  based  upon  injustice, 
and  only  to  be  enjoyed  at  considerable  cost,  is  rendered  all  but  illusory 
by  the  competition  of  the  Government  schools.  The  law  making  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  public  school**  in  each  community  obligatory, 
and  the  costs  having  to  be  met  by  local  rates,  the  orthodox  pater- 
familias must,  like  everybody  else,  pay  his  shure  in  the  taxes  for 
support  of  schools  which  he  abhors,  and  to  which  he  will  never  send 
his  children.  These  he  is  permitted  to  send  to  a  school  which  he 
has  to  build  and  to  support  entirely  at  his  own  cost.  This,  however, 
is  possible  only  to  the  well-to-do  class.  Lut  such  a  school  proves  a 
heavy  burden.  Of  course  they  take  equitable  fees  from  the  parents. 
But  here  is  the  corner  where  the  public  school  attacks  them.  The 
law  leaves  it  optional  to  the  municipal  board  cither  to  take  fees  from 
the  parents  or  not.  Now,  in  most  communes  these  fees  are  put  so 
low  as  to  be  only  nominal,  and  in  some  they  are  cancelled  alto- 
gether, the  taxes  being  raised  in  proportion.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  this  supplies  the  magistrate  with  a  powerful  weapon  against 
the  orthodox  party.  Thus,  a  few  weeks  since,  two  communes  resolv*  - 1 
to  do  away  with  taking  fees,  because  it  had  become  known  that  the 
orthodox  party  contemplated  the  founding  of  private  schools.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  prove  that  in  communes  where  the  orthodox  party  is 
small  or  poor  the  founding  of  a  private  school  is  impossible,  union 
wealthy  friends  in  other  communes  assist. 

Dr.  Groen  and  his  friends,  on  observing  the  very  unfair  and  dis- 
honest way  in  which  the  law  was  being  carried  into  practice,  founded 
in  18G1  a  Society  for  Christian  National  School  Instruction.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  encourage  and  assist  the  people  in  founding  private  Chris- 
tian schools.  This  society  has  been  very  successful  when  we  take  into 
account  the  obstacles  which  it  has  had  to  overcome.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  heavy  costs  which,  under  the  present  circumstances,  the  private- 
school  system  requires,  I  may  mention  that  in  1865  nearljr  £4,700 
were  spent  on  one  year's  support  of  forty-one  schools.  This  does 
not  include  sums  paid  for  the  rent  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers' 
dwelling-houses,  since  in  must  cases  these  buildings  are  the  presents 
of  friends.  Estimating  the  average  amount  of  these  rents  at 
£17  for  each  school  and  master's  house,  the  annual  expenditure  of 
these  forty-one  schools  has  come  to  £5,400 — i,e.t  nearly  £132  for  each 
school.    This  money  was  obtained  from  fees  to  the  amount  of  about 
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£2,100;  from  the  society's  subsidies  at  £750;  and  the  deficit,  at 
£2,550,  was  covered  by  the  liberal  help  of  wealthy  friends. 

The  spirit  of  dishonesty,  falsehood,  and  tyranny  with  which  the 
ruling  party  avails  itself  of  the  law  to  force  the  popular  schools  into 
their  unchristian  system  under  the  motto  of  u  Education  in  Christian 
Virtues,"  and  to  render  the  competition  of  private  voluntary  exertion 
impossible  under  the  cry  of  '*  Liberty  for  All,"  has  at  length  become 
so  glaring  that  even  notorious  but  honest  antagonists  of  the  orthodox 
party  have  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of  finding  another  instance 
in  political  history  of  a  law  having  been  so  shamefully  used  for 
carrying  into  practice  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  legislature  had 
in  view.  Indeed,  the  whole  country  is  at  present  again  in  a  state  of 
ferment  on  account  of  this  subject.  The  new  Chambers  have  begun 
their  session  very  recently,  and  though  by  the  late  election  the  Liberals 
have  undoubtedly  carried  the  victory,  yet  it  is  expected  that  a  fearful 
debate  will  be  opened  on  the  school  question,  in  which  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  sense  of  justice  and  honesty  will  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  unjustly-oppressed  party* 

Statistics. — In  1865  there  were  3,623  public  schools,  and  1,058 
private.  Of  the  latter,  about  300  were  known  as  conducted  in  a  posi- 
tively Christian  spirit.  Number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  382,690, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  8,920  compared  with  the  preceding  year- 
Children  who  never  attend  schools  :  24  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  29 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  of  from  six  to  eight ;  18  per  cent,  and  26  per 
cent,  from  nine  to  eleven.  In  round  numbers,  there  were  in  January, 
1865,  about  100,000  children  who  did  not  go  to  school  In  1863, 
out  of  1,000  soldiers,  796  could  not  read.  Still  it  is  held  that  96 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  are  able  to  read.  In  1865,  9*04 
per  cent,  of  the  population  frequented  the  public,  and  2*05  per 
cent,  the  private  schools.  The  public  schools  in  18C5  cost  the  State 
£374,208.    In  263  communes  no  fees  were  taken. 

"A Brief  Outline  of  the  System  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,"  by  Dr.  Yates,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Art*,  February  28,  1868,  which  gives  the  reader  a 
correct  account  of  the  Dutch  school  law,  and  of  the  organization  of 
public  instruction. 
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A  M*  mmr  of  B<irun  &hw*,  dtmt  *  dwjly  frvm  family  l\gm  ■■ 

liL-  Willi JW,   FKAfVCK9  liAilOMSS   IiUN8tX.    Two  %'<A*. 
IMS. 


IT  is  very  long  since  any  memoir  of  interest  to  be  compared  with 
this  has  been  brought  before  English  read  its.  It  was  given  to 
Baron  Bunsen  to  unite  many  characters,  each  of  which  might  furnish 
materials  for  a  biography  of  no  ordinary  attractions.  To  be  an  active, 
vigorous  diplomatist,  originating  schemes  of  policy  as  well  as  exc»- 
cuting  orders  at  two  courts  like  those  of  Home  and  St,  Jamea's ;  to 
have  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  two  sovereigns  of  his  own 
country,  and  of  our  Queen  and  her  illustrious  Consort ;  to  have  lived 
through  the  most  exciting  periods  uf  history  still  fresh  in  tlie  memories 
even  of  the  young  ;  to  have  known  the  great  statesmen  of  our  time, 
and  shared  their  counsels— this,  if  we  hud  nothing  more  to  look  for, 
would  have  been  a  rich  feast  enough.  To  this  we  have  to  add  all 
the  charm  that  belongs  to  the  unfolding  of  the  mind  and  henrt  of  one 
who  took  his  place  (to  borrow  Bishop  Kayo's  expression)  "as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  theologians  of  our  time free  in  criticism  and 
interpretation  with  a  freedom  which  to  many  must  seem  rash,  yet 
seeking  to  counteract  the  simply  destructive  scepticism  of  the  school 
of  Tubingen,  and  to  bring  hack  the  meagre  worship  of  Protestant 
churches  to  something  of  the  richness  and  fulness  of  the  ancient 
liturgies,  making  it,  as  it  were,  the  great  effort  of  his  life 

"To  bridge  the  yawning  chasms  of  the  time, 

Now  fiiiltmr,  now  succeeding/' 
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If,  again,  a  simply  devotional  biography  has  power  to  win  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  whose  minds  are  not  altogether  out  of  tune  with  the 
higher  life — if  any  glimpse  into  the  daily  communings  of  the  eoul 
with  its  Lord  and  Father,  into  the  solemn  tows  and  purposes  of  life, 
submission,  thankfulness,  self-consecration,  keep  ua,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  intellectual  power,  in  rapt  attention — then,  most 
assuredly,  no  reader  will  find  that  spell  wanting  here*  And  lastly 
(if  indeed  we  can  be  said  to  have  come  to  a  *  lastly"),  there  is  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  watching  the  growth  of  thoughts  and 
progress  in  new  studies,  and  the  execution  of  long-cherished  plans, 
in  a  man  of  the  most  widely  diversified  culture  and  omnivorous 
appetite  for  knowledge.  Memoirs  like  those  of  Arnold,  or  Niebuhr, 
or  Perthes,  or  Peel,  or  Chalmers,  or  Newman,  or  Blanco  White,  may 
present  severally  some  of  its  phases.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  repre- 
sent in  clear  portraiture  a  mind  so  conspicuously  many-sided,  to 
bring  the  fLvpdvovs  ayyjp — broad  of  brow  and  large  of  heart — whom 
so  many  had  known,  and  admired,  and  loved,  before  the  gaae  of  a 
yet  wider  public. 

And  the  task,  let  us  say  at  once,  has  been  accomplished  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  subject.  Within  a  month  after  she  had  lost  him  who 
was  her  51 life  of  life,"  his  widow  gathered  her  strength  to  fulfil  the 
solemn  charge  which  he  had  laid  upon  her  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  H  Write  yourself  the  history  of  our  common  b'fe.  You  can 
du  it ;  you  have  it  in  your  power  ; — only  be  not  mistrustful  of  your- 
self." As  the  key-note  of  her  work,  she  quotes  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  14  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  "  the  touching  words 
of  one  whose  labours  came  before  her  as  the  closest  parallel  with 
her  own: — 

"I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  drawing  an  imperfect  image  of  him, 
especially  whenever  the  rudest  draft  that  endeavours  to  counterfeit  him 
will  have  much  delightful  loveliness  in  it," 

And  we  venture  to  predict  that  no  one  will  read  through  these 
volumes  without  recognising  both  in  the  editorial  work  of  arranging, 
selecting,  pruning  (for  pruning  there  must  have  been  in  spite  of  the 
1,300  pages  which  meet  us),  and  in  the  numerous  W  contemporary 
letters  n  which  are  manifestly  hers,  an  intellect  at  once  masculine  in 
its  vigour  and  ferninine  in  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  its  perceptions. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  treatment  which  offer  themselves  in 
dealing  with  such  a  work  as  this — copious  extracts  more  or  less 
connected,  a  catalogue  rai&onnt  of  contents,  an  analysis  of  character 
or  estimate  of  results,  and  the  like — it  seems  best  to  adopt  that  which 
will  at  least  give  an  outline-portrait  of  a  great  man,  and  tell  the  story 
of  a  noble  life.    Glimpses  into  the  rich  store  of  vivid  reminiscences 
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and  deep  thoughts  will  open  on  us  as  we  travel  onward.  Those  who 
wish  to  fill  up  the  picture  must  make  those  stores  their  own. 

Christian  Carl  Joaias  Bunsen  was  born  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1701,  ;it  (Y>rbueh,  in  the  principality  of  AValdeck.  His  father,  who 
had  served  in  the  Dutch  army,  retired  to  his  native  village  on  a  small 
pension,  eked  out  as  a  means  of  support  by  copying  law  documents ; 
and  seems  to  have  possessed  himself  a  high  sense  of  rectitude,  founded 
on  deep-seated  Christian  faith  and  indifference  to  outward  show,  and 
to  have  stamped  that  character  upon  his  only  son's  education.  His 
mother,  his  father's  second  wife  (married  when  he  was  forty-seven 
and  she  forty-one),  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  any  marked 
influence  upon  him.  So  far  he  presents  an  exception  to  the  law  that 
great  men  are  what  their  mothers  make  them.  It  was  in  his  half- 
sister,  Christiana,  eighteen  years  older  than  himself,  with  a  life  of 
strange  and  touching  suffering  nobly  borne,  that  be  found  the  sus- 
taining and  purifying  influence  which  guided  his  youth,  and  was  the 
groundwork  of  deep  and  true  affection. 

The  reminiscences  of  this  sister  and  of  old  playmates  bring  before 
us  the  picture,  which  those  who  knew  him  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
can  well  paint  to  their  miners  eye,  of  "  a  beautiful  child,  fair  com- 
plexioned  and  curly- haired,  with  bright  eye  and  tine  chiselling  of 
features/*  "delighting  with  an  intense  delight  in  air  and  sunshine 
and  the  sight  of  God's  creation,"  learning  with  a  rapidity  which 
astonished  all  his  schoolmates,  gaining  schuul  tumours  in  quick  suc- 
cession, genial  and  warm  in  his  affections,  loving  books  with  a  pas- 
sionate eagerness,  and  rising  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning  to  read 
them.  In  1809  he  went  to  the  University  of  Marburg,  and  thence 
to  that  of  Gottmgen,  and  then  the  thoughts  of  opening  manhood  took 
u  wider  range.  The  memoir  brings  him  before  us  as  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  friends,  some  of  them  little  known  to  the  English  reader,  but 
some  also  who  have  gained  a  wider  fame.  Lachmann,  u  fine-grained, 
satirical,  and  witty,"  of  '*  irritable  fibre  and  almost  feverish  tempera- 
ment," afterwards  (mainly,  perhaps,  through  Bunscn's  influence  with 
English  scholars)  known  among  us  as  a  bold  reforming  critic  of  the 
iejrttM  reeeptus  of  the  Greek  TcMament  ;  Brandis,  Bunsen' s  prede- 
cessor as  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  professor  at 
Bonn,  the  writer  of  some  elaborate  papers  in  Dr.  Smith's  "Dictionary 
of  Classical  Biography;"  Liicke,  the  commentator  on  St.  John; 
Dissen,  the  editor  of  Pindar ;  Ernest  Schulze,  the  dreaming,  morbid 
genius,  who  died  after  a  wretched  and  wasted  life,  "  the  poet  thwarting 
hopelessly  the  man/'  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine — arc  the  names  most 
prominent  in  that  circle.  We  see  these  and  other  like-minded  men 
keeping  Plato's  and  Luther's  birthdays,  joining  in  midnight  studies 
and  vacation  rambles,  meeting  one  evening  (so  the  last-named  tells 
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us,  he  whose  life  was  most  a  failure)  and  making  a  vow,  each  to  the 
others,  that  w  they  would  do  something  great  in  their  lives/'  Heyne 
was  the  great  Gottingen  professor  of  the  time,  and  by  his  width  of 
culture  stimulated  Bunsen's  activity.  The  student's  success  was  aa 
mnrked  as  that  of  the  boy  had  been.  An  essay  on  the  "  Athenian 
Law  of  Inheritance ,f  gained  the  prize  in  1812,  and  won  for  him  at 
that  early  age  the  unsolicited  honour  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Jena,  Here,  too,  we  get  glimpses 
of  the  aim  with  which  he  started  in  life,  and  to  which,  in  the  midst 
of  a  career  altogether  different  in  its  outward  circumstances  from 
what  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  he  continued  faithful  to  the 
end : — 

u  la  cheerful  moments,  on  the  contrary  **  (he  bad  been  speaking  before 
of  times  of  depression  and  self- dissatisfaction),  w  1  resolve  manfully  to  fight 
my  way  through,  looking  forwards  and  keeping  the  aim  in  view,  which  is 
to  understand  myself  and  the  age,  and  to  apprehend  what  may  be  the  prime 
need  of  each  ;  to  minister  according  to  my  ability  to  that  need  ;  to  separate 
what  ought  to  be  passed  over  or  annihilated  ;  to  begin  <ib  Jove ;  to  climb  in 
the  blossoming  time  of  life  the  heights  of  human  intelligence  and  search  out 
the  landmarks  of  its  first  achievements  :  then  to  start  into  active  life." 
(p.  81). 

And  the  special  form  which  this  purpose  took  made  it  the  nucleus 
under  which  all  the  knowledge  of  his  life,  however  varied  it  might 
be,  crystallized — to  which  all  his  labours  were  directed.  The  two 
Tolumes  of  "  God  in  History,"  to  which  his  last  years  were  devoted, 
wore  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  earliest  project  of  his  youth,  "to  bring 
over,  into  my  own  knowledge  and  my  own  fatherland,  the  language 
and  the  spirit  of  the  solemn  and  distant  East/' 

14  My  aim  is,  first,  so  to  draw  the  East  into  the  study  of  the  entire  course 
of  Humanity  (particularly  of  European,  and  more  especially  of  Teutonic 
humanity),  that  no  power  on  earth  shall  disunite  them ;  and*  xecondhj>  to 
make  Germany  the  central  point  of  this  study,  as  far  as  my  strength  shall 
permit"  (p.  51). 

With  this  view  we  find  him  eager  in  Oriental  studies,  appointed 
teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Gottingen  in  18Pi,  studying  Persian  in  1813 
at  Munich,  purchasing  Oriental  M8S.  at  Ley  den,  and  plunging  into 
the  study  of  Ferduai  in  1814,  putting  himself  under  De  Saey  at  Paris 
in  1816  to  perfect  himself  in  Persian,  and  led  on  to  read  the  fables  of 
Pilpai  and  the  Koran  in  the  original  Arabic.  For  some  years  it 
entered  into  his  scheme  of  life  to  go  out  to  India  and  reside  there 
for  three  years  or  more,  so  as  to  master  the  origines  of  European 
culture  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend.  But  his  philological  studies  were  not 
confined  to  either  the  Semitic  or  the  Aryan  languages  of  the  East 
He  visited  Copenhagen  in  1815,  and  learnt  to  read  the  Edda  and 
iSnorro  Sturleson  in  Danish,  He  went  to  see  his  sister  at  Amsterdam, 
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and  began  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  Dutch  literature, 
wish  is  to  "  create  intellectual  communication  between  Holland  and 
Germany,  and  bring  the  two  nations  to  better  acquaintance  with  each 
other"  (p.  07).  <  >ne  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  give  utterance  to 
the  frank,  half  naive  confession — 

**  This  carrying  on  of  pursuits  so  different  &s  enquiries  historical,  philo- 
sophical, and  linguistic — Plato,  Fcrdusi,  the  Koran,  Dante,  Isaiah,  the 
Edda,  &c. — calls  for  tranquillity  and  order,  such  as  cannot  subsist  externally 
without  being  founded  within/1 

Of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  phase  of  hi*  life  at  thin  period  the 
memoir  gives  us  some  fine  glimpses.  He  writes  to  Brandis,  the 
friend  most  like-minded  with  himself,  with  him  too  at  this  time  a 
devout  reader  of  the  *'  Theologia  Germanica  " — - 

**  Consider  your  calling  by  means  of  hard-earned  power  and  virtue  to 
further  the  work  of  God  in  suffering  humanity;  consider  our  divine  Pore- 
runner  and  Example  "  (p.  92). 

To  Schulze  he  has  a  word  of  warning  as  to  the  perils  of  a  poet's 
life,  which  might  almost  serve  as  a  key  to  Mr.  Browning's  "Sordelb*." 

"  The  very  creative  power  which  God  has  given  the  poet  seduces 

him  to  handle  such  a  world  of  supposed  existences,  aa  though  it  were  pro- 
perly his  own  Thus  does  it  seem  to  me  that  in  the  days  that  are 

past  your  poetical  soul  bus  seen  and  represented  much,  without  its  being 
livid  tftrott'jh,  as  it  were,  in  ftnttmff;  this,  therefore,  you  could  not  inwardly 
feel  and  believe  to  be  near  and  real.    Now  this  is  exactly  what  no  man  can 
do  with  impunity.    Thus  did  you  gradually  Jose  the  power  of  believing  in 
what  is  true  in  itself.  .....  You  supposed  the  facts  of  many  a  poet 

before  you — viz.,  to  be  incapable  of  believing  in  that  by  which  you  were 
bringing  to  consciousness  the  unspoken  sensations  of  many  a  reader's  soul. 

 Your  first  step  must  be  to  throw  off  everything  which  threatens  to 

separate  in  you  the  port,  from  the  man'*  tp.  101). 

But  the  fullest  utterance  of  his  plan  of  life  was  drawn  forth  by  his 
contact  with  Niebuhr  at  Berlin  in  1N15-1SH>,  during  a  visit  which 
also  brought  him  under  the  influence  of  Schlciermachcr.  To  him  he 
submitted  a  Plan  of  Inivlkctual  Labour  fi.T  pp.  85-90),  which  con- 
tains the  expansion  of  his  first  idea.  Language  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  its  history  in  the  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  art.  and 
science,  religious  and  civil  institutions,  the  philosophy  of  Universal 
History  based  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  its  details,  the  preparation 
for  Christianity  to  be  traced  throughout — this  was  to  be  his  life-work. 
And  of  this,  as  his  later  works  show,  he  never  lost  sight.  Where  the 
occupations  of  his  life  compelled  him  to  abandon  vast  regions  which 
he  at  one  time  hoped  to  make  his  own  by  the  right,  of  thorough 
exploration,  he  yet  kept  his  plan  before  him,  and  sent  men  like  Max 
Mullcr  and  Lepsius  to  labour  in  his  stead.  Sooner  or  later  to  him  as 
to  others  there  came  the  conviction  that  life  is  short,  and  that  man 
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must  be  content  to  know  but  a  fragment  of  that  which  he  sees 
stretched  before  him  in  its  boundlessness. 

The  friendship  of  an  American  gentleman,  of  the  well-known  New 
York  firm  of  Astor,  who  studied  at  Gottingen,  led  to  an  engagement 
to  travel  together  in  France  and  Italy,  and  in  this  way  Bunsen  passed 
some  months  of  181 G  at  Paris,  and  went  on  to  Florence.  On  his 
southward  journey  his  likeness  to  the  first  Napoleon  (a  likeness  which 
we  can  trace,  in  spite  of  the  greater  fulness  and  brightness  of  his  face, 
in  the  lines  of  Richmond's  portrait)  nearly  led  to  his  being  arrested. 
He  arrived  at  Florence,  and,  on  his  friend's  sudden  departure  for 
America,  settled  down  to  work.  Soon  Niebuhr  joined  him,  and  u 
striking  passage  shows  the  feeling  with  which  Bunsen  regarded  him. 

"You  must  imagine  what  I  feci  in  wandering  with  Niebuhr  over  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  pre-Roman,  Etruscan  magnificence,  and  then  again 
among  the  splendid  monuments  of  the  destroyed  liberty  of  the  modern 
Athens,  the  city  of  Dante  and  Machiavelli.  What  can  be  more  venerable 
and  affecting  than  the  melancholy,  the  mourning  of  a  great  man  over  the 
human  race  ?  It  is  like  the  Divine  Spirit  in  human  form  beholding  in  human 
sadness  the  vain  rushing  of  the  generations  of  men  towards  an  abyss,  or 
like  Prometheus  witnessing  and  deploring  from  his  rock  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  sparks  which  he  has  kindled.  And  with  all  this  wide  grasp  of 
contemplation,  what  a  clear  and  single  eye  has  Niebuhr  for  everything 
individual,  what  a  certainty  in  his  knowledge  of  fact — in  a  word,  what  in- 
ward completeness  !  "  (i.  p.  101). 

In  the  November  of  the  same  year  he  passed  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  and  before  long  the  course  of  his  life  was  determined  for  him 
by  events  of  which  he  had  not  the  remotest  anticipation.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Waddington,  then  staying  with 
his  family  at  Rome,  gave  opportunities  (as  the  survivor  writes  after 
"  the  blessed  experience  of  forty-three  years  ")  to  ascertain  u  the 
existence  of  that  degree  of  sympathy  and  fulness  of  satisfaction  in 
each  other  which  is  known  by  instinct,  rather  than  reflection,  to  be 
no  transitory  feeling,  but  a  life-condition,"  and  this  was  followed  by 
their  marriage  on  the  1st  of  July,  1817.  A  few  months  later,  after 
a  happy  retirement  at  Frascati,  he  settled  in  the  Palazzo  Caflarelli, 
which  was  to  be  his  home  for  twenty  years.  The  retirement  of  his 
friend  Brandis  from  his  position  as  Secretary  of  Legation  led  to 
his  accepting  that  post  under  Niebuhr,  and  finally,  though  at  the 
time  he  "  detested  that  course  of  life,  and  only  took  to  it  as  a  mean* 
of  independence,"  to  his  succeeding  him  at  Rome,  and  ultimately  to 
his  diplomatic  career  in  Switzerland  and  England. 

Letters  and  extracts  from  his  journals  at  this  time  show  how  steadily 
he  still  kept  before  himself  the  task  of  setting  forth  "  the  conscious- 
ness of  God  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  which  in  and  through  that 
consciousness  he  has  accomplished,  especially  in  language  and 
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religion/'  Few  nobler  communings  of  the  soul  with  its  Lord  have 
ever  been  put  on  record  than  the  following:  — 

"Eternal,  omnipresent  God  !  enlighten  me  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  fill 
me  with  thy  heavenly  light.  What  io  childhood  I  felt  and  yearned  after, 
what  throughout  the  years  of  youth  grew  clearer  and  clearer  before  my 
soul,  I  will  now  venture  to  hold  fast,  to  examine,  to  represent. 

"  The  revelation  of  thee  in  man's  energies  and  efforts,  thy  tirm  path 
through  the  stream  of  ages,  I  long  to  trace  and  recognise,  as  far  as  may  be 
permitted  to  me,  even  in  this  body  of  earth.  The  song  of  praise  to  thee 
from  the  whole  of  humanity,  in  times  far  and  m  ar.  the  pains  and  lamenta- 
tions of  earth  and  their  consolation  in  thee,  I  wish  to  take  in  clear  and 
unhindered.  Do  thou  send  me  thy  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  I  may  behold  things 
earthly  as  they  are,  without  veil  and  without  mask,  without  human  trap- 
pings and  empty  adornment  ;  and  that  in  the  silent  peace  of  truth  I  may 
feel  and  recognise  thee  "  (i.  p,  120), 

'  The  attempt  of  Frederick  William  IIL,  on  occasion  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary Festival  of  the  Reformation  (Oct..  31st,  1817),  to  unite  the  two 
confessions  by  which  the  Protestantism  of  Germany  was  divided,  led 
Bunsen's  thoughts  to  the  work  of  mooting  what  he  looked  on  as  the 
liturgical  poverty  of  most  Protectant  Churches.  He  himself  had 
celebrated  that  festival  at  Rome  by  a  special  service  based  upon  the 
model  of  the  English  Prayer- Book,  and  that  book  both  in  its  daily 
order  and  its  special  office*  (particularly  those  for  Marriage  and 
Burial  )  drew  his  warm  admiration, 

*■  Now  I  maintain  that  the  English  Liturgy  was  constructed  from  a  grand 
point  of  view,  and  adapted  with  much  wisdom  to  the  wants  and  to  the 
people  of  that  time,  and  that  it  represent  Christian  worship  far  more 
thoroughly  than  anything  that  I  have  soon  in  Germany,  Holland,  or  Den- 
mark "  (i.  p.  145), 

The  character  of  bis  mind  was  indeed,  as  Nitzsch  described 
it,  *'  essentially  liturgical/*  delighting  in  the  utterance  of  devout 
feeling,  especially  in  all  forms  of  hymnody,  not  averse  to  symbolism, 
with  no  Puritan  dread  >»f  ecclesiastical  niiliquity.  The  line  of  study 
and  activity  thus  entered  on  was  pursued  for  many  years,  and  bore 
fruit  in  the  Gvxany-  vmd  (hint-Buck^  and  in  the  liturgical  disserta- 
tions which  are  so  prominent  in  both  editions  of  his  "  Hippoly  tus/*  As 
early  as  1824*  the  desire  to  develops  historically  the  relation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  life  and  worship  of  the  Church  took  ita  place  in 
his  mind  side  by  side  with  the  wider  aim  of  tracing  God  in  History 
rather  perhaps  presented  itself'  as  that  to  which  all  other  inquiries 
ultimately  converged.  His  first  personal  contact  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  visited  Rome  in  1822,  led  him  to  criticise  what  seemed 
to  him  the  imperfections  of  the  first  draft  of  a  Liturgy  which  had 
been  drawn  up  under  that  monarch's  directions  for  the  Evangelic 
Churches,  and  which  was  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  com- 
]nu;i:;i< ■-,  and  to  surest  improvements.    It  is  honourable  to  both 
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parties  to  the  discussion  that,  freely  as  Bunsen  spoke,  it  gained  for 
him  the  King's  favour,  and  that  it  was  in  part  due  to  the  impression 
thus  made  that  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Niebuhr  as  the  perma- 
nent representative  of  Prussia  at  the  Papal  Court. 

At  a  later  period,  when  Bunsen  visited  Berlin  in  1828,  an  elaborate 
memoir  on  the  subject  was  submitted  to  the  King,  and,  backed  as  it 
was  by  Bunsen's  own  personal  persuasiveness,  led  him  to  see  in 
what  had  been  drawn  up  as  a  rival  Liturgy  the  real  fulfilment  of  his 
own  intentions.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  steadfastness  with  which 
Bunsen  adhered  to  his  convictions,  that  he  never  for  a  moment 
altered  the  services  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Prussian  Embassy  at  Rome, 
except  on  the  solitary  occasion  of  the  monarch's  visit.  Then  for  one 
Sunday  the  royal  Agende  was  elaborately  gone  through  with  the  best 
singers  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  When  he  had 
departed,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Ambassador  resumed  its  accustomed 
sway. 

The  Roman  reminiscences  of  this  period  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
full  of  interest.  There,  as  afterwards  at  Carlton  Terrace,  Bunsen's 
house  became  a  common  ground  for  men  of  varied  temperaments, 
creeds,  nationalities,  united  by  the  bond  of  high  culture  and  the 
absence  of  what  we  have  lately  learnt  to  call  "Philistinism.3 '  We 
read  of  Thorwaldsen  and  the  conception  which  he  embodied  in  his 
"Mercury;"  of  perfect  rest  prepared  for  immediate  and  energetic 
action ;  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck  and  their  schools  of  devout  art, 
led  by  their  reverence  for  that  art  to  forsake  the  religion  of  their 
fatherland  for  an  ascetic  type  of  Romanism;  of  the  arrivals  of 
English  travellers  who  were  drawn  to  Bunsen  by  tastes  more  or  less 
congenial — Julius  Hare,  and  Connop  Thirl  wall,  and  Philip  Pusey,  and 
Thomas  Arnold,  and  the  Aclands.  Sir  Walter  Scott  passes  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  scene,  broken  in  health  and  fortune,  playing  with 
his  troubles  as  one  who,  like  Dogberry,  "  has  had  losses,"  but  "  has 
still  two  gowns  and  everything  handsome  about  him."  Chateaubriand 
is  seen  there,  as  ever,  vain,  sentimental,  artificial.  The  genius  of 
Leopardi,  fiery,  lonely,  and  unhappy,  attracted  Bnnsen's  sympathy, 
and  found  a  momentary  comfort  in  hie  kindness.  We  find  him 
exercising  his  diplomatic  influence  to  obtain  for  the  first  time  a 
recognised  Protestant  cemetery,  and  a  hospital  in  which  Protestants 
might  find  medical  care  and  nursing  without  being  exposed  to  the 
prosely tism  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  and  founding  an  Archasological 
Institute  for  the  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  oriffitm  of  Roman 
history.  A  somewhat  rash  promise  to  help  Niobuhr  to  make  a  work 
on  Roman  topography,  of  which  Platner  was  the  nominal  editor, 
worthy  of  its  subject  involved  him  in  laboui*s  which  spread  over 
many  years  of  his  life,  and  helped  to  establish  his  reputation  among 
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scholars.  The  excitement  caused  by  Champollion !i  early  discoveries 
in  applying  the  key  which  the  Rosetta  stone  had  placed  in  his  hands 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  stimulated 
Bunsen  to  throw  himself  with  all  his  characteristic  ardour  into  the 
same  line  of  investigation.  The  zeal  with  which  he  proclaimed  to 
the  throng  of  English  listeners  his  discovery  that f<  Abraham  was 
to  Cheops  us  Victoria  to  William  the  Conqueror'1  helped  to  draw 
attention  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  ^"Egyptology,  and  to  give 
the  first  shock  to  the  traditional  belief  of  Englishmen  in  the  chro- 
nology which  Usher  had  deduced  from  the  Book  of  Genesis*  For 
Bunsen  wc  must  remember  the  study  had  more  than  the  charm  of 
novelty.  It  fell  into  the  vast  scheme  with  which  hi*  youth  had 
started,  and  formed  a  link  hitherto  missing  in  the  great  chain  which 
bound  together  the  hoary  and  mysterious  East  with  the  culture  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  Christendom.  The  twenty- two  years  thus 
spent  at  Home  aeem  to  have  been,  if  not  the  most  conspicuous,  yet  in 
many  wuys  the  happiest  and  sunniest  portion  of  Bunsen1  s  life.  A 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  grew  up  round  him,  intelligent, 
united,  loving.  The  casual  intimacies  which  originated  in  his  own 
large- hearted  hospitality  in  the  Palazzo  Caflarelli  were  constantly 
ripening  into  friendships.  Every  summer  brought  its  retirement  for 
four  or  five  months  to  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Villa  Piecoluomini, 
at  Frascati.  He  had  the  satisfaction  for  a  long  period  of  knowing 
that  he  gained  the  approval  of  his  own  Government.  The  king 
treated  him,  both  at  Home  and  on  his  occasional  visits  to  Berlin,  with 
marked  personal  kindness.  In  the  then  Crown- Prince,  afterwards 
Frederick  William  IV.,  he  found  one  whose  tastes  in  art,  philosophy, 
religion,  were  congenial  with  his  own,  who  had  something  of  the 
same  devout  mysticism,  something  of  the  same  antipathy  to  a  vulgar 
utilitarian  Liberalism.  A  chmd  came  over  this  friendship  in  lator 
years,  but,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  it  was  distinguished,  hi  a  degree  rarely 
equalled,  by  frankness,  sympathy,  independence. 

Tho/iatural  unwillingness  of  the  biographer  to  till  her  pages  with 
diplomatic  documents  (perhaps,  also,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
those  documents,  or  leave  to  publish  them  from  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment) has  left  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Bunsen  \s  recall  front 
Rome  in  some  degree  of  obscurity.  He  shared,  it  would  seem,  the 
common  fate  of  those  who  set  themselves  against  the  falsehoods  of 
extremes.  Suspected  at  one  time  of  " crypto- Catholicism"  and  reac- 
tionary tendencies  towards  the  system  of  inedia?val  Christendom, 
after  having  incurred  the  risk  of  the  king's  displeasure  by  protesting 
against  the  system  which  made  Sunday  attendance  at  a  Protestant  ser- 
vice part  of  the  military  duty  of  lloman  Catholic  soldiers  in  the 
Prussian  army,  it  was  his  destiny  to  be  at  last  the  victim  of  the  per- 
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sistent  and  intriguing  hostility  of  the  Ultramontane  party-  In  the 
long  series  of  negotiations  between  Prussia  and  the  Papal  Court,  on 
the  question  of  mixed  marriages  in  the  "affair"  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  he  had  upheld  what  he  looked  on  as  the  rights  of  national 
independence,  against  the  hierarchical  claims  of  the  Papacy.  He 
drew  up  elaborate  State  papers,  and  pressed  his  views  upon  his  own 
Government.  He  went  on  a  special  mission  to  Berlin,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  over  the  king  to  his  convictions.  As  he  did  so, 
the  Crown- Prince,  who  brought  the  intelligence  that  a  Commission 
had  been  appointed  for  settling  the  Roman  question  on  the  basis  of 
his  proposals,  gave  him  a  warning  whisper,  "  Now  you  are  lost :  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  will  never  be  forgiven  you.  Think  of  what 
I  say."  As  he  journeyed  Homeward,  fresh  omens  met  him.  Metier- 
nieh  (he  travelled  by  way  of  Vienna)  received  him  with  all  kindness, 
but  urged  him  not  to  return  to  bis  post  at  Rome.  A  courier  had  just 
come,  reporting  that  the  Pope  had  said  that  he  would  never  again 
receive  Bunsen  into  his  presence.  The  veteran  diplomatist  promised 
to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  delay,  and  pressed  on 
the  more  impulsive  nature.of  his  guest  the  motto  of  his  own  life,  In 
dubiits  abating.  To  Bimsen's  companion  and  to  the  Prussian  Envoy  at 
Vienna,  however,  this  seemed  to  be  somewhat  too  Ulysses- like.  They 
saw  in  it  a  clever  move  in  the  political  game  of  chess,  were  convinced  that 
Mcttcrnich  had  an  arrtire-pemfa,  and  urged  departure  without  a  day's 
delay.  Bunsen  acted  on  their  advice,  learnt  that  Metteraich's  infor- 
mation had  been  correct,  found  himself  thrown  overboard  by  bis  own 
Government.  A  few  kind  words  from  the  Crown*  Prince  broke  the 
fall.  He  was  not  absolutely  dismissed,  but  allowed  a  year's  leave  of 
absence,  to  be  spent  in  England,  his  subsequent  work  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  to  bo  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  but  certainly 
not  at  Rome,  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Crown-Prince,  he  turned  his 
course,  after  some  delays,  towards  Berlin,  in  the  hope  of  setting  him- 
self right  in  the  king's  eyes  by  a  personal  representation,  and  pos- 
sibly obtaining  some  political  position  in  that  city.  He  was  met  by  a 
courier,  bringing  word  that  the  king  had  no  wish  to  see  him,  and 
bidding  him  to  go  at  once  to  England.  So  it  was  that  the  twenty- 
two  years  of  his  Roman  life  came  to  an  end.  "  He  left  his  beloved 
home  in  the  Capitol  with  a  firm  step  and  an  unbroken  spirit,  saying 
to  his  wite,  4  Come,  and  let  us  seek  another  Capitol  elsewhere/" 

The  visit  to  England,  which  followed  on  this  temporary  retirement 
from  diplomatic  life,  brought  him  at  once  into  the  highest  regions  of 
social  culture,  and  he  reaped  the  harvest  of  which  the  seed  had  been 
sown  with  no  prospective  glance  at  the  future,  during  the  long  years  of 
hospitality  and  kindness  at  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli.  The  comments  on 
men  and  things  at  this  period  are  perhaps  among  the  most  interesting 
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portions  of  the  whole  memoir.  Lord  John  Russell  reminds  him  strongly 
in  manner  and  personal  appearance  of  Niebuhr.    In  Mr,  Gladstone, 
whose  work  on  Church  and  State  had  just  appeared,  he  sees  one  "  far 
above  his  party  and  his  time.*'    The  book  is  "  a  great  event."  He 
**  is  the  first  man  in  England  as  to  intellectual  power,  and  has  heard 
higher  tonea  than  any  une  else  in  the  island/1    He  is  sure  "one  day 
to  govern  England."   ire  *'  has  left  his  schoolmasters  far  behind  him, 
but  we  must  not  wonder  if  he  still  walks  in  their  trammels, — Lis 
genius  will  soon  free  itself  entirely,  and  fly  towards  Heaven  with  its 
own  wrings."    "His  Church  is  my  Church,  that  is,  the  Divine  con- 
sciousness of  the  State — a  Church  not  profaned  and  defiled  either 
by  Popery  or  the  unholy  police  regulations  of  the  secular  power/' 
He  mourns  over  his  continued  adhesion  to  the  dogma  of  the  Apos- 
tolical succession  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Episcopal  govern - 
mi  lit,  and  wonders,  in  words  that  some  will  look  upon  as  prophetic, 
that  *'  Gladstone  should  not  have  the  feeling  of  moving  on  an  inclined 
plane,  or  that  of  sitting  among  ruins,  as  if  he  were  settled  in  a  well- 
stored  house."    With  Mr.  Philip  Pusey  he  reads  Sophocles  and  the 
Jh  Corandt  and  finds  that  he  takes  in  Schelling  as  easily  as  Plato.  He 
has  a  two  hours*  breakfast  with  Newman.     "  Oh  !  it  iB  sad  :  he  and 
his  friends  are  truly  intellectual  people,  but  they  have  lost  their 
grounds — going  exactly  my  way,  but  stopping  short  in  the  middle. 
It  is  too  late  *"  but  he  finds  comfort  in  the  14  amicable  interchange  of 
ideas  and  a  Christian  sympathy."    Lord  Melbourne,  d  propos  appa- 
rently of  Gladstone's  book  and  the  interest  felt  in  the  Prusso-Roman 
question,  declares  that  "  all  the  young  people  arc  going  mad  about 
religion."    The  great  Duke  rubs  up  his  French  to  express  his  sym- 
pathy with  German  nationality*    **  Vous  avez  eudegrandes  affaires/* 
M  KUes  ne  sont  pas  encore  finies."  41  Nous  n'en  voyons  que  le  commence- 
ment/' u  Heureusement  les  Phenans  ne  sont  pas  les  Beiges/1  He  goes 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  finds  the  preaching  of  Gospel  truth  "  by  one 
of  the  finest  and  deepest  minds  in  England  (its  then  chaplain,  R  D. 
Maurice)  to  Chrixfx  own  cony  regal ton,  cripples,  blind,  lame,  even  in- 
sane, aged  men  and  women,  invalids,  convalescent,  half-dying."  To 
Arnold  he  propounds  at  length  his  theory  of  the  interpretation  of 
Prophecy,  and  his  scheme  for  the  application  of  Cathedral  endow- 
ments to  the  foundation  of  Divinity  and  other  Professorships  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  makes  his  maiden  speech  in  English  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  the  quadrangle  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford ;  is  drawn,  by  a  meeting  of  the  Cymreigiddion,  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  his  mother-in-law's  residence  at  Llunover,  to  the  study 
of  Welsh  literature,  and  accepts  the  office  of  adjudicating  a  prize  for 
an  Essay  on  its  influence  upon  that  of  Germany,  France,  and  Scandi- 
navia, having  finally  to  decide  between  two  able  monographs,  by 
Albert  Schulz  and  the  Count  de  Yillemarquev    Everywhere  we  find 
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the  same  indomitable  energy,  the  same  hearty  geniality,  the  same 
variety  of  interests  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  fertility.  For  one 
neither  noble  nor  a  millionaire  nor  high  in  official  rank,  coming  to 
England  after  something  like  a  dismissal,  however  softened  or  dis- 
guised, without  as  yet  the  prestige  of  any  single  book  that  takes  the 
world  by  storm,  he  had  met  with  an  almost  unexampled  heartiness 
of  reception,  honourable  at  once  to  himself  and  to  his  many  hosts. 

It  was  perhaps  well  that  a  time  of  such  rushing,  feverish  excite- 
ment should  be  followed  by  a  period  of  retirement.  The  aristocracy 
and  bureaucracy  of  Berlin  opposed  his  admission  to  official  life  there. 
He  himself  craved  then,  as  ho  had  done  even  from  the  first  at  Rome, 
as  be  did  on  the  very  eve  of  his  appointment  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
for  peace  and  retirement,  a  professorship  where  he  could  inform  and 
mould  the  minds  of  rising  thinkers,  a  country  home  where  he  could 
work  out  his  long-cherished,  long-delayed  plans  for  a  philosophical 
history  of  Christianity  and  mankind.  With  the  positiou  of  Prussian 
envoy  in  Switzerland,  and  a  residence  on  the  Hubel,  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  environs  of  Berne,  with  more  freshness  than  at  Rome, 
and  more  tranquillity  than  was  passible  at  London,  with  no  diplomatic 
task  but  that  of  "  doing  nothing"  and  keeping  things  quiet,  the 
time  thus  spent  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  singular  happiness. 
His  sons  and  daughters  were  round  him,  and  father  and  mother 
could  "  luxuriate  in  the  contemplation  of  Die  gohkne  Zeit  de& 
Wirdenx"  I  lis  widow  looks  back  '*  upon  this  year  in  Bun  sen's 
life,  a  time  of  vigorous  purpose,  of  energetic  occupation,  of  activity 
not  debased  by  struggle,  of  action  unhindered  by  the  necessity  of 
resistance/ *  as  brighter  than  either  the  before  or  the  after,  and 
pauses  with  the  sigh,  **  Quel  fiore  di  salute,  0  come  appassi !  M  In 
the  closing  period  of  her  husband's  career  her  heart  leapt  up  at  the 
thought  of  returning  to  it.  Something  of  the  influence  of  this 
calmer  and  serener  life  is  traceable,  short  as  the  time  was,  in 
Bunsen's  correspondence,  and  the  channels  to  which  his  activity 
then  turned.  The  great  schemes  of  his  life  were  still  kept  in  view. 
The  work  on  the  Basilicas  was  finished ;  that  on  Egyptian  chrono- 
logy was  systematically  begun.  "  God  in  History,"  though  postponed, 
was  still  the  goal  of  all  his  labours.  But  with  this  there  was  also  a 
fuller,  more  unchecked  development  of  the  devotional  and  benevolent 
side  of  his  character.  He  throws  himself  into  the  life  of  the  Pietists 
at  Basle,  with  their  orphanages,  and  missions,  and  revivals,  and 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ;  looks  with  a  glance  of  pity  on 
Do  Wette,  present  at  the  Pietistic  meeting,  "avoided  by  the  religious 
party,  and  abused  by  his  former  rationalist  associates,  his  life  ebbing 
out,  his  soul  full  of  doubts,  and  his  heart  full  of  grief,  without 
friends,  and  without  a  community  to  belong  to;"  defends  the  genuine- 
ness of  our  Lord's  discourses  in  St.  John's  (jop^l  against  his  old 
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friend  Lucke.  His  correspondence  with  his  friends  and  his  family 
is  more  the  tree  utterance  of  the  deep  thoughts  of  his  heart,  and  leas 
the  reflection  of  the  passing  incidents  of  the  moment  Berne  was, 
as  he  himself  called  it,  the  Patmos  of  his  life. 

The  death  of  Frederick  William  III.  and  the  accession  of  the  Grown  - 
Prince  to  be  the  fourth  bearer  of  that  name,  brought  with  it  what 
seemed  at  the  time  a  great  mission,  and  eventually  led  to  his  being 
the  representative  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  England.  A  few 
months  before  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  new  king  had  sent 
him  "  a  letter  of  twenty -eight  closely  written  quarto  pages,  contain- 
ing his  whole  creed  and  system  of  government  as  to  the  Church/* 
It  agreed  entirely  with  Bunsen's  views.  It  was  clear  that  his  hand 
would  be  wanted  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Letters  long  and  fre* 
quent  passed  between  them,  awaiting  in  the  archives  of  Berlin  the 
disclosures  of  some  future  day.  The  king  *'  hungered  and  thirsted  ** 
for  his  presence.  Before  long  lie  was  summoned  to  a  personal  inter- 
view to  undertake  a  secret  mission  of  the  highest  possible  import- 
ance. Germany,  and  perhaps  Europe  also,  were  looking  to  the  new 
king  as  master  of  the  situation,  one  who  might  build  up  the  edifice 
of  German  unity,  rescue  Protestantism  from  its  discords  and  divisions, 
defend  Christianity  from  the  aggressive  despotism  of  Rome  and  the 
growing  abyss  of  unbelief.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  the  wish  being 
father  to  the  thought,  partly  as  guessing  that  the  king  was  calling 
him  to  reap  what  he  had  sown,  he  started  with  a  joyous  foreboding 
of  the  nature  of  the  task  to  be  assigned  him, 

"Early  in  the  morning  the  thought  was  clear  and  living  before  my  soul 
that  the  king  had  called  me  with  a  view  to  do  something  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  that  it  might  be  the  wilJ  of  the  Lord,  and  probably  would  be  that  of 
the  king,  that  in  Jerusalem  the  two  principal  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe 
should,  across  the  grave  of  the  Redeemer,  reach  to  each  other  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.1' 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  understand  the  enthusiasm 
which  attended  the  conception  and  parturition  of  a  scheme  of  which 
the  only  fruit  has  been  the  appointment  of  Dr*  Alexander  and  Pr. 
Gobat  as  successively  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  in  Jerusalem,  with  a  long  series  of  disunions,  dissensions, 
and  personalities  in  its  train.  It  was  on  this,  however,  that  the  king's 
heart  was  set.  With  a  strange  anticipation  of  the  Eastern  question, 
which  assumed  such  unexpected  magnitude  in  the  Crimean  war  of  1854, 
the  Eing  of  Prussia's  first  state  paper  of  importance  was  an  address 
to  European  Christendom  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  sacred 
places,  suggesting  a  plan,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  epigram  which  blew  it  to  the  winds,  **  Ce  serai t  etablir  tine 
Cracovie  religieuse  "  Failing  this,  he  fell  Lack  on  the  idea  sketched 
in  Bunsen's  words,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Berlin  (where, 
by  the  way,  he  found  outside  the  royal  circle  "much  of  hatred  and 
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mistrust,  and  yet  more  of  fear  entrusted  him  with  the  delicate 
and  confidential  mission  which  was  to  include  archbishops  and  bishops 
and  religious  societies,  and  tho  leaders  of  religious  parties,  as  well 
as  secretaries  of  state  and  the  corps  tUplomatiqtte*  He  arrives,  and 
as  soon  as  the  negotiations  were  opened,  the  ecclesiastical  mind  of 
England  was  thrown  into  one  of  its  feverish  states  of  agitation.  The 
Jerusalem  bishopric  seemed  for  a  time  to  act  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  men  who  had  little  else  in  common  but  their  interest  in  its 
establishment.  It  drew  together  temperate  and  scholarly  representa- 
tives of  old-fashioned  churchmanship,  like  Archbishop  Howley, 
Bishop  Blomfield,  and  Bishop  Kaye ;  leaders  of  the  Evangelical 
school,  like  Lord  Ashley  and  Dr.  M'Caul ;  representatives  of  new 
lines  of  thought,  like  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Mr.  Maurice.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  not  without  hesitation  and  scruples,  embodied  in  a  letter 
of  twenty-eight  pages,  but  already  shaking  himself  free  from  the 
restraints  of  his  earlier  teachers,  finally  took  up  the  cause  with  all 
his  earnestness,  and  became  trustee  of  the  Endowment  Fund  for  the 
successor  of  St.  James.  There  seemed  hardly  any  limit  to  the  hopes 
of  what  might  spring  from  the  seed  thus  sown.  The  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  the  evangelization  of  the  Churches  of  the  East,  the  fraternal 
union  of  the  two  great  representatives  of  Teutonic  Christianity, — 
this  was  the  golden  vision  of  those  who  welcomed  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Alexander  as  the  dawning  of  a  better  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  those  to  whom  it  came  as  the  solvont  of  the  last 
ties  that  'bound  them  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  "  May  that 
accursed  scheme  perish  and  come  to  nought !  "  was  the  only  benedic- 
tion they  bestowed  on  it.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  pelted 
with  letters  threatening  secession  if  this  evil  union  with  heresy  and 
schism  should  be  consummated-  John  Henry  Newman,  in  his 
"History  of  My  Religious  Opinions,"  names  the  Jerusalem  bishopric 
as  being  the  last  (perhaps  t^he  penultimate)  drop  which  made  the 
waters  of  bitterness  overflow.*    When  Dr.  Pusey  penned  the  attack 

•  One  of  Bunsen's  letters  of  thin  period  give*  a  curious  illustration  of  tho  state  of 
mind  among  Newman's  friends  at  the  time.  An  Antwerp  u  pastor/*  of  the  name  of 
Sporlein,  h:id  become  dissatisfied  with  the  congregational  independence  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  and  yearned  fur  episcopal  ordination  and  fellowship  with  the  Anglican  com- 
munion* He  came  to  seek  counsel  from  English  divines,  and  went  to  Nowman  with  an 
introduction  from  Bunsen.  lie  was  invited  to  breakfast,  and  found  fifteen  of  Nowmau's 
younger  friends  assembled  to  hear  his  tale.  He  unburdened  his  heart  to  them,  and  they 
gave  tbeir  decision — the  verdict  of  a  Newmanic  jury  on  a  case  of  conscience — vizM  tluit 
11  Pastor  Sptirlein,  as  a  continental  Christian,  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Antwerp."  He  objected  that  by  that  bishop  he  would  be  excommunicated  as  a 
heretic.  "  Of  course ;  but  you  wiU  conform  to  his  decision/'  '*  How  can  I  do  that/' 
eiclairued  Sporlein,  "  without  abjuring  my  faith  F"     "But  your  faith  is  heresy/' 

How  Y  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  embrace  the  errors  of  Home  and  abjure  the  faith 
of ; the  Gospel  ?"  14  There  is  no  faith  but  that  of  the  Church/*  "But  my  faith  is 
in  Christ  crucified."  "You  are  mistaken;  you  arc  not  saved  by  Christ,  but  by  the 
Church,"— $  p.  614  ) 
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on  Bunsen  which  called  forth  Julius  Hare 's  chivalrous  vindication,  it 
was  clear  enough  that,  though  his  encomium  on  EwakFs  "History  of 
Israel"  furnished  the  occasion,  the  unforgiven  offence  was  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  this  attempt  to  bring  the  English  Church 
into  contact  with  German  Protestantism. 

Newman's  secession  was,  perhaps,  little  as  it  has  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  promoters,  the  most  important  result  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  schema  But  it  also  led  to  Bunsen's  filling  the  office  of 
Prussian  ambassador  at  Londi  m  i\*v  tnurt ecu  years  ( 1  *  M > —  I  s/>4  j.  Th<  • 
success  with  which  he  had  accomplished  his  special  mission,  the  un- 
equalled warmth  of  bis  reception  everywhere  among  men  of  all  parties 
and  all  characters,  overcame  for  a  time  the  prepossessions  of  Prussian 
officialism.  Even  the  king  shrank  from  directly  appointing  one  who 
was  neither  count  nor  baron  as  his  representative  in  so  aristocratic 
a  country  as  England ;  but  on  taking  the  unusual  course  of  submitting- 
three  names  to  the  queen's  choice,  she,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
her  Cabinet,  selected  Bunsen rs.  Before  long  he  was  lodged  in  his 
new  character  in  a  house  taken  for  the  purpose  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace,*  and  the  embassy  assumed  under  his  management  a 
brilliancy  which  it  had  never  attained  before.  The  King  of  Prussia's 
arrival  to  bo  present  as  sponsor  at  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  few  months  after  he  entered  on  his  post,  gave  an  additional  prestige 
to  the  position  which  his  own  high  character  and  vast  abilitien 
had  gained  for  him.  A  visit  to  Drayton  Manor  brought  hira  into 
the  highest  region  of  English  statesmanship,  and  seems  to  have 
drawn  Peel  and  Bunsen  together  with  a  warmth  of  sympathy 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  characters  in  many  points  so  dissimilar. 
They  did  not  meet  often  afterwards  ;  but  when  the  former  was  on 
his  death-bed,  in  1851,  he  thrice  expressed  a  strong  desire  that 
Bunsen  should  bo  sent  for.  Unhappily,  when  he  arrived  in  answer 
to  the  summons,  he  was  ton  late,  and  no  one  knows  whether  the  wish 
sprang  from  some  anxiety  of  the  statesman  or  some  craving  for 
devotional  sympathy  in  the  man. 

The  temporary  occupation  of  Ilerstmonceaux  Place  gave  to  Bunsen 
and  his  family  for  two  years  the  satisfaction  of  being  in  close  neigh- 
bourhood with  his  dear-loved  friend,  Julius  Hare ;  but  the  distance 
from  town  (railways  not  then  helping  him)  was  found  too  great,  and 
it  was  exchanged  for  country  residences  nearer  London,  at  Oak  llill 
and  Totteridge  Park  successively.  Meantime  the  course  of  things 
in  Prussia  did  not  run  smoothly.  Bunsen  was  misunderstood,  sus- 
pected, thwarted.  A  project  for  altering  the  law  of  divorce  so  as  to 
set  limits  to  the  almost  boundless  licence  of  German  practice  in  that 
respect,  and  proclaiming  that  marriage  was  indissoluble  except  on 
the  grounds  of  adultery  and  malicious  desertion  (it  is  curious  to  see 
•  No,  4*   The  embassy  was  afterwards  retnored  to  No.  9. 
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Bunsen's  schemes,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  anticipating  English 
legislation),  brought  him  into  collision  with  legists,  with  the 
generally  lax  feeling  of  society,  even  with  many  of  the  clergy. 
The  state  of  public  feeling  was  eminently  unsatisfactory.  The 
king,  with  his  heart  set  upon  a  Christian  paternal  government 
for  the  people,  could  not  bring  himself  to  accept  the  risks  of  a 
representative  government  by  them,  and  so  lost  his  hold  on  their 
affections.  Even  Bunsen,  with  all  his  personal  regard  for  him, 
mourned  over  the  failure  of  lofty  schemes  which  this  and  other 
mistakes  brought  upon  him.  Even  Peel,  speaking  of  the  king, 
uttered  the  warning  words,  11 1  hope  he  will  be  ready  to  concede  to 
the  wishes  of  his  subjects.  It  is  well  to  make  concessions  while  they 
can  yet  be  made.  Many  sovereigns  have  had  cause  to  lament  having 
let  the  hour  of  concession  go  by,  which  returns  not/1  Personally, 
however,  Bunscn's  reception,  on  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  18-J4,  was  as  kind 
as  he  could  have  desired*  The  king  received  him  with  open  arms 
and  noble  gifts,  and  listened  to  his  counsels.  The  Prince  of  Prussia 
(the  present  king),  who  had  been  alienated  from  hira,  yielded  to 
the  charms  of  his  bright  open  nature,  and  held  long  conferences 
with  him.  Bunsen's  aesthetic  culture  found  a  common  ground  on 
which  king  and  prince  and  statesman  could  meet.  An  abridged 
translation  of  the  Orcsteia  of  ^Eschylus  was,  at  his  suggestion, 
executed  by  Professor  Franz  to  order  ("only  to  Germany  is  it 
possible  to  accomplish  such  a  work  in  a  fortnight"),  and  Men- 
delssohn composed  the  music  in  time  for  its  performance  on  the 
Emperor  Nicholas's  arrival.  A  regal  hon-mot  on  this  occasion  is 
worth  extracting.  The  Emperor,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
Oresteian  trilogy,  asked  for  information  as  to  the  plot.  The  king 
told  the  tale,  and  finally  summed  up  the  (ttnmemcni  of  the  Eummidm 
as  follows : — 11  The  thing  ends  thus :  the  Furies  receive  the  title  of 
Excellency,  and  a  house  rent  free  outaide  the  gates,  and  withdraw  on 
these  conditions  well  pleased."  This  epigram  had,  of  course,  a 
special  reference  to  certain  court-murmurers  that  had  thus  been 
pacified.  A  new  "  Chorale-book  "  was  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
the  great  musical  composer  just  named.  A  **  Conservatorio "  for 
sacred  music  was  established  under  the  king's  patronage. 

The  next  four  years  passed  happily  and  brightly.  Sous  and 
daughters  married  into  English  families.  Bunsen  himself  rejoiced 
in  an  ever- widening  circle  of  friends,  and  rose  to  u  yet  higher  place 
in  the  favour  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort.  In  their  confidential 
friend  and  adviser,  Baron  Stoekniar  (the  confidential  friend  also  of 
Melbourne  and  Peel),  he  found  one  on  whose  sympathy  and  support 
he  could  always  count.  Mr.  Cureton's  discovery  of  the  shorter  text 
of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  opened  a  new  region  for  inquiry,  and 
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gave  an  opportunity,  such  as  he  delighted  in,  for  contending  that 
the  hierarchical  theory  of  the  Church  was  an  aftergrowth,  and  n 
part  of  its  original  constitution.    He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
tasks  that  he  had  suggested  well  performed  by  those  whom  he  had 
urged  to  work  on  them,  and  helping  to  bring  them  into  an 
honourable  publicity.    Through  him  it  was  that  Mr.  Max  Miiller 
set  himself  to  the  life-task  of  editing  the  Vedaa,  and  yet  did  not 
forget  to  gather  up  the  Chips  of  his  German  Workshop.  Through 
him  Dr.  Meyerwas  led  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Keltic  dialects, 
and  Lepsius  helped  in  carrying  on  the  Egyptian  labours  which  he  had 
begun  at  Rome,  and  Miss  Winkworth  led  to  translate  the  M  Theo* 
lugia  German ica,"  which  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  formation 
of  his  own  religious  character,  and  to  give  the  hymns  of  his  father- 
land a  place  in  the  private,  and  even  in  the  public,  devotions  of 
English  Christianity.    Mis*  Swanwick  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  her 
translation  of  iEschylus  that  she  too  was  led  to  her  work  by  a  hint 
from  Bunsen,  and  this  is  probably  but  one  of  many  instances,  in 
addition  to  those  which  this  Memoir  has  recorded,  of  hints  of  his 
which  fell  at  the  right  moment,  and  on  the  right  soil,  and  have 
since  fructified.    The  glimpses  of  his  diplomatic  activity  which  we 
get  during  this  period  bring*  before  us  difficulties  and  schemes 
which  seem  now  to  lie  almost  in  the  remote  past  of  European  history. 
When  the  Oregon  question  threatened  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States  even  more  than  the  Alabama  claims  do  now, 
Bunsen  (whose  sympathies  seem  to  have  been  altogether  with 
England)  urged  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  his 
friend,  the  Syndic  Sieveking,  of  Hamburgh.    In  his  desire  for  the 
expansion  of  Prussian  influence,  he  laid  before  the.  king  a  plan  for 
the  purchase  of  California,  which,  opposed  aw  it  was  by  the  advice  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  failed  to  win  approval,    One  picture* 
to  oneself  the  opening  which  such  a  scheme  would  have  given  for 
the  assertion  of  the  Monro  doctrine.    In  London,  however,  as  at 
Rome,  schemes  of  active  benevolence  blended  with  the  action  of 
the  diplomatist  and  the  man  of  letters,  and  the  German  Hospital  at 
Dalston,  founded  mainly  by  his  personal  labours,  and  his  influence 
over  others,  remains  as  a  lasting  monument  of  Bunsen's  ambassador- 
ship.   Old  scenes  and  friends  were  not  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  whirl.    When  one  of  bis  eons  went  to  Germany  he  was  specially 
directed  to  go  to  Corbach  with  messages  and  gifts  for  the  companions 
of  his  youth.    When  Bunsen  himself  attended  his  royal  master  on 
the  reception  of  the  Queen  of  England  at  Hchloss  Stolzenfels,  he 
diverged  from  his  route  to  re-visit  the  home  of  his  boyhood  and  to 
seek  out  the  school-fellows  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he  had  left 
them  forty  years  before. 

The  year  1S48,  a  year,  as  Bunsen  calls  it,  in  dating  his  letters,  of 
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"  the  second  deluge/'  brings  before  us,  as  might  be  expected,  many  stir- 
ring reminiscences*  For  a  time,  in  spite  of  its  horrors  and  confusions, 
Bunsen  was  sanguinely  hopeful  as  to  the  prospects  which  it  opened 
for  Prussia  and  for  Germany.  The  king  would  be  roused  from  his 
dreams,  bis  procrastinations,  his  baiting  between  two  opinions*  The 
minor  princes  would  willingly  consent  to  be  mediatised  in  order  that 
Germanic  unity  might  be  established  under  Prussian  hegemony. 
Stockmar,  who  was  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  at  the  Frankfort  Congress,  would  help  to  guide  things 
rightly.  He  was  not  discouraged  by  the  prevailing  distrust  and 
foreboding  fears  of  English  society  and  English  statesmen.  Peel's 
warning,  "  Let  not  Germany  attempt  to  speak  a  word  in  European 
politics  for  six  weeks — not  till  you  are  constituted.  You  speak  in 
the  feeling  of  a  future  in  which  we  do  not  believe,"  fell  as  on  deaf 
ears.  Bunson's  hopes  rose  in  proportion  as  the  Frankfort  Congress 
advanced  in  its  career.  He  accepted  the  responsibility  of  acting,  at 
first  ojficieumtient,  afterwards  formally,  as  plenipotentiary  of  Germany 
as  well  as  Prussia.  When  the  king  was  persuaded,  in  December, 
1848,  to  octroyer  a  constitution  involving  some  adoption  of  Liberal 
ideas,  it  seemed  as  if  the  path  was  clear.  A  summons  to  Berlin,  in 
January,  1849,  dashed  all  these  expectations  to  the  ground.  He 
came  prepared  to  urge  the  king  to  accept  the  Imperial  title  and 
position  which  the  Frankfort  representatives  of  the  Germanic  body 
were  about  to  offer  him,  and  found  (mingled,  it  is  true,  with  strong 
expressions  of  personal  affection)  an  entire  political  estrangement.* 
The  influences  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  were  dominant  in  the  king's 
court,  and  the  king  had  been  led  to  regard  the  Imperial  crown  as  "a 
crown  of  shame/1  which  it  was  impossible  for  him,  with  any  regard 
to  his  own  honour  or  conscience,  to  accept t  and  to  shrink  more  and 
more  from  any  real  transfer  of  power  from  bis  own  will,  oscillating 
and  uncertain  as  it  was,  to  a  popular  assembly .  Bunsen's  heart 
fell  within  him.  "Moral  indignation,  dejection,  and  grief  were 
fixed  permanently  in  his  heart."  He  "found  himself  a  foreigner  in 
the  chief  city  of  bis  fatherland,  repelled  even  in  the  very  chambers 
of  the  king."  The  faces  that  met  him  in  the  antechamber  showed 
jealousy  and  hate,  "  choking  from  suppressed  rage."  "  A  real  states- 
man was  nowhere  to  be  seen."  The  king  himself  had  lost  the  u  royal 
consciousness  of  right  that  existed  formerly."  To  avoid  a  more 
.serious  breach,  Bunsen  bad  to  resign  his  post  as  plenipotentiary  of 
the  Germanic  body,    ne  was  even  led  to  tender  bis  own  resignation 

•  Pool's  comment  on  the  king's  conduct  was  characteristic.  He  was  "  fully  aware 
that  groat  objections  lay  against  acceptance ;  but  that  refusal  might  bring  yet  greater 
dangers,  by  the  delay  to  be  apprehended  in  accomplishing  a  final  arrangement.  The 
king,  however,  bad  given  a-  strong  proof  of  an  unambitious  disposition/ 1 
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if  the  Prussian  Government  persisted  in  the  Danish  policy  against 
which  he  had  protested. 

The  shadow  which  these  events  east  over  Bunsen'e  political 
relations  was  never  quite  removed.    His  conviction  that  the  king 
would  not  break  the  letter  of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution 
which  he  had  granted,  was  counterbalanced  by  the  sense  that  the 
influences  dominant  at  the  Prussian  Court  were  antagonistic  to  all 
Liberal  progress,  that  in  matters  of  religious  thought  the  king  had 
moved  to  the  right  while  he  himself  was  diverging  to  the  left.  The 
policy  which  he  urged  in  the  tangled  maze  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
negotiations  was  systematically  thwarted,  and  the  alternative  of 
resigning  rather  than  attach  his  name  to  the  Protocol  of  1852  (a 
document  afterwards  destined,  under  Bismarck's  guidance,  to  bear 
the  unexpected  harvest  of  the  Danish  war,  and  Sadowa,  and  Prussian 
hegemony  over  a  united  Germany),  again  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
At  the  time  he  satisfied  himself  with  the  thought  that  ho  had 
"delivered  his  soul"  by  his  protests,  and  that  his  functions  in  such  a 
case  were  purely  ministerial,  and  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  England 
and  English  life  were  too  many  and  too  strong  to  be  lightly  rent 
asunder;  but  the  sense  of  being  cramped  and  overruled  made  his 
official  work  more  and  more  distasteful  to  him,  and  led  him  to  long 
for  peace.    One  consequence  of  this  was  that  he  threw  himself  more 
and  more  into  his  unofficial  tasks  in  philosophy  and  theology- 
Schemes  became  vaster  in  their  proportions,  labours  more  incessant. 
To  be  at  his  desk  and  surrounded  by  his  books  became  more  and 
more  the  indispensable  refreshment  or  stimulant  of  his  life.  In  spite 
of  some  warning  symptoms,  he  still  adhered  to  his  life-long  practice 
of  rising  at  five  and  beginning  work  immediately,  and  so  was  able  to 
accomplish  residts  which  might  have  seemed,  measured  by  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  life  in  London,  a  work  almost  physically  impossible. 
Tour  volumes  on  Egypt  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
discovery  of  the  PhilosophuMeua,  ur  Refutation  of  all  Heresies, 
attributed  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Miller,  to  Origen,  but  claimed  by  Bun- 
sen  for  Hippolytus,  Bishop   of  Portus,  became,  as  that  of  the 
"  Ignatian  Epistles  ,J  had  been,  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  manifold 
dissertations  on  the  Archaeology  of  Christian  liturgies,  and  the 
relation  of  Christian  theology  to  philosophy  and  life.    In  the  short 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  editions,  the  four  moderate-sized 
volumes  had  expanded  into  seven  large  octavos,  and  the  new  title, 
"Christianity  and  Mankind,"  showed  sufficiently  how  wide  a  range 
the  subject  matter  had  taken.    In  addition  to  these  works  ad  G/erum, 
addressed  to  students  of  history  and  philosophy,  there  was  the  "  J5ibcl- 
work"  ad popuhtm,  intended  to  bring  before  the  great  mass  of  German 
readers  the  results  of  criticism  such  as  Ewald  and  himself  had  applied 
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to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  read  and 
understand  the  New-  The  publication  of  these  works  brought  him, 
of  course,  into  collision  with  many  of  the  dominant  religious  con- 
victions of  English  minds,  and  exposed  him  to  attacks  from  many 
diiferent  quarters.  In  the  minds  of  not  a  few  he  was  the  counsellor 
whose  influence  in  the  highest  regions  of  English  life  was  most  to  bo 
dreaded.  It  was  he  who  had  led  the  Queen  to  appoint  Dr.  Hampden 
to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  When  the  Exhibition  of  1831  had  to 
pass,  before  its  birth  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
derision,  insinuation,  prejudice,  which  the  Conservative  press  showered 
on  it,  it  was  urged,  as  the  crowning  objection,  that  it  "was  all  Bunsen 's 
doing." 

The  commencement  of  the  diplomatic  transactions  which  issued  in 
the  Russian  war  of  1854,  filled  Bunsen  with  forebodings  which  were 
too  soon  to  be  realised.  He  had  known  as  far  back  as  1844,  when 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  visited  England,  then  ready  to  welcome 
him  with  open  arms,  something  of  the  thoughts  and  plans  which 
were  afterwards  laid  open  in  the  memorable  conversation  with  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  "  II  y  a  dans  mon  Cabinet  deux  opinions  but  la 
Turquie :  Tune,  qu'elle  est  mourante  ;  l'autrc,  qu'elle  est  morte — la 
derniere  est  la  mienne.  II  serait  ainsi  bien  que  nous  nous  entendions 
sur  la  maniere  do  ses  funerailles."  And  when  the  rupture  came, 
and  war  was  actually  declared,  the  final  catastrophe  could  no  longer 
be  averted.  The  line  of  policy  which  the  Prussian  Government  took, 
the  position  of  unfriendly  neutrality  which  it  maintained  towards  the 
Western  powers,  was  so  entirely  at  variance  with  his  own  convictions, 
the  king  so  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  Camarilla,  that  all 
hesitation  was  removed.  He  tendered  his  resignation  in  April,  1854, 
and  it  was  at  once  accepted.  The  homo  round  wThich  had  spread  so 
bright  and  wide  a  series  of  concentric  circles  had  to  be  rapidly  dis- 
mantled. The  pain  of  parting  was  in  part  softened,  in  part  inten- 
sified, by  the  kindness  which  poured  in  from  a  thousand  friends.  To 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  his  last  official  visit  before  his 
departure  gave  an  opportunity  for  once  again  testifying  their  strong 
personal  regards  for  him*  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  all  wrote  to  express  their  sympathy  and  approval  of 
the  part  that  he  had  taken  in  recent  political  transactions.  Houses 
were  offered  to  him  and  his  in  ail  parts  of  England.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  an  ex-ambassador  who  had  been  in  such  close  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  all  tho  chief  English  statesmen,  could  not 
continue  to  reside  in  this  country  without  finding  himself  in  a  false 
position,  entangled  in  incompatible  obligations.  Those  who  knew 
and  loved  him  best  had  learnt  that  he  could  no  longer  be  happy  but 
in  a  home  of  his  own,  with  books,  and  rooms,  and  hours  entirely  at 
his  disposal ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  attractions  of  Nice,  and  Basle, 
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and  Bonn,  had  boon  duly  weighed,  a  house  near  Heidelberg 
taken*  The  final  words  were  said  to  the  best  and  dearest  of  man 
friends,  to  one  of  them,  Julius  Hare,  with  a  too  true  foreboding  that 
they  would  be  indeed  parting  words.  In  July,  1854,  he  arriTed  at 
Chariot  tenherg  on  the  banks  of  the  Jfeckar,  with  the  sense  that  the 
wished- for  time  had  come.  The  snare  was  broken  and  he  was 
delivered.    He  could  now  flee  awuy  and  he  at  rest. 

With  him,  of  course,  rest  meant  incessant  labour.  The  earli 
schemes  of  his  opening  manhood,  enlarged  as  they  had  since  been  by- 
hie  philosophical,  and  linguistic,  and  theological  studies,  could  now 
at  last  be  realised.  Tho  labours  bore  their  fruit  in  the  completion  of 
his  "Egypt,"  in  the  review  of  the  religious  and  political  states  of 
Germany,  published  under  tho  title  of  t4  Signs  of  the  Times,"  in 
a  Life  of  Luther,  and  a  Life  of  Jesus,  in  the  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment of  his  4f Bibel-werk,"  in  the  magnum  opus  of  "God  in 
History,"  Miss  Winkworth's  translation  of  which  awaits  a  notice 
in  these  pages,  delayed  only  through  tho  higher  interest  which 
gives  the  life  of  the  man  a  claim  to  priority  over  any  of  his 
works.  To  those  who,  like  the  writer  of  this  notice,  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  him  once  and  again  in  this  retirement,  few  memories 
will  be  more  vivid  or  more  bright  than  that  of  the  kind  welcome  which 
greeted  all  English  friends,  the  unabated  activity  of  intellect,  the 
genial  smile  which  illuminated  the  whole  face,  the  stately  breadth  of 
forehead,  which  rose  above  tho  brows  like  a  temple.  To  walk  up  and 
down  the  terrace  looking  across  the  Kockar  to  the  castle  of  Heidelberg 
in  all  its  stately  proportions  and  warmth  of  colouring,*  to  listen  to 
the  unceasing  flow  of  his  conversation,  to  his  reminiscences  of  his 
last  interviews  with  Frederick  William  IV,  before  the  cloud  had 
fallen  on  the  king's  intellect,  or  his  indignant  protest  against  the 
rigid  orthodoxy  of  Hengstonberg,  or  the  last  thought  that  had 
flashed  upon  his  mind  with  irresistible  conviction  (such,  to  give  one 
instance,  as  the  discovery  that  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah,  Jeremiah's 
scribe,  was  identical  with  the  deutero-Isaiah,  and  was  also  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job),  to  hear  and  answer  the  questions  asked  with  an 
nnforgetting  minuteness  about  friends  living  or  gone  before,  whom  he 
had  loved  in  past  years, — these  take  their  place  among  the  recol- 
lections which  tho  perusal  of  this  book  has  quickened  into  fresh 
distinctness,  and  which  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  effaced. 

The  years  that  followed  brought  with  them,  on  the  one  hand,  ever- 
widening  schemes  of  work,  on  the  other,  warnings  that  the  shadows 
were  falling,  and  tho  night  approaching.    Heart  and  intellect  were 

•  Tinted  lithographs  of  all  Hunseifa  residences,  or  of  tho  views  from  them,  are  given, 
it  ihould  be  mentioned,  in  these  volumes,  as  well  as  two  admirable  jiortraita.  Of  these, 
that  prefixed  to  the  second  rolumf ,  by  Kostmann,  of  Bonn,  seems  to  us  to  ^ive  the 
character  of  the  man  far  tho  most  faithfully- 
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fall  of  life.  He  rejoiced  in  the  pledge  given  to  peace  by  Mr*  Cobden's 
jiegoeiation  of  the  French  treaty.  He  welcomed  (standing  almost 
alone  among  his  countrymen)  the  emancipation  of  Italy  in  1#59,  and 
the  part  taken  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  it*  It  is  pleasant  to  note,  as 
the  last  conspicuous  public  event  in  his  life,  the  entire  restoration  of 
the  old  friendship  between  him  and  the  Prussian  King.  When  he 
visited  Berlin  in  1857  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  affection.  Though 
he  had  been  unable  to  accept  the  articles  of  faith  ultimately  adopted 
by  the  Alliance  (a  simpler  and  wider  confession  sent  forth  by  Sir 
Culling  Eardley  he  had  welcomod  heartily,  and  it  may  serve  to  the 
English  reader  as  the  best  expression  of  his  religious  convictions),  he 
was  yet  in  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  those  who  were  present. 
His  translation  of  Dr.  Cuird's  memorable  sermon  had  done  much  to 
draw  men's  hearts  to  him  and  to  mitigate  their  distrust.  His  de- 
parture from  Berlin  was  followed  immediately  by  the  king's  illness, 
but  the  intentions  which  Frederick  William  had  expressed  before 
the  stroke  came  were  carried  into  effect  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia  as 
Regent,  and  Bunsen  was  called  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1858* 
Increasing  infirmities  made  him  seek  the  more  genial  climate  of 
Cannes  in  two  successive  winters.  In  1860  he  removed  from  Heidel- 
berg to  Bonn. 

The  end  was  now  drawing  near,  and  the  illness  before  which  he 
finally  succumbed  was  a  trying  and  painful  one.  The  last  scenes,  the 
last  words  are  brought  before  ua  with  a  fulness  which  the  biographer 
would  willingly  have  veiled  as  ground  too  holy  for  the  tread  of 
common  feet,  but  which  she  rightly  thinks  it  "  due  to  the  memory 
of  him  whose  reality  of  opinion  and  inmost  conviction  has  been  much 
misunderstood  and  misconstrued"  to  place  on  record.  Into  that 
innermost  sanctuary  of  his  life  we  can  but  cast  a  glance,  but  that 
glance  brings  before  us  a  picture  not  to  be  forgotten.  From  lips 
panting  for  breath  there  come  nothing  but  words  of  thankfulness  and 
trust  and  joy.  "  God  be  praised  for  aUt  in  eternity,  Amen,"  u  His 
love  is  endless,  spread  over  all  creatures,  nearest  to  his  own  in  Christ." 
I1  To  the  eternal  God,  the  Almighty,  the  All-mercif  ul,  I  commend  my 
immortal  soul.  May  He  bless  you  all,  as  all  friends  !  Blessings  on 
the  Fatherland,  our  dear  Fatherland."  "  It  is  sweet  to  die.  With 
all  feebleness  and ;  imperfection  I  have  ever  lived,  .striven  after,  and 
willed  the  best  and  noblest  only.  But  the  best  and  highest  is  to  have 
known  Jesus  Christ,"  *  It  is  a  wonderful  retrospect  upon  this  world 
and  this  life  from  above.  Now  first  one  begins  to  perceive  what  a 
dark  existence  it  is  that  we  have  here  passed  through.  Upwards  I 
upwards !  heavenwards  !  Not  darkness,  no,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  light  around  me."    u  How  lovely  are  thy  dwellings,  O  Lord ! n 
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41  Watch  well  to  keep  up  activity  of  life.  Lot  life  be  evermore 
living/1  "  I  sec  Christ,  and  I  see  through  Christ,  God."  "Christ 
is  seeing  us,  is  creating  us,  Christ  must  become  all  in  all."  Even  in 
death  the  old  familiarity  with  tie  many  languages  of  men  did  not 
forsake  him,  and  German,  French,  English,  Latin,  mingled  sponta- 
neously (as  he  thought  now  in  this,  now  in  that)  in  his  last  utterances. 
u  Dieu,  e'est  l'Eternel,  Dieu  est  la  vie  et  l'aniour  ;  la  vie  estl'amour. 
Nuit  et  jour,  e'est  tout  un.  Dieu  est  tout,"  41  Die  erkenntniBS  offenbart 
uns  die  Unsterblichkeit."  Again,  after  a  pause,  "  Christus  recognos- 
citur  Victor,  Christus  t^t  Victor."  *'Ja!  gewiss,  das  glaube 
ich !  dass  Christus  Sieger  wird,  dass  Christus  ist ;  Ja,  beidc  (Gott  und 
Christus)  sind  eins." 

We  cannot  turn  without  some  reluctance  from  such  utterances  to 
controversial  and  critical  discussions,  and  our  limits  forbid  any  survey 
here  of  Bunsen's  theological  labours,  and  the  system  which  they 
were  intended  to  build  up.  And  yet  this  sketch  of  what  he  was 
would  be  more  imperfect  than  it  is,  grave  questions  would  appear  to 
be  evaded,  if  it  were  to  close  without  a  word  expressing  the  convictions 
of  the  writer  as  to  Bunsen's  position  in  relation  to  the  great  religious 
questions  of  our  time.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  among  us 
in  England,  much  more,  it  may  be,  than  in  his  own  fatherland,  his 
influence  helped  to  direct  tho  current  of  many  men's  thoughts  into 
the  channels  in  which  they  have  since  flowed.  Herbert  Marsh,  and 
Coleridge,  and  Bishop  Thirlwall,  and  Julius  Ilare,  it  is  true,  had, 
before  Bunsen  was  known  here,  taught  English  readers  that  there  was 
something  to  be  learnt  from  that  German  theology  which  an  Oxford 
divine  of  old  flays  would  piously  have  consigned  to  "  the  bottom  of  the 
German  Ocean but  the  suggestions  which  Bun  sen  threw  out,  from  his 
wide  and  varied  reading,  to  Arnold  and  younger  thinkers,  on  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  the  "free  handling  of  sacred 
subjects/'  bore  fruit  abundantly.  If  he  had  never  been  among  us  as 
Prussian  Minister,  the  references  to  Ewald  in  Dr.  Smith's  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  "  would  have  been  few  and  far  between,  and  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams's  contribution  to  "Essays  and  Reviews"  would  have  been 
far  other  than  it  is.  Any  future  historian  of  the  religious  struggles 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  this  country  will  have  to  take  account 
of  his  personal  influence  as  one  of  its  representative  men.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  (religious  reviews  and  journals  will  give  proof  enough 
of  that)  to  bring  together,  especially  from  his  later  public  and  private 
writings,  passages  that  would  startle  many  English  minds,  and  grieve 
many  devout  hearts.  In  his  views  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  his  admissions  of  a  "  mythical 
deposit  in  the  Gospel  history/-  in  his  exclusion,  at  first  partial,  and 
afterwards  complete,  of  any  historical  predictions  from  the  work  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  in  his  criticism  on 
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the  growth  of  the  creeds  and  organization  of  the  Church, — in 
these,  and  in  many  other  points,  there  is  much  against  which,  at 
the  right  time  and  place,  the  writer  of  these  pages  would  feel  bound, 
in  spite  of  all  personal  veneration,  to  bear  his  protest.  Even  the 
phrases  which  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  old  familiar  watchwords 
of  Protestantism,  appear  at  times 

*  To  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
And  break  it  to  the  hope." 

The  task  to  which  he  gave  himself  in  his  later  years,  in  some  respects 
inverting  the  project  of  his  youth,  of  bringing  the  spirit  of  the  East 
into  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  West,  was  that  of  "  Hettenmng 
Christianity/' translating  "Semitic"  phrases  into  their  "  Japhetic " 
equivalents  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  orthodox  formulae  were  used 
by  him  with  a  connotation  which  few  could  recognise  as  identical 
with  that  which  had  previously  been  attached  to  them.  Justification 
by  faith  becomes  but  fl  another  form  of  expression  n  for  the  11  morally- 
artistic  use  of  tiine."*  The  Incarnation  becomes  the  u  eternal,  ever- 
renewed  birth  of  Christ  in  the  soul  and  in  humanity."  Even  the  sixth 
and  seventeenth  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  translated  in  the 
same  way,  and  find  their  Japhetic  equivalents  in  the  terminology  of 
Schelling  and  of  Hegel.  We  seem  at  times  to  hear  the  accents  of 
the  school  of  Tubingen  from  the  man  who  looked  on  it  as  one  of  his 
life's  duties  to  war  against  it. 

What  was  it,  we  ask,  which  divided  such  a  man  from  the  schools 
of  negative  criticism  with  which  he  had  so  many  points  of  contact  ? 
In  what  relation  did  he  stand  to  Strauss  and  Baur,  to  Comte  and 
Renan  ?  And  the  answer  is  to  be  found,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the 
influence  which  for  some  fifty  years  the  "  Thcologia  Germanica" 
exercised  upon  his  life  and  thoughts,  in  the  self-negation  which 
throws  itself  out  of  the  finite  and  the  earthly  upon  the  Infinite  and 
the  Heavenly.  Through  the  devout  mysticism  of  that  book  he  had 
learnt  to  live  in  communion  with  the  unseen  God  and  Father,  and  fell 
back  upon  that  resting-place,  however  wide  and  far  he  might  have 
been  led  by  the  wanderings  of  the  intellect,  by  the  endeavour  to 
*'  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge/'  He  clung  to  the 
belief  in  God  as  One  who  was  ever  present,  ordering  his  life  and  the 
lives  of  all  men,  to  belief  in  Christ  as  One  in  whose  humanity  the 
Eternal  had  revealed  His  divinity,  and  by  whom  men  were  atoned 
with  God, — in  the  Spirit,  as  quickening  and  illumining,  purifying  and 
comforting.    He  had  not  learnt  with  Strauss  to  think  of  the  belief 

*  It  ia  right  to  add  the  context,  which  explains  and  justifies  a  phraseology  that  scorns 
so  startling "The  amount  of  what  ia  done,  formed,  accomplished,  matters  little  so  long 
as  it  is  dono  in  faith  in  that  which  is  Unseen  and  only  True.  In  this  way  sanctifica- 
tion  is  the  highest  expression  for  the  creative  completeness  of  the  Spirit**  impress."— 
0L  p.  41.) 
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in  immortality  as  the  last  enemy  to  be  destroyed,  nor  with  the  school 
of  Comte  to  dismiss  all  theological  speculations  as  a  thing  belonging 
to  the  past.  And  so,  as  his  letters  show,  at  every  stage  of  his  life 
worship  was  to  him  the  reality  of  all  realities,  and  prayer  the  susten- 
ance of  his  soul.  In  these  moments  the  old  words  came  back  to 
the  worshipper  with  their  old  power  as  better  and  truer  than  all  that 
the  philosopher  had  substituted  for  them.  The  liturgical  element  of 
his  nature  seemed  to  balance  the  critical,  and  the  German  hymns, 
which  he  had  loved  to  collect  and  arrange,  never  ceased  to  come  with 
refreshment  to  his  spirit*  In  all  the  troubles  of  his  life  he  finds 
peace  in  the  thought  of  God's  fatherly  guidance  and  protection,  and 
believes  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those  that  love  Him. 
He  is  sure  that  the  human  affection  through  which  he  has  learnt  to 
know  the  Eternal  will  not  end  with  death,  that  he  and  those  whom 
he  has  loved  shall  meet  again  in  the  fulness  of  life.  For  him  (with 
whatever  latitude  of  interpretation)  the  Bible  was  still  the  book  of 
books,  the  centre  of  all  his  studies,  that  on  which  ho  rested  his 
hopes  for  the  education  of  mankind.  And  with  this  union  at  once 
of  entire  freedom  of  thought  and  of  entire  dependence  upon  God, 
there  was  also  in  no  common  measure,  the  activity  of  loving  service. 
Love  flowed  out  upon  all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his  home, 
upon  friends  far  and  near,  upon  the  suffering  and  needy  everywhere* 
The  friends  with  whom  his  mind  and  heart  were  most  in  sympathy 
were  those  whose  faith  and  life  were  truly  and  deeply  Christian. 
Where,  as  in  the  later  years  of  his  lite,  with  Kenan,  he  fraternised 
with  those  who  were  not  Christians,  it  was  because,  in  spite  of 
misgivings,  he  sought  to  recognise  a  latent  faith  below  their 
unbelief,  and  read  his  own  thoughts  into  what  they  had  uttered. 
Few  souls  have  lived  so  brightly  and  serenely,  so  far  above  the 
meanness  of  selfish  aims  and  petty  jealousies,  bmi tiling  the  atmo- 
sphere of  wide  and  loving  sympathy.  When  we  are  startled  with 
conclusions  on  special  questions,  with  criticism  which  in  its  very 
effort  to  build  up  a  new  edifice  seems  to  us  destructive  of  much  that  we 
revere,  and  then  turn  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  life,  and  the  trans- 
figuring glory  of  the  death,  no  words  seem  so  fit  to  sum  up  the  many 
thoughts  that  crowd  upon  the  mind  as  those  which  tell  us  that 
"prophecies  shall  fail ,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away,"  that  all 
that  we  see  now  is  seen  as  in  a  dim  mirror,  and  a  dark  enigma,  that 
the  results  of  criticism  and  exegesis  may  or  may  not  be  among  the 
"things  that  are  shaken/'  but  that  Faith,  Hope,  Love  take  their  place 
among  the  things  that  11  cannot  bo  shaken/'  and  remain  eternally,  i 
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iVcwnf  Danytr  and  Pmmt  Zhtt*/*  The  Papers  read  at  the  Meeting  of  Clergymen 
at  Islington  in  January,  IHG8.  Revised,  and  adapted  for  general  circulation 
by  their  authors.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev*  Edwakd  Auriol,  M.A. 
London  :  William  Hunt  &  Co.  18G8. 

A MANIFESTO  from  the  great  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
must  always  command  respect.  And  if  so,  then  certainly  at  the  present  time, 
when  we  may  safely  say  thut  the  co-operation  of  that  party  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  reformed  body.  "  Except 
these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  Wo  say,  the  co-operation  of  that 
party ;  we  could  wish  to  have  be*n  able  to  say,  the  leadership.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, leadership  has  never  been  its  attribute'  Whether  it  is  too  simple-minded 
and  unsuspecting  to  lend  itself  to  successful  tactics,  or  too  uncompromising  to 
tolerate  otters  who  would  fain  work  with  it,  or  too  alarmist  to  be  endured 
by  men  who  look  beyond  the  foreground  of  life's  picture,  certain  it  is  that  it 
ever  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  find  an  Evangelical  who  is  a  man  of  business, 
in  such  a  sense  as  that  he  can  be  relied  upon  for  safe  piloting  of  a  movement. 
The  command,  to  let  our  reasonableness  (iwuUtta)  be  known  to  all,  was  never 
more  signally  left  unfulfilled  than  by  this  great  and  valuable  body  of  men. 
Fidgety  and  crotchety  while  reposing  upon  the  most  precisely  formulated  pro- 
fessions^ ludicrously  suspicious  in  the  midst  of  hardly  credible  simplicity, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  •  •  talking  in  line,"  and  marring  earnestness 
by  rhetorio,  they  have  seldom  held  a  meeting  which  did  not  supply  materials 
for  defeating  its  purpose,  and  hardly  ever  published  a  book  which  cannot  be 
undermined  from  its  own  paces.  In  all  that  they  put  forth  we  seem  to  M  smell 
the  mould  above  the  rose:'*  the  ointment  is  of  the  best,  but  we  cannot  persuade 
them  to  lot  us  have  it  without  the  taint  of  the  fly. 

The  little  book  before  us  is  an  example  of  both  these  assertions.  As  to  its 
occasion,  the  man  must  be  either  very  bold  or  very  blind,  who  would  deny  the 
reality  of  an  ecclesiastical  crisis  in  our  day.  Whatever  our  friends  have  said  in 
a  tone  of  alarm  within  the  lost  few  months,  may  be  amply  justified  with,  m  Is 
there  not  a  cause  fn  And  if  it  be  held  that  our  alarm  is  of  late  considerably 
modified  by  the  mantle  of  Ritualism  having  now  descended  on  men  who  by  their 
utter  recklessness  have  thoroughly  unmasked  their  object  of  bringing  us  back 


to  Rome,  it  may  equally  bo  held,  on  the  other  aide,  that  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  able  to  assault  us  thus  uublushingly,  is  itself  a  source  of  alarm*  showing 
that  the  public  mind  will  bear  now  what  it  would  not  boar  a  while  since. 

The  work  consists  of  four  addresses,  three  of  which  we  will  notice  in  tarn, 
premising  that  the  introductory  one  by  Mr,  Auriol  is  little  more  than  a  short 

troface,  explanatory  of  the  occasion,  and  leading  on  to  what  was  to  follow.  The 
rat  address,  properly  so  called,  is  by  Mr.  Garbett,  of  Christ  Church,  Surbiton, 
the  late  Bampton  Lecturer.  Its  thesis  was,  "  There  is  a  departure  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers  and  Evangelical  Father*  of 
the  Church,  and  a  grtnvivy  tendency  to  assimilate  our  worship  to  that  of  Rome" 
As  may  well  be  imagined,  this  proposition  required  but  little  proof.  Yet  it  was 
necessary  on  the  occasion,  in  order  to  put  matters  of  fact  formally  before  the 
meeting,  for  after- speakers  to  deal  with.  Mr,  Garbett  easily  finds  the  ma  to  rial  a 
by  which  to  justify  his  thesis.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  charge, — the  so- 
called  Denison  declaration,— Mr,  Dennett's  "  Plea  for  Toleration,1* — the  amazing 
treatises  and  tracts,  the  latest  *' outcome  **  of  the  less  scrupulous  portion  of  the 
party,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,— these  alone  are  rich  in 
facts  abundantly  preying  what  is  assert ed  ;  and  as  far  as  tho  treatment  of  these 
extends,  the  address,  with  occasional  blomishoB,  is  satisfactory.  But  when  this 
is  done,  Mr,  Garbett  takes  most  questionable,  and,  we  think,  dangerous  ground. 
It  is  this:  the  exalting  into  a  judge,  in  matters  of  theology,  what  he  calls  "a 
soul  taught  of  God." 

T  '*  As  we  steep  ourselves  with  the  Word,  ao  it  produces  in  us  n  reflection  of  itself  :  that 
ii,  a  reflection  of  our  Muter.  'Hie  tone  of  the  mind  becomes  Scriptural ;  a  kind  of 
intellectual  conscience  in  called  into  being,  which,  without  the  stow  process  of  argument, 
at  once  recognises  what  is  harmonious  with  its  own  nature,  and  rejects  what  is  contrary 
to  it.  I  know  there  arc  men  who  treat  thin  with  (Treat  contempt,  and  regard  it  as  no 
more  than  a  subjective,  pai-sonal  opinion,  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  I 
believe  it  to  bo  to  the  mind  what  the  conscience  is  to  the  morale— a  divinely  given  pro- 
tection against  error,  the  shield  of  faith  that  turns  aside  the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil  One. 
Believe  it  or  not,  the  existence  of  such  a  result  is  strictly  philosophical.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  intrlli'i't.  Thr-re  an  i  titain  instinctive  principles  of  reasoning  implanted  in 
the  human  mind,  Ly  which,  w  hen  not  confused  and  bewildered,  we  detect  truth  from 
falsehood,  la  it  not  a  familiar  thing  to  feel  that  such  and  such  an  argument  is  not  true, 
even  before  we  have  been  able  to  detect  the  fallacy  on  which  it  rests  ?  So  it  is  with  the 
senses.  Can  we  not  detect  the  difference  between  the  pure  air  of  the  open  morning  and 
the  air  of  some  close  room  laden  with  miasma  :ind  fever  f  Suppose  that  some  one 
should  say  thut  you  should  not  judge  ;  you  are  not  competent  in  your  ignorance  ;  watt 
till  you  can  submit  a  portion  of  the  air  to  chemical  analysis,  and  then  you  will  be  able 
to  speak.  Would  you  not  laugh  at  him  r  And  just  a*;  ridienluus  it.  i»  to  wtv  thut  no 
one  is  competent  to  judge  of  a  doctrine  but  a  trained  divine,  learned  in  versions  and 
readings,  great  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  mighty  in  his  array  of  scholiasts  and  critics. 
T  do  not  despise  these  things  ;  but  a  touch  of  "the  Spirit  of  Uod  will  oftentimes  give  more 
wisdom  than  the  whole  of  them.  What  we  need  is  a  soul  taught  of  God  ;  that  alone  is 
in  health  and  will  act  healthily.  Just  ns  a  sound  intellect  rejects  what  contradicts  the 
instinctive  principles  of  all  reasoning, — just  as  healthy  senses  discern  between  fresh  air 
and  foul,  the  savour  of  sweet  roses  and  the  putrescence  of  a  corpse, — so  a  healthy  soul 
has  its  own  doctrinal  apparatus.  It  is  the  repellent  power  of  a  soul  in  health,  imbibing 
the  pure  oxygen  and  assimilating  it  with  itself,  while  it  rejitcU  the  noxious  atmosphere 
heavy  with  superstition,  and  pregnant  with  death.1* — (Pp.  40*) 

It  is  strange  that  it  never  struck  AL\  Garbett  that  all  this  ie  purely  a  petitio 
principii ;  for  of  course  to  him  the  test  of  "  a  soul  taught  of  God"  is,  agreement 
with  his  peculiar  views* 

Far  better  is  the  next  part  of  his  address,  where  he  shows  that  Jlr.  Bennett 
and  the  Orbicular  e»*iyi^  have  departed  not  only  from  the  teaching  of  those 
fathers  and  divines  whom  he  terms  evangelical,  but  also  from  that  of  those  who 
have  no  title  to  that  appellation— the  old  High  Chinch  divines  of  England. 
Mr.  Garbett's  great  snare,  both  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  and  here,  has  been 
"tall  talk;'1  an  unhappy  interweaving  of  a  bright  gold  thread  of  rhetoric 
among  his  thoughts,  sometimes  tangling,  and  even  caricaturing  them  hope- 
lessly.   Take  the  following  instances  : — 

"The  Mediae valista  torture  the  blessed  Book  as  tho  priests  of  Baal  of  ancient  times 
tortured  themselves  till  the  blood  gushed  out ;  bat  as  it  was  then,  so  it  is  now  \  there  is 
no  voice  nor  any  that  answereth."  k 
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"  Within  what  pastures  modem  MediiFvalists  have  been  brought  up  admit*  of  no 
dispute.  They  have  neither  fed  their  minds  on  the  green  pastures  of  God's  Word,  nor 
on  the  plains  of  Sarum,  or  the  high  lands  of  Durham,  or  tho  stiff  lawns  of  Winchester 
and  Canterbury  ;  hut  they  have  gone  to  the  marshes  of  the  Campagna,  rank  with  the 
malaria  of  superstition,  and  watered  by  the  muddy  pools  of  Romish  tradition.'* — (Pp.  38, 
46,  47.) 

The  second  essay  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Birks,  the  present  incumbent  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.  He  states  his  intention  of  confining  himself  to  two 
propositions  : — 11  First,  that  the  Evangelical  Body  are  faithful  representatives ,  and 
the  only  faithful  representatives  >  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 
and  secondly,  that  that  body  art  bound  by  a  special  dutyt  at  this  crisis,  to  maintain, 
earnestly  ana  zealously  the  Church's  testimony  against  four  main  forme  of  error  and 
false  doctrine  by  which  it  is  now  assailed."  These  be  afterwards  explains  to  be, 
i(  Broad -Church  Humanism,1'  •*  Ecclesiastical  Formalism  t"  11  High  Anglican 
Mediaeval  ism,"  and  *■  Secularism*"  Wo  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  while 
this  address  enounces  much  in  which  we  heartily  agree,  its  whole  tone  and  style 
are  most  offensive  and  unbecoming.  The  self-satisfaction  displayed  in  it  is 
beyond  all  bounds,  and,  one  would  willingly  think,  beyond  previous  example  ; 
shewing  all  the  more  obtrusively  for  the  disclaimer  of  flattering  words  with 
which  it  is  in  trod  need.  At  tho  same  time  tho  want  of  fairness  and  charity  are 
such  as  might  have  been  borrowed  direct  from  the  armoury  of  Jesuitism.  The 
culminating  examples  of  these  qualities  are  found  in  the  treatment,  respectively, 


so-called  Pan-Anglican  Pastoral.  Of  the  former  of  these  we  will  let  our  readers 
judge  for  themselves ;  first  premising,  that  we  think  the  Dean's  selection  of  a 
text  on  this  occasion  anything  but  nappy,  and  that  we  have  a  strong  objection 
to  taking  any  Scripture  words  out  of  their  context  for  any  purpose  whatever : — 

"  This  Humanistic  creed  infects  and  pervades  many  who  would  shrink  from  any 
formal  denial  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  owe  to  it  the  coarse  and  vulgar  receipt  for 
curing  our  educational  perplexities,  to  1  hang  the  theological  question.'  It  finds  its 
most  fitting  symbol  in  the  mutilated  text,  chosen  by  a  high  dignitary  in  preaching 
before  one  of  the  Church  Congresses, — 1  Go  and  do**  The  false  Humanism  of  those 
days  could  scarcely  have  found  a  more  pithy  condensation  of  the  secret  principles  on 
which  it  rests.  If  the  Word  of  Ciod  must  still  be  retained,  choose  for  your  motto  one  of 
its  shortest  portions*  Separate  the  text  from  its  context.  Leave  out  the  *  thou,*  the 
personal  clement*  by  which  the  truth  appeals  to  the  individual  tonscience.  Leave  out 
the  *  likewise,*  the  standard  of  God's  holy  and  perfect  law,  with  the  answering  standard, 
also  implied,  of  Gospel  motives  and  promises*  Cut  in  twain  tho  Divine  command,  like 
the  living  child  in  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  And  when  you  have  resigned  the  upper 
hal£  the  head  and  the  heart,  to  Divines  and  experimental' Christians,  then  'construct  a 
practical  creed  for  your  earnest  workers,  out  of  the  lege  and  feet  alone.  Go  and  do 
something*  and  leave  the  motives  within,  and  the  standard  given  from  on  high,  to  take 
care  of  themselves/'— [Pp.  86,  S7.) 

The  other  example  we  can  only  present  in  a  brief  specimen  ;  here  again  pre- 
mising that  we  are  no  admirers  of  the  so-styled  Pan- Anglican  Synod,  nor  of  its 
pastoral.  But  however  this  may  be,  one  revolts  at  such  gross  unfairness  as  the 
following : — 

11  The  Pastoral  which  has  appeared  is  a  public  document.  It  is  our  right  and  duty, 
without  resect  of  persons,  to  deal  with  it  openly,  on  public  grounds.  In  one  diocese, 
at  least*  its  publication  by  the  clergy  has  been  enforced  by  a  stretch  of  authority,  which 
might,  so  far  as  I  see,  with  the  same  legal  warrant*  have  enjoined  the  publication  of  the 
last  allocution  of  tho  Bishop  of  Rome*  For  myself,  I  believe  it  is  like  the  Trojan  horse, 
fata  ttrmijt ;  that  it  is  stored  with  latent  seeds  of  Formalism,  which  need  only  to  be  fuUy 
developed,  to  destroy  the  life  of  our  Church,  and  to  degrade  it,  from  the  foremost 
witness  for  Christ,  into  an  accursed  limb  of  the  Papal  Antichrist. 

"The  Pastoral  Letter  begins — 'To  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Priests  and 
Deacons,  and  the  Lay  members,  in  communion  with  the  Anglican  Branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic* 

M  This  opening  phraseology  is  original  and  peculiar.  Wo  must  assume  that  every 
word  and  phrase,  with  such  signatures,  is  deliberately  chosen,  and  hns  a  definite  meaning. 
This  Pastoral,  unless  it  were  a  mockery,  is  meant  to  have  a  world-wide  influence  from 
the  Orkneys  to  New  Zealand,  from  Indiana  and  I  own  in  the  West,  to  China  in  the 
furthest  East*  What,  then,  is  tho  mould  of  doctrine  into  which  all  these  Christians  are 
henceforth  to  be  cast  ? 
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**  First,  what  id  meant  hare  by  'the  Church  Catholic 7 P  It  U  a  tree  of  lateral 
branches,  the  Anglican  being1  one,  Its  Anglican  branch  include*  these  Engliah-«T»eakmg 
Christians  who  submit  to  Episcopal  role,  and  these  only.  The  seventy  bishop*  address 
them  with  authority  on  this  ground  alone.  The  other  branches,  we  must  infer,  are 
homogeneous.  Thus  the  Church  Catholic  of  the  Pastoral  includes  those  Christians,  and 
those  only,  who  are  under  Episcopal  rule.  A  secret,  silent  sentence  of  excommunioatinttl 
from  being  any  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  passed  on  all  Non-Episcopal  Churches i — 
the  Kirk  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  of  the 
Continent,  the  Presbyterians,  Wosleyans,  Congregationalists,  and  Baptists,  both  of 
America  and  England.  Ruch  is  the  first  principle  and  theological  starting-point  of 
this  Episcopal  exhortation  to  'the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus*  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
world/'— (Pp.  92^94.) 

This  is  but  a  sample.  With  reference  to  it,  just  let  us  suppose  that  the  biahope 
had  addressed  all  these  bodies  whom  they  are  here  blamed  for  omitting.  Who 
would  have  been  so  ready  as  Mr,  Birke,  to  charge  them  with  a  gross  assumption 
of  universal  power  over  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  How  could  the  oiahops,  as  audi, 
possibly  address  any  other,  than  Christians  acknowledging  their  mission  and 
authority  ? 

We  have  spoken  plainly  of  Mr*  Birka's  address,  because  we  do  feel  that  it  is 
but  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  modern  evangelicalism  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  destroying  its  own  work.  Until  it  purges  out  this  intolerable  self- 
conceit, — until  it  learns  something  like  fair  and  truthful  behaviour  towards  its 
opponents, — it  will  simply  continue  doing  what  it  has,  alas  I  long  been  doing, — 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Of  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  journal, 
and  platform,  and  press  work,  of  late  years,  it  may  too  truly  be  said — 
"  Hoe  Ithacus  velit,  et  magno  mercunfcur  Atridm." 

It  is  a  pleasure,  after  such  an  example  of ' 1  defend  us  from  our  friends/*  to  pass) 
on  to  the  sensible,  and  practical,  and  for  the  most  part  fairly  written,  address 
of  Mr.  Rylc.  The  questions  which  he  examines  are  these : — I.  h  there  a  want 
of  organized  union  among  Evangtlical  Churchmen  #  II.  h  *urh  an  organized  union 
a  necessary  thing  t  111.  Is  such  an  organized  union  a  practical  and  possible  thing  t 
His  answer  to  the  first  question  is  worth  quoting, — for  its  own  sake,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  its  incisive  and  telling  style : — 

"I  answer  that  question,  without  hesitation,  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  a  con* 
■picuous  absence  of  organized  union  among  us.  The  old  saying  is  true,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  wo  are  'a  rope  of  sand/  Each  indivitluid  particle  of  the  rope  may  be  sound 
and  good.  But  there  is  a  curious  absence  of  cement  and  glue.  The  huge  rope  will 
neither  lift,  nor  pull,  nor  draw  as  it  ought,  in  proportion  to  its  eke.  Try  to  do  any- 
thing out  of  the  beaten  path  of  custom,  and  it  falls  to  pieces, 

"  I  grant  freely  that  wo  have  many  things  in  common.  You  may  see  clearly  that 
the  atoms  are  all  chips  and  fragments  out  of  the  same  quarry.  In  the  main  we  proaeh 
the  same  doctrines,  and  hold  the  same  opinions.  In  the  main  we  support  the  same 
societies,  go  to  the  same  meetings,  subscribe  to  the  same  charities,  work  our  parishes  in 
the  same  way,  go  to  the  same  booksellers'  shops,  read  the  some  books,  papers,  and 
magazines,  and  groan  and  sigh  over  the  same  evils  in  the  world.  But  here  our  union 
stops.    Hitherto  I  can  go,  but  I  can  go  no  further.    Now  begins  the  rope  of  sand* 

"  For  defending  common  principles, — for  resisting  common  enemies,- — for  facing 
common  dangers,— for  attaining  common  great  objects, — for  harmonious  conduct  in 
circumstances  of  common  perplexity, — for  decided,  prompt,  energetic  action  in  great 
emergencies,— for  all  this  1  say  decidedly  that  wo  have  no  organized  union  at  all. 
Every  man  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  even'  district  goes  to  work  in  its 
own  way,  and  only  too  many  for  want  of  suggestions  anu  directions  do  nothing  at  all- 
in  short,  for  want  of  organization,  we  often  rind  ourselves  as  helpless  as  a  mob.  We 
hive  numbers,  strength,  good  will,  and  desires  to  do  what  is  right,  but  from  lack  of 
organization  and  generalship,  we  are  weak  as  water/*— (Pp,  127,  128.) 

Ho  proceeds  to  shew  this  with  reference  to  the  line  of  action  to  bo  taken  as  to 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,— to  Convocation, — to  Church  congresses, — 
to  opposing  Bitualism,— to  Synodical  action,— to  concessions  for  peace*  sake 
(whero  we  rather  curiously  learn  that  "  administering  to  the  whole  rail  at 
once"  is  one  of  the  matters  in  question  whether  to  be  conceded  (!)  ),— to  the 
increase  of  the  Episcopate, — to  National  Education,^to  the  Colonial  Church, 
Ate.  &Q. 

One  more  extract  of  an  equally  telling  character  with  the  last ! — 
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"  The  position  of  the  Evangelical  body  in  the  Church  of  England  14  in  danger.  Let 
no  one  mistake  me  when  I  Hay  this.  I  hare  no  fear  that  our  antagonists  will  drive 
ua  oat  of  th«  Establishment.  It  is  not  expulsion  I  fear,  hut  a  gradual  voluntary 
sticeaeion,  and  a  dribbling  away  of  the  life-blood  of  the  Church.  I  fear  that  Poptah 
doctrines  and  practices  may  gradually  be  tolerated  in  our  Communion,  under  the  specious 
plea  of  liberty,  free  thought,  liberality ,  and  letting  all  men  do  what  they  like.  I  fear 
that  men  of  tender  conscience  will  feci  it  a  solemn  duty  to  resign  their  position  and 
retire,  rather  than  be  partakers  of  other  ro^n'e  sios.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  far 
more  risk  of  this  than  people  suppose.  A  few  more  deaths  on  the  Episcopal  bench, — a 
few  more  successors  of  the  type  and  stamp  which  many  of  us  know  so  wall — a  few  more 
Charges  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,— a  few  more  Lambeth  Pastorals  pressed 
upon  the  unwilling  consciences  of  incumbents, — a  little  more  snubbing  of  recalcitrant 
and  remonstrant  Evangelical  clergy,— a  few  more  erosive  and  unsatisfactory  replies  to 
indignant  laity,— a  little  more  of  all  this,  and  the  patience  of  many  will  be  exhausted. 
It  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  The  cup  will  at  last  run  over.  A 
few  here  and  a  few  there  will  be  tired  out  and  begin  to  secede.  Great  will  be  the  joy 
of  the  enemy.  We  are  not  popular.  High  Church  and  Brood  Church  always  make 
common  cause  against  the  Evangelical  body.  Nothing  will  please  them  more  than  to 
see  us  dropping  off.  A  fatal  day  it  will  be  when  this  gradual  process  of  secession  begins. 
But  if  the  present  system  of  tolerating  everything  and  everybody,  goes  00  much  longer, 
I  am  persuaded  secessions  will  begin.  Once  let  them  begin,  and  our  position  is  turned." 
—(Pp.  137,  138.) 

We  earnestly  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  and  study  this  Evangelical 
manifesto  for  themselves.  It  is  well  to  see  that  our  excellent  mends  are  up  and 
stirring ;  that  the  enemy  is  not  to  be  allowed,  if  they  can  help  it,  to  climb  "  in 
at  the  window,  or  o*er  the  tiles."  It  is  well  also  to  read  of  such  firm  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  all  that  a  Christian  man  loves  and  values.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  somewhat  sad  to  see  such  a  regiment  coming  up,  even  on  the 
right  side ;  to  feel,  how  much  discipline  the  men  want,  before  they  can  do  real 
service;  to  have  "borne  in  upon"  us  irresistibly  the  saying  of  a  Scottish 
Evangelical  divine  and  scholar  respecting  them :  4 1  Your  Evangelicals  in  England 
will  never  do  anything ;  their  fight  is  all  for  words,  and  not  for  deeds/' 


IL — HISTORICAL. 

Historical  Memorial*  of  W^tminiUr  Abbey,    By  Artto*  P.  STANLEY,  D.D., 
Bean  of  Westminster.    London :  John  Murray.  1S63. 

The  announcement  some  two  years  ago  that  the  Dean  was  engaged  upon  this 
work  was  good  news  to  all  who  had  been  fascinated  by  his  corresponding  book  on 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  pen  which  had  in  the  one  case  made  the  dumb 
stones  to  speak,  would  do  yet  better  when  its  subject  was  that  sanctuary  which 
is  no  loss  than  the  **  petrified  history  of  England/ ' 

The  volume  has  now  been  published  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its 
reception  by  the  public,  and  this  reception,  we  think,  has  been,  as  it  often  is  in 
corresponding  cases,  unfavourable.  Passing  by  some  conspicuous  critiques 
which  are  evidently  dictated  by  ill-nature  and  personal  spite,  the  general  idea 
seems  to  be  that  this  book  is  not  so  interesting  as  its  predecessor.  We  happen 
to  have  read  the  reviews  first  and  the  volume  afterwards,  immediately  after 
roperuaing  the  Memorials  of  Canterbury,  and  have  00m o  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  one  is  a  worthy  companion  of  the  other. 

Of  course,  the  two  books  are  very  unlike.  In  the  "  Canterbury  "  Dr.  Stanley 
had  simply  to  bring  his  wide  reading  and  picturesque  atyle  to  bear  upon  four 
or  five  subjects,  each  of  them  complete  in  itself.  But  the  Abbey  cannot  bo 
so  treated.  Its  historical  associations  are  too  continuous,  its  monuments  succeed 
one  another  in  a  method  which  throws  light  on  the  history  of  tho  whole  English 
people  from  generation  to  generation.  The  subject  was  too  multiform  to  enable 
the  Dean  to  follow  his  Canterbury  plan  of  taking  distinct  persons  as  subjects  of 
each  chapter,  and  he  has,  therefore,  rather  taken  the  parts  of  the  building  as 
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his  basis,  and  grouped  his  living  history  round  each.  And  the  result,  in  our 
judgment,  is  a  work,  not  only  of  fascinating  interest,  but  of  permanent  histo- 
rical value.  There  are,  of  course,  the  wide  and  rich  store  of  reading,  the  acute 
observation,  the  large-hearted  charity  which  are  sure  to  mark  all  that  Dean 
Stanley  writes.  Let  us  note  here,  however,  before  passing  on,  that  the  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  the  Dean  of  careless  English  requires  attention 
from  him,  for  there  is  too  much  truth  in  it.  His  earner  works,  as  far  as  wo 
have  observed,  were  free  from  the  fault,  but  it  has  been  growing  upon  him. 
For  example,  "  Bradford  was  appointed  to  succeed  Atterbury,  whose  concilia- 
tory character  recommended  him,"  &c.  The  Dean  means,  of  course,  that  it 
was  Bradford,  not  Atterbury,  who  was  conciliatory.  Here  again  is  a  slip -shod 
expression,  "The  close  of  Lord  Pahnerston'a  octogenarian  career  was  laid 
amongst  the  memorials  of  the  numerous  statesmen, "  &c.  We  have  marked 
many  sentences,  some  of  which  show  that  the  Dean  writes  too  fast,  others  (may 
wo  hint  it  ?)  that  he  writes  a  very  bud  hand. 

The  first  chapter.  "The  foundation  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  is,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  substance  of  two  previous  works,  (1)  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  author 
many  years  ago  in  Exeter  Hall,  "  On  the  Study  of  History  in  London,"  (2) 
hie  sermon  in  the  Abbey  on  Christmas  Day,  \H&j]  It  relates  the  early  history 
of  Thornev,  weighs  the  various  legends  of  Saxon  times,  and  lands  on  the  firm 
ground  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  Abbey.  That  remarkable  king,  of  whom  an 
animated  description  is  jefiven,  just  lived  to  complete  his  abbey,  and  was  buried 
before  the  high  altar  within  a  week  of  its  consecration.  It  was  a  gloomy  time, 
and  the  dangers  which  threatened  were  so  urgent,  that  his  successor,  Harold, 
was  crowned  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  whether  at  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  in  the  fnrmor.  But  it  was  the  burial  of  the  Confessor 
in  the  abbey  which  ensured  its  subsequent  greatness.  William  the  Conqueror, 
with  the  view  of  im pressing  upon  the  nation  that  he  was  the  legitimate  successor 
of  Edward,  not  by  victory,  but  by  right,  was  crowned  on  Christmas  Day,  1066, 
beside  the  Confessor's  grave. 

Accordingly  the  Dean  devotes  the  next  chapter  to  the  English  Coronations*  all 
of  which  have  been  celebrated  within  the  abbey.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
this  chapter  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  coronations.  It  seems  to  us  some- 
thing far  higher.  The  Dean  has,  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  historian,  seized 
upon  those  facts  which  indicate  real  and  abiding  truths.  Even1"  anecdote  illus- 
trates the  time  to  which  it  belongs,  and  we  know  no  chapter  in  literature  which, 
read  to  any  one  fairly  acquainted  with  English  history,  would  be  likely  to  prove 
more  interesting.    It  teems  with  new  thoughts. 

The  third  chapter  is  on  the  Royal  Tombs,  For  a  long  time  no  monarch  was 
laid  beside  tho  Confessor.  At  length  came  Maud,  wife  of  Henry  L,  she  who 
had  kindled  in  her  hnaband's  breast  a  love  for  the  English  race  to  which  his 
Norman  father  and  brother  had  been  strangers.  She  loved  the  abbey  for  her 
kinsman  Edward's  sake,  and  often  came  barefooted  to  pray  by  his  grave.  Her 
son  Henry  II.  procured  the  cnuoiuzation  of  Edward,  But  it  was  Henry  HI. 
who  resolved  to  make  tho  Confessor's  church  the  burial-place  of  his  race,  '*  He 
was  the  first  English  king— that  is  to  say  (like  George  III.),  the  first  of  his 
family  born  in  England.  He  called  his  two  sons  by  English  names,  Edward 
and  Edmund,  And  now  he  almost  rebuilt  the  Abbey,  somewhat  recklessly 
destroying  the  Confessor's  Norman  work.  Erom  that  time  all  the  English 
kings  were  buried  here  until  George  IT.,  with  the  following  exceptions: 
Henry  IV.,  whose  ecclesiastical  zeal,  the  offspring  of  mingled  craft  and 
superstition,  led  him  to  choose  Canterbury;  the  Yorkist  kings;  Henry  YIH*, 
who  desired  to  lie  beside  bis  best-loved  wife,  Jane  Seymour  ;  Charles  I., 
James  II.,  and  George  I.  The  last  royal  viouvmtnt  is  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  only  monument  destroyed  by  the  Puritans  was  that  over  the  first  Puritan 
king,  Edward  VI.  Until  the  last  two  years  nothing  whatever  marked  tho 
resting-place  of  the  later  kings,  but  the  Dean  has  had  each  grave  traced  out* 
and  the  names  cut  on  the  lozenge  stones  of  the  pavement. 

The  Dean's  fourth  chapter  is  on  the  MvnummU  in  general,  and  we  may 
observe,  in  passing,  that  he  is  entirely  opposed  to  tho  proposal  to  remove  them. 
The  burial  of  famous  persons  in  the  Abbey  began  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  t 
and  is  owing  to  the  un worthiness  of  his  character,  liis  unbounded  favouritism 
led  him  to  bury  two  of  his  courtiers,  not  merely  within  the  walls,  but  beside 
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the  Confessor,  in  the  very  chapel  of  the  kings*  The  fashion  thus  begun  grew 
slowly  at  first ;  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  saw  it  at  its  height*  From  her 
time  the  Abbey  became  the  English  Temple  of  Fame,  and  the  desire  to  be 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  still  as  strong  as  ever.  And  thus  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  neither  in  life  nor  in  death  have  the  English  kings  been  separate 
from  their  people.  "Had  the  Abbey  of  St.  Deny s  admitted  within  its  walls 
the  poets  and  warriors  and  statesmen  of  France,  the  kings  might  yet  have  re- 
mained inviolate  in  their  graves.  Had  the  monarchy  of  France  connected  itself 
with  the  great  institutions  of  Church  and  State,  assuredly  it  would  not  have 
fallen  as  it  did  in  its  imperial  isolation.  Let  us  accept  the  omen  for  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster :  let  us  accept  it  also  for  the  Throne  and  State  of  England. 
At  first  burials  in  the  Abbey  took  place  in  chapel,  aisle,  and  nave,  without  any 
distinction  of  class  or  order*  But  after  a  while  a  system  became  discernible. 
Up  to  the  Ttiiddle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  north  transept,  like  the  north 
side  of  a  churchyard,  had  remained  almost  a  solitude.  The  burial  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  in  1778,  fixed  this  as  the  Statesmen'*  Comer.  Palmerston,  the  latest  buried 
here,  lies  by  his  side.  The  south  transept,  the  most  popular  part,  is  known  to  all 
visitors  as  Poet?  Corner.  Chaucer  was  the  first  poet  buried  in  it,  not,  however, 
as  a  poet,  but  as  a  courtier  of  King  Richard  II.  On  the  west  side  of  this  tran- 
sept also  are  gathered  the  monuments  of  the  men  of  letters ,  down  to  Macaulay 
and  Thackeray.  The  monuments  of  Wordsworth  and  Keble  under  the  western 
tower  may  perhaps  form  the  nucleus  of  a  New  Poets'  Corner.  But  time  would 
fail  us  to  go  through  the  muster-roll  of  the  English  worthies — warriors,  men 
of  science,  actors,  musicians  (pugilists  are  not  unrepresented) — whoso  tombs 
moet  our  sight  aa  we  go,  under  the  Dean's  loving  guidance,  through  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  chapter  on  *'  The  Abbey  before  the  Beformation  "  has  disappointed  us. 
There  is  a  £ood  deal,  of  course,  that  is  interesting,  but  we  fail  to  get  much  idea  of 
monastic  life.  The  Bean  gives  us  a  list  of  abbots,  but  they  are  names,  and 
nought  else,  and  it  is  small  compensation  to  be  told  minutely  where  each  is 
buried.  By  the  way,  we  wish  the  Dean,  as  he  speaks  so  much  of  the  environs 
of  the  Abbey,  had  told  us  something  about  tho  traditions,  connected  with  the 
Abbey,  of  the  old  Cock  in  Tothill  Street.  It  was  one  of  the  queerest  old  public- 
houses  wo  ever  saw,  and  filled  with  old  carvings,  some,  we  believe,  of  great 
antiquity.  It  has  been  removed  to  make  room  for  St.  Margaret's  National 
Schools :  and  what  has  become  of  the  carvings  we  know  not.  This  chapter  ends, 
with  felicitous  appropriateness,  with  the  setting  up  of  Caxton's  printing-press 
in  the  almonry,— a  fitting  precursor  of  tho  Boformation. 

The  chapter  on  "  The  Abbey  since  the  Reformation  "  contains  sketches  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  the  Commonwealth,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  eaos  with  a  magnificent 
summary,  which  we  long  in  vain  to  ouote.  We  cannot  end  without  one  word  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  generous  spirit  which  all  indeed  would  expect  in  Dean 
Stanley, — but  it  should  be  mentioned  for  the  example  of  all  authors,— which 
lends  ham  most  scrupulously  to  acknowledge  any  assistance  which  ho  has 
received  from  others.  If  he  quotes  at  second  hand  he  always  says  so.  If 
bt  .Mr.  Poole,  the  master-mason  of  the  Abbey,"  makes  a  good  suggestion  towards 
the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  it  is  put  down  to  him  invariably. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of  appendices.  The  index  might  be  more 
complete.  We  wanted,  for  instance,  to  find  something  about  Old  Parr,  and  had 
to  read  the  volume  straight  through  boforo  we  could  find  him.  We  beg  leave 
to  dose  with  one  suggestion.  The  history  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  remains  to 
be  written.  We  know  no  one  who  could  do  it  like  Dean  Stanley.  Will  he 
oblige  us  ? 

Tht  Trinity  of  Italy  :  or  the  Pope,  the  Bourbon,  and  tht  Victor  :  being  Historical 
Herniations  of  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Italy.  By  an  English 
Civilian,  for  eight  years  in  official  connection  with  the  Court  of  Naples. 
London :  Moxon. 

Never  was  book  published  with  a  more  unfortunate  title;  repelling  the 
reverent  by  its  apparent  profanity,  and  the  sober  by  its  sensational  conceit. 
But  never  were  book  and  title  less  connected.   The  work  is  a  very  interesting 
VOL.  VIII.  L 
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an^  ..Me  account  nf  the  latter  days  of  Bourbon  rule  in  Naples,  interspersed  vitti 
many  sketches  ut  character,  and  anecdotes  illustrative  of  them.  The  author  had 
admirable  opportunities  of  collecting  information ;  and  his  book  conveys  to  as 
certainly  mow  than  we  before  knew  of  "  King  Bomba"  and  his  ministers.  The 
following  portion  of  the  description  of  his  character  will  give  a  sample  of  the 
author's  powers  and  style : — 

u  In  this  constant  affable  reception  of  those  who  sought  him  lay  the  elements  (?)  of 
King  Ferdinand's  education.  He  had  the  gift  to  bid  each  man  bring  him  of  his  host, 
and  that  bast  ho  took  th«m  and  there.  On  all  subjecb  of  engineering,  of  architecture, 
of  military  history,  of  fortifications,  of  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  weapon*,  of 
foreign  costomt,  of  national  or  family  history,  of  scientific  inventions,  he  was  ever  a 
keen  questioner  and  an  attentive  auditor,  throwing  in  enough  remarks  of  his  own  to 
assure  his  entertainer  that  he  must  bt?  precise  and  accurate  in  his  statement*.  Even  in 
politics,  though  this  was  rare,  the  kin^  would  at  times  talk  with  much  apparent  candour 
with  an  Englishman,  A  close  acquaint  onci*  with  the  sovereign  led  to  the  conviction 
that  if  he  hiid  been  sent  in  hi*  youth  from  the  Circean  atmosphere  of  Naples,  if  ho  hud* 
received  anything  of  the  stern  and  sound  education  which  did  so  little  for  his  maternal 
uncle  of  Orleans,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  moat  popular  and  successful,  as  well  a* 
One  of  the  ableut,  of  European  sovereigns* 

u  That  ability  was  exerted,  however,  in  a  fatally  falau  direction.  Knowing  intimately 
his  own  people,  and  knowing  none  besides,  King  Ferdinand  eame  to  the  unhappy 
practical  conclusion  that  universal  untruth  l  ulu nss  could  only  ho  dealt  with  by  a  yet 
more  profound  and  suhtlo  untruth.  So  far  did  he  carry  the  maxim,  •  Qui  nescit  ois- 
eimulare  nescit  re^roaiV  that  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  Bvevet  know  when 
and  how  fur  he  deceived  them,  or  when  and  how  far  he  deceived  himself.  Keep  beside 
him,  and  ho  was  all  that  you  could  desire— lose  si^ht  of  him  for  a  moment,  and  you 
might  find  yourself  in  the  next  five  minutes  under  arrest."— (1\  122.) 

Our  author's  remarks  on  the  present  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  Italy 
are  well  worth  reading.  Though  in  etibstanco  such  as  occur  to  us  oil,  they 
aro  here  well  put  from  a  friendly (  though  not  from  a  flattering  point  of  yieiw. 
The  result  of  all  Ly  thus  stated.    At  tirst, — 

"  The  council  of  the  King  of  Italy  consist*:  4  of  one  man,  and  a  few  de*ks,  stools*  and 
pena,  each  occupied,  for  form's  sake,  by  personage.1  a  called  ministers.  When  Cavour 
breathed  hie  last,  the  desks  and  stools  and  pena  were  left  to  got  on  by  themidre*. 
They  have  made  great  ad  wince  in  one  direction,  the  accumulation  of  national  debt. 
That  appears  to  be  thu  most  tangiMo  result  of  Parliament  iry  Uurernment  in  Italy.  " 
— (P.  260.) 

Wo  have  noted  some  blemishes.  The  following  sentence  mssoa  our  power  to 
construe:  "It  hud  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  CWrention  with  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  by  virtue  of  which  the  iivo  Swiss  regiments  that  formed  the 
Corps  d?  Elite  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  the  Teal  guard  of  the  King-  was  about 
to  terminate  ,T  (p.  209).  Again  we  nave,  **  ever  has  and  ever  will  yield  perfect 
obedience"  (p.  202).  On  p.  li->7  we  read,  11  Among  the  southern  Italians  the 
Circevccs  supplied  by  their  rulers  are  almost  as  much  regarded  as  the 
Pavem."  Simmachus  (p.  301)  hi  mentioned  as  aixty- second  Bishop  of  Home. 
Nor  is  even  the  French  faultless,  On  p.  319  wo  have  "an  idSc  KnpaltoniqueJ9 
Ii"  wo  do  not  mistake,  the  Emptor's  famous  book  was  called  i(  Iks  id&*  Napo* 


III . — PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domr Attrition.     Hy  Chakos 
Pauwtn,  M.Am  F.ft.S.,  <fcc.    Two  to1s.>  8vo.    London:  Murray,  18GB, 

Wnra  Mr.  Darwin  startled  the  naturalist  world  oi^rbt  years  ago  by  the 
11  Origin  of  Species,"  the  book  was  at  once  accepted,  both  by  those  who  received 
and  those  who  rejected  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the 
hbtory  of  scientific  investi Ration.  Speculations  enough  there  bad  been  before 
on  the  eubjo^t,  but  no  attempt  at  calm  philosophical  induction.  The  Lttmarckian 
hypothesis,  and  the  speculations  of  "The  Yestigos/'  had  each  in  their  day 
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evoked  much  criticism,  had  been  eagerly  embraced  or  ruthlessly  ridiculed,  but 
none  of  their  supporters  could  feel  that  they  proposed  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  the  complex  phenomena  of  organic  life.  They  merely  expressed  the 
gasping  after  some  such  explanation  which  was  felt  by  many  minds— they 
merely  the  spasmodic  struggles  of  a  convulsed  arm,  clutching  at  a  solution,  not 
the  well-directed  movements  of  the  workman's  hand. 

But,  whatever  might  be  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Darwin  a  hypothesis,  only  the 
most  ignorant  and  superficial  could  identify  it  with  its  predecessors ;  whether 
visionary  or  demonstrable,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  self-consistent,  sym- 
metrical, thorough,  and  complete.  The  theory  was  philosophical,  and  was 
carried  remorselessly  to  its  bitter  end,  oven  up  to  the  "one  x>rimeva!  germ.'' 
There,  however*  it  left,  and  still  leaves,  the  problem  of  life,  an  unfathomable 
mystery.  No  doubt  Lamarck  and  "The  Vestiges,"  had  paved  tho  way  for 
Darwinism,  and  had  dimly  foreshadowed  it.  Lamarck  held  that  structurfs 
could  he  modified  through  modification  of  adaptation,  but  he  never  grasped  any 
law  of  development  The  author  of  "  The  Vestiges  "  assumed  a  pre-oxistenL 
type,  and  applied  time  as  his  only  factor.  Both  laid  hold  of  c«u*?j,  but  neither 
of  complete  causes,  nor  of  causes  of  universal  applicability.  But  Mr,  Darwin 
put-;  forth  in  In*  "  Origin  of  Species, n  as  the  causo  of  all  variation,  a  law  which 
is  demonstrably  tho  causo  of  much  variation,  and  in  which  law  many  other 
minor  causes  are  embraced— the  law  of  so-called  **  selection,"  41  natural  selec- 
tion," **  or  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  or  "  the  struggle  for  existence." 

Iu  his  first  work,  Mr,  Darwin  gavo  us  in  a  condensed  form  the  contusions  to 
which  ho  had  been  led  by  years  of  study  and  investigation,  and  supplied  us  with 
but  few  of  the  facts  on  which  his  induction  was  cased,  Tho  boldness  and 
sweeping  comprehensiveness  of  these  conclusions  almost  took  away  the  breath 
of  moat  naturalists.  But  it  was  felt  we  must  wait  for  the  facts,  which  he 
promised,  if  life  were  spared  him,  to  communicate  at  greater  length  to  the 
world ;  and  wo  were  assured  the  induction  would  then  bo  satisfactory.  These 
facts  wore  indeed  necessary ;  for  even  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  hypothesis 
had  to  admit  that  the  hiatuses  were  wide  and  many,  the  induction  often  appa- 
rently incomplete,  and  tho  pyramid  seemingly  built  on  its  apex.  There  was  a 
reluctance  felt  by  many,  though  expressed  by  few,  to  found  such  universal 
conclusions  upon  particular  premises.  But  the  confidence  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
judgment,  caution,  and  philosophic  insight  into  nature,  led  most  even  of  those 
who  shrank  from  hie  conclusions  to  await  with  anxiety  his  promised  justifica- 
tion. Many,  too,  who  were  ready  to  accept  the  Development  Hypothesis,  were 
uncertain  how  far  Natural  Selection  was  the  true  inodo  of  development  action. 
They  held  that  while  succession  and  modification  must  be  the  v&ne  ca  u$a  of 
existent  species,  yet  that  Natural  Selection  was  not  a  complete  explanation  of 
tho  modus  oprrandt,  though  far  hotter  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  destined 
liko  thorn  in  turn  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

At  length  Mr,  Darwin  has  redeemed  his  promise,  so  far  as  regards  one  portion 
of  his  subject.  Tho  two  ponderous  tomes  before  us,  with  their  close-set  type, 
and  endless  references,  bespeak  prodigious  labour.  Wo  are  ainaxod  at  the 
unremitting  observation  and  tho  vast  reading  which  has  heaped  these  mountains 
of  facte.  The  general  hue  of  argument  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus :  that 
what  man  has  effected  for  his  purposes  in  modifying  tho  structures  and  habiU 
of  animals  and  plants  by  conscious  select: on,  that  nature  has  done  unconsciously 
in  her  whole  realm  through  a  period  of  countless  a^es*  The  object  of  tho  first 
volume  is  not  to  describe  all  tho  many  races  of  animals  and  plants  which  have 
been  domesticated  or  cultivated  by  men,  but  merely  under  the  head  of  each 
ecies  to  give  those  facts  tho  author  has  been  able  to  collect  which  bear  on 
e  general  principle  of  variation.  On  fowls  and  rabbits,  but  above  all  on 
pigeons,  Mr.  Darwin  dilates  with  more  than  his  usual  fulness,  having  the 
materials  more  ready  to  hand. 

Thus,  domestic  dogs  and  cats,  horses  and  asses,  pigs,  cattle,  shuou  and  goats, 
domestic  rabbits,  pigeons,  fowls,  ducks,  gooso,  turkoyB,  canary-biros,  gold-fish, 
bees,  cereals,  culmarjT  plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  florists  flowers, 
leaf -variegated  plants,  are  all  successively  brought  under  review.  The  amount 
and  causes  of  selected  varieties  are  traced  with  great  fulness,  and  the  correlation 
of  variation  is  often  shown  in  a  manner  which  will  bo  now  to  many  naturalists, 
for  upon  this  mysterious  correlation  of  tho  different  parts  in  their  variability  iho 
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theory  largely  depends.  In  the  case  of  the  pigeon  this  is  very  clearly  shown  in 
the  correlated  diminution  or  increase  in  the  length  of  the  beak  and  claws,  and 
in  the  fowls  in  the  thickening  of  the  skull  in  the  Polish  fowl,  to  enable  it  to 
sustain  its  acquired  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  great  frontal  protuberance. 

As  to  the  dog,  Mr.  Darwin  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  our  many  breeds  have 
sprung  in  different  countries  from  distinct  wild  originals,  the  dog  having  been 
among  the  first  animals  domesticated  by  man,  and  almost  every  region  of  the 
world  possessing  some  feral  canine  species,  and  he  points  out  that  in  various 
countries  the  domestic  dogs  resemble  distinct  wild  species  still  existing  there. 
Thus,  the  Indian  dog  is  traced  to  the  North  American  wolf,  the  Esquimaux  dog  to 
the  grey  wolf,  the  Hare -Indian  dog  to  the  prairie  wolf,  the  dogs  of  South  America 
to  several  indigenous  species,  the  Pariah  dog  of  India  to  the  Indian  wolf,  the 
domestic  dogs  of  Lower  Egypt  to  the  Cam's  lupaster  of  the  country,  the  Bosjeeman 
dog  to  the  Qmk  mcsomdat  of  South  Africa.  Horses,  on  the  contrary,  are  traced 
to  one  lost  original,  as  are  asses,  while  all  our  breeds  of  pigs  may  be  clearly 
traced  to  two  groups,  Sua  nerojb,  and  tho  wild  original,  Sus  indiw,  of  Pallas, 
which,  however,  does  not  now  inhabit  India. 

The  most  exhaustive  chapters  are  those  on  the  fowl  and  the  pigeon.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  various  breeds  of  pigeons,  Mr.  Darwin  observes  : — 

11  In  order  to  understand  how  tho  chief  domestic  races  have  become  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  fanciers  constantly  try  to 
breed  from  tho  best  bird,  and  consequently  that  thoso  which  are  inferior  in  the  requisite 
qualities  are  in  each  generation  neglected,  so  that  after  a  time  tho  less  improved  parent 
stock*,  and  many  aub^iipiontly-forraed  intermediate  grades,  become  oitinet.  This  has 
occurred  in  the  case  of  tho  pouter,  turbit,  and  trumpeter,  for  these  highly -improved 
breeds  are  now  loft  without  any  links  closely  connecting  them  either  with  each  other, 
or  with  the  aboriginal  rock-pigeon.  In  other  countries,  indeed,  where  the  same  eare 
has  not  been  applied,  or  where  tho  same  fashion  has  not  prevailed,  tho  earlier  forms  may 
lonp  remain  unaltered,  or  altered  only  in  a  slight  degree,  and  we  are  thus  sometimes 
onnblod  to  recover  tho  connecting  links.  This  is  the  caso  in  Persia  snd  India  with  the 
tumbler  and  carrier,  which  there  differ  but  slightly  from  tho  rock*pigeon  in  tho  perfec* 
tioo  ol  their  beaks.  80,  again,  in  Java,  tho  fantail  sometimes  has  only  fourteen  caudal 
feathers,  and  the  tail  is  much  less  elevated  and  expanded  than  in  our  improved  birds, 
so  that  the  Java  bird  forms  a  link  between  a  first-rate  fantail  and  the  rock-pigeon." 

All  the  domestic  races,  Mr,  Darwin  concludes  with  confidence,  aro  descended 
from  Cohunbu  fj>w,  including  undor  this  name  certain  wild  races.  Their 
plasticity  of  organization  apparently  results  from  changed  conditions  of  life. 
Disuse  has  reduced  certain  parts  of  the  body.  Correlation  of  growth  so  ties 
the  organization  together  that  when  one  part  varies,  other  parts  vary  at  the  same 
time.  Similarly  all  our  breeds  of  fowls  are  traced  to  the  jungle  fowl,  Gating 
hankiva,  of  India.  Many  curious  examples  of  correlation  of  growth  are  here 
shown,  as  in  Cochin  and  game  fowls,  between  tho  colour  of  the  plumage  and 
the  darknoss  of  the  eggshell  and  even  of  the  yolk.  ( Though  in  this  instance 
we  should  observe  that  the  colour  of  the  game  fowl  egg  is  that  of  the  wild 
original,  and  tho  colourless  aholl  a  degeneracy  under  domestication.) 

Tho  chapters  on  cereals  and  other  cultivated  plants  are  full  of  suggestive 
matter,  though  the  little,  if  any  improvement  in  wheat,  e.g.,  from  the  earliest 
period,  in  spite  of  the  vast  care  which  has  always  boon  bestowed  on  its  selection, 
and  the  fact  of  the  modification  in  the  form  of  the  plants  bein^  attributable  only 
to  climate  and  soil,  seem  not  to  show  great  plasticity  of  organization,  but  rather 
•-Treat  adaptability  in  most  of  our  cereals,  while  we  cannot  trace  with  any 
certainty  a  wild  original  for  any  one  of  those  so  all-important  to  man. 

The  second  volume  Mr.  Darwin  has  devoted  to  the  deductions  from  the 
accumulated  facts  of  the  first  volume,  treating  first  of  inheritance,  then  of 
crossing,  of  selection,  of  the  causes  of  variability,  and  laws  of  variation. 
Towards  tho  end  of  the  volume  is  a  chapter  setting  forth  a  provisional  hypo- 
thesis of  pangenesis,  which  scarcely  can  be  said  to  be  directly  connected  with 
the  previous  portion  of  the  work,  except  as  offering  a  further  oxpansion  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  "  Origin  of  Secies." 

On  inheritance  we  see  that,  strong  as  is  its  force,  it  allows  the  incessant 
appearance  of  new  characters.  These,  whether  beneficial  or  injurious,  trifling 
or  important,  aro  all  liable  to  be  inherited.  The  chances  are  obviously  in 
favour  of  any  character  which  has  long  been  transmitted  true  or  unaltered 
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being  still  transmitted  true,  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  life  remain  the  same  ; 
when  these  are  changed,  the  most  (to  all  appearance)  permanent  characters 
are  changed. 

The  importance  of  crossing  and  the  evil  results  of  close  interbreeding  in  all 
Hying  things  are  set  forth  in  five  exhaustive  chapters.  But  is  there  not  a  covert. 
petitto  prxncipii  in  the  following  remarks  ? — 

11  Before  pairing  on  to  birds  I  ought  to  refer  to  man,  though  I  am  unwilling  to  enttr 
on  this  subject,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  natural  prejudices.  It  hag,  moreover,  been  dis- 
cussed by  various  authors  under  many  points  of  view  Mr.  Tylor  has  shown  that  with 
widely  different  races,  in  the  most  different  quarters  of  the  world,  marriages  between 
relations — gtcu  between  distant  relations — have  been  strictly  prohibited.  ....  *  Mr. 
Tylor  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  almost  universal  prohibition  of  closely -related 
marriages  has  arisen  from  their  evil  effects  having  been  observed,  and  ho  ingeniously 
explains  some  apparent  anomalies  in  the  prohibition  not  extending  equally  to  the 
relations  both  on  the  male  and  female  side.  He  admits,  however,  that  other  causes,  such  as 
thu  extension  of  friendly  alliances,  may  have  come  into  play.  Mr.  W.  Adam,  on  the 
other  hand,  concludes  that  related  marriages  are  prohibited  and  viewed  with  repugnance 
from  the  confusion  which  would  thus  arise  in  the  descent  of  property,  and  from  other 
still  more  recondite  reasons  ;  but  I  cannot  accept  this  view,  seeing  that  the  savages  of 
Australia  and  South  America,  who  have  no  property  to  bequeath,  or  fine  moral  feeling 
to  confuse,  hold  the  crime  of  incest  in  abhorrence. 

•*  it  would  bt  inter  eating  to  hio\ct  if  it  could  be  ascertained^  as  throwing  light  on  this  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  man,  what  occurs  uith  the  higher  anthropomorphous  apes,  whether  the 
young  males  and  females  soon  wander  away  from  their  parents,  or  whether  tho  old 
males  become  jealous  of  their  sons  and  expel  them,  or  whether  any  instinctive  feeling, 
from  being  beneficial,  has  been  generated,  leading  the  young  males' and  females  of  the 
same  family  to  prefer  pairing  with  distinct  families,  and  to  dislike  pairing  with  each 
other.  .....  It  seems  more  probable  that  degrad*_xl  savages  should  thus  unconsciously 

have  acquired  their  dislike  and  even  abhorrence  of  incestuous  marriages,  rather  than  that 
they  should  have  discovered  by  reasoning  and  observation  tho  evil  results." — (Vol.  ii., 
pp.  123,  124.) 

We  need  scarcely  remark  on  this,  that  the  very  epithet  degraded  suggests 
another  and  a  for  easier  solution  for  the  admitted  fact  than  tho  gratuitous 
conjecture  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  anthropomorphous  ape*. 

There  are  no  chapters  more  instructive  than  those  on  the  laws  which  govern 
variations,  the  author's  conclusions  from  the  vast  induction  he  has  accumulated. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  with  domesticated  animals  the  reduction  of  a  part 
from  disuse  is  never  carried  so  far  that  a  mere  rudiment  is  loft,  though  Mr. 
Darwin  believes  it  has  often  occurred  under  nature.  He  explains  this  belief 
both  from  the  limited  time  during  which  domestication  has  existed,  and  from 
the  protection  of  these  animals  from  the  struggles  for  life,  thus  shutting  out 
the  action  of  economy  of  organization*  On  the  contrary,  structures  rudi- 
mentary in  the  parent  species  become  partially  redeveloped  in  their  domes- 
ticated progeny. 

On  a  general  survey  of  the  work  we  are  compelled  to  admit  not  only  the  vast 
changes  which  man  has  artificially  induced,  but  the  force  of  the  argument  that 
the  like  may  have  often  occurred  in  nature.  The  fact  that  each  very  small  district 
has  had  its  own  peculiar  breeds  of  almost  every  domesticated  animal  and  cul- 
tivated plant,  that  isolation  kept  these  breeds  apart  for  many  ages,  and  yet 
that  they  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  wild  originals,  that  commerce  and 
increased  intercourse  have  rapidly  diminished  the  number  of  these  local  races, 
and  in  many  cases  have  utterly  extirpated  them,  are  arguments  of  great 
weight.  Again,  tho  law  of  reversion  in  the  case  of  domesticated  animals 
reverting  to  the  feral  condition,  which  has  often  been  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  hypothesis,  is  shown  to  be  actually  in  favour  of  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  because  the  animal,  restored  to  its  original  condition,  reverts  to  thoso 
characters  which  were  best  fitted  to  sustain  tho  struggle  for  existence  under 
those  conditions. 

That  these  variations  are  by  law  in  the  sense  of  preordination,  the  author 
cannot  admit. 

M  If  we  assume  that  each  particular  variation  was  from  the  beginning  of  all  time  pre- 
ordained, the  plasticity  of  organization  which  leads  tu  many  injurious  deviations  of 
structure,  as  well  as  that  redundant  power  of  reproduction  which  inevitably  leads  to  a 
struggle  for  existence,  and  as  a  consequence  to  the  natural  selectiun  or  survival  of  the 
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fittest,  must  appear  to  us  superfluous  laws  of  nature.    On  the  other  band,  an  Omni* 

potent  and  Omniscient  Creator  ordains  everything  and  foresee*  everything  Thua  we 
arc  brought  face  to  fiicu  with  a  difficulty  as  insoluble  as  is  that  of  free-will  and  pro- 
destination." — (Vol-  n\,  p.  432.) 

Mr.  Darwin  thus  well  submits  his  claim  to  bo  heard 

**  In  scientific  investigation  it  is  permitted  to  invent  any  hypothesis,  and  if  it  explains 
various  large  and  independent  eliiflses  of  hots,  it  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  well-grounded 

theory  Now  this  bypathenis  may  be  tested  by  trying  whether  it  explains  several 

large  and  independt-nt  classes  of  facts,  such  as  the  geological  succession  of  organic 
beings,  their  distribution  in  past  and  present  times,  and  their  mutual  affinities  and 
homologies." 

In  this  work  Mr.  Darwin  has  clearly  shown  the  plasticity  of  many  organiza- 
tions under  changed  conditions.  But  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  the 
difficulties.  We  must  wait  for  the  explanation  of*  the  geological  record,  we 
must  know  more  of  the  means  of  distribution,  above  all,  we  need  some  light 
on  that  which  is  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all;  the  possibility  of  transitions  in 
organs* 

We  can  only  hope  that  lifo  and  health  may  bo  spared  to  Mr.  Darwin  to  set 
before  us  as  fully  his  investigations  on  those  subjects,  as  hu  has  hero  elaborated 
the  methods  of  variation  under  domestication.  Wo  shall  then  be  better  able  to 
test  the  provisional  hypothesis  of  pangenesis. 

On  th?  Principle*  of  Grammar.    By  the  Rev,  E.  Thkixg,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of 
Uppingham  School.    Oxford  :  at  tho  Clarendon  Press.  1868* 
Recent  discussions  on  grammar  and  classical  learning  seetn  to  point  towards 
two  conclusions. 

On  the  one  hand,  tho  absurdity  of  teaching  boys  language  as  tho  chief  staple 
of  education  without  teaching  grammar  will  probably  become  more  evi- 
dent, and  bo  more  generally  recognised.  If  boys  go  to  places  of  education 
which  once  received  the  name  of  Grammar  Schools  from  the  subject  whioh  was 
considered  paramount  in  them,  and  come  away  without  knowing  anything 
worth  notice  about  that  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  foundation  of  then-  loarning, 
no  one  can  wonder  if  they  have  made  slow  progress,  and  have  failed  to  acquire 
the  power  of  seeing  into  questions  of  study  <*r  of  practical  lifo.  For  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  grammatical  knowledge,  as  it  should  be 
taught  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  ought  to  bo  in  great  measure  the 
implied  principle  of  their  correctness  of  thought,  and  the  instinctive  guide  in  tile 
expression  of  their  ideas. 

But  if  grammar  is  tn  be  taught  generally,  its  main  principles  must  evidently 
be  imparted  when  a  sufficient  array  of  facts  in  at  hand  to  elucidato  them  fairly. 
General  syntax-^as  fur,  that  is,  as  concerns  all  languages— should  be  known 
before  a  new  language  is  begun,  not  taught  at  equal  rate  with  it,  as  it  usually 
has  been  when  Latin  grammar  has  been  made  tho  hrst  introduction  to  universal 
grammar.  It  is  plain  that  tho  ehiof  difficulties  should  bo  *>ot  over  in  English, 
where  ell  the  words  and  constructions  are  familiar,  and  when?  explanation  of 
the  principle  is  all  that  is  wanted.  Boys  might  learn  the  earlier  parts  of  Latin 
in  half  the  time,  and  might  be  sound  littlo  scholars  into  the  bargain,  besides 
having  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  their  native  tongue,  if  their  course  were 
properly  cleared  before  they  entered  upon  it.  Indeed,  all  this  would  have  been 
seen  and  acted  on  long  ago,  if  Englishmen  had  not  been  strangely  slow  in 
studying  the  gTammar  of  their  magnificent  language.  English  grammar  has 
been  left  mainly  to  those  who,  not  speaking  tho  language  with  native  lips,  have 
been  forced  to  learn  how  to  express  themselves  in  it  by  exploring  its  principles, 
and  thus  coming  to  use  it  artificially.  Few  people,  perhaps,  know  how  much 
English  grammar  owes  to  the  philosophic  resesirch  of  the  North,  and  how 
little  to  genuine  Englishmen.  Mr.  Taring's  book  is  a  symptom  amongst  others 
of  the  rise  of  an  indigenous  school  of  English  grammarians,  alive  to  tie  genius 
and  idioms  of  the  English  language,  and  to  the  practical  precision  of  educated 
English  thought. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  nice  little  treatise  to  the  Clarendon  Press  Series. 
But  though  it  is  intended,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  educational  books  in  that 
series,  chiefly  for  those  who  are  looking  to  the  Oxford  middle-class  examinations, 
it  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  place  we  have  indicated.  It  will  prepare  boys 
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excellently  for  classical  learning,  by  teaching  them  the  commoner  principles  of 
grammar  as  exemplified  in  English.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  its  title  haa  been 
forgotten  in  its  too  exclusive  attention  to  our  own  language*  Perhaps  that  was 
unavoidable.  The  great  daideratum  in  this  department  of  learning,  a  universal 
grammar,  has  yet  to  como-;  and  Mr.  'Hiring,  of  course,  does  not  attempt  eucb 
a  task  as  that  in  his  present  volume*  Hie  rule  is  to  give  ample  expla- 
nations, which  load  up  to  the  enunciation  of  the  several  rules.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  there  is  too  much  explanatory  matter ;  but  on  the  wholo  this  part  IS 
excellently  done,  and  is  full  of  happy  and  vivid  expression,  which  iB  likely 
to  find  its  way  to  the  understanding  of  boys*  Of  his  general  plan  he  speaks 
thus: — 

"This  Grammar  aims  at  pointing  out  the  main  track  to  persons  who  already  can 
speak  and  read  the  language.  It  in  ton  da  to  do  aw  Ay,  if  possible,  with  the  idea  of 
mystery,  and  of  a  mysterious  power  in  words  which  utaketj  them  act  on  each  other, 
instead  of  being  thought- brick  a  fitted  into  their  places  ut  the  pleasure  of  the  builder. 
This  is  the  main  plan." — (Preface,  p.  vi.) 

At  the  end*  though  indeed  it  occupies  more  than  five-sevenths  of  the  whole  work, 
is  a  capital  collection  of  passages  illustrative  of  the  earlier  part,  selected  from 
Shakapeare,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson.  This  is  a  most  useful  feature,  and  is 
entirely  due  to  Mr.  Thrlng's  own  diligence  and  skill,  and  will,  we  think,  be 
highly  valued.  Altogether  this  little  book,  both  in  its  matter  and  appearance, 
is  highly  creditable  to  its  author,  and  to  tho  managers  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
Series. 

Thoro  are,  however,  a  few  defects,  some  of  which  we  will  now  notice. 
The  "Sketch  of  Grammar,"  with  which  the  treatise  opens,  contains  several 
questionable  statements.  For  instance,  the  theory  that  "mere  animals  are  shut 
up  in  thomselves*  and  remain  unchanged ; the  last  words,  by  the  way,  which 
are  more  than  doubtful,  seem  to  bo  added  as  mero  ballast  to  the  sentence ; — that 
contrariwise  11  men  constantly  send  out  parts  of  their  inner  life; "  and  that 
language  is  one  "shape  in  which  men  embody  thomselves,11  is  neodlesa,  out 
of  place,  and  indeed  fanciful.  Again,  Mr.  Turing  is  probably  right  in  making 
the  article  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  as  it  would  indeed  have  been  generally 
considered  long  ago,  had  not  our  notions  of  grammar  been  often  limited  by  Latin 
and  Greek,  as  well  as  properly  founded  upon  them*  But  why  reject  interjection  a  t 
unless  indeed  to  keep  up  a  mystic  number  of  eight  ?  Mr.  Thring  has  en- 
tangled himself  in  his  own  not*  M A  preposition  is  a  word  placed  before  a  noun 
to  fasten  it  on,  in  sense,  to  i  vorb  or  adjective."  **  An  interjection  ...  if  it  takes 
a  word  after  it,  as  ah  me,  is  a  preposition*"  Wo  may  ask.  To  what  "verb  or 
fidjectivo  "  iIck^  "  tih"  fusion  "  mo"  op  F  rlomly.  universal  grammar  would  not 
reckon  fewer  than  nine  parte  of  Bpeeoh,  if  the  article  is  a  separate  one  of  itself. 
Why  not  then  say  so  ?  These  are  not  the  only  blemishes  in  this  section* 
Again,— 

iJ  Tho  word  *  governed*'  is  not  used  in  this  work,  as  it  gives  ft  false  idea  of  the  con- 
nection between  words.  Words  fit  into  each  other ;  Uio  shape  of  a  drawer  as  much 
determines  the  shape  of  the  place  it  tits,  us  thu  shappi  of  the  pUcts  determines  the  shape 
of  the  drawer*"— (P.  32,  note.) 

Very  true,  and  happily  expressed*  J5ut  **  taken  In/  the  transitive  verb/*  the 
phrase  employed  in  the  text,  is  open  to  a  similar  objection.  It  implies  a  false 
notion  of  personality  or  agency  in  words. 

Lastly,  compound  sentences  are  dismissed  with  much  less  than  their  fair  share 
of  attention,  and  the  treatise  loses  by  the  scant  notice  of  them. 


IV*. — POETBY,  FICTION,  AND  ESSAY, 
Poems  Written  for  a  Child.   By  Two  Friends.    Loudon :  Strahan  &  Co.  1868. 

"  This  child  is  very  difficult  to  baptize, n  said  tho  tipsy  clergyman  at  the 
font,  when  he  could  not  find  tho  place  in  the  Prayer-book.  This  child's  book 
is  very  difficult  to  review*  say  we  ;  some  of  its  best  things— long  familiar  to  us 
—having  got  into  our  head.    It  is  only  lovers  who  are  privileged  to  keep  on 
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saying  the  same  things  over  and  over  again  without  being  found  guilty  of  same- 
ueBB  ;  there  is  no  phase  of  criticism  that  will  pass  muster  a  dozen  times  on  &> 
page.  If  we  were  a  child— instead  of  being  the  next  be§t  thing,  that  is,  tho 
parent  of  children— we  might  take  Rosalind's  counsel,  and,  being  m  gravelled 
for  lack  of  matter,"  kiss  both  **  A  *  and  "  B  "  in  a  heart-full  sentence,  and  so 
adieu*  But  as  it  is,  we  can  simply  say  that  if  there  is  a  sweeter  child's  book 
than  this,  we  do  not  know  it.  Some  of  our  contemporaries,  in  noticing  it,  have 
said  that  the  metaphors  and  cadences  of  fiome  of  the  poems  reminded  them  of 
Wordsworth ;  and  some  euch  comparison  is  inevitable.  But  it  is  quite^  a 
mistake  to  criticise  the  series  called  M  Fairy  Facts  N  by  the  canons  of  the  fairy 
tale  proper — as  one  of  our  contemporaries,  otherwise  just  to  the  book,  has  done. 
They  are  not  intended  for  fairy  tales,  they  are  nursery  extra vagancep.  worked 
by  machinery  which,  for  convenience,  is  catted  by  the  name  of  fairy/1 

"A"  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  new  writer,  but  apparently  with  a  fixed 
manner;  at  all  events,  the  same  peculiarities  are  obvious  in  all  the  poems, 
bearing  that  signature.  With  the  manner  of  11  B  *'  attentive  readers  of  fugitive 
literature  must  have  been  for  many  years  familiar  ;  it  has  undergone  no  change 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  writer.  Minute  criticism,  then,  would  bo 
useless,  addressed  to  the  work  either  of  u  A  "  or  "  B.M  We  simply  add  two 
remarks.  First,  no  lover  of  poetry  who  buys  this  little  book  for  his  children 
will  be  content  that  it  should  bo  familiar  only  to  nursery  readers.  Second, 
those  who  have  no  conception  whatever  of  iU  contents  wiil  be  assisted  if  we 
inform  them  that  it  contains,  among  other  lovely  little  poems,  one  which  they 
may  remember  having  seen  in  Aunt  Judy,  entitled  14  A  Child  to  a  Eose,"  and 
one  which  they  may  remember  having  seen  in  Quod  Word*,  entitled  **  The  Lady 
and  the  Rooks." 

Alice  Oramt.  A  Novel,  Tn  2  vols,  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1868, 
Tnis  is  scarcely  a  novel  \  but  it  is  a  series  of  attractive  pictures  of  Scottish 
life  in  a  village  or  small  town,  with  a  thread  of  story  running  through  them ; 
the  story  being  that  of  the  fortunes  of  a  Scottish  schoolmaster's  family.  There 
is  a  little  too  much  quasi -dramatic  mishap  and  quasi*  dramatic  coincidence  in 
the  narrative,  though  it  is  well  told,  with  touches  of  genuine  pathos,  genuine 
humour,  and  frequent  picturesqueness,  A  drowning,  a  flight  in  disgrace,  a 
love-story  tragically  broken  off,  a  romantic  death,  and  a  romantic  return,  are  a 
good  deal  of  the  sort  for  two  volumes.  But  the  naturalness  of  the  author's 
vein,  rippled  by  poetic  feeling,  and  allowing,  as  it  does,  the  clearest  possible 
reflections  of  character  to  make  their  way  to  the  mind,  carries  the  reader  on 
through  the  five  hundred  pages,  and  he  shuts  ufj  11  Alice  Cxneme T1  with  a  Btrong 
impression  that  the  author  will  bo  heard  of  again,  and  warm  acknowledgments 
of  the  purity,  sincerity,  and  height  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  book.  One  doubts, 
at  first,  whether  the  author  is  to  be  set  down  as  a  man  or  a  woman ;  but  the 
balance  of  indications  is  in  favour  of  his  being  a  man — intensely  Scotch,  and 
particularly  M  raw."  The  chief  characters  in  the  book,  ATr.  Graeme,  Mr.  Bums 
the  minister,  Mr.  Laurie  tho  false  lover,  and  even  Mr.  Lockhart,  are  very 
felicitously  presented;  and  tho  remorse  and  subsequent  conduct  of  Laurie, 
aft  or  Alice,  recovered  from  the  illness  caused  by  his  misconduct,  rejects  him, 
are  even  powerfully  told. 

There  is  so  much  merit  in  this  littlo  story,  and  so  much  real  promise,  that  it 
may  seem  almost  unkind  to  notice  small  defects,  and  yet  it  may  bo  due  to  the 
author  to  specify  one  or  two  which  are  not  of  the  kind  that  growth  and  expe- 
rience would  nttttonrily  tend  to  make  impossible  in  subsequent  writings.  Some 
of  the  quotations  and  bits  of  the  authors  reading  are  introduced  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bo  conclusive  as  to  his  inexperience — and  in  matters  of  this  kind  practice 
in  writing  is  the  cure.  But  practice  will  not  necessarily  make  an  incorrect 
maimer  into  a  correct  one.  On  page  87,  vol.  i.,  we  have  41  whom"  applied  te 
cats.  On  pope  101,  vol.  i.r  thorp  is  ll  romark  about  lb'1  phi\ise  "leiral  profes- 
sion "  which  is  wholly  unmeaning,  unless  it  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension 
of  tho  force  of  the  word  M  legal."  On  page  105,  vol.  i,t  we  have  a  sentence  be- 
ginning thus  41  He  had  already  gaugrd  her  diameter  pret  ty  well  to  It  that  of  an 
inquisitive  old  maid 11 — which  is  intolerably  awkward.  And  there  are  numerous 
left -handed nc L-ses  of  expression  scattered  over  both  volumes.    More  important 
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than  this  kind  of  gaucherie  is  a  peculiarity,  which  turned  the  scale  of  our  own 
doubts  as  to  the  aex  of  the  writer,  namely,  an  occasional  coarseness  of  expres- 
sion. "  Haunches 11  is  unobjectionable ;  but  H  posteriors  "  and  *'  nether  parts 11 
are  not  elegant.  The  description  of  Mrs.  Laurie's  personal  appearance  on  page 
129  of  volume  iL  is  downright  vulgar,  Mr.  MacDouald,  in  oue  place,  apologizes 
for  using  the  word  "  skin  1  at  all  in  speaking  of  a  woman — an  excess  of  refine- 
ment on  Mr,  MacDonald' s  part,  but  an  excess  in  the  right  direction,  All 
descriptions  of  people's  personal  appearance  should  bo  reticent ;  and,  of  course, 
the  rule  applies  with  double  force  to  the  personal  appearance  of  women.  On 
page  195,  vol.  ii,,  we  have  this : — 

"  Tho  morning  was  warm,  and  the  perspiration  of  mingled  excitement  and  lun  had 
bedewed  his  face— a  peculiarity  in  which  he  was  not  single,  however,  for  almost  every 
worshipper  ....  rubbed  his  hot  face.  ....  Here,  a  rough,  red-nosed  farmer,  .  ,  .  * 
behind  him  his  heavy-footed  wife,  symmetrical  as  a  beer-barrel;  followed  by  her 
mincing  daughter,  chewing  her  parasol -point,  and  simpering  sis  sweet  as  sugar.  Next, 
a  pale-faced,  dyspeptic  procurator  '*  [why  should  we  be  informed  of  the  condition  of 
anybody's  stomach  f] ;  **  and  at  his  elbow  the  ....  Dean  of  Guild,  a  heavy  fob-chain 
dangling  at  his  creBCtaot  pauneh** 

Lastly,  wo  have  a  lover  coughing  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  mistress.  But 
there  is  no  poetry  in  coughing,  and  no  lover  would  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
however  hard  pressed.  There  is  a  certain  hardntu  of  realism  throughout ;  one 
example  of  which  is  tho  frequency  with  which  the  word  u  gas  "  is  mentioned. 
It  is  enough,  in  serious  writing,  to  say  11  the  light,"  without  distracting  atten- 
tion by  tolling  us  what  the  light  is— and,  perhaps,  this  one  instance  will  do 
duty  for  a  dozen.  If — to  recur  to  the  question  of  coarseness — it  is  ever  essential 
(apart  from  frank  imitation ,  in  which,  of  course,  it  always  is  essential)  to  reter 
openly  to  any  of  tho  enclosed  facts  of  life,  it  may  bo  done  by  a  humorous 
periphrasis.  An  admirably  typical  example  occurs  in  George  Eliot,  where  the 
servant  maid  of  the  Tullivors  is  indignant  (when  the  furniture  is  to  be  sold) 
that  other  people  should  have  the  use  of  polished  tables  and  chairs,  over  which 
she  had  many  a  time  had  to—**  sufFer  a  waste  of  tissue  by  evaporation/1 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  because  we  have  given  more  space  to  these  little 
matters  than  to  the  higher  qualities  of  "  Alice  Graeme,"  that  we  do  not  strongly 
feel  the  reality  and  promise  of  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  we  mention,  frankly 
and  at  length,  the  way  in  which  a  certain  pervading  rawness  atfects  us,  because 
we  think  it  desirable  that  a  new  writer,  so  capable  of  giving  delight  to  a  large 
class  of  readers,  should  be  made  aware  exactly  how  trifles  may  interfere  with 
his  reception  by  certain  people.  We  have  no  doubt  of  meeting  him  again  in  a 
better  work  than  **  Alice  Gneme  "—though  wo  have  pleasure  in  repeating  that 
that  is  a  good  and  interesting  story. 

Wayside  Thoughts  :  being  a  Series  of  Desultory  Essays  on  Education.  By  D'ABCY 
W*  Thompson,  Author  of  "Day-Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster,"  ** Sales 
Attici,"  etc,  &c.    Edinburgh :  W.  P.  Nimmo* 
We  always  read  Mr.  D'Arcy  Thompson  with  a  kind  of  puzzled,  doubtful 
admiration.    In  everything  he  writes  there  is  much  merit  of  a  kind ;  fine  points 
of  thought  gbmmer  keen  through  a  dusty  medium,  confused  of  egotistic  remi- 
niscences and  wayward  conceits  ;  but  there  is  no  balance  or  steadiness  about 
any  of  his  prose  etforts  we  have  yet  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  peruse.  The  vibratory 
sell -conscious  movement  is  constantly  felt  beneath  the  surface  of  his  thought, 
breaking  it  up  into  discontinuous  fragments  in  a  manner  which  has  repeatedly 
made  us,  perhaps  somowhat  inconsistently,  revert  to — 

"  The  fair  pearl  necklace  of  the  Queen, 
That  burst  in  dancing,  and  the  pearls  were  spilt.'* 

''Day-Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster"  contained ; much  that  was  fresh,  quaint, 
pathetic,  and  practically  valuable ;  but  it  would  havo  required  a  deal  of  ingenuity 
to  have  so  disengaged  the  useful  from  the  superincumbent  nebulous  matter  as 
to  have  given  it  its  full  effect  and  made  it  really  available.  His  lecture  on 
Story-Telling,  delivered  in  Dublin  last  year,  was  simply  spoiled  by  the  same 
cause  ;  and  even  the  egotistic  cement  apparent  in  many  of  Ms  renderings  in 
11  Sales  Attici,"  lessened  a  little  the  worth  of  that  otherwise  able  book— at  least. 
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in  the  eyes  of  scholars.  But  in  the  "Wayside  Thoughts"  we  find  that  Mr, 
Thompson  has,  as  though  on  system,  confirmed  and  oonoentratcd  the  waist 
faults  of  his  stylo  both  of  thinking  and  writing.  Sotting  up  still  more  decidedly 
than  in  "Day-Dreams"  as  an  educational  reformer,  he  persists  in  trying  to  raise 
an  ideal  on  the  scanty  pedestal  of  his  own  experience.  Some  excuse  may, 
perhaps,  fall  to  be  made  in  consideration  of  tho  circumstances  under  which  these 
*'  Wayside  Thoughts*'  were  delivered,— that  is,  as  lectures  to  audiences  in 
America ;  but  little  and  exceptional  details  of  personal  experience  form  poor 
bases  for  scientific  principles ;  and  the  temptation  to  elicit  a  laugh  so  grows  with 
what  it  feeds  on,  that  Mr.  Thompson,  in  too  eagerly  pointing  his  arrow  with 
unsmelted  autobiographic  metal,  has  sometimes  become  rather  coarse  in  the 
effect  he  has  produced-  His  arrows — to  use  his  own  words— are  not  *4  shot  out 
into  space  blindly,  and  at  nothing  ; "  but  many  of  them  are  14  desultory  arrows, 
shot  from  a  lnr^e  circumference"  (p.  21)* 

Much  tact  is  necessary,  wo  know,  to  make  a  lecturo  on  education  interesting 
to  a  mixed  audionco ;  but  that  this  can  bo  done,  and  done  effectively,  without 
having  recourse  to  such  expedients,  Mr,  Farrar's  and  Professor  Huxley's  recent 
lectures  may  bo  cited  as  conclusive  proofs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  furtner  illus- 
tration were  needed  of  the  bad  effect  that  accrues  in  directly  interjecting  purtly 
autobiographic  matter  into  scientific  discussion,  wo  have  simply  to  refer  to 
Mr*  Johnson's  able  essay  in  the  14  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education* 

Chi  essential  matters  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  much  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Thompson.  He  perhaps  gives  himself  up  too  much  to  a  reactionary  position 
with  regard  to  classics,  and  is  a  little  keen  in  his  dislike  of  grammar;  but  he  is 
not  so  extreme  as  oither  Mr*  Lowe  or  Mr.  Farrar,  and  is  only  offensive  in  forms 
of  expression  induced  by  continual  references  to  his  own  doings,  as  at  p.  248, 
where  ho  gives  his  dictum  on  the  futility  of  Latin  verse-making.  Now,  making 
Latin  verse*  may  really  be  a  means  of  education  in  one  case  and  may  not  prove 
so  in  another  ;  and  here  we  have  a  concrete  illustration  of  tho  main  fault  we 
have  complained  of  in  Mr.  Thompson,  His  notion  of  using  modern  languages 
as  pathways  and  helps  in  the  at  tuiument  of  classics  is  not  without  some  bftflU  y  wt 
genuine  knowledge  i^tran^ely  helps  the  acquisition  of  all  other  knowledge ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  modern  larifj-uji^os,  as  drawing  blood  from 
forms  of  life  more  kindred  with  our  own,  are  more  likely  to  prove  attractive  1o 
boys  who  have  noun  Germans,  and  Frenchmen,  and  Italians,  and  spoken  with 
them* 

Mr.  Thompson's  dislike  of  corporal  punishment  does  not  harmonise  very  well 
with  his  unaccountable  admiration  of  thu  Larc-dieuioman  system,  more  espe- 
cially as  regards  women;  and  we  confess  that  some  remarks  in  the  outset  of 
'Aiis  volume,  hav.;  somewhat  eonfused  the  line  impression  of  tho  tender  pathos  of 
"Tint,  Tint,  Tint,"  which  had  remained  with  us.  A  hard  physical  discipline, 
which  makes  no  account  uither  of  intlividual  will  or  possibility,  can,  in  innu- 
merable cases,  be  nothing  else  thuu  a  worse  kind  of  corporal  punishment*  I&6 
Spartuu  system  made  tho  State  the  parent — a  parent  without  love — and  under 
it  human  nature  attained  the  highest  point  it  could— military  regularity  and 
order ;  but  certainly  our  modern  life,  in  which  individuatity  disappears  to  such 
an  extent,  needs  to  draw  but  little  from  snch  a  system- 

W«  are  unite  ready  t1^  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  more  and  more  including 
physical  science — especially  natural  history — in  the  course  of  school  and  uni- 
versity education  ;  but  wo  also  see  more  and  more  the  need  of  keeping  clear  of 
all  exclusive™  ?ss— the  only  real  safeguard.  Wo  have  much  of  new  to  gain,  but 
also  much  of  old  to  treasure  ;  and  it  ik  always  the  tendency  of  reformers  to  mag- 
nify the  one  at  the  exponas  of  the  other*  Mr.  Thompson  might  do  service  m 
this  diroction,  if  he  would  but  clearly  separate  two  different  elements  in  his  books* 
In  his  next  effort  we  trust  he  will  patiently  develop  a  scientific  ground  on  which 
to  set  forth,  dearly  and  with  full  practical  force,  his  thoughts  on  our  educational 
system,  which  will  then  have  an  added  value. 

Country  Tmvn*t  and  the  /-V«c<  thrtf  Jill  in  M<»Uth  Civilization.    By  the  Author 
of  ' '  Three  Months*  Rest  at  Pnu/'    London  :  Boll  and  Uiddy. 
Tins  is  a  well- written  and  thoughtful  litllo  hook.    The  author  has  concen- 
trated in  it  tho  result  of  large  reading  and  mature  reflection ;  and  in  a  modest 
volume  we  have  something  like  an  exhaustive  treatise,  with  no  protension,  but 
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simple  and  thorough  from  first  to  last.  The  matter  has  been  very  carefully  and 
skilfully  laid  out.  and  there  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  philosophy  of  life  and  pro- 
gress lying  waiting  for  the  careful  reader  under  this  very  unpretending  exterior. 
One  . or  two  of  the  chapters  might  be  not  unfitly  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Mall  and  Mr.  Buskin ;  for  the  author,  while  doing  justice  to  both, 
and  accepting  from  them  whatever  is  worthy  of  permanent  value,  cleverly 
applies  to  many  of  their  statements  and  theories  the  trying  logic  of  common 
sense.  We  wish  we  could  go  into  some  of  the  important  questions  here  raised ; 
but,  differing  a  little,  and  agreeing  much  with  the  author,  we  can  only  aiford 
to  recommend  the  book  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  questions 
bearing  intimately  on  sociology. 


V.— MISCELLANE  OUS. 

Six  Months  in  India.   By  Mart  Cajip  enter,  Author  of 1 1  Our  Convicts/1  *  *  Last 
Davs  of  Eommohun  Boy,"  Ac.  Two  Volumes,  London :  Longmans,  Green, 

&  Co.  1*63. 

Children  of  the  State  :  the  Training  of  Juvenile  Faupers.    By  Florence  Hill, 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1868, 

We  place  these  two  works  together t  not  only  because  of  a  certain  kindred* 
ness  of  subjeot  and  of  aim,  hut  also,  and  more  so,  because  both  the  offspring 
of  a  female  pen,  and  witnessing  to  the  growth  of  that  large  and  intelligent 
participation  of  the  worsen  of  our  day  in  the  solution  of  social  problems  which 
is  one  of  the  most  cheering  characteristics  of  the  ape. 

Miss  Carpenter's  "Six  Months  in  India,"  if  its  two  volumes  had  been  com- 
pressed into  one  by  the  omission  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  addresses,  letters, 
reports  of  meetings,  &c,  with  whioh  it  is  stuffed,  would  have  been  ono  of  the 
most  interesting  works  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  exhibits  to  us  literally 
the  dawn  of  a  new  moral  world  in  the  far  flast.  Although  her  journey  to  India 
had  no  more  definite  social  object  in  view  than  the  "  gaining  such  information 
as  might  load  to  futuro  help  in  the  matter  of  female  education/1  yet,  owing 
perhaps  chiefly  to  tho  generous  initiativo  taken  by  the  Government  of  Bombay 
under  Sir  Bartlo  Erere,  in  anticipating  her  arrival  by  a  circular  notification  to 
almost  all  departments  of  Government  in  anywise  connected  with  the  handling 
of  social  questions,  requesting  them  to  furnish  her  with  all  information ,  and 
afford  her  all  facilities  for  inspection,  her  visit  widened  out  into  a  general  though 
necessarily  brief  survey  of  the  condition  of  women,  education,  reformation,  and 
penal  discipline,  on  her  line  of  route;  whilst  old  family  relations  with  tho 
earliest  of  Hindoo  religious  reformers,  the  late  Rammohun  Roy,  brought  her 
meanwhile  naturally  into  contact  with  two  at  least  of  tho  most  remarkable 
religious  movements  of  tho  day  amongst  the  Hindoos.  It  is  indeed  to  be  re- 
gretted that  her  tour  should  have  boeu  so  arranged  as  to  have  deprived  her  of 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  regions 
of  India,  such  as  Central  India,  the  North-West,  and  the  Punjab,  or  again  the 
Neilgherries  and  Tinnevelly,  whilst  carrying  her  twice  through  the  greater  part 
of  her  line  of  travel.  Arriving  at  Bombay,  her  first  journey  took  her  to  Surat 
and  Ahinedabad  and  back,  Foona  being  visited  alter  her  return.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded south  by  coast  steamer  to  Calicut  and  Beypore,  crossing  over  by  rail  to 
Madras ;  thence  again  northwards  by  steamer  to  Calcutta,  from  whence  her 
visits  only  extended  within  a  narrow  range,  as  to  Serampore,  Bishnagur,  &c. ; 
and  the  return  journey  only  followed  the  same  line,  including  this  time  a  stay 
at  Calicut,  which  she  had  only  passed  through.  Still,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
six  months'  visit,  extending  over  three  Residences,  and  accompanied  with 
probably  unexampled  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  most  active-minded 
and  intelligent  portion  of  the  native  community,  of  one  whose  mind  was  ripened 
by  a  iaree  experience  of  men  and  things,  will  have  given  such  a  person  a  truer 
general  knowledge  of  tho  condition  of  India  and  its  people  than  is  possessed  by 
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many  an  old  Indian  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  quarters,  in  a  cutcuorry,  or 
in  a  merchants  office. 

And  the  picture  she  draws,  on  the  whole,  is  a  most  cheering  one.  It  has  iU 
shadows,  and  dark  ones  too.  The  young  gentleman  who  prepares  himself  for 
the  exorcise  ufntlico  in  Imlin  un  t In?  way  out  l>y  mlli^ting  "  kirks  and  blows  on 
any  unfortunate  coloured  persons  he  might  come  across the  employers  of 
native  labourers,  who  lay  it  down  that  the  natives  M  cannot  be  improved the 
Anglo-Saxon  snobs,  who  tell  educated  Hindoos  that,  as  the  Ai  conquered  race,'* 
they  Bhould  *' salaam  every  Englishman  they  meet;1'  the  military  men,  with 
the  word  u  niggers TT  always  on  their  lips,  the  great  gulf  betwoen  the  two 
races  of  which  the  intelligent  natives  of  Madras  lament  the  existence;  the  long 
course  of  contumely  implied  in  their  objection  to  the  learning  of  English  bv 
their  women,  that  they  do  not  want  them  "to  be  made  humble  Christians; ' 
the  general  neglect  of  prison  discipline  and  instruction,  carried  to  that  shameful 
extent  that  female  prisoners  are  generally  trusted  to  male  warders  only ;  worst 
of  all,  perhaps,  the  gulf  "  apparently  in  some  respects  mora  impassable  than 
between  Europeans  and  educated  Hindoos/1  which  separates  the  educated 
natives  from  the  ignorant  masses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  everywhere  palpable 
evils  of  false  worship  and  idolatry  in  its  grossest  forms,— all  these  belong  to  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture.  Yet  the  darkness  is  that  not  of  falling,  but  of 
departing  night.  Everywhere  on  her  path  one  seems  to  feel  life  striving, 
struggling  to  freu  itself  from  the  grasp  of  age-long  death.  Five  years'  absence 
in  England,  where  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  were  sufficient  to  make  Miss 
Carpenter's  Hindoo  fellow- voyager  feel,  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  4*  surprised 
at  tho  friendly,  courteous  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  all  the  English 
gentlemen  he  met**  The  success  of  Miss  Carpenter's  own  mission  speaks 
volumes  for  the  progress  of  India,  both  through  the  frankness  of  official  cour- 
tesy which  was  displayed  to  her,  and  the  warmth  of  native  feeling  with  which 
she  was  everywhere  greeted*  In  the  41  good  old  days  "  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, tho  examples  of  Mr,  Silk  Buckingham  or  of  Captain  Peter  Gordon  a» 
sufficient  to  show  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  an  interloper  presuming  to 
inquire,  think,  speak  for  himself  or  herself  on  suck  matters  as  she  was  encou- 
raged to  busy  herself  with.  In  the  religious  sphere,  what  can  be  more 
pregnant  with  interest  than  the  two  great  movements  of  the  Veda  Sanaj 
(whose  head-quarters  are  at  Madras),  aiming  at  pure  Theism  and  moral 
reformation,  but  willing  still  to  accept  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
Brahmiuism,  to  be  gone  through  "  as  mere  matters  of  routine,  destitute  of  all 
religious  significance,"  but  without  any  "endeavour  to  deceive/'  or  stooping 
"to  equivocation  or  hypocrisy  in  order  to  avoid  unpopularity  and  ol  the 
Brahmo- Sanaj  of  Calcutta,  which  already  discards  all  idolatrous  rites,  of  which 
the  more  advanced  party,  under  the  eloquent  and  fearless  Baboo  Kashub 
Ghunder  Sen,  is  at  least  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God"  ?  Yet  even  these 
remarkable  movements  are  not  so  gratifying  as  Miss  Carpenter's  repeated 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Christian  missions— to  the  '*  cheerful  contentment" 
of  a  "very  poor"  Christian  village  near  Ahmedabad — to  the  "more  open  and 
happy  expression  of  countenance'1  by  which  she  "could  generally  detect"  the 
"  convert  teachers  at  a  school/'  Perhaps  the  most  cheering  among  five  conclu- 
sions which  Miss  Carpenter  has  come  to  after  her  six  months  of  observation  is 
the  third,  viz.,  "that  tho  time  is  come  when  the  Hindoos  gladly  welcome 
friendly  intercourse  with  Europeans,  provided  this  is  conducted  with  the  care 
which  true  courtesy  suggests,  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  social  customs.  '  And  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  she  gives 
of  the  closeness  to  which  such  intercourse  may  already  attain  is  that  of  her 
reception  ^by  the  assistant-judge  of  Ahmedabad — a  native  gentleman  who  has 
broken  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Civil  Service — when  at  a  dinner* tfcMfi 
presided  over  by  a  native  lady,  the  judge's  wife,  and  whilst  conversing  with 
animation  in  English,  it  was  difficult  for  her,  she  says,  to  realise  the  idea 

"  That  I  was  tho  only  individual  thereof  Saxon  race ;  that  the  young  lady  with  me,  to 
whom  English  had  become  moro  familiar  than  her  own  language,  and  who  waa&Chriftmn, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Coolin  Brahmin,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  exclusive  of  wots; 
and  that  my  other  friends,  who  had  not  embraced  Christianity,  were  of  the  ancient 
unmixed  races,  of  Hindoos'  who  had,  without  renouncing  their  nationality,  broken 
through  the  bonds  imposed  by  ancient  custom,  and  were  anxious  to  bring  Western 
civilization  intv  Unit  vwu  eounirj 
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Ahmedabad,  it  may  indeed  be  observed,  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  the  very  sunniest  spot  in  all  Miss  Carpenter's  recollections  of  India. 
But  the  want  of  sympathy  between  place  and  place  in  India  is  so  preat  that  an 
educational  inspector  in  Calcutta  told  her  that  she  might  "as  well  speak  in 
England  of  what  is  done  in  the  school  of  some  remote  Tillage  in  Russia!  ae  to 
us  here  of  such  a  place  us  Ahmedabad." 

Hiss  Carpenter  has  travelled  forth,  to  India  to  tell  us  of  the  need  of  female 
education  tnera  Miss  Florence  Hill  has  stayed  at  home  to  tell  us,  amongst 
other  things,  of  its  fearful  deficiencies  amongst  ourselves,  at  least  in  our  lowest 
class*  Inveigh  as  we  please  against  the  caste  system  of  India,  as  opposing  a 
barrier  to  all  improvement,  yet,  if  we  would  be  honest,  we  should  confess  that 
there  is  a  servile  caste  amongst  ourselves,  of  men  and  women,  who  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  never  rise,  or  think  of  rising,  from  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
social  scale ;  who  have  bartered  away  all  idea  of  self-dependence  for  the  prospect 
of  workhouse  maintenance ;  in  which  the  woman  in  particular  has  sunk  bo 
unspeakably  low,  that  she  cannot  even  rise  to  the  level  of  ordinary  fwr~bom 
vice,  and  that  '*  penitentiaries  and  other  institutions  for  fallen  women  are  loth 
— some  absolutely  refuse— to  receive  those  brought  up  in  workhouses,  from 
despair  of  the  possibility  of  reclaiming;  them.'*  So  completely,  in  fact,  have 
the  workhouse  school  and  the  female  ward  of  the  workhouse  become  in  many 
instances  the  mere  feeders  of  the  brothel,  that  not  only  can  it  be  stated  that 
"  out  of  a  single  workhouse  in  London,"  of  "  eighty  girls  who  had  left,  it  and 
gone  to  service,  it  was  found  that  every  one  of  them  was  on  the  streets,1'  but 
that  11  many  girls,**  says  the  guardian  of  a  large  union,  41  discbarge  themselves 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  return  late  to  the  house/' 
Talk  of  the  licentious  worships  of  the  past  or  of  the  present,  of  Indian  nautoh- 
girls  or  Egyptian  almehs !  Where  was  vice  ever  held  in  such  honour  as  in 
this  Christian  England  of  ours,  which  thus  trains  and  keeps  its  hereditary 
harlots  at  the  public  cost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  sets  up  shrines  to 
Venus  Meretrix  under  the  patronage  of  almost  every  Hoard  of  Guardians  ?  So 
exclusive  is  this  training,  that  the  objects  of  it  are  literally  too  often  fit  for 
nothing  else.  The  workhouse  girls  of  Cork,  when  first  admitted  in  1864  to  an 
industrial  home,  were  so  ignorant  of  ordinary  life,  "  that  they  did  not  even 
know  how  to  use  knives  and  forks."  A  few  years  earlier,  those  of  Dublin 
11  had  never  seen  a  pot  put  on  the  tire,  nor  a  joint  of  meat,  nor  undressed  voge* 
tables,  nor  could  some  of  them  go  up  and  down  stairs  without  falling/'  And, 
if  such  instances  of  helplessness  are  set  down  to  sheer  neglect,  what  shall  one 
h:iv  to  those  which  rr.-sult  from  over-care,  us  in  that  painfully  ludicrous  one  of 
the  girl  falling  into  vice  after  being  brought  up  in  a  district  school,  and  re* 
ceived  into  one  of  the  homes  of  the  M  Rescue  Society,"  who  "actually  cried 
because  she  was  required  to  carry  water  up-stairs,  *bot  and  cold  water  having,* 
she  said,  *  been  laid  on  all  over  the  builaing  in  which  she  had  grown  up  ? ?  n 
Yet,  either  way  the  result  is  the  same — state -bred,  state- fostered  vice. 

How  to  root  out  this  plague  ?  Miss  Hill,  after  passing  in  review  workhouse- 
schools,  pauper  apprenticeships  to  manufactures,  district  schools,  industrial 
homes,  the  results  of  the  boarding-out  system  abroad  and  at  home,  under  state 
or  voluntary  agency,  and  tie  condition  of  out-door  pauper  children,  invites  us  to 
conclude  (amongst  "other  things)  that 1 4  the  method  practised  in  our  pauper  schools 
is  contrary  to  that  established  by  nature,  and  fails  signally  in  producing  good 
results that  11  the  4  family  system/  as  pursued  in  industrial  homes,  and  as 
11  more  precisely  followed  in  *  boarding  out,'  while  it  secures  separation  from 
fait  paupers,  conforms,  as  nearly  as  practical  obstacles  permit,  to  the  course 
prescribe*!  by  nature  herself;"  and  that  "  its  success  has  been  proved  by  long 
and  varied  experience/*  Few  who  read  her  book  will  fail  to  follow  her  to  her  con- 
clusions ;  ana  yet,  when  one  has  done  so,  how  for  they  seem  from  being  capablo 
of  general  realization  !  TThat  awful  problems  remain  unsolved  behind  f  Granted 
that  hereditary  pauperism  is  only  to  be  cut  off  by  reviving  the  family  feeling, 
the  scenes  of  home,  in  these  serflings  of  the  State.  But  where  are  the  homes 
to  be  found  for  all  of  them  ?  and  even  now,  what  mockeries  of  a  home  are  they 
not  thrust  into,  from  the  time  of  that  terrible  case  of  Jane  Wilbred,  which  first 
start  kid  our  generation  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  arising  as  it  did 
in  the  very  heart  of  London,  in  the  busy  and  learned  Temple,  to  the  last  ones  of 
maltreatment  of  pauper  servants  and  apprentices  which  have  been  so  frequent 
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many  an  old  Indian  who  has  spent  a  Lifetime  in  quarters,  in  &  cutcherry,  or 

in  a  merchant's  office. 

And  the  picture  she  draws,  on  the  whole,  is  a  most  cheering  one.  It  has  its 
shadows,  aud  dark  ones  too.  The  young  gentleman  who  prepares  himself  for 
the  exercise  of  office  in  India  on  the  way  out  by  inflicting  ' 1  kicks  and  blows  on 
any  unfortunate  coloured  persons  he  might  come  across the  employers  of 
native  labourers,  who  lay  it  down  that  the  natives  u  cannot  be  improved;"  the 
Anglo-Saxon  snobs,  who  toll  educated  Hindoos  that,  as  the  **  conquered  race/1 
they  should  M  salaam  every  Englishman  they  meet;"  the  military  men,  with 
the  word  "  niggers  "  always  on  their  lips,  the  great  gulf  between  the  two 
races  of  which  the  intelligent  natives  of  Madras  lament  the  existence ;  the  long 
course  of  contumely  implied  in  their  objection  to  the  learning  of  English  by 
their  women,  that  they  do  not  want  them  *l  to  be  made  humble  Christians; 
the  general  neglect  of  prison  discipline  and  instruction,  carried  to  that  shameful 
extent  that  female  prisoners  are  generally  trusted  to  male  warders  only ;  worst 
of  all,  perhaps,  the  gulf  M  apparently  in  some  respects  more  impassable  than 
between  Europeans  and  educated  Hindoos,'1  which  separates  the  educated 
natives  from  the  ignorant  masses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  everywhere  palpable 
evils  of  false  worship  and  idolatry  in  itB  grossest  forms, — all  these  belong  to  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture.  Yet  the  darkness  is  that  not  of  falling,  but  of 
departing  night.  Everywhere  on  her  path  one  seems  to  feel  life  striving, 
struggling  to  free  itself  from  the  grasp  of  age-long  death.  Five  j^eara1  absence 
in  England,  where  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  were  sufficient  to  make  Miss 
Carpenter's  Hindoo  fellow- voyager  feel,  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  **  surprised 
at  tne  friendly,  courteous  manner  in  which  ho  was  received  by  aU  the  English 
gentlemen  he  met.'*  The  success  of  Miss  Carpenter's  own  mission  speaks 
volumes  for  the  progress  of  India,  both  through  the  frankness  of  official  cour- 
tesy which  was  displayed  to  her,  aud  the  warmth  of  native  feeling  with  which 
she  was  everywhere  greeted*  In  the  '*  good  old  days 11  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  examples  of  Mr,  Silk  Buckingham  or  of  Captain  Peter  Gordon  ar» 
sufficient  to  show  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  an  interloper  presuming  to 
inquire,  think,  speak  for  himself  or  herself  on  such  matters  as  she  was  encou- 
raged to  busy  herself  with.    In  the  religious  sphere,  what  can  be  more 

fjregnant  with  interest  than  the  two  great  movements  of  the  Veda  Sanaj 
whose  head- quarter*  are  at  Madras),  aiming  at  pure  Theism  and  moral 
reformation,  but  willing  still  to  accept  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
Brahminism,  to  be  gone  through  M  as  mere  matters  of  routine,  destitute  of  all 
religious  significance,'1  but  without  any  "  endeavour  to  deceive,1*  or  stooping 
u  to  equivocation  or  hypocrisy  in  order  to  avoid  unpopularity,"  and  of  the 
Brahmo-San&j  of  Calcutta,  which  already  discards  all  idolatrous  rites,  of  which 
the  more  advanced  party,  under  the  eloquent  and  fearless  Baboo  Keshub 
Grander  Sen,  is  at  least  M  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God"  ?  Yet  even  these 
remarkable  movements  are  not  so  gratifying  as  Miss  Carpenter's  repeated 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Christian  missions — to  the  "cheerful  contentment" 
of  a  "very  poor"  Christian  village  near  Ahmedabnd— to  the  more  open  and 
happy  expression  of  countenance**  by  which  she  4  *  could  generally  detect1*  the 
"  convert  teachers  at  a  school."  Perhaps  the  most  cheering  among  five  conclu- 
sions which  Miss  Carpenter  has  come  to  after  her  six  months  of  observation  is 
the  third,  vizM  4  *  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  Hindoos  gladly  welcome 
friendly  intercourse  with  Europeans,  provided  this  is  conducts i  with  the  care 
which  true  courtesy  suggests,  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  social  customs.  And  perhaps  the  meet  striking  instance  she  gives 
of  the  closeness  to  which  such  intercourse  may  already  attain  is  that  of  her 
reception  »by  the  assistant-judge  of  Ahmedabad — a  native  gentleman  who  has 
broken  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Civil  Service — when  at  a  dinner-table* 
presided  over  by  a  native  lady,  the  judge's  wife,  and  whilst  conversing  with 
animation  in  English,  it  was  difficult  for  her,  she  Bays,  to  realise  the  idea 

M  That  I  was  the  only  individual  there  of  Saxon  race  ;  that  the  young  lady  with  me,  to 
whom  English  had  become  more  familiar  than  her  own  language,  and  who  was  a  Christian, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Coolin  Brahmin,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  exclusive  of  sects ; 
aud  that  my  ether  friends,  who  had  not  embraced  Chrtstinaitv,  were  of  the  ancient 
unmixed  races,  of  Hindoos)  who  had,  without  renouncing  their  nationality,  broken 
through  the  bonds  imposed  hy  ancient  custom,  and  were  anxious  to  bring  Western 
civilization  into  theii  uwu  country.** 
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Ahmedabad,  it  may  indeed  be  observed,  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  social  point 
of  view,  the  very  sunniest  spot  in  all  Miss  Carpenter's  recollections  of  India. 
But  the  want  of  sympathy  between  place  and  place  in  India  is  ho  great  that  an 
educational  inspector  in  Calcutta  told  her  that  she  might  "as  well  speak  id 
England  of  what  is  done  in  the  school  of  some  remote  Tillage  in  Russia,  as  to 
ua  here  of  such  a  place  as  Ahmedabad." 

Miss  Carpenter  has  travelled  forth  to  India  to  tell  us  of  the  need  of  female 
education  tnere.  Miss  Florence  Hill  has  stayed  at  home  to  tell  us,  amongst 
other  things,  of  its  fearful  deficiencies  amongst  ourselves,  at  least  in  our  lowest 
class.  Inveigh  as  we  please  against  the  caste  system  of  India,  as  opposing  a 
barrier  to  all  improvement,  yet,  if  we  would  be  honest,  we  should  confess  that 
there  is  a  nor  vile  caste  amongst  ourselves,  of  men  and  women,  who  from  gene* 
ration  to  generation  never  rise,  or  think  of  rising,  from  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
social  scale ;  who  have  bartered  away  all  idea  of  self-dependence  for  the  prospect 
of  workhouse  maintenance ;  in  which  the  woman  in  particular  has  sunk  so 
unspeakably  low,  that  she  cannot  even  rise  to  the  level  of  ordinary  fret-horn 
vice,  and  that "  penitentiaries  and  other  institutions  for  fallen  women  are  loth 
— some  absolutely  refuse — to  receive  those  brought  up  in  workhouses,  from 
despair  of  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  them.'1  So  completely,  in  fact,  havo 
the  workhouse  school  and  the  female  ward  of  the  workhouse  become  in  many 
instances  the  mere  feeders  of  the  brothel,  that  not  only  can  it  be  stated  that 
"out  of  a  single  workhouse  in  London,"  of  **  eighty  girls  who  had  left  it  and 
gone  to  service,  it  was  found  that  every  one  of  them  was  on  the  streets,"  but 
that  M  many  girls,"  says  the  guardian  of  a  largo  union,  11  discharge  themselves 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  and  return  late  to  the  house," 
Talk  of  the  licentious  worships  of  the  past  or  of  the  present,  of  Indian  nautoh- 
girls  or  Egyptian  almehs !  Where  was  vice  ever  held  in  such  honour  as  in 
this  Christian  England  of  ours,  which  thus  trains  and  keeps  its  hereditary 
harlots  at  the  public  mat  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  sets  up  shrines  to 
Veuus  Meretrix  under  the  patronage  of  almost  overy  Board  of  Guardians  ?  So 
exclusive  is  this  training,  that  the  objects  of  it  are  literally  too  often  fit  for 
nothing  else.  The  workhouse  girls  of  Cork,  when  first  admitted  in  18G4  to  an 
industrial  home,  were  so  ignorant  of  ordinary  life,  "that  they  did  not  even 
know  how  to  use  knives  and  forks."  A  few  years  earlier,  those  of  Dublin 
1 1  had  never  seen  a  pot  put  on  the  fire,  nor  a  joint  of  meat,  nor  undressed  vege* 
tables,  nor  could  some  of  them  go  up  and  down  stairs  without  falling."  And, 
if  such  instances  of  helplessness  are  set  down  to  sheer  neglect,  what  shall  one 
say  to  those  which  result  from  over-cure,  as  in  that  painfully  ludicrous  one  of 
the  girl  falling  into  vice  after  being  brought  up  in  a  district  school,  and  re- 
ceived into  one  of  the  homes  of  the  * 1  Rescue  Society , ' 1  who  "actually  cried 
because  she  was  required  to  carry  water  up-stairs,  *  hot  and  cold  water  having,* 
tdie  said,  'been  laid  on  all  over  the  building  in  which  she  had  grown  up? 
Yet,  either  way  the  result  is  the  same— state -bred,  state- fostered  vice. 

How  to  root  out  this  plague  ?  Miss  11:11,  after  passing  in  review  workhouse- 
schools,  pauper  apprentice  ships  to  manufactures,  district  schools,  industrial 
homes,  the  results  of  the  boarding-out  system  abroad  and  at  home,  under  state 
or  voluntary  agency,  and  the  condition  of  out-door  pauper  children,  invites  us  to 
conclude  (amongst  other  things)  that M  the  method  practised  in  our  pauper  schools 
is  contrary  to  that  established  by  nature,  and  fails  signally  in  producing  good 
results;"  that  u  the  *  family  system,1  as  pursued  in  industrial  homes,  and  as 
still  more  precisely  followed  in  ;  boarding  out,'  while  it  secures  separation  from 
adult  paupers,  conforms,  as  nearly  as  practical  obstacles  permit,  to  the  course 
prescribed  by  nature  hei-self ;"  and  that  "its  success  has  been  proved  by  long 
and  varied  experience."  Few  who  read  her  book  will  fail  to  follow  her  to  her  con- 
clusions ;  and  yet,  when  one  has  dono  so,  how  far  they  seem  from  being  capable 
of  general  realization  !  ^yhat  awful  problems  remain  unsolved  behind !  Granted 
that  hereditary  pauperism  is  only  to  be  cut  off  by  reviving  the  familv  feeling, 
the  scenes  of  home,  in  these  serflings  of  the  State.  But  where  are  tlie  homes 
to  be  found  for  all  of  them  ?  and  even  now,  what  mockeries  of  a  home  are  they 
not  thrust  into,  from  the  time  of  that  terrible  case  of  Jane  Wilbred,  which  first 
startled  our  generation  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  arising  as  it  did 
fa  the  very  heart  of  London,  in  the  busy  and  learned  Temple,  to  the  last  ones  of 
maltreatment  of  pauper  servants  and  apprentices  which  have  been  so  frequent 
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the  great  body  of  Dissenters  apart  from,  and  antagonistic  to,  the  Church!  are 
in  reality  very  slight ;  is  it  not  possible  to  reconcile  them  P"  Or  again  :  11  If 
Gladstone,  and  Stanley,  and  Lowe,  aiul  Disraeli  would  only  shake  hands  and 
work  together  for  the  honour,  and  security,  and  permanency  of  our  country 
and  institutions,  the  constitution  would  be  safe,  the  Radicals  would  be  defeated, 
and  the  knaves  would  starve/ * 

Ay,  and  if  the  moon  were  only  made  of  gTeen  cheese  


Sib, 


To  the  Editor  or  tits  CowTSMtoRAinr  Review. 

Cambridge,  April  Mh,  1868. 
In  the  Contemporary  Review  ol  this  month  I  rend,  at  p.  575T  i(  There  is        in  the 
Middle  BcuooIh  Commission  Report)  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Cambridge 
examination,  in  nearly  all  of  which  the  girls  were  ahead  of  the  boys/' 

The  subjoined  table  shows  approximately  the  state  of  the  case  in  1866,  the  year 
preceding  the  publication  of  the  Keport. 
The  decimals  in  all  cases  represent  fractions  of  full  marks,  j 

It  is  true  that  there  were  certain  points  in  which  the  girls  papers  struck  the  examiners 
as  superior  to  these  of  the  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
girls  were,  in  most  cases,  picked  out  as  likely  to  succeed,  while  many  schoolmasters 
sent  in  their  boys  in  whole  classes. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Sour  obedient  servant, 

Thokas  Ma&jlut. 

^CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1B66. 
Highest  Ma  Hit  9  ostjunbh  in  bach  Section. 

Jumob, 


Skntob 
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English  
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Greek  

French  |  
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Hotany    ,    .    .    ,  , 

Drawing*  

Music  
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Boys. 
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85 
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•56 
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■8 

■628 

•9 
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72 

•72 

Geology  . 

■675 

■56 

Attained  the 

At  Lai  tied  tho 

Pint  CI  a**. 

602 

♦877 

Per  cent. 

1807 

2-47 

Thomas  Makkhy,  A-M+j  General  Secretory. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Contemfokjlry  Review, 
Sin,— As  your  correspondent  hits  said  that  he  did  nut  intend  to  accuse  Signor  Mazzini 
of  cowardice,  and  "doufl  full  justice  to  Ins  honesty  and  sincerity,"  it  might  seem  that 
thore  would  be  no  further  need  for  trespassing  on  your  space/  But  the  words  which 
immediately  follow  the  confession  I  have  quoted,  call  for  a  word  of  remark.  No  sooner 
has  your  correspondent  said  that  he  "  doe*  full  justice  to"  my  illustrious  friend's 
"  honesty  and  sincerity/'  than  he  bring*  forward  a  string:  of  charges  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  former  question,  too  vague  to  be  answered,  hut  evidently  too  scrioua  in  intention  to 
pass  without  rtmark.  If,  therefore,  your  correspondent  will  set  forth  those  charges 
candidly  and  honestly— explaining  exactly  what  he  dots  mean— in  any  nowspaper  or 
magazine,  I  have  no  doubt  that  either  I  or  some  other  friend  of  Signor  Mazzuii's  will 
bo  able  to  meet  them  as  they  deserve. 

Tours  respectfully, 

IS,  Hart  Street,  Bioomitbun/,  April  22nd.  C.  E,  Maurice, 


E an atu m .  In  the  April  Number,  page  6G9  (twice )tfor  «  Mr.  Woodham/'  read 41  Mr. 
Woodard," 


AN  OXFORD  ART-SCHEME. 


TT  has  given  us  much  satisfaction  to  see  such  great  and  general 
J-  interest  taken  in  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition.  It  appears 
to  have  appealed  to  a  genuine  feeling  for  both  art  and  history  in 
many  minds ;  and  this  may  give  us  a  starting-point  for  an  inquiry 
which  will,  we  fear,  be  rambling  in  progress,  and  perhaps  dubious  in 
result,  but  which  we  are  now  fairly  drawn  into.  It  is  that  of  the  con- 
nection between  Art  and  History.  We  have  long  been  anxious  that 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  particular,  should  at  least  recognise  the 
profession  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  and  encourage 
it,  if  possible,  by  affording  means  of  special  education,  and,  indeed, 
by  instituting  examinations  and  offering  prizes.  Our  views  some 
months  ago  took  the  form  of  the  scheme  included  in  this  paper,  which 
has  received  a  certain  measure  of  approval  from  competent  autho- 
rities in  the  University,  though  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  or  in  what 
form  it  may  be  publicly  brought  forward.  Reminiscences  of  tuition  in 
our  own  day,  and  remonstrances  of  tutors  at  present,  have  convinced 
us  that  it  is  almost  essential  to  the  success  of  the  plan  to  connect 
the  study  of  Art-History  and  practice  with  the  school  of  Modern 
History.  Now  the  historical  value  of  portrait  has  been  felt  this  year 
very  thoroughly  :  it  has  been  understood  once  more  how  great  a 
light  is  thrown  on  history  by  biography,  and  how  powerfully  the 
record  of  a  man's  appearance  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  bears  on  his 
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biography, — that  is  to  say,  on  our  interest  in  it,  and,  indeed,  on  our 
true  understanding  of  it-  Pictorial  history  in  a  written  form  has,  it  is 
true,  been  made  a  kind  of  byword.  But  whether  indulgence  in  florid 
description  has  become  too  common  among  our  historians  or  not,  ifaem 
can  be  no  doubt,  either  that  vivid  word-pictures  in  moderation  help  one 
through  a  book  in  a  delightful  manner,  or  that  knowledge  obtained 
from  them  abides  very  long  in  most  people's  minds.  It  may  easily 
be  said  that  pictorial  ideas  conveyed  by  words  or  on  canvas  have 
more  to  do  with  teaching  one-sided  views  of  history  than  with  inves- 
tigation and  evidence  as  to  facts ;  and  that  a  vividly  wrong  idea  of  an 
event  or  period  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  a  prosaically  accurate  one. 
But  this  is  only  arguing  from  the  abuBe  of  a  good  thing  in  favour 
of  ita  total  disuse,  and  may  be  dismissed  to  the  limbo  of  well-meant 
fallacies,  there  to  rest  a'while,  yet  reappear,  clamoHum  phmvia^  like 
the  arguments  against  logic  and  rhetoric,  intoxicating  liquors, 
athletic  exercises,  and  the  use  of  human  reason. 

To  an  honest  student  of  history,  a  keen  sense  of  the  reality  of 
historical  events  can  do  no  harm :  his  idea  of  them  may  be  coloured 
by  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  but  the  great  point  is  that  he  should 
not  be  without  any  idea  at  all.  We  may  always  trust  to  time  and  con- 
tradiction, and  especially  to  his  own  progress  in  understanding  events 
and  characters,  to  save  him  from  the  sharp  indecent  certainty  of 
the  doctrinaire,  who  sees  all  things  through  his  own  glasses,  and 
cannot  forgive  his  fathers  for  not  having  been  perfectly  well  up  in: 
his  views.  The  historical  value  of  portrait  illustrates  the  uses  of  the 
imagination  of  fact  for  teachers  and  learners  of  history.  It  may  be 
misused  or  over-applied ;  it  is  possible  for  a  powerful  and  brilliant 
writer,  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  instance,  almost  to  preoccupy  the  minds 
of  his  readers  with  his  view  of  every  character  in  history ;  so  as 
unconsciously  to  beg  all  questions  about  the  given  man  or  woman,  as 
he  himself  would  rule  them.  And  this  is  done  in  a  pictorial  way. 
The  great  wit  and  poet  grasps  the  reader,  as  it  were,  by  the  back  of 
the  mental  neck.  He  makes  you  face  his  portrait — say,  of  the  sea- 
green  Robespierre,  or  of  Mirabeau  in  his  splendid  ugliness,  "shaking 
the  hurc,  or  black  boar's  head,"  which  he  took  pride  in  resembling, 
like  William  de  la  Marck.  Then  Mr.  Carlyle  asks  you  all  through 
the  history,  Could  tbis  sea-green  individual  do  anything  that  waa  not 
mean  or  contemptible,  and  could  my  gigantic  Mirabeau  or  my 
Titanic  Danton  really  do  wrong  at  all  ?  One  feels  at  last,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  says,  that  if  Robespierre  had  been  sanguine  and  Danton 
bilious,  there  would  have  been  no  Reign  of  Terror.  Now  a  set  of 
authentic  portraits,  which  would  really  enable  the  spectator  to  judge 
for  himself  whether  Robespierre  actually  looked  green  at  all,  and  what 
Mirabeau  Kan  like  when  he  spoke ;  and  how  far  Danton,  chatting 
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with  Caraille  Desmoulins,  resembled  Danton  as  Minister  of  Justice 
during  the  days  of  September,  would  probably  add  greatly  to  our 
confidence  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  descriptions.  Their  correctness  seems, 
on  the  whole/to  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  their  brilliancy ;  and  duller 
-sketches  may  be  less  true. 

Now  there  is  portraiture  of  places  and  events  as  well  as  of  men  ; 
and  it  is  from  nature,  which  is  the  same  in  ceaseless  change,  as  well 
as  from  documents  and  portraits  of  those  who  went  before  us,  that 
true  historical  painting  of  a  scene — that  is  to  say,  of  men  in  aetion — 
may  be  done.  And  when  such  work  is  done  in  public  fresco,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  masses  of  the  people  will  learn  that  they  too  have 
a  history,  and  that  they  themselves  inherit  the  great  deeds  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  past,  and  are  expected  also  to  do  and  endure,  and  that  all 
the  great  majority  of  Christian  men  departed  are  not  mere  names  in 
school-books  or  names  unknown,  and  that  the  tremendous  Past  bears 
witness  to  the  awful  Future.  Whether  it  bo  from  ignorance  or  from 
prejudiced  pursuit  of  learning,  a  total  disbelief  in  all  history  has 
infected  our  generation.  A  man  reads  up  a  period  for  a  purpose,  to 
write  its  history,  to  express  his  political  views — the  past  is  fought 
over  as  if  it  were  the  present,  and  facts  and  characters  are  voted 
upon  rather  than  examined.  The  consequence  is,  a  scepticism  about 
all  historical  truth  whatever,  and  men  despair  of  it,  ua  Mr.  Arnold 
seems  to  do,  when  he  declines  to  consider  whether  there  be  any  truth 
or  not  in  Kiuglake's  "Crimean  War;"  because  "one  foam-bell 
more  or  less  on  the  Mississippi  of  falsehood  called  history  does  not 
matter.1'  Accomplished  scholars  find  criticism  enough  to  satisfy 
their  minds,  without  attending  to  history.  But  it  is  not  desirable 
that  ordinary  people  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  classes  should 
go  through  life,  in  some  way  and  sense  doing  the  duties  of  citizens, 
soldiers,  merchants,  and  workmen,  yet  never  realizing  the  existence 
of  their  ancestors  and  their  own  connection  with  the  dead,  nor  quite 
understanding  that  Englishmen  lived  their  lives  before  the  first 
Reform  Bill.  Now  public  frescoes  would  appeal*  on  the  part  of  history, 
to  large  masses  of  men  who  certainly  are  the  worse  for  not  knowing 
about  it.  "We  all  cry  out  for  ideas,  for  culture,  for  knowledge  of 
true  and  beautiful  things,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  get  a  trial  for 
this  means  of  conveying  knowledge.  Peoplo  have  an  idea  that  men 
might  learn  from  records  in  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  dark  ages, 
but  that  they  have  now  advanced  beyond  any  means  of  instruction 
which  are  not  dull  and  unmeaning.  And  at  the  very  same  time  that 
book*  are  illustrated  in  every  possible  way  for  those  who  can  buy 
them,  walls  of  churches  and  schools  are  left  blank  of  instructive 
imagery. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  scheme  proposed  for  Oxford : — 
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Prevfa  of  Oxford  Art-Scheme. 
It  ia  considered — 

1.  That  by  recognising  Art  as  an  Oxford  study,  this  University 
would  materially  raise  the  position  of  all  artists. 

2.  That  if  highly  educated  young  men  could  be  led  to  apply  them- 
selves to  Historical  Art,  a  powerful  school  of  decorative  Fresco  would 
be  the  almost  certain  result,  and  that  such  a  school  would  have 
important  influence  on  popular,  or,  indeed,  on  all  other  education. 

3.  That  the  connection  between  the  history  of  Italian  Painting 
and  other  Art,  and  the  studies  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Modern 
History,  is  obvious  and  important. 

4.  That  tin  University  Academy,  or  system  of  Art -instruction, 
might  be  begun  at  small  expense  as  follows  : — 

There  should  be  University  prizes  (as  the  Scholarships  at  the 
Taylor  Institutions),  with  other  rewards,  smaller  or  larger 
according  to  funds. 

a,  A  part  of  these  should  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Associates  of  Arts,  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Freeholders  and  Medallists  of  Art-Schools,  and  other  fit 
persons. 

b.  A  part  should  be  reserved  for  Classmen  (say  3rd  and  above) 
of  the  Modern  History  and  Lit.  Hum.  Schools.  It  is  obvious 
that  Classmen  engaged  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  in 
severe  studies  of  other  kinds  would  seldom  be  on  equal  terms 
in  technical  skill  with  Art-students  not  so  occupied. 

The  Examination  for  these  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the 
Law  and  Modern  History  Schools ;  and  consist  of — 

a.  Papers  in  Art-History,  Greek  and  Italian,  and  in  Criticism ; 
and 

bt  A  drawing  from  the  Antique,  with  some  original  work  in 
water  or  oil-colour,  to  bo  produced  on  the  spot  in  the  Uni- 
versity School  in  a  stated  time. 
For  Instruction^  there   should  be  a  non-resident  Professor, 
like  the  Professor  of  Poetry,  and  a  resident  Reader  of 
Italian  History,  who  might,  if  possible,  instruct  in  some 
branch  of  Art  also,  or  a  Reader  alone.    There  might  be 
[honorary]  Lecturers  on  special  subjects,  and  the  Master  of 
the  present  Art-School  (who  is  highly  competent)  might  bo 
encouraged  to  teach  drawing  from  the  Antique. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Rafael  and  Turner  drawings  in  the 
University  Collections  have  a  special  value  as  an  Educational  Col- 
lection for  students,  far  beyond  the  attractions  they  possess  for  the 
general  public.    They  and  the  building  which  contains  them  should 
be  devoted  to  Art-instruction, 
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We  do  not  know  what  this  may  be  worth,  but  a  tentative  scheme 
at  least  was  required  as  a  foundation  for  others  ;  and  in  these  days 
of  University  extension  the  present  one  may  perhaps  take  a  practical 
shape.  It  seems  to  contain  a  convenient  addition  to  present  studies. 
The  connection  between  Greek  history  and  Greek  art  is  like  that 
between  the  story  and  the  beauty  of  Italy,  since  Italy  has  been 
to  the  Gothic  world  what  Greece  was  to  the  Roman,  and  has 
"charmed  her  grim  conquerors"  with  her  fatal  gift  of  loveliness. 
It  has  often  been  said,  and  the  statement  may  be  made  again  with 
due  limitation,  that  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  their  history,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

We  cannot  help  judging  of  the  importance  of  events  as  they  bear 
upon  us,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  the  records  and  docu- 
ments of  ancient  and  medieval  art  have  strongly  affected  our  mental 
history  and  progress,  many  actual  events  of  history  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  affected  us  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  beauty  or 
grandeur  of  a  statue,  or  that  it  was  done  by  this  or  that  generation  of 
this  or  that  race  of  men  ;  it  cannot  be  criticized  or  philologi^ed  into 
nothingness,  like  written  record.  In  Egypt  and  Assyria  the  original 
documents  of  history  and  art  are  identical ;  but  the  pictorial  language 
is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  the  facte  it  conveys.  From  Beyrout 
to  Kossayr  we  have  the  same  tablets — Soris  or  Rameses  shooting  his 
arrows  or  swinging  his  cleaver  over  heaps  of  nameless  victims.  In 
the  Asian  meadows,  in  Armenia,  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  Petnea, 
we  see  barbaric  conquest  and  massacre  obliged,  as  usual,  to  appeal  to 
art  for  a  chance  of  remembrance  among  men ;  and  as  usual,  tho 
conqueror  goes  without  his  fame,  and  we  observe  mainly  that  tho 
workman  drew  his  hawks  and  asps  like  a  true  Egyptian.  Even 
the  science  of  the  marvellous  builders  is  gone,  and  the  arcana 
of  priestly  knowledge ;  the  secrets  of  On  and  Memphis  are  secrets 
indeed ;  all  that  power  is  vanished  as  utterly  as  the  might  of 
Rameses  ;  but  Rameses  is  there  casting  his  long  shadow  across  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  and  pleading  for  his  fame  in  the  pensive  mind  of 
such  tourists  as  happen  to  possess  any  mind.  In  him  and  in  his 
granite  brethren,  and  their  pyramids  and  temples,  the  thought  and 
power  of  Egypt  will  live  for  ever :  there  is  its  only  expression.  After 
all,  in  a  tropical  climate  at  least,  the  painter  and  carver  is  the  true 
mips  mevr. 

What  is  history  ?  Is  it  the  record  of  what  man  has  done,  which  he 
had  better  not  have  done,  or  of  the  deeds  which  survive  for  good  ? 
for  knowledge,  for  awe  and  wonder,  which  are  good?  Which 
is  of  most  consequence,  the  rule  of  Rameses  or  the  statue  of 
Rameses  ?  Which  is  really  best  worth  knowing  about,  the  rule  of 
the  Medici,  or  the  white  and  awful  form  which  sits  like  a  ghost  on 
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its  own  sepulchre  in  San  Lorenzo,*  with  everlasting  shadow  on  its 
face?  Has  the  history  of  the  League  of  Cambray  anything  parti- 
cularly elevating  for  us,  compared  with  the  Paradise  of  Tintoret,  and 
has  not  the  thought  and  the  greatness  of  all  the  Venice  of  his  day 
somehow  preserved  itself  for  us  on  that  wide  canvas  f  Painters  are 
a  silent  generation,  and  poets  and  philosophers  vote  themselves 
carvers  of  the  only  monuments  which  can  he  warranted  dtfpable. 
Still,  as  thinkers  wielding  spiritual  influence,  all  these  may  be 
taken  together.  From  the  doubt  of  Thucydides  about  Athens 
and  Sparta  to  Lord  Macaulay-s  speculation  as  to  the  battle  of  Delium 
and  the  comedy  of  the  Knights,  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
ruler  and  the  singer,  between  the  giver  of  bread, t  and  the  giver  of 
fame,  has  never  been  quite  settled.  Our  own  question,  be  it  observed, 
is  only  a  practical  one.  We  are  not  speculating  on  the  comparative 
greatness  of  the  conqueror  or  statesman  who  makes  the  history  of  the 
time  and  fills  the  mind  of  the  artist  with  his  glory,  and  provides  him 
with  wealth  and  patronage,  marble,  ivory  and  gold,  praise,  and 
even  kindness  and  friendship,  and  all  accessories ;  and  that  of  the 
artist  who  does  gloriously  for  his  patron.  That  depends  on  the  men : 
it  is  very  hard  to  hold  a  balance  between  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and 
rather  easy  to  do  so  between  Lorenzo  and  Buonarotti,  Our  real 
question  is  simply  practical,  whether,  having  access  to  the  thought  of 
Phidias  in  marble,  those  who  are  educated  by  means  of  studying  the 
history  of  his  time  had  not  better  learn  to  appreciate  his  thought, 
and  form  from  it  an  idea  of  the  etinning  of  his  Greek  hands  and 
eyes,  and  of  the  far-reaching  perceptions  and  tastes — in  fact,  of  the 
highest  inner  life  and  thoughts — of  the  best  men  of  his  Athens.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  our  brilliant  imitators  of  Greek  poetry  seem  to 
pursue  it  mainly  for  its  heathenry.  Yet  we  should  not  think  the 
author  of  "  Empedocles  on  Etna,1'  means  to  put  Empedocles  forward 
as  the  exponent  of  his  own  views,  as  is  assumed  by  Mr,  Swinburne ; 
or  that  Mr,  Browning  advised  the  republication  of  the  poem 
because  he  thought  it  contained  specially  sound  doctrine.  If  a 
man  is  engaged  in  a  determined  and  arduous  search  after  freshness 
of  blasphemy,  he  will  interpret  Mr.  Arnold's  poem  bin  own  way.  No 
doubt  Empedocles  is  a  better  picturo  of  denial  and  desperation  than 
Phidias  carving  the  temples  of  his  father's  gods.    But  even  polemical 

•  Rogers'  "Italy/*  We  omit  the  inverted  commas,  as  they  spoil  the  look  of  our  sentence, 
A  very  care  fully- made  cost  or  drawing  is  the  only  possible  approach  to  a  record  of  this 
tremendous  statue — to  our  minds  the  centre  of  all  sculpture.  The  uV  termination  of 
Michael  Angelo  that  no  light  should  ever  fall  on  the  face  is  obvious,  he  having  planned 
the  architecture  of  the  chapel  as  well  a*  its  decorative  tombs.  Photography  is  impos- 
sible unlaws  the  face  alone  be  taken,  as  unikr  the  "helmet dike  bonnet"  the  features 
print  quite  black  and  indistinguishable. 

t  Lord:  Norse,  "  Haford/' "  jriver  of  bread/* 
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Paganism  will  not  deny  that  it  is  worth  time  and  labour  in  drawing, 
to  acquire  a  critic's  knowledge,  or  even  an  artist's,  of  Greek  statuary ; 
and  many  men,  wo  think,  will  accept  the  assurance  of  all  painters, 
that  to  understand  these  works  you  must  draw  them,  and  to  be  able 
to  draw  them  you  must  have  drawn  other  things  for  some  time  and 
with  some  care, 

"If  Sparta  were  destroyed,"  says  Thucydides,  anticipating  Lord 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  "  and  only  her  temples  and  founda- 
tions left,  I  think  that  in  long  course  of  time  the  men  of  after-days 

would  come  to  be  very  incredulous  about  her  glory  but  if 

the  same  were  to  happen  to  the  Athenians,  men  would  estimate  their 
power  at  twice  what  it  is,  from  the  appearance  of  their  city,"  The 
historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  only  thinking  of  one  kind  of 
power,  and  underrated  the  influence  of  which  Athens  had  already 
possessed  herself.  It  will  endure  perhaps  to  the  distant  dato  when 
our  rebarbarized  descendants  shall  welcome  their  tattooed  philosopher 
— no  doubt  with  cries  of  Ave  Maori  But  though  we  give  Athens 
her  proper  place  in  history,  our  artists  have  scarcely  attempted  to  re- 
create for  us  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Athenian  life.  We  read 
Sox>hocles,  and  no  painter  attempts  the  landscape  of  Colonos  (we  wish 
Mr.  Leigh  ton  would  take  it  up) ;  and  we  read  Aristophanes  in  Oxford 
(at  least  we  used  to  do  so,  but  have  let  him  drop  between  two  schools), 
and  no  one  has  tried  to  reproduce  on  canvas  the  sweet  town  and 
country  life  he  loved  with  all  his  heart,  like  every  true  son  of  Athens. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry  must  inspire  some  of  his  painter-friends 
before  long.  Ho  is  the  author  of  some  of  our  favourite  passages  of 
Greek  landscape,  and  he  has  quoted  nearly  all  the  rest  in  his  late  per- 
formance. There  is  a  stray  bit  of  Aristophanes  we  feel  inclined  to 
apply  to  his  verses ; — 

Tata  B f  rwrwi 
m  fifuyi)  fiot)v  fy* oil 
VTtpoTg  KpUovTt£  iaxov  'AiroAXw 

no  no  no  rtorlyZ 
f'X&tl*  itytZfiptvm  trap*  "E/Jpov  irarajtvv' 
did  t*  at'0*|>ioF  vt$9£  y\Qt  fioa,  . 
cvtiard  t  tafiiot  v^/iog  a*Qpq* — Avtst  769. 

It  is  no  use  being  angry  with  that  sad  young  man.  But  in  poetry  as 
in  history,  word-painting  does  its  utmost,  and  is  not  half  really 
appreciated,  because  the  public  has  not  learnt  to  look  on  nature  with 
the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the  imitator.  So  in  painting,  the  dumb 
genii  speak  in  line,  and  sing  in  colour  ;  and  men  are  not  yet  taught 
what  form  and  colour  really  are.  Written  description  strains  beyond 
its  province,  because  men  who  can  draw  are  but  half-read,  and  cannot 
take  their  due  and  prominent  place  in  the  education  of  men ;  and 
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to  this  the  Oxford  scheme  addresses  itself.  In  Lord  Macaulay's 
amusing  protest  against  the  dignity  of  history  in  favour  of  graphic 
narrative,  his  comparison  of  the  greater  or  less  importance  of  historical 
events  brings  him  to  a  distinction  of  considerable  value  to  us  at  this 
point*  When  a  circumstance  occurs  which  is  an  event  in  the  history 
of  an  art  or  science,  he  concludes  it  has  then  a  constant  or  constantly 
increasing  value  for  mankind  at  all  times,  and  is  therefore  of  far  more 
consequence  than  a  fact  which  can  only  be  considered  with  reference 
to  its  immediate  effects. 

"To  an  Athenian  in  tbo  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Deliura  was  far  more  important  than  the  fate  of  the  comedy  of 
the  Knights.  To  us  the  fact  that  the  comedy  of  the  Knights  was  brought 
on  the  Athenian  stage  with  success  is  far  more  important  than  the  fact  that  the 
Athenian  phalanx  gave  way  at  Deliuni.  A  man  who  becomes  acquainted  with 
that  comedy  and  its  history  at  once  feels  his  mind  enlarged.  Society  is  pre- 
sented to  him  under  a  new  aspect, — here  is  a  community  morally,  intellec- 
tually, and  politically  unlike  any  other  of  which  he  has  the  means  of  forming 
an  opinion.  This  is  the  really  precious  part  of  history, — the  corn  which 
some  threshers  carefully  sever  from  the  chaff,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
the  chaff  into  the  garner,  and  flinging  the  corn  into  the  fire/* 

This  quotation  answers  our  purpose,  although  it  does  show  just  the 
faintest  insensibility  to  the  actual  consequences  of  the  defeat  at 
Delium,  and  its  possible  results  if  it  had  been  a  victory.  The  latter 
may  be  neglected,  but  the  failure  and  disappointment  of  that  day 
probably  added  to  that  ruinous  eagerness  for  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
which,  after  all,  was  the  turning-point  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
which  was  a  turning-point  in  history.  Had  that  war  ended  in  on 
Athenian  hegemony  of  all  Greece,  it  might  have  affected  our  own 
condition  at  this  moment,  and  certainly  would  have  produced  us  a 
great  many  more  comedies.  Besides,  over- pictorial  history  has  run 
off  into  historical  novels,  and  grouped  biographies  of  favourite  hefoefi, 
until  nobody  seems  to  believe  in,  or  care  for,  events  at  all.  And 
though  we  had  much  rather  dispense  with  the  chapters  which  contain 
Thucydides'  account  of  Delium  than  with  any  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes, we  could  on  no  account  spare  the  reflections  on  the  Corcyrasan 
sedition  in  the  third  book,  which  anticipate  Italian  municipal  history, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  observes;*  nor  could  we  do  without  the  heart- 
breaking history  of  his  seventh  book.  In  short,  it  is  fairly  beyond 
us  to  argue  out  the  wider  question  of  the  comparative  value  to  us  of 
the  political  or  scientific  side  of  the  life  of  ancient  times,  nor  docs  it 
matter.  Of  this  we  are  sure — -there  would  have  been  no  Parthenon, 
and  Pericles  and  Phidias  might  have  been  alike  nameless  to  this  day,  if 
there  bad  been  no  Marathon,  The  root  of  Greek  art  was  struck  deep 
in  gallant  blood  shed  under  shield,  as  the  school  of  Italian  beauty 

•  "Middle  Ages,"  vol.  i.  p,  232,  math  edition. 
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was  in  the  struggles  of  free  Florence,  and  the  cities  who  wrought 
their  own  deliverance  from  the  house  of  Swabia.  If  wg  are  to  study 
Greek  life,  let  us  take  it  when  it  was  worth  living.  The  Muses  were 
not  Sicilian-born,  and  Theocritus  is  only  an  echo  of  a  faint  and  sweet 
renaissance.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  write  here  about  the  moral  aspects 
of  history,  but  no  one  ought  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
glories  of  the  Periclean  age  were  based  on  the  virtues  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Persian  war,  and  that  Pericles  himself,  and  all  tho  old 
breed  of  Athens,  down  to  Socrates,  were  proud  to  show  themselves 
of  the  same  blood  as  the  MapaOu>vo^axat^  uarti  03  Spartans.  No  doubt 
the  Sophists  called  them  Philistines. 

Of  course,  as  we  have  said  before,  men  whose  imagination  and 
spiritual  eye  see  gods  and  heroes  driving  them  on  in  battle  will  make 
glorious  imageries  of  gods  and  heroes  as  soon  as  they  get  time  and 
marble.  So  did  the  Goth  as  well  as  the  Greek :  witness  the  churches 
of  Milan  and  Verona  ;  witness  the  fairy  mythology  of  Scandinavian 
races,  who  had  also  seen  their  gods  come  down  to  rejoice  in  even 
combat  and  revel  of  spears,  and  the  choosers  of  the  slain  go  forth 
adorned  before  battle  to  call  home  the  brave  to  Asgard.  In  their  own 
land  they  could  not  embody  their  visions,  or  their  fierce  faith  in  truth 
and  valour  only.  There  was  no  cutting  statues  out  of  the  gneiss 
precipices  which  battle  for  ever  with  the  gulf-stream  and  the  wind  of 
the  western  sea,  and  cast  perpetual  shade  across  the  solemn  fjords, 
though  probably  the  Vikingir  often  beguiled  long  days  on  deep  dark 
waters  by  carving  and  painting  the  high  stem  and  stern  posts  of  tho 
"  steeds  of  the  sea  "  into  forms  of  raven  and  dragon.  They  worked 
in  wood  and  steel  as  to  this  day,  dwelling  under  the  black  shadows  of 
the  pine,  which  have  rested  on  the  nature  of  their  descendants  to  this 
day.  But  the  Lombards  lost  no  time  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the 
Alps- — they  found  the  marbles  of  the  Southern  Alps,  and  broke 
out  at  once  into  the  histories  and  fancies  of  St,  Ambrogio  and  San 
Zenone. 

A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Buskin's  best  work  on  Italian  Gothic  has  not 
been  fully  understood,  as  it  seems,  because  people  have  not  taken 
into  account  the  supremacy  of  Gothic  blood,  forms,  and  manners 
all  over  Northern  Italy.  Wc  remember  the  substance  of  a  conversa- 
tion last  year  at  Florence  with  one  of  our  greatest  painters,  which 
began  by  our  remarking  to  him  what  very  English  faces  some 
of  Ghirlandajo's  portraits  had  in  the  great  frescoes  of  Sta  Maria 
Novella.  u  Of  course,"  he  answered;  "  the  high  Gothic  type  is  the 
same  everywhere  in  good  examples.  As  you  look  more  at  Italian 
people,  you  will  observe  the  difference  between  the  Goth  and  the  old 
Etruscan.  The  first  is  tall,  fair,  blue-eyed,  long-necked,  large-boned, 
in  fact,  Northern  all  over;  and  Ginevra  de  Benci,  Politiaii,  and 
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Lorenzo  de  Medici,  whose  portraits  you  have  been  admiring,  are  all 
specimens  of  it,  though  she  is  so  beautiful,  and  they  are  so  ugly* 
You  may  take  Dante  for  its  central  type.  The  Etruscan  form  may 
be  represented  by  that  of  Napoleon,  who  was  a  pure  Italian.  It  ia 
short,  square,  and  dark,  with  straight,  soft  hair ;  more  statuesque  than 
the  Gothic,  from  the  generally  very  great  beauty  of  its  neck  and 
chest,  which  never  run  to  too  great  length  or  flatness*  The  dark- 
eyed  ideal  of  Italian  beauty  is  the  Italian  or  Etruscan  ideal,  as  truly 
as  the  white  herds  of  Clitumnus  are  to  this  day  the  ideal  of  Italian 
cows,  though  the  latter  breed  is  unmixed,  as  the  Goths  did  not  bring 
their  cattle  with  them.  And  of  course  the  dark,  short,  and  powerful 
type  prevails  among  the  people,  and  more  and  more  as  you  go 
South."  All  this  was  new  and  striking  to  us ;  and  even  the  more 
interesting  as  the  portraits  of  two  of  the  Ghirlandajos,  men  of  the 
people,  seemed  to  us  to  show  the  mixed  blood,  with  Gothic  stature 
and  size  of  bone,  and  Italian  features  and  morbidezza  of  skin  (we 
hope  the  word  is  right,  as  we  rather  enjoy  bringing  it  in). 

If  ever  we  get  a  chance,  we  will  try  to  work  out  a  parallel  between 
Greek  and  Gothic  art-progress.  For  the  present,  as  Coleridge,  wo 
believe,  usually  remarked  after  half  an  hour's  conversational  excursus, 
m  all  this  is  neither  here  nor  there/'  except  to  enable  us  to  express 
our  hope  that  our  renaissance  poets  and  critics  do  not  really  mean  to 
take  their  philosophy  from  Empedocles,  vice  Plato  and  Socrates, 
cashiered  for  Theism.  Because,  if  the  thing  for  the  wise  Autarches 
to  do  in  these  days  is  first  to  profess  Stoico-Pantheism,  and  then  to 
jump  down  the  crater  of  Etna,  how  is  ho  to  tell  his  disciples  how 
it  answers  ?  We  are  interested  in  art — i.e.,  in  the  production  of  works 
of  art ;  and  we  must  ask,  How  are  painters  and  sculptors  to  follow 
Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo,  if  they  are  only,  with  Emerson  and 
Mr.  Swinburne,  to  "  crave  for  the  life  of  plants  and  stones  and 
rain  ?  n  Han  cannot  reach  such  perfection  as  this,  though  he  may, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  attain  to  the  ideal  existence  of  the 
nigger.  Something  approaching  to  the  life  of  plants  and  stones  may 
be  led  in  the  South  Seas,  as  Mr.  Kingsley  suggests,  if  we  remember 
right.*  Thackeray's  celebrated  hymn  in  "Vanity  Fair"  is  here 
borne  in  irresistibly  on  us,  with  an  imperceptible  alteration  : — 

"  Lead  us  tu  some  eunny  isle 

Bosom' d  in  the  So  nth  mi  deep. 
Whprci  the  skit*  for  ever  smile, 
And  the  mm  \  extremely  cheap." 

There  or  thereabouts,  if  anywhere,  may  self-sufficiencc  be  looked  for 
in  this  world. 

Let  no  painter  who  is  worth  his  salt  ever  scorch  for  the  thing ; 
his  call  is  fiafflv  Koralv^ai  frBpfifj  and  to  pee  if  God  is  not  therein, 

*  *  TVo  Years  Ago,"  vol.  iii. 
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as  of  aid*  If  he  will  go  back  to  the  ages  of  great  art,  he  will  fiud 
them  closely  connected  with  the  ages  of  great  deeds,  with  honour 
and  piety,  and  love  and  daring ;  and  will  understand,  in  short,  that 
the  moral  side  of  them  is  aa  real  as  the  intellectual.  Though  the  teeth 
of  Puritanism  are  set  for  ever  against  art,  the  Christian  faith  has 
always  welcomed  it,  and  the  Christian  character  has  produced  it. 
Artistic  Atheism  may  belong  to  tho  age  of  Ptolemy,  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  it  in  that  of  Pericles, 

We  do  not,  of  course,  identify  Mr.  Arnold's  views  with  those 
attributed  to  him  in  the  FoHmtjhthj  Rertew.  No  one  can  say  that 
he  has  spoken  a  word  of  voluntary  insult  or  offence  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  wo  should  not  think  the  critique  in  question  was  very 
palatable  to  him.  Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  affection  in  it  which  makes 
one  think  very  favourably  of  the  author.  At  all  events,  mrtlfnm  amarit. 
And  he  quotes  exactly  the  passages  which  delighted  us  twenty  years 
ago,  when  our  set  in  Oxford  read  the  "  Strayed  Reveller **  with  a 
will,  for  love  of  its  author  and  itself.  The  "  Forsaken  Merman  w  we 
used  to  put  first,  and  the  songs  of  Charicles;  in  particular  Apollo 
and  Marsyas,  and  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  But  most  we  loved  (or  as 
well  as  the  Merman)  tho  end  of  u  Empedocles,"  which  applies  to 
painting  as  well  as  poetry ;  it  had  a  great  sound : — 

u  First  hymn  they  the  Father 

Of  all  things ;  and  then 
The  reft  of  immortal*, 

The  action  of  men ; 
The  day  with  its  hotneas, 

Tho  strife  with  the  palm  ; 
The  night  in  her  silent^ 

The  stare  in  their  calm/ ' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  life  in  twenty  years,  to  be  sure.  How  little 
we  thought,  when  we  fought  battles  for  Tennyson  (ail  of  us  on  one 
side)  that  we  should  live  to  see  his  disciple  preferred  before  him  as  an 
orthodox  atheist,  twkntem  roknfem. 

We  have  worked  round  to  the  old  connection  between  present 
University  studies  and  a  proper  University  Art-SchooL  The  Univer- 
sity now  bids  men  learn  the  history,  not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  and  that  is  in  a  great  degree  the  history  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  tho  Greek  and  the  middle  ages;  and  the  history  of  art 
is  one-third  at  least  of  that  history  of  civilization  ;  and  Oxford  and 
England  know  nothing  whatever  about  art  as  regards  Greece  or 
Italy.  Our  scheme  is  plain  enough  as  to  its  connection  between  tho 
history  and  practice  of  Art  and  the  Modern  History  Schools  ;  reasons 
have  been  given,  moreover,  for  its  real  connection  with  Libra 
Hnmfimorm.  Accurate  knowledge  of  history  is  to  be  acquired  just 
as  well  by  moans  of  biography,  as  by  getting  up  chronology  by  rote 
in  tables  of  dates*    Let  a  lad  be  taught  that  Michael  Angelo  was  tho 
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grteaest  man  of  his  time,  greater  than  the  men  he  worked  for,  great 
enough  to  influence  able  men  at  our  own  day,  Show  him,  and  teach 
him  to  draw,  the  Duke  Lorenzo,  or  Day  and  Night.  Tell  him,  and 
help  him  to  find  out,  what  sort  of  life  the  man  who  did  those  great 
deeds  lived,  and  with  whom ;  where  he  lived,  and  in  what  kind  of 
place ;  whether  he  was  Christian  or  heathen,  freeman  or  slave,  true 
man  or  false,  brave  or  a  coward.  Teach  your  pupil  to  know  the 
names  and  performances  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  great  master  ; 
whom  he  lived  with  in  his  own  Florence ;  what  popes,  emperors, 
dukes,  and  peoples  he  served,  and  how  he  bore  himself  before 
them  all ;  in  few  words,  make  the  whole  history  of  a  period  turn 
in  the  lad's  mind  on  its  proper  centre — on  its  greatest  man. 
Then  your  teaching  of  modern  history  will  be  something  to  him, 
and  he  will  not  forget  it.  All  who  are  fit  to  learn  history  at 
all  learn  it  in  their  youth  by  means  of  hero-worship,  by  attention 
given  to  the  men  best  worth  attending  to  ;  and  the  artists  of  Italy 
stand  on  quite  equal  ground  with  her  poets ;  and  both  rank  far  above 
her  statesmen.  Read  Maeaulay's  account  in  "  Machiavelli "  of  the 
typical  statesman  of  Italian  history.  It  is  not  over-coloured.  Do 
you  think  you  will  ever  get  an  English  lad  to  read  such  a  man's 
life  and  doings  with  anything  but  disgust  ?  Do  not  chain  the  atten- 
tion of  boys  to  what  is  hateful,  and  turn  their  eyes  from  things  lovely 
and  noble  in  history,  if  you  want  them  to  do  their  best  at  it  as  a  study. 

This  applies  to  art  as  a  means  of  actual  education;  and  our  point 
is  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  subject  of  history, 
which  ought  no  longer  to  be  left  out  of  our  course.  Its  records  are 
important  pages  in  the  tale  of  human  civilization,  and  of  the  inner 
life  and  mind  of  men.  Elsewhere  it  has  been  viewed  as  a  means  of 
general  culture,  tending  to  supply  fresh  ideas  and  elevating  thoughts 
to  all  men,  especially  to  those  who  want  them  most.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  some  surprise  that  its  ]u^iUr  influence,  and  the  uses 
which  have  most  undoubtedly  been  made  of  it  in  Gothic  days,  have 
never  been  noticed  or  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Arnold,  who  is  the  apostle 
of  culture  ;  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  him  only  11  an  apostle  of  the 
gcnteels,"  indifferent  to  the  culture  of  the  people ;  and  we  do  not 
think  it  of  him  yet.  But  a  man  of  his  powers  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, who  knows  his  own  influence  as  a  man  of  letters,  cannot  well 
be  blind  to  the  connection  between  literature  and  art,  or  to  the  fact 
that  ideas  may  be  conveyed  as  vividly  and  rightly  by  symbols  of 
form  and  colour  as  by  words  and  sentences.  Perhaps  his  feeling  for 
Renaissance  as  against  Gothic  may  have  set  him  against  the  means 
of  culture  which  were  so  largely  used  by  men  of  Teuton  blood  and 
feelings;  or  he  may  not  like  methods  of  teaching  winch  were  used 
so  freely  by  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  patrons.  We  cannot  quite 
fancy  him  patronizing  Orcagna  ;  and  wo  should  not  quite  like  him 
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to  patronize  Michael  Angelo  from  his  calm  heights.  But  he 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  on  consideration,  the  indirect 
power  to  educate  and  elevate  which  is  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
irrespective  of  all  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  history  to  which  they 
lead;  he  seems,  indeed,  to  recognise  it  in  what  he  says  of  the  demands 
of  the  modern  spirit.  "  What  brings  about,  or  rather  tends  to  bring 
about,  a  natural,  rational  life,  satisfying  the  modern  spirit  ?  This  : 
the  growth  of  a  love  of  industry,  trade,  and  wealth ;  the  growth  of  a 
love  of  the  things  of  the  mind;  and  the  growth  of  a  love  of  beautiful 
things.  There  are  body,  intelligence,  and  soul,  all  taken  care  of." 
This  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  its 
accomplished  author  should  fail  to  recognise  Art,  and  despair  of 
Religion,  as  a  means  of  culture.  Their  practical  connection  is,  indeed, 
so  close  in  early  work,  that  one  cannot  wonder  that  a  thinker  who 
denies  the  value  of  one  should  take  no  notice  of  the  other.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  he  has  suffered  from  too  much  or  too  close 
intercourse  with  Puritan  forms  of  life,  and  thoughts  on  religion  ;  and 
that  their  occasional  want  of  refinement,  depth,  and  tenderness  has 
made  him  forget  the  great  godliness  and  manliness  possessed  by 
many  men  of  that  spirit,  and  that  they  have  a  culture  and  elevation 
of  their  own* 

But  our  hope  is  for  art-prizes  and  scholarships,  and  for  high  in- 
struction for  the  painters  of  the  future  in  our  Universities*  By  high 
instruction  we  mean,  that  whatever  form  the  new  movements  for  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  University  education  take  in  the  end,  they 
must  do  something  for  art-students.  Merely  shortening  the  time  of 
residence  to  two  years  would  be  an  advantage  of  which  young  artists 
might  avail  themselves.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any 
scheme  of  Oxford  enlargement  is,  where  the  additional  pupils  are  to 
come  from ;  and  we  really  think  the  University  would  do  well  to  bid 
for  a  few — perhaps  an  increasing  few — of  the  best  sort  of  art-students. 
Some  promising  artists  have  come  out  of  Oxford  in  our  time  with- 
out encouragement,  and  a  little  of  it  might  do  much.  There  is  Mr. 
A*  Hunt,  a  Newdigate  prizeman,  who  is  really  at  the  head  of 
English  grand  naturalist  landscape,  and  Turner's  closest  follower; 
there  is  the  author  of  u  Jason,"  who  heads  a  decorative  school ;  and 
Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope,  whose  health  is  the  only  thing  in  his  way  ;  and 
in  particular  Mr.  Burne  Jones.  All  these  were  contemporaries  of 
ours,  all  desirous  of,  and  unable  to  get,  good  art-teaching  in  Oxford. 
More  than  one  has  regretted  to  us  time  lost  in  Oxford,  and  having 
been  unable  to  begin  the  technical  part  of  art  during  residence. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  parents  object  to  their  sons  taking  to 
painting,  We  are  quite  sure  that  if  lads  were  brought  up  to  it  as  a 
liberal  pursuit,  with  proper  training  in  language  and  history,  and 
took  it  as  a  whole,  and  a  fit  occupation  for  all  their  time  and  all  their 
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genius,  they  would  bo  able  to  live  by  it  We  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  a  painter's  making  a  fortune,  any  more  than  we  do  for  a 
clergyman's  ;  in  both  lines  men  are  wanted  who  are  not  of  the 
fortune-making  temper.  The  very  reason  why  the  Universities 
should  begin  to  make  the  moat  of  students  like  those  we  have  named 
is,  that  such  men,  properly  encouraged  and  brought  out  by  examina- 
tions and  prizes  given  with  the  authority  of  Oxford,  would  have  a 
chance  of  attention  and  support  from  the  public,  even  though  they 
painted  real  historical  pictures  which  might  instruct  the  public. 
Suppose  a  modern-history  classman,  well  read,  and  fairly  well  taught 
in  technical  methods  (it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  educated  men 
acquire  them  with  wonderful  ease),* — suppose  a  staff  of  such  men 
employed  on  public  fresco  in  liondon  and  Manchester  under  Watts 
or  Arniitage,  and  advanced  to  original  designs, — we  do  not  believe 
the  public  would  long  remain  without  realizing  how  cheap  and  how 
valuable  a  means  of  eulture  and  education  such  frescoes  may  be. 
Your  artizans  cannot  design,  because  they  never  see  good  colour  or 
good  form.  Spread  good  colour  and  good  form  before  their  eyee 
continually  in  corn  exchanges  and  railway  stations  ;  encourage  every 
skilled  mason  to  carve  leaves  and  animals ;  let  your  joiners  do  faces 
and  fancies,  instead  of  veneering;  and  give  your  decorators  work  in 
good  colour,  instead  of  graining  and  imitation  marble ; — before  long, 
you  will  see  an  improved  kind  of  work,  and  a  happier  and  better  set 
of  men  doing  it,  and  you  will  not  be  any  poorer  either. 

A  fair  excuse  for  long  delay  of  University  extension  has  hitherto 
been  made — that  though  Oxford  and  Cambridge  educate  but  a  small 
number  of  men,  they  teach  the  teachers  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
practically  take  their  right  place  in  public  instruction.  This  plea 
amounts  perhaps  to  a  virtual  justification  of  what  has  been  done,  or 
not  done,  hitherto.  But  all  agree  that  an  effort  must  now  be  made 
to  popularize  University  teaching,  and  bring  a  larger  number  of  mon 
within  reach  of  professorial  or  tutorial  lectures,  and  under  the 
influence  of  University,  if  not  of  college  life.  The  first  thing  is  to 
find  the  means  ;  and  the  "  Balliol  plan  "  of  matriculating  men  at  a 
college,  and  offering  them  gratuitous  superintendence  and  instruction, 
— with  leave  to  live  where  they  like,  and  as  economically  as  they  can, 
— might  provide  the  best  class  of  R. A.  students  with  what  they  want 
most.  It  would  give  them,  besides,  the  feeling  of  being  connected 
with  a  college,  and  having  therefore  a  body  of  active  men  to  back 
them  now  and  then  when  they  want  it,  and  to  be  proud  of  their 
successes,  Ifot  the  hast  pleasant  feeling  to  a  man  who  has  done 
a  notably  good  stroke  of  work  in  anything,  is  "  what  they  will  say 
about  it  in  old  Christ  Church  or  old  Trinity."  Such  men  would 
do  the  University  quite  as  much  credit,  from  the  first  and  to  the  last, 
*  Harding" •  evidence,  Royal  Academy  Commission, 
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as  the  sous  of  squires,  however  athletic,  or  of  stockbrokers,  however 
rich.  "We have  spoken  of  Oxford  men  who  wanted  art ;  and  we  know 
plenty  of  artists  who  want  Oxford,  and  who  would  ornament  and 
delight  her.  In  short,  by  recruiting  from  the  artistic  profession,  we 
believe  Oxford  would  do  and  receive  immediate  and  substantial 
good,  and  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  system  of  teaching 
and  culture  by  fresco  illustration,  which  would  not  be  confined  to  a 
highly  educated  few,  but  would  reach  very  low  and  lead  very  high. 

Again,  a  system  which  should  give  artists  a  share  of  Oxford 
education  would  prepare  them  against  what  we  consider  one  of  the 
leading  temptations  of  art-work — its  over-division  of  labour.  "We 
were  once  asked  to  make  a  conjecture  why  in  old  times  nobody  built 
any  building  that  was  not  beautiful,  and  in  modern  times  nobody 
builds  one  that  is  not  ugly.  We  answered,  Because  then  an  archi- 
tect was  educated  in  something  more  than  mathematics  and  esti- 
mates, and  was  a  painter  and  a  sculptor;  because  every  building 
was  considered  with  an  ultimate  view  to  its  decorated  beauty,  and 
the  men  who  calculated  the  strength  of  its  piers  could  also  design 
the  frescoes  which  adorned  its  walls,  and  the  carvings  of  its 
capitals  ;  because  in  those  days  men  learnt  statuesque  form  in  their 
painting  by  study  and  practice  of  sculpture  in  one  form  or  another, 
as  Orcagna,  Verocchio,  Ghirlondaj;),  and  Durer  from  their  goldsmiths' 
designs,  and  Masaccio  from  Donatello.  Now  we  have  division  of 
labour,  which  is  excellent  for  multiplying  copies,  but  of  no  use 
whatever  in  producing  original  works.  A  water- colourist  does  not 
gain,  but  loses,  by  never  using  oil ;  an  oil-painter  will  most  assuredly 
learn  and  acquire  much  from  tempera  or  fresco.  And  there  is  plenty 
of  time  for  thought  and  reading  besides.  It  is  a  reason  for  insist- 
ing on  a  high  standard  of  laborious  education  for  artists  that,  if  it 
can  be  introduced,  it  will  reduce  the  number  of  bad  painters  and  bad 
pictures.  Far  too  many  so-called  students  seem  to  take  up  art 
as  an  idleness  rather  than  a  study,  because  they  think  all  its  work 
consists  in  easy  manipulations,  and  that  when  they  are  dexterous 
enough  in  handling,  they  will  at  once  design  great  works,  or  at  all 
events  be  able  to  multiply  saleable  ones.  The  great  difficulty  of 
recommending  a  profession  to  young  men's  choice  is  always  that 
one  cannot  tell  them  what  is  to  become  of  the  third-raters,  or  assure 
maintenance  to  men  of  real  though  average  merit.  But  public 
teaching  and  patronage  of  art  as  we  have  described  it  would  provide 
work  for  alL  It  is  the  himez-faire  system  of  letting  the  market 
command  everything,  and  leaving  the  buyers  uninstructed,  which 
prevents  our  national  schools  from  striding  to  the  front  of  European 
art.  Mr.  Arnold's  proposed  Academy  of  Literature  would,  we  think, 
like  all  the  practical  measures  he  points  out,  be  of  real  advantage 
to  us ;  but  an  effective  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  which 
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really  educated  artists  like  Christians  and  men  of  thought,  and 
recommended  them  to  the  public  with  its  stamp  of  approbation, 
seems  an  obvious  need.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Englishmen 
get  an  idea  or  a  pursuit  which  they  know  is  really  noble  and  worth 
following,  they  do  follow  it  like  wolves,— 

"  With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tiro 
The  keen  hound's  hate  and  hunter's  fire/'  • 

Everything  which  can  persuade  them  that  things  of  the  Spirit  or 
Mind  are  worth  following  is  needed  for  them  now ;  and  we  return 
good  for  evil  to  Mr.  Arnold,  who  objects  to  religion  as  ministering 
to  culture,  by  expressing  confidence  in  culture  as  ministering  to 
religion,  with  which,  we  remark  for  the  thousandth  time,  art-culture 
was  closely  allied  till  the  late  Renaissance,  f 

It  would  not  require  any  large  sum  in  prizes  or  scholarships  to 
bring  to  Oxford,  under  the  easier  and  cheaper  conditions  of  residence 
which  will  soon  be  open  to  all,  some  of  the  beat  young  men  of  the 
middle  classes.  A  college  connection  and  a  degree,  with  a  prospect 
of  steady  employment  on  public  work,  or  even  under  municipal 
authorities,  would  make  an  artist's  career  inviting ;  and  to  offer  them 

•  "Hazeppa," 

t  Wo  wish  soma  of  our  readers  would  compare  Mr*  Lowe's  speech  at  Edinburgh  on 
University  Education  with  tin  n  li  l-rnU-t  1  h  t]  t-  r  on  the  RcmuflSJince  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  11  Stone*  01'  Venice,"  p.  95,  and  the  Notes  on  Education  in  Appendix  7 
in  the  same  volume,  lie  will  tind  that  the  late  Minister  for  Education  makes  the 
same  complaint  as  the  Master  of  English  "  Arts/*  Time  and  life  are  wasted,  not  in 
learning  to  speak  or  construe  a  language,  which  would  lie  soon  done,  but  in  painful 
grinding  over  rules  and  generalization*  about  its  structure,  which  'cannot  be  remem- 
bered, or  are  remembered  by  means  of  examples,  and  ought  to  be  learnt  by  practice. 
There  arc  some  remarks  to  the  same  purpose  at  p.  W7j  ToL  iv.,  of  this  He  view  ;  where 
&  distinction  is  drawn  between  grammar- teaching,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  and  historyT  where  that  faculty  should  be  called  to  the  aid  of  the 
teacher  by  pictorial  illustration.  It  must  edify  and  amuse  Mr.  K  us  kin  to  see  such 
children  of  tho  Renaissance  as  II  r.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Arnold  fall  out  and  chide ;  but  we  are 
tiuro  they  will  not  fight,  and  they  are  at  one  in  their  excellent  advice  about  French- 
polishing  the  harshnesses  of  English  writing.  Hut  wo  do  not  think  with  the  former 
gentleman  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve  in  French  could  take  the  place  of  the  Greek  of  Thn- 
cydides  and  Herodotus  in  the  English  mind,  though  undoubtedly  our  method  of  learn- 
ing to  read  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  is  open  to  comment.  Nor  do  we  see  how  men 
are  to  understand  or  acquire  niceties  of  expression,  urbanities,  felicities,  and  all  that, 
without  severe  scholarly  training  somehow.  But  how  old  Politian  and  the  accurate 
scholars  of  the  Renaissance  would  have  stared  at  the  words  of  their  ungrateful  children  1 
What  a  shaking  there  must  soon  be  among  the  dry  hones  of  the  grammarians  !  They 
should  have  their  fame.  We  like  Mr.  Browning V  praise  of  their  single-minded  deter- 
mination to  know,  and  to  systematize.  It  will  never  do  to  forget  what  we  owe  them ; 
and  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  Lowe,  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  and  modern  French  would  hardly 
have  reached  their  present  perfection  without  considerable  study,  not  only  of  Latin 
authors,  but  the  Latin  language. 

(I)  M  The  GrummurLunN  Funeral,"  Men  and  Women,  it.  p.  217. 

"  Tlud  mm  decided  art  to  live,  but  know ;" 
—and  diil  tkstUr  ihw  Emi^dovtea* 
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is  to  subsidize  for  the  people  a  school  of  instructors  who  will  teach 
with  a  new  and  subtle  power. 

Of  Landscape  and  its  uses,  either  for  actual  instruction  or  for  its 
effect  on  general  culture,  wo  have  said  something,  but  not  enough. 
All  who  read  Wordsworth,  or  Scott,  or  Tennyson,  or  the  various 
descriptions  in  Mr.  Arnold's  poems  and  the  Greek  landscapes  in 
"Atalanta,"  must  feci  that  they  would  not  willingly  lose  such  passages 
from  the  English  language,  and  understand  how  these  descriptive 
words  in  their  way  exalt  a  nation,  like  Amphions  song,  as  if  her 
walls  and  towers  "  rose  slowly  to  their  music  slowly  breathed."* 

Men  write  landscape,  and  justly  tako  foremost  places  in  tho  litera- 
ture of  their  day,  perhaps  of  future  times.  They  will  not  look  at  it 
enough  to  understand  the  painter's  work,  or  how  it  runs  parallel  with 
their  poetry,  ministers  to  it,  interprets  it.  We  do  not  want  to  set 
up  painting  against  poetry  ;  let  us  accept  Mr,  Arnold's  award  in  tho 
u  New  Poems,"  f  We  do  not  even  want  to  compare  them  :  in  the  first 
place,  because  we  are  too  near  the  end  of  this  article,  and  in  the  second, 
because  there  is  only  analogy,  not  likeness,  between  the  effect  of  art 
and  song  on  the  human  mind.  Colours  are  not  like  sounds,  though 
tho  blind  man  said  scarlet  must  bo  like  a  trumpet:  he  meant  it 
affected  his  nerves  in  the  same  way,  not  that  it  affected  them  by 
similar  means.  But  let  the  greater  poets  head  literature,  and  human 
teaching.  Theirs  is  God's  greatest  gift ;  let  them  do  their  mightiest 
with  it,  in  His  fear  and  the  love  of  their  neighbour  ;  for  parts  of 
which,  honour,  culture,  and  for(\+  in  Goethe's  sense,  are  all  con- 
ventional terms.  The  painters  speak  a  language  without  the  use 
of  sweet  articulate  words  ;  but  for  all  that,  their  sound  goes  out  into 
many  lands.  Dante  sits  austere  at  the  head  of  all  the  thought  of 
Italy,  but  beside  and  not  below  him  are  tho  bent  brows  of  Michael 
Angclo,  and  the  lion-face^  of  the  Venetian  dyer.  Their  thrones  are 
in  no  Pagan  temple ;  they  sit  at  tho  feet  ofllira  they  owned  and 
served;  and  to  extol  them  with  Pagan  praises  and  scorn  their 
Master  is  adoring  Mcrcurius,  and  bringing  oxen  and  garlands  tu 
St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul.  Of  the  'thive,  a<  the  poet  said  all  that 
words  could  say,  so  the  painters  expressed  the  ineffable ;  and  their 
work  is  beyond  words.  The  habit  of  ignoring  them  and  their  followers 
as  teachers  of  mankind  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
dumeases  of  our  times.  K.  Sr.  John  Tykw urn1. 

•  Tennyson's  "  (Enonc," 
t  M  Epilogue  to  Leesing'i  *  Laocoon/  " 
t  I  "Heine/'  Goethe  said— 

•*  n&d  every  other  gift,  tut  *nt*4  tow.* 

Arnold,  "New  PoMBf,*  p.  200. 
}  See  tho  Pitti  portrait  and  M,  Coignet's  great  modern  pieturu  of  Tintoret  painting 
hia  dead  daughter's  portrait,  *hicb  repeats  it,    We  haye  aeon  cngruTjnge  of  the  latter 
in  Oxford. 

VOL.  VIII-  K 
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A HUNDRED  and  eight}-  years  ago  there  was  a  little  boy  at 
a  village  school  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  for  his 
Christian  name  Janus  Junius.  Ilis  parents,  if  he  ever  had  ant/, 
were  possessed  of  so  feeble  a  sense  of  their  duty  that  they  suffered 
his  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  mockery  to  give  him  this  name. 
When  the  schoolmaster  called  the  school  roll  in  the  morning,  the 
ether  boys  laughed  at  the  odd  cognomen,  and  to  preserve  the  gravity 
of  his  scholars,  the  master  changed  it  into  John.  This  little  boy 
was  Join i  Tuland,  who  iu  his  lifetime  had  more  sermons  preached 
ugainst  him  than  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Simon  Magus  or 
Alexander  the  coppersmith.  Toland  was  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  which  he  renounced  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  never 
failing  during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  vilest 
superstit  ions.  He  began  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  as  a  sturdy  Presbyterian  joined  the  inhabitants  against  the  soldiers 
in  the  persecutions  of  I  OSS-1),  for  which  the  magistrates  rewarded 
him  with  a  testimonial  certifying  that  "  he  had  behaved  himself  like 
ano  trew  Protestant  and  loyal  subject."  He  took  his  master's  degree 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some 
Dissenters  in  England,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  future  champion 
of  their  cause,  he  proceeded  to  Leyden,  and  studied  under  the  learned 
Spanheim,    His  career  of  universities — for  so  we  must  speak — waa 
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completed  at  Oxford,  where  he  profited  chiefly  by  the  time  spent  in 
the  Bodleian  library. 

John  Locke  had  lately  published  his  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing," and  more  recently  still  hit*  treatise  14  On  the  Reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity/'  They  were  sufficiently  new  to  subject  their 
uuthor  to  the  charge  of  heresy,  though  Christianity  never  had  a  more 
sincere  friend  than  John  Locke.  They  wore  also  sufficiently  original 
to  suggest  to  other  men  new  modes  of  thinking,  which,  if  carried  out 
to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  were  likely  to  produce  a  revolution 
in  theology*  A  year  had  scarcely  passed  since  the  publication  of 
the  "  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  when  an  anonymous  author 
sent  forth  a  bolder,  if  not  a  more  original,  book  than  Locke's,  under 
the  title  of  <c  Christianity  not  Mysterious/1  The  sensation  which 
this  hook  created  is  to  us  incredible.  A  second  edition  was  demanded 
in  a  few  months,  and  to  this  the  author  prefixed  his  name.  It  was 
John  Toland, 

The  avowed  object  of  Toland1  s  book  was  to  defend  Christianity, 
lie  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  grace  to  enable  him  to  vindicate 
revealed  religion.  And  the  greatest  vindication  which  he  supposed 
it  to  require  was  that  it  bo  freed  from  the  charges  of  contradiction 
and  obscurity*  He  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  true  religion 
must  be  reasonable  and  intelligible.  He  promised  another  book,  in 
which  ho  was  to  show  that  in  Christianity  these  conditions  are  found* 
In  a  third  treatise  he  was  to  prove  that  Christianity  was  a  religion 
divinely  revealed  from  heaven,  and  not  owing  its  origin  to  mere 
human  intelligence.  The  last  two  books  were  never  written.  The 
second,  however,  is  virtually  anticipated  in  *'  Christianity  not  Mys- 
terious." 

The  peculiarity  of  Toland's  mind  was  his  want  of  faith  in  external 
evidence*  He  did  not  believe  all  that  people  told  him,  especially  if 
what  was  said  did  not  bear  its  own  credibility  on  the  face  of  it*  He 
regarded  history  as  a  story-teller,  and  tradition  as  of  less  value  than 
an  old  woman's  fable.  Divines,  he  said,  inverted  the  order  of  nature. 
They  discoursed  first  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  after 
that  they  proceeded  to  consider  their  contents  ;  instead  of  which  we 
should  begin  with  the  contents,  for  only  in  this  way  can  we  know 
that  the  Scriptures  are  of  Divino  authority.  Bacon  began  with 
natural  phenomena  as  the  foundation  of  physical  science.  Locke 
had  done  the  same  for  metaphysics.  Toland  wished  to  begin  with 
an  examination  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  which  he  regarded  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  theologian  as  natural  phenomena 
to  the  physical  investigator. 

But  this  supposed  in  man  the  capacity  of  knowing  truth.  It  was 
an  appeal  to  reason  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong,  truth 
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and  falsehood.  The  Christian  world,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
had  generally  refused  to  admit  reason  as  the  sole  judge  and  discerncr 
of  truth.  The  Scriptures,  they  said,  contain  doctrines  above  reason  ; 
and  where  we  cannot  comprehend  wo  ought  to  adore*  The  Church 
of  Rome  had  carried  this  principle  to  its  utmost  bounds ;  maintaining 
that  there  were  doctrines  in  the  Scriptures  not  only  above  reason,  but 
contrary  to  itt  which  were  not  on  that  account  to  be  rejected,  but 
rather  the  more  devoutly  to  be  received,  /  bitten  became  it  «'*  im- 
possible, was  an  axiom  of  the  Catholic  doctors.  Some  escaped  the 
necessity  of  using  their  reason  by  supposing  that  what  they  them- 
selves did  not  understand,  the  ancient  Fathers  understood  for  them. 
But  Toland  showed  that  the  Fathers  were  not  agreed  about  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures ;  that  they  had  cautioned  their  readers  not 
to  trust  to  them,  hut  to  use  their  own  reason ;  and,  moreover,  it 
was  more  difficult  to  know  what  the  Fathers  meant  than  what  the 
Scriptures  meant.  The  Fathers  and  doctors  of  old  time  had  no 
privilege  over  us  except  priority  of  birth,  if  that  be  a  privilege. 
They  were  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves ;  and  if  human  reason 
be  defective  with  us,  it  was  no  less  defective  with  them.  Others 
appealed  to  General  Councils,  or  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  visible 
head  of  the  Church,  but  they  succeeded  no  better  than  those  who 
bow  to  the  Fathers.  Popes  and  councils  have  refuted  their  own 
claims  to  infallibility  by  teaching  and  decreeing  doctrines  which 
contradict  each  other,  and  by  the  evidence  they  have  given  of 
being  subject  to  the  failings  of  ordinary  men*  The  true  Protestant 
says  that  we  should  keep  to  the  Scriptures  alone.  They  contain  all 
that  is  necessary  to  salvation*  But  as  the  Protestant  has  no  infallible 
external  authority  on  whose  word  he  can  take  the  Scriptures,  he  must 
read  them  for  himself  to  know  what  they  teach.  To  this  principle 
Protestantism  has  not  been  faithful.  It  has  often  made  the  Bible 
speak  the  language  of  a  sect.  Some  system  of  divinity  has  been 
substituted  in  its  place,  and  often  forgetful  of  its  own  first  principle, 
that,  the  Scriptures  come  to  us  with  their  own  authority,  and  not  on 
that  of  Fathers  or  councils,  Protestantism  has  been  unfaithful  in 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  reason  as  the  interpreter  of  Scripture. 
Some  say  we  should  abide  by  the  literal  sense,  and  when  that  teaches, 
or  seems  to  teach,  anything  contradictory,  we  should  receive  it  by 
faith.  Others  say  we  should  use  reason  as  the  instrument,  but  not 
as  the  iido  of  our  belief,  so  that  what  wc  do  not  understand  should 
be  received  as  a  mystery;  that  is,  something  above  our  reason. 
Toland,  as  opposed  to  all  these,  said  the  only  foundation  of  all  certi- 
tude is  reason.  Everything  revealed  is,  in  virtue  of  that  revelation, 
within  the  province  of  reason,  in  the  same  way  as  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world, 11  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  contrary 
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to  reason,  nor  above  it,  and  no  Christian  doctrine  can  be  properly 
called  a  mystery/'  There  was  a  boldness  in  this  statement  sufficient 
to  startle  the  generally  sensitive  religious  world.  But  it  was  greatly 
mitigated  by  the  admission  that  after  all  there  are  mysteries  in 
the  Bible;  that  is,  doctrines  stretching  beyond  our  faculties  in  the 
same  way,  but  not  otherwise  than  as  the  natural  world  has  wonders 
or  mysteries  which  surpass  our  comprehension.  The  controversy 
depends  on  how  much  is  included  in  the  definition  of  the  word 
mystery.  There  are  mysteries  in  nature ;  that  is,  things  which  wo 
cannot  explain.  There  arc  none  in  revelation,  because  revelation 
explains  them.  Beyond  what  is  explained,  there  are  mysteries, 
doubtless,  but  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  them-  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  for  us  to  believe  except  that  we  cannot  understand,  and 
therefore  cannot  believe. 

"We  have,  according  to  Toland,  four  means  of  information:  the 
experience  of  the  senses ;  the  experience  of  the  mind ;  human 
authority  ;  and  Divine  authority.  The  first  two  are  the  sensation 
and  reflection  of  Locke's  philosophy;  the  latter  two  are  human 
testimony  and  Divine  revelation*  Human  testimony  is  also  called 
moral  certitude,  as  when  a  friend  relates  anything  credible,  or  when 
we  are  told  that  there  was  such  a  city  as  Carthage,  or  such  a  man 
as  Luther.  Divine  revelation  is  the  manifestation  of  truth  by  truth 
itself  If  a  proposition  is  evident,  we  have  not  the  power  to  refuse 
assent  to  it ;  and  if  we  are  deceived  where  our  conceptions  are  clear 
and  distinct,  wo  may  be  deceived  in  everything,  even  as  to  the 
existence  of  God  and  conscience*  If  reason  is  to  be  trusted  at  all, — 
if  those  common  notions  which  we  all  have  and  daily  act  upon  are 
grounded  on  truth,  then  the  Gospel,  if  it  really  be  the  word  of  God, 
will  not  contradict  them.  There  can  be  no  contradiction  between 
the  written  revelation  and  our  sense  of  right.  If  there  is,  one  or  other 
must  be  given  up  ;  and  as  we  only  know  the  truth  of  revelation  from 
its  internal  evidence,  it  is  evident  the  sacrifice  must  be  made  here. 
As  it  is  by  reason,  Toland  argues,  that  wo  arrive  at  the  certainty  of 
God's  existence,  so  must  we  discern  His  revelations  by  their  con- 
formity with  our  natural  notions  of  Him*  They  must  agree  with 
reason ;  they  must  be  rational  and  intelligible.  If  the  evidence  is 
internal,  it  is  only  by  reason  that  it  can  be  known,  and  the  discovery 
of  it  begets  faith  or  persuasion.  A  man  from  various  motives,  much 
as  fear  and  superstition,  may  give  his  assent  to  what  he  does  not 
understand,  but  he  never  has  any  solid  satisfaction  in  bis  belief,  never 
really  acquiesces  in  it  till  he  understands  it.  Scripture  appeals  In 
reason.  We  are  commanded  to  try  the  spirits,  and  as  wise  men  to 
judge  concerning  what  the  Apostles  delivered  to  us.  St.  Paul,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  vanity  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  says  that  he 
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did  not  coiik:  with  excellency  of  speech  or  man'a  wisdom,  which 
Toland,  following  Bfc.  Augustine,  interpreted  of  tho  sophists  and 
rhetoricians* 

If  the  writers  of  the  Bible  never  seek  to  confound  or  mislead,  but 
to  convince  the  mind,  it  fellow*  that  tho  toil  way  to  get  to  their 
meaning  is  honestly  to  use  our  intellects,  following  the  same  rules  of 
interpretation  which  we  should  apply  to  any  other  book.  Reason 
being  in  this  way  the  channel  through  which  we  receive  revelation, 
it  is  impossible  that  we  can  receive  as  Divine  what  is  contrary  to 
reason. 

But  is  there  nothing  in  the  Gospel  above  reason?  In  this,  too, 
Toland  took  the  negative.  A  thing  may  he  above  reason  in  two 
senses.  It  may  be  veiled  by  figurative  words,  types,  or  ceremonies, 
and  reason  may  be  unable  to  penetrate  the  meaning  till  the  veil  is 
removed ;  or  a  thing  may  be  inconceivable — not  to  be  judged  of  by 
our  ordinary  ideaa.  In  both  senses  it  is  a  mystery;  that  is,  above 
reason.  The  word  mystery,  Toland  Kays,  was  generally  understood 
in  the  first  sense  by  the  Pagans.  To  the  uninitiated,  religion  had 
mysteries,  hut  to  the  purified  or  regenerate  the  veil  was  removed. 
In  this  sense,  too,  the  word  is  always  understood  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Christian  doctrines  were  mysteries  till  they  were  unveiled 
by  special  revelation.*  Some  Christians  maintain  that  the  doctrines 
of  revelation  are  still  mysterious  in  the  second  sense  of  the  word ; 
that  is,  inconceivable,  however  clearly  revealed.  Against  these, 
Tohind  .says  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  thing  be  a  mystery  because 
we  luive  not  an  adequate  idea  of  it,  or  a  distinct  view  of  all  its  per- 
fections at  once,  for  then  everything  would  be  a  mystery.  To  com* 
prebend  anything  is  to  know  its  chief  properties.  What  is  not 
knowable  is  nothing  to  us,  for  we  can  have  no  idea  of  it.  We  may 
not  have  an  adequate  or  complete  idea  of  every  Christian  doctrine, 
but  it  is  not  on  that  account  a  mystery,  any  more  than  the  ordinary 
works  of  nature  are  mysteries.  What  is  revealed  in  religion  is  known 
to  us,  just  as  we  know  wood  or  stone,  air  or  water.  Eternity,  for 
instance,  is  not  above  reason  because  it  cannot  be  imagined,  any  more 
than  a  circle  is  not  above  reason  because  it  can  be  imagined.  Infinity 
is  i\s  little  mysterious  as  rinity,  or  thut  two  and  three  make  five.  It 
is  only  trifling  with  words  to  call  anything  a  mystery  because  we 
do  not  know  its  essence.  We  do  not  know  the  real  essence  of  any- 
thing in  the  world  ;  wo  only  know  the  nominal  essence.    Tho  soul 

•  Mr.  Paltisonjin  the  "Essays  and  Reviews/ '  says  :  u  The  word  /ivirrtjptoy,  as  Arch- 
bishop WhuUly  points  out,  Eilways  nu-ana  in  tho  New  Testament  not  that  which  is  in- 
i:otnpn  }u  inihle,  but  thut  which  w:,*  f.iieeu  siren  t,  though  now  ii  is  revealed  i(  is  Tin  tongtfr 
*<».  Whately,  who  l hv  whe.ro  speak  a  so  contemptuously  of  the  *  cast-off  clothes*  of  tho 
Deists,  is  hero  hut  adopting  tho  argument  of  Toland  in  his  r  Christianity  not  Mys- 
terious/ M 
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is  no  more  a  mystery  than  the  body,  nor  tho  Divine  Being  than  a 
spire  of  grass  or  the  meanest  flower  of  the  field. 

Having  thus  explained  mystery,  Toland  undertakes  to  prove  from 
the  Scriptures  that  there  are  no  mysteries  in  Christianity.  The 
Christian  doctrines  were  mysteries  before  they  were  revealed,  but 
now  they  are  unveiled.  Tho  most  enlightened  philosophers  could 
not  discover  them,  but  God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  His  Spirit. 
"We  speak,"  says  St.  Paul,  "the  wisdom  of  God  hid  in  a  mystery."  It 
was  hidden  from  the  Gentiles,  but  it  is  revealed  to  us.  The  law  had 
a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  but  in  New  Testament  times  they 
are  fully  revealed.  Moses  put  a  veil  on  his  face,  but  that  veil  is  done 
away  in  Christ.  Tho  mystery  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began, 
but  now  it  is  made  manifest.  The  ministers  of  Christ  arc  called 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God ;  that  is,  revealers  of  what  before 
was  secret.  Tho  mystery  was  made  known  to  St.  Paul,  which  in 
other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men  as  it  is  now 
revealed  unto  us.  It  had  been  hid  for  ages  and  generations,  but 
now  is  made  manifest  to  the  saints.  "  Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery," 
said  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  He  was  to  reveal  to  them  a  secret ; 
he  was  to  tell  them  that  those  who  were  alive  at  the  sounding  of  the 
last  trumpet  would  put  off  their  mortality  to  be  clothed  with  im- 
mortality, as  well  as  those  who  were  then  to  rise  from  the  dead. 
The  union  of  man  and  wife  as  a  type  of  the  indissoluble  union  of 
Christ  and  his  Church  is  called  a  mystery,  but  now  that  we  are  told 
of  it  the  figure  is  intelligible.  Jesus  said,  "  To  you  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  that  are 
without  it  is  not  given."  These  things  were  parables  to  them.  The 
judgment  of  the  Fathers  is  not  of  much  value  in  Toland's  eyes ;  yet, 
as  M.  de  Fontenelle  says,  "  What  these  honest  men  could  not  make 
good  themselves  by  sufficient  reasons  is  now  proved  by  their  sole 
authority,"  and  so  Toland  thinks  it  worth  the  trouble  to  show  that 
they  were  on  his  side  in  this  interpretation  of  mystery.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  tells  us  that  tho  Christian  discipline  was  called  illu- 
mination, because  it  brought  hidden  things  to  light,  the  Master  alone 
removing  the  cover  of  the  ark.  Justin  Martyr  says  that  the  name 
Joshua  was  a  mystery  representing  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  holding 
up  of  Moses9  hands  a  type  or  mystery  of  Christ's  cross,  whereby  He 
overcame  death,  as  the  Israelites  did  their  enemies.  He  also  calls 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  mysteries,  symbols,  or  parables. 
Tertullian  says  that  all  mysteries  are  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and 
Origen  makes  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites  symbols  or  mysteries 
setting  forth  the  Christian's  heavenly  progress.  He  was  so  far  from 
calling  Christian  doctrines  mysteries  that  he  expressly  affirms  them 
all  to  agree  with  our  common  notions.    The  mysteries  supposed  to 
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exist  in  Christianity  Toland  divided  into  two  kinds.  First,  the  incom- 
prehensible dogmas  which  he  said  were  introduced  into  the  Christian 
religion  by  the  metaphysicians,  and  which  lie  likened  to  the  occult 
qualities  of  the  ancient  philosophers*  The  second  kind  were  the 
mysteries  introduced  into  Christianity  from  the  Pagan  worship.  The 
only  ceremonies  originally  in  the  Christian  religion  were  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's?  Supper.  They  were  both  of  the  simplest  character, 
but  by  the  second  or  third  century  they  were  strangely  disguised 
and  transformed  by  the  addition  of  rites  borrowed  from  the  heathen. 
They  were  then  called  tremendous  and  unutterable  mt/sfcrifs.  The 
Pagan  worship  indeed  was  largely  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church 
when  the  Roman  world  was  converted  to  Christianity,  The  emperors 
gave  the  heathen  temples  for  the  use  of  the  Christians,  The  clergy 
had  the  benefices  of  the  priests,  flamens,  and  augurs ;  yea,  they  wore 
their  very  vestments  as  surplices,  stoles,  mitres,  albs,  copes,  and 
chasubles.  They  took  the  same  titles  as  the  Pagan  priesthood,  and 
discoursed  mysteriously  of  initiations,  lustrations,  and  baptismal 
regenerations.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  similarly  transformed  till 
it  no  longer  served  the  object  of  its  institution,  "  By  endeavouring," 
flays  Toland,  "  to  make  the  plainest  things  in  the  world  nit/steriom, 
their  very  nature  and  use  were  absolutely  perverted  and  destroyed,  and 
are  not  yet  fully  restored  by  the  purest  reformation  in  Christendom." 

"  Christianity  not  Mysterious  '*  had  not  been  long  published  before 
its  author  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex.  But  in 
bis  own  country  Toland  had  the  greatest  honours.  lie  paid  a  visit 
to  Dublin,  and  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  he  heard  an  Irish 
bishop  preaching  against  "  Christianity  not  Mysterious/'  lie  found 
the  clergy  in  Ireland  so  much  against  him  that  a  discourse  concern- 
ing bis  errors  was  '*  as  much  expected  as  if  it  had  been  prescribed  in 
the  rubric."  An  Irish  peer  gave  it  as  a  reason  why  he  had  ceased 
to  attend  church  that  once  he  heard  something  there  about  his 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  but  now  all  the  discourse  was  about  one  John 
Toland,  The  grand  jury  was  solicited  to  present  him,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Middlesex  jury  was  reprinted  and  cried  about  the 
streets  of  Dublin.  Ho  was  duly  presented  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  The  jurors  quoted  some  passages  from  his  book,  some  of 
them  said  they  had  never  read  it,  and  those  who  did  said  they  could 
not  understand  it.  Toland's  enemies  called  him  a  Jesuit,  a  Socinian, 
a  Nonconformist,  adding  that  they  had  never  read  his  book;  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  they  never  would  read  it.  At  length  it  was  brought 
before  Parliament.  Toland  wished  to  be  present  to  defend  himself, 
but  this  was  not  granted.  The  House  agreed  that  the  book  was 
heretical,  and  condemned  it  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
commanding  that  its  author  be  taken  into  custody  for  further  prosecu- 
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tion.  One  member  proposed  that  Toland  himself  should  be  burnt ; 
another  that  he  should  be  made  to  burn  his  book  with  his  own  hands  ; 
a  third  added  it  should  be  done  at  the  door  of  the  House,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  trending  the  ashes  of  it  under  his  feet. 
The  last  wish  was  complied  with,  and  11  Christianity  not  Mysterious 
was  burned  before  the  gate  of  the  House  of  Parliament  in  the  august 
presence  of  the  sheriffs  and  constables  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  Toland 
escaped  from  Ireland,  and  did  not  give  his  countrymen  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  him  into  custody.  At  a  later  date  his  book  was 
condemned  as  heretical  and  impious  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation, who  blamed  the  Upper  House  for  failing  in  their  duty  by  not 
confirming  the  sentence.  This  time  Toland  was  in  good  company. 
The  inquisitors  of  Convocation  began  with  "  Christianity  not  Mys- 
terious," and  ended  with  a  condemnation  of  Bishop  Burnet's  11  Ex- 
position of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 

The  replies  to  Toland's  book  were  of  various  degrees  of  merit. 
Some  of  them,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writers,  were  unanswerable. 
Oliver  Hill  wrote  44  A  Rod  for  the  Back  of  Fools."  He  said  that  he 
had  silenced  Keith  the  Quaker,  and  Harvey  with  his  new  fanglement 
about  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  had  settled  the  matter  with 
Gresham  College  in  the  ease  of  their  pressure  nnd  gravitation  of  air; 
and  as  he  had  served  them,  so  would  he  serve  Toland. 

A  Mr.  Beeconsall  wrote  "  The  Christian  Belief/'  in  which  he 
nmintmned  that  many  of  the  Christian  doctrines  were  still  mysterious, 
quoting  many  passages  from  the  Fathers  to  show  that  they  took  this 
view  of  the  mysteries,  JNo.  ILL  of  "  The  Occasional  Papers  "  was 
devoted  entirely  to  reflections  on  M  Christianity  not  Mysterious," 
The  writer  said  that  Tolaud's  object  was  chiefly  to  oppose  the  Trinity, 
maintaining  that  to  this  doctrine  we  cannot  apply  reason.  It  is 
properly  a  mystery. 

"The  Socinian  Heresy  Refuted,"  by  J.  Gailhard,  Gent.,  had 
appended  to  it  some  animadversions  on  "Christianity  not  Mys- 
terious." The  author  identified  Toland  with  the  Socinians,  and 
spoke  of  the  presumption  of  those  who  expected  to  understand  mys- 
teries. He  concluded  with  a  prayer  that  God  would  give  him  under- 
standing according  to  His  Word,  and  not  awarding  to  reason. 

T.  Beverly,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wrote  "  Christianity  the  Great 
Mystery."  He  wished  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  above  created 
reason  in  its  best  condition,  and  contrary  to  human  reason,  fallen  and 
corrupt,  and  so  in  a  proper  sense  a  mystery.  Man's  reason  is  like 
the  ass's  colt,  silly  and  wild.  It  naturally  refuses  Divine  truth.  The 
Word  of  God  is  a  two-edged  sword,  which  cuts  reason  in  pieces.  The 
reason  of  God  is  absolute  :  to  it  nothing  is  mystery.  His  declaration 
is,  therefore,  infallible,  and  to  us  mysterious.    But  God  gives  the 
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renewed  soul  an  inward  experimental  sense  by  which  it  can  set  its 
seal  to  truth.  The  renewed  man  has  a  xpirituality  as  much  above 
rationality  as  rationality  is  above  sense.  Beverly  admitted  that 
Revelation  had  changed  the  mysteriousncss  of  the  Gospel,  yet  ho 
thought  there  was  mystery  in  it  still.  He  was  anxious  to  retain  the 
word,  lest  some  of  the  doctrines  which  he  believed  to  be  in  the  Scrip- 
tures should  be  denied  under  the  pretence  of  denying  mysteries. 
How  far  Toland  would  have  agreed  with  Beverly  concerning  the 
inward  sense  given  to  the  regenerate  we  cannot  well  determine. 
Beverly  had  stated  his  doctrine  in  the  usual  language  of  orthodox 
theology,  but  he  made  an  admission  which  brought  him  near  to 
Toland.  There  is  not,"  he  says,  "  an  idea  rightly  formed,  nor  one 
true  ratiocination,  not  one  witty  invention  for  good  use,  not  one 
righteous  law  or  wise  decree,  but  it  is  by  grace  through  the  Mediator, 
and  from  Him  as  the  Saviour  thus  far  of  all  men." 

"  An  Account  of  Reason  and  Faith  in  Relation  to  the  Mysteries  of 
Christianity/'  was  the  work  of  John  Norris,  rector  of  Bemerton. 
Norris  was  a  good  Churchman*  He  used  to  call  himself  "a  priest  ** 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  such  was  devoted  to  the  mysteries. 
Their  cause  was  with  him  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Toland's  book 
he  declared  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  bold,  daring,  and  irreverent 
pieces  of  defiance  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  that  even 
that  licentious  age  had  produced.  But,"  he  added,  "  we  learn  from 
prophecy  that  in  the  last  days  many  would  renounce  their  faith  and 
turn  infidels."  Things  above  reason  Norris  defined  not  such  as  reason 
carnot  discover,  but  such  as  when  proposed  it  cannot  comprehend. 
God  has  revealed  the  Christian  mysteries,  and  therefore  our  assent  is 
not  grounded  on  any  internal  evidence  from  their  being  rational  or 
intelligible,  but  on  the  fact  that  God  has  given  nis  word  and  autho- 
rity for  them.  Whatever  God  reveals  is  true.  Here  is  something 
revealed  by  God  ;  therefore  it  h  true.  Our  whole  business  is  simply 
to  ask,  Does  this  come  from  God  ?  Internal  evidence  for  or  against 
any  doctrine  Norris  reckoned  worth  nothing.  Hobbes  and  Bishop 
Pearson  hod  agreed  that,  after  all,  faith  in  the  Bible  was  only 
faith  in  man ;  but  Norris  thought  he  could  prove  that  independent  of 
internal  evidence  it  was  faith  in  God.  He  quoted,  in  the  way  of 
endorsing,  u  French  Catholic  writer,  who  drew  an  argument  for  the 
divinity  of  the  mysteries  from  their  being  \mivcrsal!y  received,  not- 
withstanding that  they  were  so  repugnant  to  reason. 

While  Toland  was  in  Ireland  the  cause  of  the  mysteries  was 
taken  up  with  some  ardour  by  Peter  Browne,  a  senior  fellow  of 
Trinity,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork.  It  was  in  the  character  of 
an  opponent  to  Toland  that  Browne  pushed  himself  into  notice, 
which  gave  Toland  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  made  Browne  a  bishop, 
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His  reply  was  in  the  form  of  a  ' 1  Letter  "  in  answer  to  u  Christianity 
not  Mysterious,"  and  "  to  all  those  who  set  up  for  reason  and  evidence 
in  opposition  to  revelation  and  mysteries."  lirowne  promised  to  show 
the  weakness  and  folly  of  Toland's  "  arguings,  and  to  lay  open  his 
cheats  and  fallacies."  lie  reduced  his  leading  errors  to  these  two  : 
that  evidence  is  the  only  ground  of  persuasion,  and  that  now  under 
the  Gospel  the  veil  is  perfectly  removed.  It  is  admitted  that  in 
Christianity  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  reason,  and  in  a  sense 
nothing  above  reason.  And  had  Toland  said  this  for  any  good,  that 
is,  for  any  orthodox  object,  Browne  would  not  have  been  disposed  to 
dispute  with  him,  but  he  professed  to  see  that  Toland's  "main  drift 
was  to  set  up  natural  religion  in  opposition  to  revealed."  He  said 
also  that  Toland,  by  talking  about  the  reasonableness  of  religion, 
could  only  mean  that  the  Christian  world  denied  it.  Evidence, 
Urowno  maintained,  is  not  the  only  ground  of  persuasion,  for  God 
requires  our  assent  to  many  things  not  intelligible  in  themselves, 
such  as  the  equality  of  the  Hon  with  the  Father,  His  eternal  gene- 
ration, the  tripersonality  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  nature  of  the  life 
to  come.  Under  the  Gospel  the  veil  is  not  perfectly  removed.  Some 
Christian  doctrines  are  atill  mysterious.  There  is  something  in  them 
which  we  do  not  understand,  and  something  of  which  we  are  wholly 
ignorant.  The  mystery  of  the  future  life  which  St.  Paul  showed  to 
the  Corinthians  could  never  have  been  known  without  Divine  reve- 
lation, and  now  that  it  is  revealed  we  know  it  but  in  part.  It  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  wo  shall  be.  Now  iye  see  through  a  glass 
darkly.  The  Divine  Being  is  more  mysterious  than  a  spire  of  grass 
or  a  flower,  for  of  these  we  have  an  image  in  the  mind,  but  we  have 
no  similitude  of  God.  We  have  no  idea  of  a  spirit,  of  infinity,  or  of 
omnipresence,  much  less  can  we  understand  the  Divine  foreknowledge; 
for  how  can  it  enter  into  our  heads  how  God  can  know  what  has  no 
being?  Yet  all  these  things  we  must  believe  on  another  authority 
than  that  of  reason. 

Edward  Synge,  Archbishop  of  Tuani,  added  an  appendix  to  his 
essay  on  "  A  Gentleman's  Religion,"  in  which  he  made  some  refer- 
ence to  Toland.  Synge  wrote  and  reasoned  with  great  calmness 
and  clearness.  The  few  remarks  he  made  showed  that  he  under- 
stood the  whole  question  better  than  many  who  wrote  larger  books. 
He  denied  that  external  revelation  or  testimony  is  only  a  mmm  of 
information^  for  if  a  proposition  be  made  to  us  which  is  reconcilable 
with  reason,  and  the  truth  of  it  attested  by  persons  whose  veracity  is 
beyond  exception,  it  cannot  but  be  believed*  So  that  testimony  is 
also  o.  motive  to  persuasion.  This  did  not  prove  much  against  Toland, 
for  reason  is  still  left  in  its  office  of  judge,  He  undertook  to  demon- 
strate this  proposition,  <s  A  man  may  have  most  sufficient  and  cogent 
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arguments  to  give  Lis  assent  to  such  propositions  as  are  not  only  in 
part,  but  wholly  and  altogether  above  his  reason."  He  proved  it  by 
a  blind  man  believing  in  light  and  colours  This  was  bringing  the 
question  to  the  proper  issue,  which  is,  the  value  of  the  external  testi- 
mony. Syngc  «aid  that  the  contention  about  mysteries  was  only  a 
contention  about  a  word,  Toland  had  paid  that  the  essence  of  God 
was  no  more  a  mystery  than  the  essence  of  any  material  object ;  that 
if  we  choose  to  call  all  things  beyond  our  reason  mysteries,  the  world 
was  full  of  them;  11  and  surely "  added  Synge,  "  if  the  world  is  full  of 
them,  may  not  religion  be  full  of  them  too  P  "  This  was  well  said,  only 
Toland  objected  to  the  word  mystery  being  used  in  this  sense  at  all. 

The  most  remarkable  controversy  which  grew  out  of  "  Christianity 
not  Mysterious"  was  an  intellectual  warfare  between  John  Locke  and 
Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  This  controversy  did  not  do  much 
credit  to  either  of  the  combatants.  Locke  the  controversialist  is  no 
longer  Locke  the  philosopher,  and  Stillingfleet  loses  his  reputation  for 
good  reasoning.  It  is  certainly  the  dullest,  weariest,  and  most  tedious 
wrangle  that  ever  was  known.  The  whole  matter  between  them 
might  have  been  settled  in  a  page  and  a  half  for  each  side,  instead  of 
which  Locke's  portion  alone  tills  a  volume.  Stillingfleet  wrote  a 
"  Vindication  of  the  Trinity."  lie  said  that  the  Unitarians  served  the 
Deifcts  in  their  method  of  overthrowing  revealed  religion.  He  quoted 
Toland  as  saying  that  we  must  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  a  thing 
before  we  can  have  any  certainty  of  it  Under  this  cover  the  Uni- 
tarians reject  the  Trinity.  By  the  same  argument,  he  said,  we  are 
left  in  uncertainty  abou\  the  existence  of  substance,  as  Toland  limits 
our  ideas  to  those  of  sensation  and  reflection.  Locke  is  introduced 
with  Toland  and  the  Unitarians  as  4t  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way 
of  reasoning."  They  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reasonable  part 
of  the  world.  It  was  an  uncertain  supposition  of  we  know  not  what, 
Locke's  illustration  was  that  of  the  earth  supported  by  the  tor- 
toise, and  the  tortoise  supported  by  the  elephant.  Stillingfleet  said 
we  had  a  general  idea  of  substance  as  the  support  of  accidents.  And 
he  concluded  from  Locke  that  to  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  substance  it  was  not  necessary  that  we  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  it,  nor  that  wo  be  able  to  comprehend  the  mode 
of  its  operations.  From  this  he  drew  the  inference  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  rejecting  a  doctrine  proposed  to  us  as  of  Divine  revela- 
tion, because  of  our  inability  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  it ;  and 
especially  when  it  relates  to  the  Divine  essence*  Certainty,  he 
argued,  docs  not  always  come  from  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Wr 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  God,  but  that  does  not  prove  His 
existence.  Locke  was  indignant  at  being  introduced  with  Toland 
and  the  Unitarians  as  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reasoning." 
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He  denied  that  he  had  anywhere  placed  certainty  only  in  clear 
and  distinct  ideas,  and  ho  called  upon  Stillingflcct  to  show  him  the 
place  where  he  had  said  that  a  doctrine  proposed  as  of  Divine  reve- 
lation was  to  be  rejected  because  we  did  not  comprehend  the  manner 
of  it.  What  Locke  did  say  was  simply  that  "  certainty  of  know- 
ledge is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  as 
expressed  in  any  proposition/'  lie  renounced  all  connection  with 
Toland's  doctrine  as  quoted  by  StiUingfleet.  He  showed  that 
Stillingflcct 's  own  head  was  not  clear  on  the  subject,  that  he  had 
maintained  the  very  thing  which  he  undertook  to  oppose — the 
necessity  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  for  he  said  that  it  was  necessary 
to  understand  person  and  nature  before  wo  coidd  discourse  of  the 
Trinity.  Toland  was  a  disciple  of  Locke's  philosophy,  but  he  applied 
it  where  Locke  scarcely  meant  it  to  be  applied  ;  that  is,  to  theology. 
Locke  made  a  wide  distinction  between  "  certainty  of  knowledge  " 
and  "  assurance  of  faith."  The  first  was  connected  with  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  but  the  second  depended  on  Divine  revelation.  Ho 
took  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  voice  of  God,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  orthodox  world  took  theni.  StiUingfleet  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  distinguishing  between  Locke  and  Toland,  and  Locke 
resented  it  even  more  than  measure  for  measure.  Toland,  however, 
professed  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  Locke,  only 
he  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Bible  which  we  are 
required  to  believe  that  did  not  agree  with  our  reason,  and  Locke 
really  said,  or  at  least  wished  to  say,  the  same  thing. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Letters  to  Serena,"  Toland  published  a  volume 
of  essays  on  various  subjects.  Serena  was  supposed  to  be  Sophia, 
Princess  of  Hanover.  One  of  them  is  on  the  "History  of  the  Soul's 
Immortality  among  the  Heathen/'  The  doctrine  itself  has  been 
revealed  in  Christianity,  so  that  we  have  there  the  best  and  clearest 
demonstration  of  it.  God  himself  has  revealed  it.  It  may  not  in 
everything  full  under  our  comprehension,  yet  it  is  true  and  absolutely 
certain.  Toland  goes  on  to  say  that  though  the  believer  be  equally 
ignorant  with  others  about  the  nature  of  a  thing,  yet  ho  may  have 
the  greatest  conviction  of  its  existence.  This  seems  to  contradict  the 
main  doctrine  of  "  Christianity  not  Hysterious."  It  certainly  contra- 
dicts it  as  his  opponents  understood  it.  Another  of  these  essays  was 
on  the  u  Origin  of  Idolatry."  Toland  draws  attention  to  an  important 
distinction  between  the  sound  notions  and  moral  practices  of  the 
ancients,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  heathen  world.  Overlooking  this  distinction,  some 
have  said  that  heathenism  was  a  better  "foundation  for  works  than 
Christianity,  They  should  only  have  said  at  the  most  that  the  law 
of  nature  was  often  better  fulfilled  by  the  heathen  than  by  Christians." 
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Others  think  that  all  who  lived  in  the  heathen  world  were  idolaters, 
an  eiTor  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  Arnobius  says  that  if  the 
works  of  Tully  were  read  the  Christians  need  not  trouble  themselves 
with  writings.  At  the  end  of  the  "  Letters  to  Serena"  was  added 
KA  Confutation  of  Spinoza/'  and  another  paper  as  a  defence  of  the 
"  Confutation/'  Tolund  maintained  the  distinct  existences  of  matter 
and  spirit.  Matter,  however,  he  considered  to  be  infinite,  and  neces- 
sarily endowed  with  motion,  Descartes  supposed  that  in  the  begin- 
ning God  gave  "  a  shake  to  the  lazy  lump."  Spinoza,  like  many  of 
the  old  philosophers,  supposed  the  Divine  Essence  to  be  identical  with 
the  essence  of  the  universe ;  so  that,  in  virtue  of  the  Divine  presence, 
all  matter  was  animate.  Toland  thought  there  was  no  need  for  this 
supposition  when  it  could  be  proved  that  motion  was  essential  to 
matter.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  wrote  a  tract  in  refutation  of  this  theory, 
and  William  Wotton,  B.D.,  wrote  a  "  Letter  to  Eusebia,"  occasioned 
by  the  "  Letters  to  Serena."  He  did  not  find  fault  so  much  with 
what  was  said  in  the  u  Letters  to  Serena  n  as  with  what  he  supposed 
to  be  implied,  but  left  unsaid. 

After  a  visit  to  Holland,  Toland  published  "Nazarenus;  or, 
Jewish,  Gentile,  and  Mahometan  Christianity."  This  book  consisted 
of  three  parts.  One  was  an  account  of  a  Gospel  which  Toland  had 
discovered  in  Amsterdam.  He  maintained  that  it  was  the  Gospel 
received  by  the  Mahometans,  and  he  thought  it  identical  with  the 
ancient  Gospel  of  St.  Barnabas.  He  followed  an  opinion  which  had 
been  maintained  by  Peter  Martyr  and  others,  that  Mahometanism 
was  originally  a  Christian  heresy.  Its  canonical  books  were  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  a  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  the  Koran.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Barnabas  Mahomet  was  named  as  the  promised  Paraclete. 
Mahometan  writings  have  many  passages  out  of  our  Gospels,  and 
some  out  of  the  apocryphal;  but  they  have  also  many  passages 
which  are  found  in  neither.  Toland's  knowledge  of  Mahometan 
writings  was  derived  from  second-hand  sources,  and  on  this  subject 
he  was  vulnerable.  But  the  real  object  of  "  Nazarenus  "  was  to  set 
forth  a  peculiar  doctrine  about  the  original  of  Christianity,  to  vindi- 
cate some  of  the  early  heretics,  and  to  show  that  the  floods  of  cor- 
ruption came  in  with  the  dominant  sect  which  arrogated  to  itself  the 
title  of  the  Catholic  Church,  The  Gospel  which  he  discovered  he 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  orNazarenes. 
no  maintained  that  they  were  the  first  Christians — a  theory  which 
has  been  ardently  supported  by  M.  Renan  in  his  "  Life  of  Jesus."  It 
is  grounded  on  some  passages  in  Epiphanius,  who  says  that  the  first 
Christians  took  to  themselves  the  name  of  Nazarcnes,  and  by  this 
name  they  were  called  till  at  Antioch  they  got  tho  name  of  Chris- 
tians.   They  were  also  called  Ebionites,  from  a  Hebrew  word  signi* 
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fying  M  poor/*  because  tho  first  disciples  of  Jesus  were  poor  Galileans. 
When  the  Christian  Church  went  beyond  Judea  they  were  treated  as 
heretics.  Toland  argues  that  the  Mosaic  economy  was  binding  on 
all  believing  Jews.  The  Gentiles  alone  were  free  from  it,  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  to  bo  united  into  one  Church,  but  it  was  to  be  a  union 
without  uniformity.  This  he  says  reconciles  the  differences  between 
Paul  and  Peter  about  ceremonies,  and  Paul  and  James  about  justifi- 
cation. Peter  and  James  write  to  the  Jews,  the  scattered  tribes; 
but  Paul  writes  to  the  Gentiles.  The  severance  between  the  two 
parties  was  brought  about  by  the  Gentiles,  when  such  "  hot-headed 
raving  monks  as  St.  Jerome  M  were  permitted  to  say  that  whoever 
kept  the  Jewish  law  "  was  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  the  devil,"  The 
Gentiles  were  the  subverters  of  Christianity.  They  clung  to  their 
native  superstitions,  and  would  neither  fast  nor  pray  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Jews. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brett  wrote  a  book  called  "Tradition  necessary  to 
Explain  and  Interpret  the  Holy  Scripture/'  It  was  preceded  by  a 
preface  which  was  chiefly  devoted  to  Toland's  "  Nazarenus/'  It  was 
confined,  however,  to  some  remarks  which  Toland  had  made  on  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  scarcely  perceptible  difference 
which  the  Fathers  made  between  them  and  tho  apocryphal.  Toland's 
difficulty,  said  Brett,  could  only  be  solved  by  tradition,  which  had 
always  distinguished  between  the  books  received  into  the  canon  and 
those  rejected  as  supposititious.  For  proof  of  this  he  appealed  to  the 
Fathers. 

"  Anti-Nazarenus,  by  way  of  answer  to  Mr.  Toland,  and  also  against 
a  late  pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Difficulties  and  Discouragements  which 
attend  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,"1  was  written  by  James  Paterson. 
The  pamphlet  was  the  work  of  Francis  Hare,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
Paterson*s  argument  was  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God ; 
that  this  is  proved  both  by  the  excellency  of  tho  doctrine  and  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  them,  also  by  miracles  and 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Finally,  the  Church  is  built  upon  a  rock ; 
that  is,  a  never-failing  succession  of  bishops  and  priests, 

Thomas  Mangey,  a  clergyman  in  Guildford,  afterwards  rector  of  St. 
Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  replied  to  "Nazarenus"  at  some  length,  and 
controverted  all  that  Toland  had  said  concerning  the  Mahometan 
Gospel,  the  Nazarenes,  and  the  Jewish  law.  Mangey 's  friends  thought 
that  M  so  weak  and  wicked  a  book  should  be  treated  with  contemptuous 
silence."  He  himself  did  not  think  tho  book  should  be  unnoticed, 
but  as  to  "  the  religion  or  learning  of  Mr,  Toland,  he  knew  no  sub- 
ject so  little  worthy  of  tho  worlds  notice  or  his  examination.'* 
Mangey  says  that  Toland  blunders  in  his  very  title-page.  The 
heretical  sect  were  not  Nazarenes,  but  Nazaraeans.     They  had  their 
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name  not  from  Nazareth,  but  from  a  word  signifying  separate  or  hohj> 
equivalent  to  Puritan.  They  professed  both  the  law  and  the  Gospel, 
lie  denies  (hat  the  first  followers  of  Jesus  took  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Nazarencs.  It  was  given  to  them  by  the  Jews  in  contempt, 
ns  when  TertuJlus  called  Paul  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes.  The  Ebionites  or  Nazarteans  erred  in  supposing  the  Mosaic 
institutions  necessary  to  salvation,  They  were  not  called  Ebionites 
from  their  poverty,  but  their  founder,  Elton.  u  I  do  not  know,"  says 
Man  gey,  w  any  fact  of  antiquity  better  proved  than  that  there  was 
such  a  person,  and  that  he  gave  the  name  to  the  sect"  They  mis- 
took the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  an  entire  abrogation 
of  the  Jewish  law,  God  Himself  had  begun  to  teach  this  to  the 
Jews  by  the  later  prophets.  They  were  to  pay  less  attention  to  cere- 
monies. He  It  fid  given  them  statutes  which  were  not  good.  Our  Lord 
not  only  rescued  the  law  from  the  narrow  and  false  interpretations  of 
the  Jewish  doctors,  but  He  entirely  repealed  it,  telling  His  disciples 
that,  tho  tow  and  the  prophets  were  until  John,  The  charge  against 
Stephen  implied  that  the  Jews  expected  the  Christians  were  to 
destroy  their  law.  Mangey  had  many  texts  in  his  favour,  but  he 
was  perplexed  with  the  command  to  abstain  from  blood.  He  inter- 
prctcd  it  as  meaning  etfusion  of  blood,  that  is,  murder ;  supposing 
tho  words  things  hi Wangled,  which  follow,  was  a  gloss  upon  blood.  The 
reading,  he  says,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  The  Gentile  Chris- 
tian* are  defended,  and  the  corruptions  charged  on  the  Juduizers. 
Tho  early  Church  set  forth  us  a  pattern  of  purity.  "  In  this/*  he 
says,  "I  do  defend  our  own  most  excellent  Church."  As  to  the 
Mahometans,  they  have  no  canonical  Scriptures  except  the  Koran. 
They  have  apocryphal  writings,  and  one  of  these  is  a  Gospel  sent  to 
Jesus.  They  knew  nothing  of  a  Gospel  of  Barnabas,  nor  did  the 
ancients  know  of  such  a  Gospel  any  more  than  the  Mahometans, 
Among  the  many  spurious  writings  forged  by  the  heretics  there  is 
no  such  Gospel  named,  except  iu  the  disputed  canon  of  Pope  Gela- 
tin-, liiul  tins  declared  that  il  was  not  genuine.  There  la  ;t  legend  of 
a  copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  having  existed  in  St.  Barnaba*1 
handwriting,  which  Mangey  supposes  to  have  been  the  origin  of  u 
i  10-pr'l  in  inn;  ascribed  lo  Burnulus.  ToluiuVs  candle  is  extinguished, 
his  " folly,"  "weakness/*  and  " ignorance"  exhibited,  though  con- 
cerning this  Gospel  ho  erred,  if  he  did  err,  in  company  with  Ludivieo 
Yives. 

Before  the  publication  of  "  Nazarcnus  M  Toland  had  engaged  the 
learned  world  iu  a  controversy  concerning  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
He  did  this  without  intention.  An  accidental  spark  fell  upon  com- 
bustible materials,  and  a  great  fire  was  kindled.  Toland  wrote  a  "  Life 
of  Milton."     As  Milton  had  written  «*  Iconoclastes  "  in  reply  to 
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"  Eikon  Basilike,"  which  was  ascribed  to  Charles  I.,  it  fell  within 
Toland'8  province  to  give  the  history  of  the  latter  book.  It  was 
written  by  Dr.  Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  This  was  known  to 
Anthony  Walker  and  Brian  Duppa,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  was 
revealed  to  the  wgrld  by  Dr.  Gauden's  widow.  It  was  also  attested 
by  Lord  Anglesey,  who  had  it  on  the  authority  of  the  second  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  For  writing  it  Gauden  was  promised  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  but  he  teas  put  off  with  that  of  Worcester. 
After  a  full  account  of  the  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  Toland  said,  in  con- 
clusion : — 

"  When  I  seriously  consider  how  all  this  happened  among  ourselves 
within  the  compass  of  forty  years,  in  a  time  of  great  learning  and  polite- 
ness, when  both  parties  so  narrowly  watched  over  one  another's  actions, 
and  what  a  great  revolution  in  civil  and  religious  affairs  was  partly  occa- 
sioned by  the  credit  of  that  book,  I  cease  to  wonder  any  longer  how  so 
many  supposititious  pieces  under  the  name  of  Christ,  His  Apostles,  and  other 
great  persons,  should  be  published  and  approved  in  those  primitive  times, 
when  it  was  of  so  much  importance  to  have  them  believed ;  when  the  cheats 
were  too  many  on  all  sides  for  them  to  reproach  one  another,  which  yet 
they  often  did ;  when  commerce  was  not  so  general  as  now,  and  the  whole 
earth  overshadowed  with  the  darkness  of  superstition.  I  doubt  rather  the 
spuriousness  of  several  more  such  books  is  yet  undiscovered  through  the 
remoteness  of  those  ages,  the  death  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  the 
decay  of  othor  monuments  which  might  give  us  true  information,  especially 
when  we  consider  how  dangerous  it  was  always  for  the  weaker  side  to  lay 
open  the  tricks  of  their  adversaries,  and  that  the  prevailing  party  did  strictly 
order  all  those  books  which  offended  them  to  be  burnt  or  otherwise  sup- 
pressed." 

On  the  30th  of  January,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Life 
of  Milton,"  Offspring  Blackhall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was 
preaching  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  capacity  of  Chaplain 
to  the  King.  After  abusing  Toland  and  vindicating  the  genuine- 
ness of  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  he  exclaimed  : — 

"  We  may  cease  to  wonder  that  he  should  have  the  boldness,  without 
proof  and  against  proof,  to  deny  the  authority  of  this  book,  who  is  such 
an  infidel  as  to  doubt,  and  is  shameless  and  impudent  enough  even  in  print, 
and  in  a  Christian  country,  publicly  to  affront  our  holy  religion  by  declaring 
his  doubt  that  several  pieces  under  the  name  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
(he  must  mean  those  now  received  by  the  whole  Christian  Church,  for  I  know  of 
no  other)  are  supposititious." 

Toland  wrote  in  reply  "  Amyntor ;  or,  A  Dofence  of  Milton's  Life." 
Using  BlackhaU's  words,  he  said  tho  charge  was  "  an  impudent  and 
a  shameless  one."  He  did  not  mean  tho  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  wondered  how  any  one  who  had  been  so  long  at  the 
University  had  never  heard  of  spurious  writings  in  the  name  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  apocryphal  books, 
adding  that  a  great  part  of  these  were  the  spurious  writings  to  which 
he  referred.    He  intimated,  however,  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
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New  Testament  canon  required  a  fuller  and  more  impartial  treatment 
than  it  had  yet  received,  A  matter  of  bo  great  importance  should 
not  be  taken  on  trust  *  Its  history  ought  to  be  investigated.  There 
was  not  a  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  not  been  rejected 
by  some  of  the  ancients.  The  various  sects  in  thjrac  days,  like  the 
various  sects  nowf  condemned  each  other  for  damnable  heretic*.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  James,  the  second  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Revelation,  were  long  doubted 
by  thut  part  of  the  Church  which  we  reckon  to  have  been  soundest. 
Toland  added  a  quotation  from  Dodwell,  who  says  that  li  the  canonical 
writings  lay  concealed  in  the  coffers  of  private  churches  or  persons 
till  the  latter  times  of  Trajan,  or  rather  perhaps  of  Adrian  ;  so  that 
they  could  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Church*  For  if  they 
had  hcen  published  they  would  have  been  overwhelmed  uuder  such  a 
multitude  as  were  then  of  apocryphal  and  supposititious  books,  that  a 
new  examination  and  n  new  testimony  would  have  been  nece^ury  to 
distinguish  them  from  false  ones." 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  made  some  remarks  on 
■*  Amyntor."  He  chiefly  objected  to  Toland  that  in  denying  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of  Clemens,  Ignatius,  Tolycarp,  and  Bar- 
nabns,he  made  too  little  of  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Eusebius  testifies  that  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  to  the 
Corinthians  was  generally  read  in  the  churches  as  Scripture.  These 
Epistles  were  not  of  canonical  authority,  yet  some  reverence  should 
bo  paid  to  them. 

Stephen  Nye  wrote  a  "  Historical  Account  of  the  New  Testament.1' 
Ho  would  not  admit  the  truth  of  what  Dodwell  said  about  the  sacred 
books  being  so  long  concealed  in  private  chests.  He  maintained 
that  the  Fathers  made  a  marked  distinction  between  the  canonical 
books  and  the  Epistles  of  Clemens,  Ignatius,  and  Barnabas,  or  any  of 
those  mentioned  in  Tolund's  catalogue.  He  admitted  that  they  arc 
often  quoted  as  Scripture.  Toland  said  that  the  writers  of  the  canon 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  and  that  the  clergy  were  unacquainted 
with  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  till  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  Christ.  Nye  would  not  admit  this,  for  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
century  had  quoted  from  them  ;  and  as  to  the  writers  being  strangers, 
it  was  evident  that  Mark  hud  jihridgcd  Matthew,  that  Luke  had  read 
other  Gospels,  and  that  John  approved  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
Toland  said  that  the  Ebionites  had  a  Gospel  of  Matthew  different 
from  ours,  and  the  Marcionites  of  Luke's ;  that  considerable  sects  of 
Christians  ascribed  the  apostolic  writings  to  heretics,  and  that  Celsus 
had  complained  of  the  Christians  that  they  had  altered  the  Gospels 
three  or  lour  times  Nye  answered  that  the  Ebionitcs  had  probably 
Matthew's  Gospel  in  Hebrew ;  that  Marcion  had  retracted  his  vicious 
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copies  of  Luke  ;  that  John's  Gospel  was  rejected  only  by  the  Alogians, 
who  afterwards  saw  their  errors ;  and  as  to  Celsus,  it  was  the  copies 
of  Marcion  and  the  Valentinians  that  were  changed,  not  those  that 
were  read  in  the  churches. 

Another  reply  to  the  "  Amyntor  "  was  "  The  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  Vindicated/'  by  J ohn  Richardson,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  He  began  by  controverting  some  statements 
made  by  Basnage :  that  for  three  centuries  after  Christ  there  was  no 
certain  canon,  when  both  private  persons  and  also  whole  Churches 
partly  admitted  supposititious  books  for  sacred,  and  partly  despised 
the  genuine  as  profane ;  that  Origen  believed  Hermas'  Pastor  to  be 
divinely  inspired ;  that  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  calls  the  book  of  Job 
a  fable  borrowed  from  Paganism,  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Esdras  a 
vain  rhapsody,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  a  love  song ;  that  Eusebius 
says  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  some  of  the 
orthodox  received  it  and  others  rejected  it.  Richardson  answers  that 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  were  both 
reckoned  canonical  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea ;  that  Theodorus  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  Catholic  Church — in  fact,  he  was 
condemned  by  the  fifth  General  Council ;  and  as  to  Origen,  he  speaks 
of  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  as  divinely  inspired,  but  not  as  canonical. 
Richardson  distinguished  between  Scripture,  inspired  Scripture,  and 
canonical  Scripture.  Origen,  he  says,  reckoned  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  uncanonical ;  and  yet  calls  the  books  of  Wisdom  and 
Maccabees  Scripture  in  the  same  way  as  the  Homilies  of  the  Church 
of  England  call  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus  by  the  same 
name.  Divinely-inspired  Scripture  includes  all  books  which  teach 
truth.  Such  Origen  reckoned  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  and  among 
these  Clemens  Alexandrinus  included  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  The  canonical  books  are  those  which  were  written  by 
Apostles,  or  at  least  had  apostolic  authority.  These  alone  are  abso- 
lutely infallible.  Richardson  said  that  Toland  had  an  excellent  talent 
for  detecting  forgeries.  If  he  could  believe  that  "  Eikon  Bosilike  " 
was  not  written  by  King  Charles,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and 
Clemens  Romanus.  He  maintained  that  spurious  writings  under  the 
names  of  the  Apostles  were  soon  detected.  The  Church  was  cautious 
in  receiving  books  as  canonical.  In  different  places  the  canon  was 
different  until  all  the  books  were  universally  known  by  the  Church 
Catholic.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  St.  John,  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century. 

A  work  of  much  greater  pretension  than  Richardson's,  called  "  A 
New  and  Full  Method  of  Settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the 
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New  Testament,"  was  written  by  Jeremiah  Jones,  He  admitted  that 
tho  subject  had  great  difficulties.  Casaubon  and  Spanheini  affirmed 
that  llic  Fathers  quoted  apocryphal  books  promiscuously  with  the 
canonical  as  Scripture.  Archbishop  Wake  said  that  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  were  inspired,  and  therefore  incapable  of  mistaking  the  mind 
of  the  Apostles  ;  and  that  their  writings  contained  the  "  true  and 
pure  faith  of  Christ  \\*ithout  the  least  error  intermixed  with  it." 
Whiston  reckoned  their  works  as  authentic  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  also  many  books  not  now  extant.  Toland  thought,  and 
Jones  said  justly,  that  if  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  were 
genuine,  they  were  as  much  entitled  to  be  in  the  canon  as  a  Gospel 
of  Mark  or  Luke.  Jones  bestowed  great  labour  on  his  work,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  clear  idea  in  hia  own  mind  what  he 
meant  by  the  canon.  At  one  time  he  says  it  is  simply  a  question 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  certain  books ;  at  another  time  he  says 
that  those  books  only  are  canonical  which  the  first  Christian  writers 
have  cited  as  Scripture,  and  all  others  are  not.  He  admits  that  there 
was  no  certain  agreement  about  tho  canon  till  the  fourth  century, 
but  he  denies  that  in  the  writings  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  the 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books  arc  promiscuously  cited  as  Scripture. 
He  quoted  from  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  the  grounds  on  which 
they  respectively  receive  tho  Scriptures.  The  Catholics  receive  them 
simply  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Without  this  authority  they 
are  of  no  more  value  than  iEsop's  fables,  and  St.  Matthew  is  no 
more  to  be  credited  than  Livy,  The  Reformers  received  the  Scrip- 
tures on  their  internal  evidence,  or  from  the  Spirit  witnessing  in 
them  that  they  were  the  Word  of  God.  Some  English  divines  took 
an  intermediary  view,  allowing  full  weight  to  the  internal  evidence, 
yet  receiving  the  canon  on  the  authority  of  the  universal  Church. 
Junes,  as  we  have  seen,  was  disposed  to  rest  it  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  books.  Toland  raised  a  great  question  which  we  cannot  pursue 
further.  Perhaps  it  is  correct  to  siy  that  it  is  not  settled  yet.  Were 
we  to  venture  a  remark  suggested  by  reading  this  controversy,  it 
would  be,  that  the  question  of  the  canon  should  be  considered  by  itself, 
apart  from  what  it  is  worth;  and  then  hoicii  is  related  to  inspiration. 

Of  the  character  of  Toland  we  know  but  little.  He  seems  to  hare 
been  one  of  those  men  who  have  always  more  enemies  than  friends. 
If  we  except  Lucilius  Vanini,  perhaps  no  man  in  history  has  been 
more  universally  abused.  D'lsraeli  says  that  "  he  had  all  the  shift- 
ings  of  the  double-faced  Janus,  and  all  the  revolutionary  politics  of 
the  ancient  Junius."  Toland's  politics  consisted  chiefly  in  an  ardent 
attachment  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  In  religion  he  professed  to 
conform  to  the  Church  of  England.  Mr,  Huddleston,  a  Scotch 
schoolmaster  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  says  that  he  remained 
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steadily  attached  to  Presbytcriamsm  till  the  hour  of  his  death* 
After  praising  Toland  for  his  attachment  to  the  Revolution, he  adds: 
"  Ileal  and  unaffected  piety,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  he 
thought  bore  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  apostolic  times,  always  found  in  him  an  able  and  inflexible  "advo- 
cate." All  his  adversaries  united  in  setting  but  little  value  on  hia 
talents  or  acquirements;  but  this  was  surely  unjust.*  His  learning 
was  extensive,  and  his  abilities  far  beyond  the  average  lot  of  even 
eminent  men.  As  the  work  of  a  young  man  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
" Christianity  not  Mysterious"  was  a  marvel  of  intellectual  strength. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  high  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  and  this  apparent 
vanity  repelled  some  who  would  have  been  his  friends.  With  the  fail- 
ing natural  to  his  countrymen,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  descended  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family  ;f  hia  enemies  said  he  was  the  illegitimate 
child  of  a  Catholic  priest.  With  the  national  tendency  to  exaggeration, 
he  boasted  of  having  enjoyed  in  Holland  the  friendship  of  Limborch 
and  Le  Clerc.  Limborch  doubted  if  he  had  ever  even  seen  him,  and 
Le  Clerc  believed  that  he  had  once  spoken  to  him.  In  Ireland  he 
spoke  of  John  Locke  as  if  he  were  the  bosom  friend  of  the  philoso- 
pher. Nothing  could  have  given  greater  offence.  Locke,  who  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Toland1  s  abilities,  disowned  him  for  ever.  The 
world  has  but  little  toleration  for  men  who  show  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  greatness.  And  yet  what  is  the  difference  between  them 
and  others,  but  that  they  have  not  learned  to  affect  humility  like 
those  who  have  more  worldly  wisdom  ?  All  great  men  know  that 
they  are  great.  And  for  those  who  by  the  force  of  their  own  talent* 
have  risen  from  humble  positions,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceal 
from  others  the  sense  of  their  greatness.  When  Theodore  Parker 
was  dying,  he  said  to  his  friends:  "  I  have  had  great  powers  com- 
mitted to  me,  and  I  have  but  half  used  them/'  When  Robert  Burns 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  overwhelmed  with  poverty  and  wretchedneB^ 
among  his  last  words  to  his  wife  were  these :  11  Ah,  Jean  !  the  world 
will  think  mair  *o  me  a  hundred  years  after  this."  They  may  call  this 
vanity  who  wish  to  sneer,  but  it  is  the  overpowering  sense  of  greatness, 
and  a  better  evidence  of  a  true  man  than  the  affectation  of  humility. 
Toland  published  some  time  before  his  death  a  book  called  "  Pan- 

•  Mr,  Pattiaon  says,  "  LoibntU,  who  knew  Toland  personally,  in 'glad  to  believe 
that  the  design  of  this  author,  a  man  of  no  common  ability,  and,  as  I  think,  a  well- 
disposed  person,  was  to  withdraw  men  from  speculative  theology  to  the  practice  of  its 
precepts.1 " 

t  D*Israeli  says  :  "  When  in  after-life  he  was  repronched  with  native  obscurity,  he 
ostentatiously  produced  a  testimonial  of  his  birth  and  family,  hatched  up  in  a  convent 
of  Iribh  Franciscans  in  Germany,  where  the  good  fathers  subscribed,  with  their  ink 
tinged  with  their  Rhenish,  to  his  most  ancient  descent,  referring  to  the  Irish  history, (!) 
which  they  considered  as  a  parish  register  fit  fur  the  suspected  son  of  an  Irish  priest"  (!) 
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tlu  Nticon,"  which  did  not  odd  to  his  fume.  A  suhjcct  so  deep  and 
awful  as  the  rolutiuu  uf  the  Divine  Being  to  the  universe  should 
never  have  been  treated  with  the  levity  of  the  "  Panthoieticon.** 
Tolaiur.s  liiilin^s  \veni  i  vi<Irnllv  jjreat.  Ho  excuse  can  be  made 
for  thera,  though  much  may  be  said  in  extenuation.  He  waa, 
says  D'Israeli,  a  seed  cast  out  to  take  root  wherever  it  could. 
The  seed  was  good,  but  it  fell  on  stony  ground,  His  whole  life 
was  troubled  and  rest  lest).  lie  had  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  days.  No  one  knew  how  he 
got  the  means  of  subsistence.*  He  made  frequent  visits  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  it  was  insinuated  that  he  was  "  a  monitor  of  princes  and 
diplomatists,"  He  wrote  a  Latin  epitaph  for  himself,  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  knowledge  of  ten  languages, 
and  his  love  of  liberty.  It  ended  thus:  "His  soul  is  reunited  to 
his  Heavenly  Father,  from  whom  it  formerly  proceeded ;  his  body 
yielding  to  nature,  is  also  replaced  in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth. 
He  himself  will  undoubtedly  arise  to  eternal  life,  but  he  will  never 
ftf/ft i a  be  the  name  Tofand"  This  has  always  been  taken  for  Panthe- 
istic heresy.  He  did  not  expect  to  he,  he  did  not  wish  to  be,  the 
same  man  that  he  hud  been,  None  of  us  do  wish  to  be  what  we  are 
here.  Our  hope  rather  is  in  what  we  shall  be.  Tolanddied  suddenly 
at  the  age  of  fifty- two  in  his  lodging  at  Putney,  and  was  buried  in 
Putney  churchyard, f  A  hundred  and  forty  summer  suns  have  set 
since  then.  No  tombstone  ever  marked  the  place  where  his  ashes 
repose.  He  may  have  been  vain,  perhaps  he  was  impolitic,  cer- 
tainly he  was  unfortunate ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  world's  great  men. 
Every  man  who  thinks  and  feels,  whether  he  be  a  sceptic  or  a  believer, 
will  drop  a  tear  of  sympathy  by  the  grave  of  poor  John  Toland.J 

John  Htrarr. 

•  "  In  examining  the  original  papora  of  Toland  which  arc  preserved,  I  found  some  of 
hia  agreements  with  booksellers.  For  hU  description  of  Epsom  he  was  to  receive  only 
four  guineas  in  case  lt<)00  were  sold.  H»»  received  tun  guineas  for  hia  pamphlet  on 
naturalizing  the  Jews,  and  ten  guineas  more  in  case  Bernard  Lintott  Bold  2,000.  Tho 
words  of  this  agreement  run  thus:  1  Whether  Mr.  Toland  calls  for  ton  guineas,  after 
the  1st  of  February  nnxt,  I  promise  to  pay  them  if  /  eittmot  show  that  200  of  the  copies 
remain  im^'1,].'  >V h;i I  i  -iil  lirm  [.<  n  >n  in  nn  author!  The  great  philosopher  who 
creates  systems  Umt  are  l«  nller  the  faee  of  his  country  must  ataud  at  the  counter  to 
count  out  200  unsold  copies  !  " — D"  Israeli's  Calamities  of  Authors, 

f  D' Israeli  says:  * 4  Toland  died  in  an  obscure  lcdgiit^  tit  a  country  carpenter's,  in 
great  distress,  Mis  only  patron  was  Lord  Moles  worth,  himself  poor.  He  promised 
Toland  at  least  bare  Mm$$rm  if  lie  lived.  His  lordship  says:  1  Tis  nn  ungrateful 
ajjre,  and  we  must  hear  with  it  the  heat  we  may  till  we  can  metid  it ! '  "  The  entry  of 
Toland' s  burial  in  the  register  of  Putney  Church,  in  1722,  runs  thus:  "Mr.  John 
Toland,  from  Edward  Hinton's,  buried  March  13." 

{  "Toland  was  accused  of  an  intention  to  found  a  seet,  as  South  calls  ihemt 
of  '  Mahometan-Christians.'  Many  were  stigmatized  aa  TvlmdUU  ;  but  the  disciples 
of  a  man  who  never  procured  for  their  prophet  a  bit  of  dinner  or  a  new  wig— for  ho  was 
frequently  wanting  both— were  not  to  bo  feared  as  enthusiasts,"—  D'Ishaeli. 


THE  VERDICT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  UPON 

LUXURY. 


IT  is  becoming  a  commonplace  in  society  to  say  "  Luxury  ia  con- 
demned by  Political  Economy,  and  is  therefore  wrong/'  The 
assertion  is  listened  to  with  increasing  attention,  and  overpowers 
slowly  the  tenacity  of  the  previous  generation  (so  to  call  it)  of 
commonplace,  which  laid  it  down  "  that  the  luxurious  expenditure 
of  the  rich  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  poor."  But  since 
the  two  assertions  are  still  often  pitted  against  each  other — and 
even  those  who  maintain  the  first  are  not  very  clear  about  its 
grounds — it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  them  more  closely. 

The  prominence  of  tho  question,  in  ordinary  society,  is  character- 
istic of  tho  times ;  for  our  age  is  marked  to  a  very  unusual  degree 
by  a  readiness  to  defer  on  practical  subjects  to  the  results  of  specu- 
lation, and  to  recast  its  institutions  and  its  opinions  m  obedience  to 
those  results*  In  the  mM$  and  confusion  of  an  age  of  criticism  and 
reconstruction,  it  is  only  natural  that  those  who,  like  the  speculator, 
possess  views  which  are  developed,  formulated,  and  coherent  with 
one  another,  should  get  chances  of  coming  to  the  front,  which  would 
have  been  denied  to  them  in  other  t  imes.  The  theorist  or  the  visionary 
of  another  ago  becomes  the  prophet  of  this.  These  successes,  once 
achieved,  tend  to  reproduce  themselves.  Public  opinion,  with  the 
demoralization  of  an  army  accustomed  to  defeat,  is  ready  to  eur- 
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render  to  any  assailant  who  is  able  to  make  a  decent  display  of  force. 
Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  on  the  wkolo  this  generation  is 
greatly  the  gaiuer.  The  coincidence  of  traditions,  prejudices,  and 
vested  interests  may  be  trusted  to  supply  a  sufficient  drag-weight. 
We  shall  lose  here  and  there  by  the  success  of  crude  schemes*  to 
which  the  authority  of  supposed  science  has  lent  unmerited  iufiuence; 
and  we  skill  lost? — which  is  fur  more  important,  and  far  less  com- 
monly observed — by  the  enervating  reaction  which  will  drive  many 
worthy  but  puzzle-headed  or  desponding  people,  who  may  be  be- 
wildered by  the  multitude  of  conflicting  schemes,  and  disheartened 
by  the  collapse  of  so  many  lair-seeming  castles  in  the  air,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  an  universal  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
any  certainly  valuable  conclusions  in  theory  or  innovations  in 
practice.  In  these  ways — without  speaking  of  the  often  lauded  and 
probably  real  excellences  of  traditional  anomalies,  or  of  the  often- 
related  censures  which  the  all-powerful  word  M  unpractical "  casta 
upon  men  of  science  (though  the  growth  of  statistics  is  likely  to 
make  this  charge  less  true) — we  can  see  that  our  gains  arc  and  will 
be  tempered  by  losses*  Yet  the  gains  will  immensely  preponderate. 
We  shall  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  what  we  do ;  our  ablest  men 
will  be  our  most  influential  men,  and  principles,  the  best  which  the 
contemporary  inteliigeneo  can  ascertain,  will  be  our  guarantee  that 
we  are  not  wilfully  tolerating  what  is  absurd,  or  mischievous,  or 
wicked. 

Among  the  sciences,  Political  Economy  is  the  one  which  grew 
most  rapidly  to  a  certain  maturity,  and  which  can  claim  for  its  main 
principles  the  most  general  acquiescence  of  the  competent.  Nor  has 
it  failed  of  its  reward.  The  victory  of  Free  Trade  was  the  victory  of 
speculation  over  interests  as  strong,  traditions  as  stubborn,  practical 
good  sense  as  plausible,  as  it  will  often  encounter.  It  proved  that  where 
speculation  is  not  divided  against  itself,  its  victory  is  assured.  But 
since  the  condition  of  Political  Economy  is  such  as  we  have  described, 
and  therefore  opinions  which  it  has  endorsed  are  readily  received,  the 
greater  is  the  need  thatt  in  the  first  place,  its  utterances  should  be 
closely  scanned,  lest  they  should  be  false  or  faulty ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  pains  should  be  taken  to  appreciate  them  exactly — not 
to  distort  or  alter  them*  To  undertake  the  first  duty  would  be  to 
venture  on  the  more  doubtful  parts  of  Political  Economy,  and  to 
challenge  some  at  least  of  the  Political  Economists.  That  is  in  no 
wise  intended  here.  The  second  duty  is  easier,  and  we  attempt  to 
perform  apart  of  it  here  by  trying  to  ascertain,  with  precision  if 
it  may  be,  what  Political  Economy  has  to  say  to  plain  people  on  a 
single  point  of  considerable  popular  interest. 

The  point  is  one  which  is  worth  discussion,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  nothing  is  more  demoralising  to  society  than  to  repeat  with 
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sanctimonious  energy  its  acceptance  of  a  law  of  duty,  to  which  it 
does  not,  or  perhaps  cannot,  yield  obedience.  This  is  to  stifle  con- 
science, when  it  has  been  allowed  to  speak  most  loudly ;  nor  does 
demoralization  the  less  follow  because  conscience  may  be  mistaken  or 
ill-informed  in  the  particular  case;  for  conscience  may  sometimes 
require  education,  but  should  never  be  disobeyed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  more  than  one  cause  of  the  attention  which  the 
subject  attracts  at  the  present  time.  In  the  first  place,  the  divisions 
between  wealth  and  poverty,  between  the  softest  luxury  and  the 
hardest  misery,  the  contrasts  which  have  been  nowhere  displayed 
with  such  telling  clearness  as  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  11  Sybil,"  are 
becoming  every  day  more  conspicuous.  The  democratic  movement, 
which  would  seem  to  prophesy  a  speedy  annihilation  or  diminution 
of  these  distinctions,  in  fact  justifies  no  inference  of  the  kind.  The 
experience  of  democratic  America,  still  more  of  democratic  France, 
is  probably  decisive  on  this  point* 

A  deeper  explanation  may  be  drawn  from  the  observation  of  two 
movements,  one  religious,  the  other  moral — professedly  uncon- 
genial, but  ultimately  drawing  their  life  from  the  same  spring. 
Amidst  the  perplexities  of  its  work  of  criticism  and  destruction,  the 
abounding  energy  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  directed  to  the 
plainer  and  less  debated  truths  of  morality.  It  has  seized  upon  the 
morality  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-abasement,  and  by  a  strange 
fatality,  has  erected  into  a  great  antagonist  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
that  which,  more  certainly  than  anything  else,  the  world  has  owed  to 
Christianity.  The  Christian  character  has  its  two  great  factors — 
faith  and  works :  the  tendency  of  these  times  is  to  select  works,  and 
ignore  faith.  Morality  has  been  erected  into  a  religion.  While 
its  prophets  and  believers  emulate  in  zeal  and  self-denying  charity 
the  example  which  a  fuller  Christianity  than  their  own  could  alone 
have  originally  suggested,  they  add  the  impulse  of  competition  to  that 
lavish  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  within  the  Church  which  owes  its  origin 
and  its  greatest  force  to  the  mighty  stirring  of  the  waters  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  witnessed  by  our  own  generation. 

Thus  these  two  movements,  however  different  in  their  spirit,  and 
still  more  in  the  forces  upon  which  they  rely,  exert  in  this  respect 
a  coincident  influence  upon  society.  They  both  feel  the  force  of  the 
communist  spirit  which  (if  it  may  be  reverently  said)  has'  known 
how  to  blend  itself  in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  with  respect 
for  existing  institutions,  and  with  tho  necessary  action  of  social  de- 
velopment ;  they  both  agree  in  branding  selfishness  as  the  worst 
of  vices,  and  in  venerating  love  of  others  as  the  queen  of  virtues ; 
they  both  assert,  with  significant  energy,  the  sacred  truism,  that 
all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  The  rise  of  the  new  school 
of  Radical  Catholics,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — a  puzzle  and  self- 
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contradict  ion  to  many — is  explieable  enough  when  considered  in  this 
light. 

By  the  side  of  such  powerful  forces  as  these  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  those  which  are  of  smaller  and  more  partial  influence. 
Such,  to  hike  a  single  instance,  has*  been  the  re-assertion  of  the 
indissoluble  unity  of  the  Church  in  all  times,  followed  naturally  by 
a  revived  affection  for  all  that  belongs  to  the  Church  of  the  past, 
and  therewith  for  rnonasticism.  Monastieisni  displayed  within  its 
own  pale,  and  diffused  far  beyond  that  pale,  the  idea  that  true 
Christianity  obliges  us  to  take  an  vcventrk  attitude  towards  society 
und  the  world  as  they  are,  and  it  embodied  this  assertion  in  its  vow* 
and  in  its  counsels  of  perfection. 

Thus  we  see  in  more  ways  than  one  that  we  are  not  discussing  an 
unimportant  question,  but  one  which  has  been  brought  into  promi- 
nence through  the  action  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  contemporary 
influences ;  and  we  discern  ample  reason  why  an  inference  of  political 
economy,  which  is  supposed  to  involve  an  obligation  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  luxury,  and  upon  the  society  which  is  penetrated  by  luxury, 
meets  with  easy  acceptance,  if  not  always  with  ready  obedience  from 
the  present  generation.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  resolve  the 
question  how  far,  or  in  what  sense,  that  obligation  really  exists,  but 
only  to  discover  what  is  the  contribution  which  Political  Economy 
makes  to  its  solution. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  notice,  in  case  the  two  are  still  by 
any  one  confused,  that  it  is  Political  Economy,  not  Political  Philo- 
sophy, which  utters,  or  is  supposed  to  utter,  a  command  in  this 
matter.  The  difference  is  great ;  for  Political  Philosophy,  even  if 
we  diminish  the  magnificent  prerogatives  with  which  the  ancients  in- 
vested her,  is  still  a  mistress  among  the  sciences.  Political  Philosophy 
takes  account  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  therefore,  within  her  sphere, 
she  can  give  a  final  verdict  upon  questions  of  duty.  But  with  Political 
Economy  it  is  not  so.  For  "  right  "  and  "  wrong  "  Political  Economy 
reads  *'  tending  to  increase,"  or  "  tending  to  diurinieh-wealth."  Not, 
we  need  hardly  say,  that  any  Political  Economist  considers  **  right" 
and  "  productive  of  wealth  "  as  synonymous,  but  he  has  consented 
to  narrow  his  ground  in  order  that  he  may  gain  in  clearness  and 
accuracy  what  he  loses  in  breadth.  He  takes  wealth  with  the  laws 
of  its  production  and  redistribution ;  and  therefore  when  a  law  or 
practice  comes  before  him,  he  is  not  concerned  to  pronounce  upon  its 
moral  or  political  value,  but  only  to  ascertain  whether  it  does  or  does 
not  favour  the  growth  of  wealth. 

What  then  does  Political  Economy,  as  guardian  of  the  interests  of 
wealth,  say  of  luxurious  expenditure  ?  Bearing  in  mind  that  wealth 
is  not  equivalent  to  money,  but  includes  all  articles  of  exchangeable 
value,  let  us  take  the  simplest  case.    Two  men,  A  and  B,  have  each 
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in  hand  a  sum  of  £1,000.  A  shall  spend  this  in  paying  wages  to  a 
company  of  actors.  B  shall  la}'  it  out  in  paying  labourers  to  cultivate 
his  estate,  to  sow  crops,  tend,  and  reap  them.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
we  compare  the  effect  of  the  two  lines  of  conduct  upon  public  wealth. 
The  £1,000  of  A  still  exists,  dispersed  in  the  pockets  of  his  actors,  or 
elsewhere*  The  £1,000  of  B  also  remains,  dispersed  in  similar  ways 
among  his  labourers,  or  among  others  to  whom  they  have  passed  it 
on ;  but  thero  is  also  the  year's  crop  of  wheat  and  other  produce, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  labourers'  w  ork,  and  to  which,  the  labour 
of  the  players  being  essentially  unproductive,  there  is  nothing  to 
correspond  in  the  former  ease.  Thus  by  just  the  value  of  these 
crops  will  B,  and  those  owners  of  wealth  who  follow  his  example, 
enrich  the  country  more  than  A  and  his  imitators.  See  what 
follows:  tho  next  year  A,  so  far  a«  that  £1,000  represents  his 
property,  has  no  money  left  to  spend  on  employment,  has  spent 
all  he  had  without  return,  and  must  turn  his  players  adrift;  B, 
possessing  his  crops  or  their  value,  has  a  fund  from  which  to  employ 
hia  labourers  for  a  second  year. 

But  remembering  that  the  cases  of  A  and  B  are  only  instances ; 
that  A  might  have  spent  his  money  in  travelling,  or  a  thousand 
ways,  and  that  B  might  have  added  equally  to  his  country's  wealth 
by  employing  miners  or  craftsmen,  we  have  to  ask  what  is  at 
bottom  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  cases  which  they 
respectively  represent.  The  answer  is  plain.  Tho  one  kind  of 
expenditure  does,  the  other  does  not  result  in  production.  The 
latter  therefore  has  nothing  to  show  for  itself  at  the  end,  and 
nothing  which  will  supply  means  for  future  employment. 

One  kind  of  luxurious  expenditure  has  thus,  by  help  of  a  typical 
instance,  been  considered,  where  the  expenditure  is  simply  absorbed 
without  return.  More  complicated  cases  remain.  The  habitual  use 
of  champagne  is  confessedly  a  luxury.  Suppose  now  that  C,  a  third 
person,  spends  his  £1,000  in  buying  champagne  for  his  table  ;  to 
understand  the  effect  of  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ail  wo 
consume  is  so  much  taken  from  the  aggregate  of  public  wealth.  The 
consumption  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life  diminish  it.  Now  C,  like 
B,  had  a  fund  of  £1,000,  which  he  might  have  spent  on  employment 
of  labour,  by  tho  produce  of  which  labour  he  would  have  added  to 
the  public  wealth ;  instead  of  this,  he  converts  that  fund  into  cham- 
pagne. This  champagne  he  consumes,  and  as  in  A's  case,  his  money  is 
gone  past  return ;  he  has  no  fund  left  for  employment  or  production* 
It  will  be  said  there  is  no  question  of  luxury  here  ;  meu  must  live-, 
and  if  C  had  bought  wheat  or  beer  he  would  equally  have  consumed 
it,  and  through  it,  wealth.  This  is  true  ;  but  if  we  were  guided  by 
it,  it  would  be  equal  to  saying  because  wTe  have  one  evil,  we  may  as 
well  have  two.    The  premise  is  correct,  but  it  does  not  support  the 
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inference*  i  The  premise  is  that  men  must  live  on  something ;  the 
inference  is,  they  may  as  well  live  on  champagne  as  anything  else. 
But  £500  out  of  the  £1,000  would  have  purchased  an  equal  amount 
of  stimulant  of  a  less  costly  kind,  and  the  remaining  £500  might 
still  have  been  devoted  to  paying  productive  labourers.  Luxury 
consumed  that  second  £500  in  order  to  gratify  the  palate  of  the 
champagne  drinker.  So  in  the  case  of  dress,  a  precisely  similar 
argument  would  show  that  the  difference  of  price  between  a  silk  and 
a  stuff  gown  is  the  exact  amount  deducted  from  the  public  wealth  by 
the  luxury  of  the  consumer* 

Let  us  put  the  argument  in  another  way*  Definitions  are  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  and  should  not  become  tyrants.  It  is  only  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  after  comparing  other  definitions,  that  we 
limit  what  we  understand  by  wealth  to  material  objects*  Suppose 
we  include  in  it,  not  indeed  the  "  hearts  of  oak  "  of  our  countrymen, 
but  the  muscular  force  and  vital  energy  which,  as  primarily  essential 
to  the  production  of  wealth  have  popularly  speaking  nearly  as  much 
right  to  be  treated  as  wealth  as  the  tools  they  direct.  Then  the 
consumption  of  necessary  food,  since  it  is  converted  into  muscle, 
will  no  longer  deserve  to  be  treated  as  a  diminution  of  wealth  ; 
nor  the  iwc  of  warm  clothing,  since  it  preserves  the  body  in  vigorous 
health.  The  diminution  will  he  perceived  to  begin  when  that  which 
is  consumed,  without  adding  more  to  a  man's  forces  than  some  other 
article  would,  absorbs  more  wealth,  in  other  words,  is  dearer, — as  the 
champagne  or  the  silk  gown.  If  the  nobleman  who,  according  to 
common  story,  treats  his  labourers  to  cigars,  were  to  give  them 
champagne  for  their  dinners,  assuredly  though  they  might  applaud 
his  generosity,  he  would  have  served  the  interests  of  the  public  wealth 
better  by  leaving  them  to  buy  their  beer. 

The  explanation  of  such  cases  as  that  of  jewellery  is  still  more 
obvious.  Here  the  thing  bought  can  in  no  wise  help  production, 
while  the  mm  diverted  from  production  to  buy  it  is  usually  large. 
In  fact,  since  the  material  object  is  absolutely  useless  for  production, 
the  expenditure  upon  it  may  be  classed  with  that  of  A,  who  obtained 
no  material  object  at  all  for  his  money. 

These  two  classes  of  luxuries,  of  which  the  fir^t  obtains  in  return 
only  a  transitory  pleasure  or  service,  and  the  second  obtains,  indeed, 
a  material  object,  but  one  either  wholly  unproductive,  or  at  least 
not  productive  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  which  it 
represents,  are  probably  exhaustive,  and  include  all  cases  of  luxurious 
expenditure.  In  both  cases,  Political  Economy  passes  on  that 
expenditure  the  verdict  that  it  diminishes  wealth,  and  therefore  (and 
this  is  all  important),  the  fund  which  is  to  provide  employment  in 
the  future. 

We  have  still  to  see  what  that  verdict  implies,    But  before  doing 
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so,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  one  argument  against  what  has 
been  said,  which  enjoys  considerable  popularity.  It  is  that  the 
demand  for  luxuries  induces  merchants  and  tradesmen  to  expend 
capital  in  producing  them,  and  therefore  increasing  employment. 
There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  this  is  true,  and  which  give 
it  plausibility  as  a  general  truth.  If  the  demand  for  the  produce 
of  a  large  manufacture  were  to  cease  so  universally  and  so  abruptly 
that  all  the  produce  in  stock  was  wasted,  the  cessation  of  the  demand 
would  have  the  effect  of  deducting  that  amount  from  the  wealth  to 
be  spent  iu  employment.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  amount  of  capital 
devoted  to  employment  depends  on  the  possessor  of  capital,  not  on 
the  consumer.  In  the  case  of  A,  B,  or  C,  or  the  jewel  buyer,  the 
wants  of  the  actors,  or  the  wants  of  the  labourers,  or  the  necessity 
of  transporting  the  champagne,  or  of  extracting  and  polishing  the 
diamond,  each  opens  a  way  for  the  expenditure  in  employment :  the 
only  difference  is  the  kind  of  employment.  And  thus  the  argument 
which  appeared  formidable  really  illustrates  our  case.  For  though 
the  owner  of  money  has  the  choice  how  much  he  will  spend  in 
employment,  he  is  a  slave  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  as  to  the 
kind  of  employment  which  he  is  to  select.  Thus  the  consumer  of 
luxuries,  who  forces  him  to  select  unproductive  employment,  is 
responsible  for  blasting  so  much  capital  with  tho  curse  of  ultimate 
sterility* 

What  then  does  the  verdict  of  Political  Economy  on  Luxury,  as 
we  have  stated  it  above,  imply  ?  Looked  at  carefully,  it  is  a  verdict 
not  on  luxury,  in  the  popular  sense,  or  with  its  popular  associations, 
but  on  all  expenditure  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  not  employment, 
and,  on  the  other,  provides  anything  but  the  barest  necessaries  of 
life.  Thus,  if  every  human  being  were  agreed  to  take  this  verdict 
unchecked  as  his  rule  of  life,  property  would  give  sustenance  to 
all,  pleasure  to  none,  or  at  least,  no  pleasure  but  the  grosser  ones, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  pleasure  which  eating  the  bare  necessaries 
might  give.    Therefore,  Mr.  Mill  says  (Pol.  Ec.  p.  33) — 

M  It  would  be  a  great  error  to  regret  the  large  proportion  of  annual 
produce  wbich  in  an  opulent  country  goes  to  supply  unproductive  consump- 
tion. It  would  be  to  lament  that  the  community  has  so  much  to  spare 
from  its  necessities  for  its  pleasures,  and  for  all  higher  uses.  This  portion 
of  the  produce  is  the  fund  from  which  all  the  wants  of  the  community, 
other  than  that  of  mere  living,  are  provided  for ;  the  measure  of  its  means 
of  enjoyment,  and  of  its  power  of  accomplishing  all  purposes  not  pro- 
ductive." 

If  expenditure  on  luxury  necessarily  produced  misery,  it  muet 
be,  we  imagine,  absolutely  condemned.  But  this  is  not  so:  we 
spoke  above  of  one  of  our  typical  friends  turning  his  players  adrift 
in  a  second  year,  and  [it  is  possible  that  that  allusion  might  suggest 
to  some  one  that  the  inevitable  result  of  unproductive  expenditure 
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was  to  call-a  class  into  existence  merely  in  order  to  leave  them  after 
the  occasion  had  passed  in  the  hopeless  misery  of  forced  and  starving 
indolence.  But  this  inference  is  not  justified:  in  order  to  justify  it 
it  would  be  necessary  that  our  devotee  of  the  drama  should  spend 
not  only  his  £1,000,  but  all  the  rest  of  his  property,  except  what 
supplies  his  necessaries,  unproductively,  and  that  every  other  owner 
of  money  should  do  the  same.  Then,  in  the  following  year,  would 
be  seen  completely  what  we  saw  in  miniature  by  isolating  the  case 
of  A  and  his  £1*000  ;  and  the  whole  population  which  had  produced 
the  luxuries  in  the  first  year,  destitute  of  employment  in  the  second, 
would  witness  incontestably  to  the  truth  of  our  description  of  the 
true  character  and  tendencies  of  unproductive  expenditure.  But  of 
course,  in  fact,  every  year  part  of  the  returns  of  productive  expendi- 
ture is  spent  in  luxury,  and  thus  the  fund  is  renewed  which  main- 
tains the  population  employed  in  creating  luxuries. 

There  is  then  no  reason  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  of  extermination 
against  unproductive  expenditure.  But  in  the  first  place,  we  see 
from  the  extreme  instance  supposed  in  the  last  paragraph  that  it 
ought  to  be  moderated  ;  though  it  would  be  chimerical  and  foolish  to 
preach  total  abstinence,  yet  clearly  temperance  becomes  a  duty. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pleasures  which 
unproductive  expenditure  is  the  means  of  obtaining  may  be  distri- 
buted in  different  proportions  among  the  population;  it  may  bo 
carved  into  large  dividends  for  the  few,  or  into  small  ones  for  the 
many.  The  method  of  affecting  the  distribution  is  obvious,  for  any 
sum  which  a  man  spends  unnecessarily  on  himself,  increasing  his 
own  dividend  of  pleasure,  he  might,  by  spreading  it  in  employment, 
lay  out  in  such  a  way  as  would  tend  to  increase  the  dividend  of  the 
labouring,  that  is  from  the  nature  of  tilings,  of  the  poorer  and  less 
comfortable  classes.  If  it  did  not  actually  so  increase  them,  this 
would  be  for  one  of  two  reasons.  Either  in  our  lamentable  social 
condition,  it  would  rather  be  absorbed  in  providing  thoso  before 
unemployed  with  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life 
(which  surely  would  not  be  a  less  adequate  result  of  the  sacrifice) ; 
or,  secondly,  the  result  would  be  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Mill  when  he 
says,  "  The  use  the  labouring  classes  choose  to  make  of  any  advan- 
tageous change  in  their  circumstances,  is  to  take  it  out  in  the  form 
which,  by  augmenting  the  population,  deprives  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration of  the  benefit."  In  other  words,  the  marriage- rate  would  rise 
almost  with  every  increase  in  the  fund  devoted  to  wages.  But  even 
here,  if  we  regret  that  this  cause  prevents  our  hoping  for  much 
general  improvement  from  a  decrease  of  luxury,  yet  at  least  the 
self-denial  of  the  upper  classes  would  give  to  the  lower  increased 
prospects  of  obtaining  the  comforts  of  marriage  and  domestic  life. 
Thus  we  may  affirm  that  what  is  deducted  from  the  luxurious 
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expenditure  of  the  rich,  goes,  if  spent  on  employment,  in  some  way 
to  help  those  below  him.  The  spread  of  the  Limited  Liability  com- 
panies has  familiarised  every  one  with  the  nature  of  investment. 
Investment  is  practically  the  means  by  which  most  people  in  our 
highly-organized  society,  can  employ  labour.  I  cannot  work  a  mine 
and  pay  miners,  but  I  can  contribute  money  towards  the  company 
which  shall  do  so.  Tn  the  option  between  expenditure  on  pleasure 
and  saving  by  investment,  which  comes  in  some  form  before  most 
people,  everybody  knows  that  provident  selfishness  exhorts  to  saving. 
That  enlightened  benevolence  leads  the  same  way  is  less  generally 
known  (and  is  even  contradict ed,  as  wc  have  seen,  by  the  common- 
place about  the  necessity  of  luxurious  expenditure),  but  may  be 
asserted  now  as  one  definite  result  of  our  inquiry.  To  find  another, 
we  need  only  look  at  the  other  option  between  charitable  and  luxu- 
rious expenditure.  Now  charity  is  not  productive,  and  therefore, 
as  is  vaguely  known  and  repeated,  Political  Economy  has  something 
to  say  against  it ;  but  when  it  is  known  that  luxurious  expenditure  is 
also  unproductive,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  what  a  man  spends  luxuriously 
ho  spends  upon  himself,  but  what  he  gives  in  charity  he  spends 
upon  others,  who  commonly  need  not  only  comforts,  but  necessaries. 
There  is  a  third  option,  namely,  the  choice  between  investment  and 
1  lmrity,  but  that  is  not  within  our  subject,  and  with  regard  to  it, 
we  have  only  space  to  say  that  Political  Economy  shows  charity  to 
bo  tht  ort'ticnlly  a  temporary  expedient — -without  committing  ourselves 
to  any  opinion  upon  the  practical  probability  of  a  time  arriving  when 
it  may  be  dispensed  with. 

We  consider  ourselves  to  have  now  done,  imperfectly,  the  work 
which  it  is  the  true  and  only  function  of  Political  Economy  to  do 
perfectly  in  questions  of  this  kind.  It  is  to  present  evidence  before 
the  tribunal  of  conscience.  What  is  selfish  and  what  is  unselfish, 
Political  Economy  shows  with  a  completeness  and  providence  of 
demonstration  not  attainable  by  mere  common  sense.  It  remains  for 
the  moralist  to  comment  on  the  evidence  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts 
derivable  from  the  coincidence  between  the  results  of  a  far-looking 
scientific  investigation  and  the  dictates  of  the  uninstructed  conscience. 
It  remains  for  the  theologian  to  reflect,  on  any  testimony  to  religion 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  harmony  between  these  great  irre- 
sistible laws  and  the  discipline  which  it  has  always  enjoined  on  the 
individual.  It  remains  for  the  enlightened  conscience,  assisted  by 
them  both,  to  make,  as  it  aforetime  has  made,  only  now  with  ampler 
evidence  to  assist  it,  the  world-old  decision  on  the  point,  of  duty — 
to  say  generally  fur  a  class,  and  precisely  for  the  individual,  how  far 
the  motives  which  they  are  able  to  bring  to  bear  constrain  us  to 
carry  the  self- surrender  for  others'  sake  which  they  agree  to  enjoin. 

E.  &  Talbot. 


THE  DABK  AGES. 


THE  term  "  Dark  Ages"  is  one  of  the  most  indefinite  in  history. 
It  has  been  used,  in  England  dl  least,  for  the  most  part  with 
acrimony,  and  with  tho  vagueness  which  is  bred  of  acrimony.  To  a 
Protestant  the  period  covered  by  the  name  is  often  that  intervening 
between  the  Apostolic  Ago,  or  perhaps  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the 
Reformation  ;  to  the  historian  of  Philosophy  it  is  the  period  between 
the  decay  of  the  Greek  spirit  and  its  renaissance  ;  to  the  student  of 
literature  it  is  that  between  the  extinction  of  classical  and  the  rise  of 
vernacular  writers;  to  Hallum  it  is  the  first  half  or  the  first  eight 
of  the  ten  medieval  centuries;  to  Gibbon  the  first  six;  to  the 
author  of  the  "Historia  Literaria"  the  sendttm  ohcttrum  is  a  single 
century  in  which,  along  with  much  clerical  immorality,  he  discerns 
the  fewest  councils  and  the  greatest  number  of  heresies.  The  period 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  exaggerated  attacks  of  Milner  and 
Robertson,  and  the  somewhat  special  defence  of  Dr.  Maitland,  com- 
prises the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries. 

Now  it  occurs  to  the  mind  at  once  that  all  these  divisions  alike  lack 
that  universality  of  point  of  view,  as  well  as  that  foundation  upon  a 
sufficiently  definite  principle,  which  can  alone  justify  the  historical 
student  in  applying  the  reproach  of 11  darkness  "  to  any  period  of  the 
past,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  retort  that  possibly  the 
darkness  of  which  he  complains  may  be  in  himself.     li  I  know 
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nothing  of  those  ages  which  knew  nothing  n  is  an  aphorism  made  up 
of  two  propositions,  and  in  many  cases  the  first  of  them  is  as  true  as 
tho  second. 

The  popular  notion  that  the  Middle  Age  as  a  whole  was  a  period  of 
intellectual  paralysis  and  senility,  is  probahly  traceablo  in  great 
measure  to  the  scientific  reaction  which  is  identified  with  the  name 
of  Bacon, 

"  Human  reason/*  says  that  philosopher,  11  such  as  we  now  have  it,  is  a 
mere  farrago  and  crude  mass  made  up  of  credulity,  much  accident,  and 
withal  of  those  puerile  notions  which  are  imbibed  in  early  life."  "Tho 
philosophy  in  vngue,  whether  Arabian  or  scholastic,  has  overlaid  knowledgo 
with  a  host  of  treatises,  instead  of  increasing  its  amount,'*  "  Originality, 
where  it  has  survived!  has  been  hitherto  concentrated  ou  the  narrowest 
specialities,  the  nature  of  the  magnet,  or  the  thenui  cedi — anything  which 
savoured  of  the  occult  and  mystical/*  **  The  Logic  we  use  is  more  potent 
in  fixing  error  than  in  finding  truth,  while  its  union  with  Theology  {maU^n^t 
admUtto)  produces  heresy  in  religion,  and  fanciful  conceits  in  the  brain  of 
the  philosopher.*1 

Such,  in  substance,  is  his  charge  against  mediaeval  intelligence ;  a 
charge  the  truth  of  which  we  need  not  pause  to  discuss,  as  we  are 
only  interested  in  noting  that  the  deep  impression  which  the  con- 
structive side  of  the  Baconian  theory  has  produced  upon  British  modes 
of  thought,  has  also  contributed  to  make  this  conception  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  a  time  of  sterility  and  darkness,  a  part  of  the  unconscious 
stock  in  trade  of  almost  every  ordinary  mind. 

Curiously  enough  Dr.  Maitland's  defence  does  not  touch  this  point, 
and,  indeed,  the  four  centuries  for  which  he  pleads,  are  those  imme- 
diately preceding  the  rise  of  the  great  Nominalist  and  Conceptuulist 
schools  of  Roscelin  and  Abelard.  In  a  religious  point  of  view  those 
four  centuries  from  Charlemagne  to  Innocent  III.  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  "  dark  "  or  dead ;  and  to  show  this  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  to  Dr.  Maitland's  purpose  than  to  prove  against  the 
exaggerations  of  Milner  and  Robertson,  that  all  kings  were  not 
equally  illiterate,  or  that  considerable  care  was  taken  to  exclude  unfit 
persons  from  the  ministry,  or  that  personal  cleanliness  was  enjoined 
in  t  he  administration  of  tho  Sacraments,  or  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Yulgate  was  considerable,  that  of  the  Missal,  Manual,  Calendar, 
Passional,  Penitential,  Lectionary  more  considerable  still,  or  that  for 
a  time  at  least  the  morality  of  monasteries  was  as  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  or  lastly,  that  if  monkish  ignorance  sometimes  wrote  legends 
of  the  saints  over  good  classical  M>S&,  monkish  learning  and  industry 
were  the  only  available  modes  of  intellectual  life  so  long  as  Greek 
literature  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahometan*,  We  can  quit  - 
believe  that  Mosheim,  in  ridiculing  the  portrait  of  the  Christian  life 
sketched  in  monkish  homilies — almsgiving,  washing  the  feet  of 
vol.  VXtU  p 
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the  poor,  humility,  the  hospitable  reception  of  strangers,  presenting 
oblations  upon  the  altar,  the  imprecation  of  saints,  the  repetition  of 
the  Credo  and  Pater  Noxter,  the  celebration  of  church  festivals — 
failed  to  understand  entirely  the  conditions  of  mediaeval  life,  besides 
laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  quoting  passages  to  suit  an  un- 
favourable view  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  But  it  would  have  been 
far  more  to  the  purpose  to  rejoin  that  the  purely  religious  life  of  the 
soul,  by  reason  of  the  very  antagonism  of  the  Church  and  the  world, 
attained  a  degree  of  intensity  during  the  middle  ages,  which  is  im- 
possible in  modern  Christendom,  when  spiritual  influences  have 
pervaded  and  transformed  secular  life,  and  the  Church  and  the  world 
are  in  great  measure  identified  in  civilisation.  It  is  true  that  the 
isolation  of  the  spiritual  life  arising  out  of  the  Church's  struggle  for 
existence,  amid  lawlessness,  violeace,  and  corruption,  had  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  light  being  placed  under  a  bushel  the  house  was 
dark.  But  so  far  from  the  darkness  of  these  four  centuries  beiitg 
attributable,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  to  the  influence  of  Catholicism,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  so  soon  as  the  Papacy,  under  HUdebrand, 
became  triumphant,  the  "  Dark  Ages  "  ceased. 

Again ,  the  moral  darkness  of  the  middle  age  belongs  rather  to  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  when  the  Holy 
See  was  declining  and  becoming  corrupt,  the  light  of  truth  had 
become  obscured  by  masses  of  superstition,  while  the  whole  political 
and  religious  fabric  of  medievalism  was  fast  giving  way  beneath  the 
strokes  of  scepticism  and  the  rise  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  intel- 
lectual and  moral  anarchy  of  the  Reformation  period  is  apt  to  bo 
forgotten  amidst  the  immense  advantages  which  mankind  has  derived 
from  the  movement ;  but  such  demoralization  is  inseparable  from 
those  great  revolutions  in  society  when  the  continual  conflict  between 
past  and  future,  which  is  the  life  of  the  present,  is  aggravated  into  a 
crisis,  because  the  xfattts  quo,  instead  of  passing  over  insensibly  into 
a  new  order  of  thing-,  outlasts  its  day,  and  then  at  length  falls  through 
with  a  crash,  to  make  room  for  a  fabric  which  has  yet  to  be  built  from 
the  ground.  Such  limes  are  always  seasons  of  darkness  and  social 
discontinuity,  the  tendencies  to  decay  prevail  over  the  tendencies 
to  repair,  and  a  "pathological  condition'*  (as  it  has  been  called)  of 
the  body  politic  ensues.  Thus  the  darkness  of  the  last  part  of  the 
Middle  Age  may  bo  said  more  properly  to  belong  to  modern  times, 
to  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  background ;  and  this  view,  if  correct, 
indicates  also  the  true  limits  within  which  we  must  place  the  w  Dark 
Ages  "  of  the  mediaeval  world,       not  in  it,  but  behind  it. 

The  Roman  Empire,  like  the  mediaeval  polity,  after  years  of 
decline,  gave  way  at  length  precipitately,  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
invasions  of  the  barbarians,  who  were  half  Romanized,  as  from  the 
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discontinuance  of  vital  farce  at  its  centre.  The  Roman  principle  had 
worked  itself  out,  and  the  world  was  destined  to  be  renewed  by 
entirely  fresh  social  elements,  which  only  came  to  the  surface  some 
centuries  after  the  break-down  of  the  former  system.  The  interval 
of  transition  from  Paganism  to  Catholicism,  from  tho  municipal 
system  to  feudalism,  from  Latin  and  Greek  to  vernacular  writers,  was 
a  time,  more  or  less  exactly  determinable,  during  which  the  mere 
struggle  for  existence  and  foot-room  cast  out  effectually  the  light  of 
culture  and  reason.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  pre-eminently  ff  the  Dark 
Age  w  of  the  world's  history,  so  far  indeed  as  it  can  be  said  to  have 
any  history  at  all*  Decay,  scepticism,  immorality,  violence,  the 
suppression  of  whole  classes,  the  extirpation  of  whole  peoples,  the 
overthrow  of  law  and  government,  blood,  and  fire,  and  sword — that 
is  its  history ;  a  picture  of  indiscriminate  confusion.  The  efforts  of 
the  better  emperors  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  mass  of  discordant 
elements,  came  too  late:  the  Empire  was  giving  way  in  great  measure 
from  its  enormous  size,  and  from  the  remoteness  of  the  heart  of  the 
system  from  its  extremities.  The  only  remedy  was  that  which  nature 
itself  afforded,  (1)  to  give  time  for  the  settlement  of  the  Teutonic 
nations ;  (2)  that  the  Empire  should  recede  into  tho  East  before  the 
Church  ;  and  (3)  that  the  pressure  of  Mahometanism  from  without 
should  kindle  anew  in  an  innumerable  multitude  of  points,  that 
vitality  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  propagate  from  a  single 
centre. 

The  life  of  tho  Empire,  like  that  of  all  purely  military  systems, 
depended  upon  its  ability  to  expand.  The  defeat  of  Varus  in  the 
Teutoburgerwald  marks  therefore  the  point  at  which  its  expansion 
was  first  effectually  checked,  and  its  decline  began.  It  would  be  an 
inaccuracy  to  place  the  commencement  of  the  "Dark  Ages"  so 
early ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  a  true  conception  of  them  to  push  them 
hack  beyond  the  ten  mediaeval  centuries  to  some  period  between  this 
defeat  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  the  rise  of  Catholicism  in  the 
seventh,  with  that  of  feudalism  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
The  period,  how  far  soever  we  may  extend  its  extreme  limits  on  either 
side,  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
between  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric  and  the  battle  of  Chalons* 
During  the  latter  part  of  that  time  Europe  lay  helpless  in  chaotic  con- 
fusion at  the  mercy  of  the  huge  army  of  Attila.  But  exact  dates 
are  always  misleading  in  the  study  of  political  facts,  which  cannot 
adequately  be  set  in  any  framework  but  that  of  nature — their  causes, 
characteristics,  and  effects.  In  tho  present  case  these  may  be  con- 
veniently gathered  under  three  heads:  (a)  the  Empire,  (b)  the 
barbarians,  and  (c)  Christianity. 

(a)  The  influence  of  the  barbarian  migrations  in  producing  the 
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destruction  of  the  Romun  Empire  is,  in  most  accounts  of  this  period, 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  barbarians  upon  the  frontier  had  become 
Romanized,  the  Praetorian  guards  had  been  since  the  time  of 
Augustus  in  great  measure  Germans ;  after  Cons  tontine  the  majority 
of  the  whole  army  was  barbarian,  after  Theodosms,  a  Roman  was 
an  exception.  Barbarian  emperors  had  also  disgraced  and  adorned 
the  purple.  Maximinus  was  a  Thracian  ;  the  great  emperors  in  the 
last  generation  of  the  third  century  were  of  Illyrian  descent ;  Zeno 
was  an  Isaurian';  Justinian,  himself,  a  Dacian  peasant.  This  infu- 
sion was  rather  an  element  of  strength  than  of  weakness,  and  when 
the  frontier  began  to  give  way,  the  barbarians  entered  in  many  cases 
much  more  as  colonists  of  waste  places  than  as  extirpating  and 
devastating  hordes. 

(1)  The  Empire  sank  from  its  own  inherent  decay.  First,  as  has 
been  noticed,  its  mere  size  was  an  element  of  decay,  by  at  once  over- 
straining the  heart  of  the  organism,  and  attenuating  the  central 
vigour  before  it  reached  the  extremities.  It  was  born  but  to  die,  as 
Horace  saw  in  his  day,  when  he  sang, 

"  Bnk  et  ipm  Roma  viribua  rait." 
The  same  idea  must  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Diocletian, 
when  he  overspread  the  world  with  a  complicated  web  of  officialism  ; 
and  in  that  of  Constantine  led  not  only  to  his  elaborate  diocesan 
system,  but  also,  in  some  measure,  to  the  establishment  of  a  second 
centre  of  government  on  the  Bosphorus,  Every  year  the  Imperial 
system  assumed  more  and  more  an  exclusively  military  character. 
From  the  first  Rome  had  based  its  greatness  upon  the  principle  of 
physical  force,  and  now  that  it  had  become  such  an  unwieldy  mass, 
it  was  physical  force  alone  which  could  hold  it  together.  Accord- 
ingly, the  great  reforming  emperors  of  the  decline,  like  the  Illyrian 
Claudius,  wTcre  army  reformers. 

(2)  These  considerations  will  help  us  to  understand  what  a  shock 
it  was  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  Empire  to  be  defeated  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Teutoburgerwald.  That  check  turned  the  life  of 
Rome  inwards  upon  itself.*  The  picture  which  Tacitus  gives  ns 
of  the  state  of  the  city  shortly  afterwards,  shows  that  the  work  of 
dissolution  was  not  slow  to  begin.  u  Pars  populi  integra  et  magnis 
domibus  annexa,  clientis  libertique  damnatorum  et  exulum ;  .  .  plebs 
sordida  et  circo  ac  thcatris  sueta,  simul  deterrimi  servorum,  aut  qui 
ndesis  bonis  per  dedecus  Neronis  alebantur."  Such  were  the  in- 
gredients of  the  population  which  had  compelled  the  world  to  look 
up  to  it  for  light  and  guidance.    And  what  was  the  condition  of 

•  M.  Kenan  has  remarked  th<  rnpid  decadence  which  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Augustus:  "Itapide,  yu.  pour  raitux  dire,  tout  a  fait  5uhite/'  is  what  ho  says  of  it.  The 
old  Komnn  cultivation  14  vanished  like  a  dream/' — 1&  ApHftt,  p.  329,  ftDg. 
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the  army  by  which  the  Roman  name  was  upheld  in  the  provinces  ? 
We  may  condense  the  historian's  account  into  a  few  of  his  own 
emphatic  words:  *' Vacationes,  latroeinia,  otium,  socordia,  licentia, 
seditiones,  discordiaD.,J  As  Aristotle*  said  of  the  Spartans,  "con- 
tinued war  was  their  only  safety ;  they  perished  so  soon  as  they 
attempted  to  govern,  because  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  peace, 
having  never  learnt  any  other  trade  save  that  of  war." 

(3)  The  destruction  of  the  nationalities  which  composed  the 
Empire  doubtless  conspired  with  the  paralysing  influence  of  cen- 
tralized military  despotism  to  produce  a  dead  level  of  apathy  and 
recklessness  throughout  the  provinces ;  but  even  these  causes  will 
not  completely  explain  the  lack  of  all  coherence  and  life.    Not  only 
did  tho  people  fail  to  support  the  Government  in  its  struggle  with 
the  barbarians,  but  the  provinces,  abandoned  to  themselves,  did  not 
attempt,  even  on  their  own  account,  any  resistance*    There  is  no 
history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Grauls,  Spaniards,  Italians,  on  their 
own  account  as  nations,  with  the  Teutonic  races ;  the  Empire  with- 
draws, the  barbarians  advance,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  undergo 
the  horrors  of  war,  pillage,  and  famine,  without  a  sign  of  life. 
M.  Guizot  has  shown  that  this  arose  from  the  impoverishment  and 
ruin  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns.    These,  under  the  name  of 
Curia/es,  were  compelled  to  undertake  the  local  administration  with 
its  burdens,  especially  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  their  own  fortunes 
being  held  responsible  for  the  returns.    The  result  was  that  this 
class  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  became  extinct.  There 
remained  the  civil  functionaries,  tho  clergy,  and  the  army,  but  they 
had  no  bond  or  community  of  interest  with  the  mass  of  the  free 
population,  and  outside  the  towns  the  population  was  not  free.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  in  the  fifth  century  so  many  towns  are 
depopulated,  so  much  land  waste,  the  great  cities  at  the  mercy  of 
a  hungry  and  unoccupied  rabble*    Special  causes,  no  doubt,  aggra- 
vated the  evil.    The  provinces  were  exhausted  by  the  contests  of 
the  score  of  usurpers  who  arose  at  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  by 
the  fifteen  years  of  famine  and  pestilenco  which  followed,  t  The 
barbarians,  too,  at  this  time  make  their  appearance  within  the 
frontier.    The  great  ancestral  houses,  the  last  glory  of  Rome,  subside 
into  obscurity  in  consequence  of  the  dispersion  of  the  remnant  of 
tho  educated  classes  J  by  Alaric.    At  this  point,  as  was  said  above, 
the  darkness  of  the  Dark  Ages  culminates.    "Nulla  est  regio," 
writes  St.  Jerome,  Ep.  98,  "  qura  non  exules  Romanos  habcat." 

•  Politic*,  iL9. 

f  Thest?  scourges  are  said  to  have  produced  the  death  of  5,000  persona  a  day." 

%  These  educated  pagans  carried  with  them  to  the  frontier  the  greatest  hatred  of 
Christianity  as  the  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  world ;  it  is  said  that  St.  Augustine's 
Ci vitai  Dei  was  written  in  answer  to  their  invectives. 
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A  century  later  we  find  the  same  tendencies  predominant-  Britain, 
Gaul,  Rhaetia,  Pannonia,  Vindelicia  are  reduced  to  poverty  and 
desolation;  foreign  commerce  almost  annihilated,  and  home  trade 
reduced  to  the  exchange  of  the  rudest  commodities.*  The  mercan- 
tile classes  are  crushed  by  invading  Goths  and  Vandals,  under  the 
supposition  that  they  are  favourable  to  Rome;  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Africa,  Sicily,  the  same  law  of  depopulation  and  impoverishment 
is  observable.  Justinian's  chimerical  attempt  to  reclaim  Italy  is 
paid  for  by  the  destruction  of  half  the  population.  From  the  first 
ages,  indeed  wherever  the  Empire  spreads,  population  and  wealth 
begin  to  fall.  The  so-called  revivals  under  Diocletian,  Constantino, 
and  Justinian  are  all  accompanied  by  excessive  and  badly-managed 
taxation.  Even  Anastaaius  (/WtAns  «<x7/io<£0opo$,  as  he  is  called  in 
a  contemporary  epigram)  is  exceeded  by  the  infamous  and  illiterate 
John  of  Cappadocia,  "the  cause"  (in  Gibbon's  words)  "of  the 
death  of  thousands,  the  poverty  of  millions,  the  ruin  of  cities,  and 
the  desolation  of  provinces."  Whilst  Justinian's  engineers  and 
architects  are  filling  Europe  with  forts  and  churches,  the  masses  of 
the  capital  arc  without  bread  and  water. 

Such  ages  are  but  dimly  lighted  by  the  sneers  of  satirists,  or  the 
stoicism  of  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Boethius,  too,  the  last  of 
the  classics,  after  whom  the  lamp  of  culture  went  completely  out, 
is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  conception  which  he  enables  us  to 
form  of  the  state  of  the  world  as  it  appeared  to  expiring  paganism. 
He  asks,  "  Does  chance  or  providence  rule  the  world  P"  and  pours 
out  his  soul, — 

"  Hou  quam  prwipki  morai  profunda 
Men*  hebet,  et  propria  luco  relictii, 
Tendit  in  externa*  ire  Unebraa 
Terrenia  quotiea  flatibos  acta 

Crescit  in  immciMiiro  noxia  cuTa." — OamoL  L,  met.  2. 

"  0,  my  Lord,"  he  exclaims,  "  look  upon  this  miserable  world,  look 
upon  all  mankind,  as  it  struggles  amid  the  waves  of  the  world"  ,  ,  . 
and  again,  "  the  covetousness  of  men  is  burning  as  the  fire  in  the 
hell/'  Here  is  the  last  of  the  philosophers ;  his  mind  crushed  to 
prostration  beneath  the  chaos  of  dissolving  society.  The  almost 
saintly  virtues  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  illustrated  by  his  commonplace 
book,  written  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  in  his  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  shed  enough  light  to  illuminate  his  individual 
figure,  but  not  enough  to  brighten  his  ago ;  indicating  at  ouce  a  man 
painfully  "  possessing  his  soul,"  almost  like  a  Christian  ascetic,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  an  age  in  which  this  constrained  and  Stoical 
isolation  is  the  only  possible  form  of  spiritual  life, 

(  *  FinlayT6  "  Bywmtine  Empire,"  vol.  i,  p.  329.    Cf.  p.  62. 
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We  may  compare  the  internal  decay  of  the  Empire  with  the 
downfall  of  particular  kingdoms  or  nations ;  with  that  of  the  Greek 
towns  after  the  Feloponnesian  war,  or  with  that  of  the  Merovingian 
and  Gothic  dynasties.  In  each,  decay  intensifies  the  struggle  for 
existence ;  in  each,  culture  vanishes  while  the  struggle  for  existence 
continues.  But  there  is  this  difference*  Individual  nations  and  com- 
munities are  commonly  swallowed  up  in  their  decline  by  the  conquest 
of  a  stronger,  better  consolidated,  more  living  nation ;  while,  from 
their  size,  the  balance  of  progressive  culture  in  the  world  is  not 
materially  disturbed*  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  its  decline  that  there  existed  no  power  sufficiently  large  to  come 
by  violence  and  swallow  it  up.  The  barbarians  who  covered  parts  of 
it,  were  unconnected  tribes,  for  the  most  part  in  that  stage  of  exis- 
tence which  is  prior  to  the  political,  so  that  its  gradual  subsidence 
was  unhindered,  the  twilight  which  it  shed  upon  the  world  well-nigh 
unrelieved.  Before  the  rise  of  the  Austrasian  and  Germanic  empires, 
the  darkness  was  complete.  Guizot  and  Ilallam  (Hist,  Lit.  c.  i.) 
agree  with  Fleury  (against  the  view  of  the  older  English  historians), 
in  placing  the  lowest  depth  to  which  the  European  mind  has  sunk 
in  historic  times,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  century  before  Charle- 
magne. It  was  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  progressive  culture  was 
disturbed  and  overset  throughout  Europe,  which  constitutes  this  the 
darkest  age  in  history.  We  may  comparq  it  to  one  of  those  vast 
physical  revolutions  revealed  by  geology,  in  which  the  whole  existing 
state  of  things  has  given  way  under  the  effort  to  originate  a  new 
type. 

(b)  The  barbarians  who  defeated  the  army  of  Varus  were  essentially 
the  same  race  which  ultimately  colonized  Europe.  Huns  and  Avars, 
belonging  to  the  lowest  Turanian  stock,  swept  again  and  again  over 
the  Empire,  but  were  incapable  of  effecting  a  settlement.  They 
vanish  from  history.  The  European  world  was  regenerated  by  that 
German  race,  which  the  Romans  had  tried  in  vain  to  conquer.  The 
reason  of  this  failure  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  Germanic 
tribes  east  of  the  Rhine  developed  exceedingly  slowly.  Their 
nationality  is  consummated  the  last  of  all,  in  the  ninth  century*; 
but  at  the  time  of  conflict  with  the  Empire  they  had  scarcely 
transcended  the  f 1  hunting  and  fishing  stage  M  of  existence.  Nomadic 
tribes  cannot  be  conquered,  and  hence  neither  Arabia  nor  Germany 
were  ever  included  within  Roman  rule,  just  as  Scythia  was  invincible 
to  Darius.  In  all  cases  these  German  nomadic  peoples  had  to  pass 
over,  through  the  military  and  the  agricultural,  to  the  political  stage, 
after  they  had  come  within  the  Imperial  frontier.  We  have  thus 
as  the  constituents  of  the  Dark  Ages,  on  the  one  hand,  the  political 
system  of  the  Empire  outliving  the  corresponding  social  state,  and 
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becoming  more  and  more  purely  artificial,  while  disintegration  goes 
on  continually  beneath  the  surface ;  and  on  the  other,  the  isolated 
and  mutually  repellent  units  of  barbarism,  before  political  coherence 
is  reached,  overwhelming  the  waste  places  within  the  frontier  like  a 
storm  of  sand.  This  characteristic  of  the  invading  hordes  is  so 
extremely  important  in  accounting  for  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  "dark"  centuries,  that  it  requires  to  be  drawn  out  into  greater 
cxplicitness.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  to  have  coloured 
the  whole  Mediirval  period* 

(1.)  The  reign  of  mere  physical  force  and  selfish  impulse,  while 
man  is  still  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,* '  filling  the  world  with  violence, 
is  an  idea  present  to  the  minds  of  political  philosophers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  in  describing  "  the  state  of  Nature."    Rousseau's  notion 
of  ideal  savages,  drawn  together  by  cords  of  love  and  sympathy,  is  a 
mere  dream.    Plato's  child  of  nature,  whose  ideal  is  to  inflict  in- 
justice upon  others  and  avoid  suffering  it  himself,  belongs  more  or 
less  to  the  primitive  history  of  every  nation.    Mr.  Gladstone  has 
shown  by  a  largo  induction  of  Homeric  passages  that  the  earliest 
Greek  notion  of  goodness  was  simply  or  mainly  that  of  physical 
pre-eminence ;  Roman  history  opens  with  rape  and  fratricide ;  the 
hideous  story  of  the  Levite's  concubine,  and  the  extermination  of 
the  males  of  Jabesh-gilead,  indicate  a  similar  opening  of  Jewish 
history,  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,"  and  "  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes/'    This  universal  condition 
of  barbarism  appears  to  have  been  aggravated  in  the  case  of  the 
Germans  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  character,  as  well  as  prolonged 
by  the  slowness  of  their  development.    Their  essential  mission  was, 
no  doubt,  to  introduce  the  new  element  of  individual  or  purely  spiritual 
freedom  to  the  world.    But  this  in  its  primary  and  germinal  form  is 
mere  caprice,  "  chance  desire,"  arbitrium.    Tacitus  was  evidently 
struck  with  this  trait  in  the  German  character,  us  is  evident  from  some 
passages  in  his  Germania  :  "  Quia  inter  impotentes  et  validos,"  he 
says  (c.  3G),  "  falso  quiescas,  ubi  manu  agitur,"  "'where  the  sword  is 
the  sole  arbiter ;"  and  again  (c.  13),  speaking  of  their  mutual  dis- 
trust, "  nihil  autem  neque  publicao  ncque  private  rci,  nisi  armati 
agunt."    The  same  a  form  of  particularity,"  as  it  has  been  somewhat 
obscurely  called,  appears  in  the  alleged  incapacity  of  the  Teutonic 
race  for  conspiracy  ;  in  the  modern  perpetuation  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent fiefs  ;  more  than  all,  in  the  severed  and  individual  character 
which  was  impressed  on  the  feudal  polity,  in  which  every  proprietor 
of  land  is  a  kind  of  petty  sovereign,  in  which  patriotism  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  private  aims,  rightR  are  mainly  class  privileges,  laws  are  all 
particular  obligations,  trials  are  judicial  combats,  and  penalties  are 
inflicted  by  private  revenge. 

(2.)  We  may  discern,  too,  in  the  Teutonic  customary  codes  a  defi- 
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ciency  in  depth  of  sentiment  respecting  right  and  wrong.  Murder,  for 
instance,  is  not  a  crime  against  the  nation,  but  an  injury  committed 
against  an  individual  and  his  family,  expiable  by  a  fine.  u  Luitur 
enim  etiam  homicidium  certo  annentorum  ac  pecorum  numero, 
recipitque  satisfactionem  universa  domus  "  (Germ.  Tac*  c.  21).  In 
the  Salic  law,  in  which  the  penal  articles  exceed  all  the  others 
together  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  five  to  one,  all  crimes  are  brought 
under  the  two  heads  of  robbery  and  violence,  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  slaves  or  labourers,  there  are  no  corporal  punishments,  no  impri- 
sonment, few  capital  penalties,  all  of  which  can  be  redeemed  by  the 
payment  of  composition.  Awe  at  the  infinite  abyss  yawning  beneath 
the  selfishness  and  wrong-doing  of  mankind  is  the  most  essential 
bond  of  political  society  ;  but  where  the  sentiment  is  still  so  remote, 
vague,  and  abstract  as  the  Teutonic  codes  show  it  to  have  been, 
political  coherence  is  impossible.  And  yet  we  know  that  in  these 
barbarians  the  whole  future  of  Europe  lay  hid. 

(3.)  The  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  the  earliest  barbarian  kingdoms.  All  were  premature  ;  all 
lacked  cohesion ;  all  passed  away  in  a  few  generations.  The  Salic 
Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Suevi,  and  Burgundians,  and  Lombards,  all 
more  or  less  obey  the  same  law  of  decline  and  disintegration.  Even 
the  great  empire  of  Charlemagne  broke  up  after  his  death.  Coinci- 
dent with  this  is  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  degeneracy  of 
the  reigning  families.  This  is  true  of  both  the  Gothic  kingdoms, 
but  pre-eminently  so  of  the  later  Merovingian  race.  The  hopeless 
effeteness  of  the  roi&  faineants  is  almost  without  a  parallel  even  in 
Oriental  dynasties*  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  physically 
exceptional.  Michelet  has  remarked  that  they  were  all  parents  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  old  men  at  thirty ;  while  out  of  thirteen 
six  died  at  or  before  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Doubtless  polygamy, 
from  which  Charlemagne  himself  was  not  free,  may  have  weakened 
the  race ;  but  the  political  and  social  immaturity  of  the  Dark  Ages 
seems  here  to  have  found  some  "  representative  men," 

Thus  far  wo  see  the  elements  of  future  society,  as  mare  disjecta 
membra,  and  mutually  repugnant  atoms,  standing  to  one  another  in  a 
wholly  mechanical  relation  of  external  impact  and  resistance :  like 
the  bones  in  the  valley,  "  behold  there  were  very  many  of  them  in 
the  open  valley,  and  lo!  they  were  very  dry.1* 

(c)  It  was  Christianity  which  in  the  event  was  destined  to  pro- 
phesy upon  the  bones,"  shaking  them,  bringing  them  together, 
clothing  and  organizing  them.  As  the  feudal  system  reduced  to 
coherence  the  isolated  social  nuclei,  so  the  Papacy,  as  it  gradually 
became  the  supreme  arbitrator  and  fountain  of  truth  in  the  Western 
world,  deepened  and  rectified  with  religious  sanctions  the  originally 
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shallow  moral  sentiment  of  Teutonic  Europe.  Both  these  instruments 
of  reconstruction  perhaps  originate  from  the  eamc  spirit,  just  as  the 
soldier  and  the  saint  merge  into  one  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  under 
Charlemagne's  influence  they  go  hand  in  hand,  hut.  as  was  natural, 
the  religious  regeneration  slightly  preceded  the  political.  To  one 
knowing  what  Christianity  is,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  did  so 
much ;  on  the  contrary,  before  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  that  it  did  so 
little  to  enlighten  and  regenerate  the  age,  requires  to  he  accounted 
for.  The  causes  seem  to  lie  partly  in  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
Christian  spirit  itself  in  the  first  six  centuries,  and  partly  in  its 
relation  to  the  outward  world, 

(1.)  The  effect  of  persecution  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  Church 
was  to  stimulate  it  into  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  The  mere 
fact  of  recent  conversion  is  enough  to  produce  this  amongst  masses 
of  rude  population  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Suevi  and  Visigoths 
— indeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  it  is  true  of  a  large  part  of  the 
barbarian  converts — the  excitement  of  conversion  came  over  them 
twice,  first  to  Arianism,  aud  then  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Franks  and 
the  8axons  appear  to  have  been  the  only  notions  whose  Christianity 
was  not  originally  Arian.  Before  this  process  of  re-conversion  was 
complete — and  liecared  did  not  bring  his  people  over  to  Catholicism 
till  the  last  generation  of  the  sixth  century — the  rivalry  of  the  two 
forms  of  belief  degenerated  into  the  merest  political  intrigue.  Clovis 
owed  his  success  in  great  measure  to  the  support  of  the  Catholics  ; 
in  Italy,  too,  the  party  of  Theodoric  were  Arian,  the  Imperialists, 
Catholic  ;  in  Africa,  Genseric  is  aided  by  the  Donatists ;  the  death  of 
Hilderic  is  compassed  by  the  Arians  ;  the  re-conquest  by  Justinian 
is  invited  by  the  oppressed  Catholics  and  the'  Manichamns.  This 
excitement,  rivalry,  intrigue,  impaired  Christianity  as  a  moral  power 
in  the  world.  And  we  may  add,  that  with  the  world  the  Christian 
clergy  began  rapidly  to  barbarize.*  Two  causes  contributed  to  the 
existence  of  military  bishops  in  the  fifth  century — tho  sentiment  that 
war  was  the  sole  ennobling  occupation,  and  also  the  gradual  acquisi- 
tion by  the  clergy  of  lands  involving  military  service. 

(2.)  The  abnormal  excitement  of  tho  religious  emotions  produced  by 
conversion,  persecution,  rivalry,  rc- conversion,  had  a  similar  effect  in 
producing  an  intellectual  decline,  which  was  further  increased  by  the 
fact  that  Christianity  was  in  every  sense,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
"  gospel  of  the  poor,"  learnt  by  them,  preached  by  them,  and  having 
for  its  essence  the  apprehension  of  an  Invisible  Presence  in  the  heart 
and  conscience,  rather  than  a  conception  of  the  religious  idea  by  the 
intellect.    Again,  at  its  first  entrance  into  the  world,  Christianity 

•  v.  Milman,  Zst  Cfaixtianittji  vol.  i.  p.  368.  One  causo  of  barbarium  in  the 
Church,  too,  wan  that,  as  tho  baibnjmns  hocamo  converted,  many  began  to  enter  tho 
rank»  of  the  clergy* 
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was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  and  conflict  with  the  prevailing 
philosophy.  This  consisted  in  the  main  of  the  mere  dregs  of  Pla- 
tonism,  made  vague  by  the  infusion  of  the  dreams  of  the  East,  and 
falsified  by  scepticism  and  sophistry.  The  opposition  of  the  Church 
to  philosophy  in  its  decline  degenerated  into  opposition  to  philosophy, 
learning,  and  speculation  at  large.  Thus,  putting  aside  the  probably 
mythical  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  books  by  the  Christians,  or 
by  the  great  Gregory,  it  is  not  mythical  that  physical  science  was 
proscribed  as  contradictory  to  revelation,  or  that  Jeromo  condemns 
secular  study,  or  that  the  Church  discouraged  it,  or  that  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  in  398  prohibited  the  bishops  from  reading 
profane  books.  We  may,  perhaps,  attribute  some  influence  also  to 
the  necessary  detachment  of  the  more  philosophical  systems  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  from  the  centre  of  religious  instruction  by  the  proscrip- 
tion and  dispersion  of  heretics. 

As  instances  of  this  intellectual  decline  within  the  Church,  two 
things  are  worth  noting.  First,  that  the  metaphysical  distinctions 
of  the  Ecumenical  Councils  were  drawn  by  bishops,  many  of  whom — 
at  least  at  Ephesus  and  Chalcodon* — could  not  write  their  names, 
and  were  received  by  the  mass  of  the  faithful,  whose  narrow  core  of 
Christian  knowledge — the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer — 
was  already  becoming  obscured  by  a  blighting  overgrowth  of  Mario- 
latry,  the  cultus  of  the  departed,  and  ecclesiastical  miracles.  Secondly, 
that  the  metaphysics  of  the  Councils  were,  and  have  always  been, 
regarded  by  the  Church  as  purely  negative.  Their  object  was  not  the 
evolution  of  new  and  living  truth,  but  the  refutation  and  exclusion 
of  new  error.  This  negative  hair-splitting  may  have  been  necessary, 
but  it  weakened  both  the  religious  and  intellectual  force  of  Christian 
truth,  on  the  one  hand,  by  rationalizing  what  is  really  apprehensible 
only  by  spiritual  feeling ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  stimulating  the  inferior 
faculty  of  the  understanding — the  dividing,  negativing,  distinguish- 
ing side  of  the  mind — at  the  expense  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
higher  efforts  of  affirmative  and  creative  thought. 

(3.)  In  relation  to  the  outward  world,  the  Church  ideal  of  flUjjyftfflW 
in  imperh,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  ideal  of  monachism,  were  a 
practical  renunciation  for  the  time  of  the  project  entertained  by  the 
highest  philosophic  minds  of  Greece,  of  making  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual ideas  dominate  in  the  world.  As  has  been  said  above,  the 
very  struggle  for  existence  necessitated  seclusion,  isolation,  asceticism, 
a  secret  gathering  together  of  tho  waters  before  the  banks  were  burst 
and  the  world  submerged.  The  conversion  of  Constantino  was  a 
great  step  in  advance,  but  the  retirement  of  the  Empire  to  Byzantium, 
"  before  the  moral  power  of  the  Papacy/*f  was  a  greater  still :  this 

*  Jortin,  quoted  hy  Hollara. 

t  A  bizarre  expression  of  De  Maistro's.    He  means  to  point  out,  probaWv,  the  fact 
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was  the  turning-point  of  the  Church's  history.  But  until  Gregory  I. 
the  conflict  with  the  Greek  Empire  and  the  barbarian  kingdoms  was 
but  unequally  waged ;  the  spiritual  power  might  still  be  deposed, 
arraigned,  and  brow-beaten.  The  ultimate  rise  of  the  Papacy  was 
simultaneous  with  the  first  vigorous  onset  of  Mahometanism,  idealizing 
Teutonic  valour  by  a  sacred  cause,  and  intensifying  the  religious  sen- 
timent alike  of  the  lower  as  of  the  higher  strata  of  population*  The 
real  victory  of  Christianity  over  the  barbarians  was  consummated  in 
the  Crusades.  Aa  its  first  contest,  the  conversion  of  Europe,  took 
place  under  the  pressure  of  heathen  persecution,  so  its  second  con- 
quest, supremacy  in  Europe,  took  place  under  the  pressure  of  Maho- 
metanism. But  before  this  time,  the  conflict  of  the  spiritual  power 
with  chaotic  physical  force,  like  that  of  the  gods  and  Jotuns  in  the 
Norso  mythology,  is  mutually  extinctive.  While  Thor  wrestles  with 
the  "world-serpent,"  the  wholu  universe  sinks  in  "  twilight  **  and 
ruin. 

To  sum  up  our  conception  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  old  spiritual 
bond  of  imperial  society  has  broken,  or  is  breaking,  down ;  the  new 
spiritual  bond  is  working  underground  in  catacombs,  in  prisons,  in 
monasteries.  Meanwhile  the  elements  of  future  social  life  stand  in 
a  merely  mechanical  relation  to  one  another,  like  a  handful  of  sand. 
The  new  spirit  -emerges  at  length  at  sundry  times  and  in  diverse 
places :  Monasticism  in  the  Egyptian  Thebaic! ,  in  the  fourth  century ; 
the  Papacy,  Catholicism  at  Rome,  in  the  seventh;  Feudality  in  France, 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth;  Scholasticism  in  the  twelfth;  Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  in  the  fourteenth  ;  the  whole  quickened  by  eight 
centuries  of  Mahometan  pressure,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth. 
Thus  may  we  analyze  the  Mediaeval  movement ;  thus  were  the  "dry 
bones  "  clothed  and  articulated.  But  the  interval  between  the  decay 
of  the  old  and  the  rise  of  the  new  was  an  hiatus  in  human  history  to 
which  there  is  no  para^el.  The  French  Revolution  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  like  it.  The  issues  of  both  are  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  human 
passion  ;  both,  however,  usher  in  a  new  spirit ;  in  both  wo  catch 
instructive  glimpses  of  the  abyss  on  which  society  reposes.  It  is 
humiliating  to  mankind  to  reflect  that,  in  these 

"  Whole  centuries  of  folly,  noiuoT  and  sin,'* 

the  most  memorable  event  of  the  Dark  Ages  was  the  three  days* 
battle  on  the  field  of  Chalons,  If  the  Huns  had  not  been  beaten, 
Europe  might  still  have  been  groping  in  twilight,  if  not  in  darkness. 

Charj.es  E.  Appletox. 

that  Christianity,  as  represented  by  the  Papacy ,  was  a  new  and  aggressive  power  in  the 
world,— one,  too,  which  began  to  refresh  the  face  of  society  by  penetrating  to  its  moral 
centre  ;  whereas  the  Empire  had  long  been  a  purely  external  and  artificial  system,  and 
was  giving  way  in  the  West  of  EuropeT  whilst  the  Church  was  taking  its  place. 


GLUCK  AND  HAYDN. 


PART  II. 


Letter*  of  Ditti*g\tuhtd  Musician*.  Trw*]»l*d  by  LadV  WaILACe, 
London  |  Longman*,  Gre«nt  &  Co. 

GLUCK  and  Haydn  worked  parallel  to  each  other.  We  are  not 
aware  that  they  ever  met*  Both  carried  out  great  reforms — 
Gluck  in  the  sphere  of  opera,  Haydn  in  symphonic  and  instrumental 
music.  Both  were  adored  in  foreign  countries — whilst  Gliick  was 
known  in  England  and  worshipped  in  France  Haydn  was  known 
in  France  and  worshipped  in  England.  Both,  however,  were  recog- 
nised and  admired  in  Germany;  both  were  generous  in  their 
recognition  of  others ;  both  were  the  friends  of  Mozart ;  both  knew 
how  to  be  popular  with  princes  without  forfeiting  the  respect  of 
equals ;  both  could  compose  for  the  people  without  pondering  to  what 
was  vicious  or  ignorant  in  their  tastes  ;  both  began  as  *  poor  devils" 
(to  use  Haydn *s  phrase),  and  lived  to  enjoy  an  easy  competence ; 
and  both  descended  to  the  grave,  after  long,  laborious  lives,  heavy 
with  years  and  honours,— Gluck  dying,  1787,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  ;  Haydn,  1809,  at  seventy*  seven. 

We  may  thus  draw  an  outward  parallel  between  the  founder  of 
the  German  opera  and  the  inventor  of  the  German  symphony ;  but 
the  parallel  belongs  more  to  the  career  than  the  character,  to  the 
work  than  to  the  person,  of  the  composers.  As  we  turn  from  that 
eager,  restless,  ambitious  face  by  Duplessis,  to  the  placid,  easy-going, 
and  contented  profile  by  Dance,  the  contrast  between  Chevalier 
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Gliick  and  "Papa  Haydn,"  as  Mozart  loved  to  call  him,  is 
complete* 

The  face  of  Haydn  is  remarkable  quite  as  much  for  what  it  does 
not  as  for  what  it  does  express.  No  ambition,  no  avarice,  no  im- 
patience, very  little  excitability,  no  malice.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
indicates  a  placid  flow  of  even  health,  an  exceeding  good-humour, 

combined  with  a  vivacity  which  seems  to  say,  "I  must  lose  my 
temper  sometimes,  but  I  cannot  lose  it  for  long ;  "  a  geniality  which 
it  took  much  to  disturb,  and  a  digestion  which  it  took  more  to 
impair ;  a  power  of  work  steady  and  uninterrupted ;  a  gentle,  sound, 
and  healthy  piety ;  a  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  world's 
good  things,  without  the  craving  for  any  irregular  indulgence ; 
affections  warm,  but  not  intense ;  a  presenco  accepted  and  beloved ; 
a  mind  contented  almost  anywhere,  attaching  supreme  import- 
ance to  one,  and  one  thing  only — the  composing  of  music — and 
pursuing  this  object  with  the  steady  instinct  of  one  who  believed 
himself  to  have  come  into  the  world  for  this  purpose  alone ; — such 
was  Francis- Joseph  Haydn,  born  on  the  31st  of  March,  1732,  at 
Kohrau,  a  little  village  about  thirty  miles  from  Vienna,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Tho  father,  Matthias  Haydn,  eoachmaker  and  parish  clerk,  had 
married  a  domestic  servant  in  the  household  of  one  Count  ITarraeh. 
He  was  fond  of  the  harp,  and  after  tho  day's  work  he  delighted  to 
sing  and  play  whilst  Frau  Haydn  sat  busily  knitting,  and  joined 
in  occasionally,  after  the  manner  of  German  Fraus.  Joseph, 
when  about  five  years  old,  began  to  assist  on  these  occasions  with 
two  pieces  of  stick,  grinding  away  in  perfect  time,  like  any  real 
fiddler.  These  wooden  performances  were  not  thrown  away,  for 
one  day  a  Hamburgh  schoolmaster  named  Franck  happened  to  see 
the  child  thus  earnestly  employed,  and  ascertaining  that  he  had  a 
good  voice,  took  him  off  to  Hamburgh,  and  promised  to  educate  him, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  honest  eoachmaker* 

Franck  seems  to  have  taught  him  well,  although  he  knocked  him 
about  a  good  deal ;  but  the  boy  was  a  merry  and  industrious  little 
fellow,  and  did  not  mind,  providing  he  was  allowed  to  transfer  the 
blows  in  play-hours  to  a  big  drum,  on  which  he  practised  inces- 
santly. When  he  was  about  nine  years  old,  Renter,  the  Capclhncitter 
of  St,  Stephen's,  Vienna,  happened  to  be  dining  with  Franck,  and 
Joseph  was  produced  as  a  musical  prodigy.  Franck  had  taught 
him  to  sing,  and  all  this  his  master  knew  he  could  do.  At  the  close 
of  his  song  the  delighted  Seuter  cried  "  Bravo  !  But,  my  little  man, 
how  is  it  you  cannot  shake  ?  *  u  How  can  you  expect  me  to  shake 
when  Herr  Franck  himself  cannot  ? "  replied  the  en/ant  temMe. 
"  Come  here,  then  ; "  and  drawing  the  child  to  him,  he  showed  him 
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how  to  hold  his  breath,  and  then  make  the  necessary  vibrations  in 
his  throat  once  or  twice,  and  the  boy  caught  the  trick  and  began 
shaking  like  a  practised  singer.  The  Capellmeister  had  found  a 
new  star  for  his  cathedral  choir,  and  Ilaydn  was  carried  off  in 
triumph  to  Vienna.  Here  he  gained  instruction  in  singing,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  sacred  music ;  but  it  was  no  part  of  Reuter's 
plan  to  teach  him  the  theory  of  music.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
tried  to  compose  a  mass,  at  which  his  master  merely  laughed ;  in- 
deed, Haydn  was  wholly  uninstructed  in  composition,  and  no  doubt 
the  mass  was  poor  stuff.  But  genius  was  not  to  be  daunted ;  money 
was  hoarded  up,  the  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum "  and  the  "  Parfait 
Maitre  de  Chapelle,"  by  Mattheson,  were  purchased,  and  with  these 
two  dull  and  verbose  dampers  to  enthusiasm  the  lad  set  to  work 
to  discover  the  science  of  harmony.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  progress  he  made ;  we  only  know  that  he  worked  away  for 
eight  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  his  voice  broke,  and  he  was 
turned  away  by  Renter  on  quite  a  frivolous  pretext.  Some  say 
the  master  was  afraid  of  finding  a  rival  in  the  pupil,  but  we  think 
this  improbable,  as  at  this  time  there  is  no  proof  that  Haydn  had 
arrived  at  any  special  excellence  in  composition,  but  Reuter  was  a 
selfish,  and,  in  Haydn's  case,  a  disappointed  man.  From  the  first 
he  had  desired  to  perpetuate,  by  the  usual  means,  the  fine  soprano 
of  his  pupil,  and  thus  retain  him  in  his  service  for  ever.  Happily 
this  project  was  firmly  withstood  by  the  parents ;  and  Reuter,  who 
was  no  doubt  annoyed,  kept  the  boy  as  long  as  he  could  to  sing ;  and 
when  his  voice  broke,  not  caring  to  trouble  himself  with  any  further 
connection,  picked  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  turned  him  out.  But 
the  chorister's  sweet  vtice  was  known  to  many  who  came  to  worship 
at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  and  when  Keller,  the  barber,  heard 
that  Haydn  was  a  homeless  wanderer,  he  came  forward  and  offered 
him  free  board  and  lodging. 

In  a  little  upper  room,  with  a  little  worm-eaten  harpsichord, 
Haydn  pursued  his  studies ;  and  down-stairs  he  dressed  and  powdered 
away  at  the  wigs.  Unhappily,  there  was  something  besides  wigs 
down-stairs — there  was  Anne  Keller,  the  barber's  daughter,  to  whom, 
in  a  luckless  hour,  he  promised  marriage,  and  of  whom  more 
presently. 

By-and-by  things  began  to  improve.  He  played  the  violin  in 
one  church,  the  organ  in  another,  and  got  a  few  pupils.  Vienna 
was  not  the  city  to  allow  a  good  musician  to  starve,  and  Hadyn  soon 
found  those  who  could  appreciate  and  help  him.  He  left  Keller,  took 
a  small  attic  in  a  large  house,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  in  the  state 
apartments  of  that  very  house  lived  the  great  poeta  Cesareo,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  poet-laureate  of  the  day — Metastasio.  Through  the  poet 
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Haydn's  good  fortune  began:  he  introduced  him  to  the  Venetian 
ambassador's  mistress,  a  rare  musical  enthusiast ;  and  in  her  circle  he 
met  the  famous  Italian  singing-master,  Porpora,  then  a  very  crusty 
old  gentleman,  who  appears  to  have  occupied  at  Vienna  the  same 
post  of  musical  dictator  and  privileged  censor  which  Rossini  has  for 
so  many  years  held  in  Paris. 

The  relations  between  Haydn  and  the  Porpora  were  sufficiently 
amusing.  Madame  Sand,  in  **  Consuelo,"  has  sketched  them  in  her 
own  incomparable  way.  Of  course  Porpora  could  have  nothing  to 
say  to  so  lowly  *a  personage  as  Joseph  Haydn.  But  he  was  always 
meeting  him.  They  even  lived  in  the  same  house  for  some  time,  for 
they  both  accompanied  the  ambassador  to  tho  Manensdorf  baths  for 
the  season.  However,  Haydn  had  found  his  man  in  the  Porpora, 
and  was  not  slow  to  take  his  cue.  He  wanted  instruction :  no  one 
in  Italy  or  Germany  could  give  it  better  than  Porpora ;  so  he  cleaned 
Porpora*s  boots,  trimmed  his  wig  to  perfection,  brushed  hia  coat, 
ran  his  errands,  and  was  his  very  humble  and  devoted  servant. 
Before  such  attention  as  this  tho  old  man  at  last  gave  way.  Haydn 
became  the  master's  constant  companion,  disciple,  and  accompanyist ; 
and  the  benefits  which  ho  derived  in  return  were  soon  manifested 
in  the  increased  saleablences  of  his  compositions. 


At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Haydn  composed  his  first  stringed  quar- 
tet. It  consists  of  a  number  of  short  movements,  and  does  not  differ 
materially  from  other  cabinet  music  of  the  period,  save  in  being 
written  for  four  instruments.  Let  any  one  take  up  the  famous  eighty- 
four  quartets,  and  trace  the  growth  of  the  master's  mind,  and  he  will 
be  astonished  how  slow,  and  yet  how  stead^,  is  the  development. 
Nothing  hurried — no  torch  blown  by  the  wind — but  a  lamp,  well 
guarded  from  gusts  and  currents,  slowly  consuming  an  abundant 
supply  of  oil.  It  is  not  till  we  get  past  the  No.  50's  that  all 
traces  of  the  Boccherini  school  begin  to  disappear ;  the  movements 
become  fewer,  but  longer,  and  quite  symphonic  in  their  development, 
until  we  break  upon  such  perfect  gems  as  63 ;  whilst  in  77,  78,  81, 
the  master  reaches  that  perfect  form  and  freedom  of  harmony  which 
is  observed  in  the  quartets  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

As  quartets,  Haydn's  have  never  been  surpassed.  Mozart,  has 
been  more  rich,  Beethoven  more  obscure  and  sublime,  Spohr  more 
mellifluous  and  chromatic,  Schubert  more  diffuse  and  luxuriant, 
Mendelssohn  more  orchestral  and  passionate  ;  but  none  have  excelled 
Haydn  in  completeness  of  form,  in  fine  perception  of  the  capacities 
of  the  four  instruments,  in  delicate  distribution  of  parts  to  each,  and 
in  effects  always  legitimate — often  tender^  playful,  and  pathetic — 
sometimes  even  sublime. 
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At  night  the  young  minstrel,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  used  to 
der  about  tho  streets  of  Vienna  by  moonlight,  and  serenade  with 
trios  of  his  own  composition  his  friends  and  patrons. 

One?  night  he  happened  to  stop  under  the  window  of  Bernardine 
Curtz,  the  director  of  the  theatre.  Down  rushed  the  director  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  shrieked. 

4 *  Joseph  Haydn/' 

"  Who's  music  is  it  ?  " 

"  Mine!" 

"The  deuce  it  is !  at  your  age,  too !  H 
'*  Why,  I  must  begin  with  something." 
M  Come  along  up- stairs/' 

And  the  enthusiastic  director  collared  his  prize*  and  was  soon  deep 
in  explaining  the  mysteries  of  a  libretto  entitled  "The  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks."  Haydn  must  write  music  for  it  according  to  Curtz's 
directions.  It  was  no  easy  task  ;  the  music  was  to  represent  all 
sorts  of  things— catastrophes,  fiascos,  tempests.  The  tempest  brought 
Haydn  to  his  wits'  end,  for  neither  he  nor  Curtz  had  ever  witnessed 
a  sca-storm. 

naydn  sat  at  the  piano  banging  away  in  despair  ;  behind  him 
stood  the  director  fuming,  and  raving,  and  explaining  what  he  did 
not  understand  to  Haydn,  who  did  not  understand  him.  At  last,  in 
a  state  of  distraction,  the  pianist,  opening  wide  his  arms  and  raining 
them  aloft,  brought  down  his  fists  simultaneously  on  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  key-board,  and  then  drawing  them  rapidly  together 
till  they  met,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  notes. 

"  Bravo  !  bravo !  that's  it — that's  the  tempest  1 "  cried  Curtz ; 
and  jumping  wildly  about,  he  finally  threw  his  arms  round  the  magi- 
cian who  had  called  the  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  afterwards 
paid  him  one  hundred  and  thirty  florins  for  the  music — storm  at  sea 
included. 

In  1759,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Haydn  composed  his  first 
symphony,  and  thus  struck  the  second  key-note  of  his  originality. 
To  have  fixed  the  form  of  the  quartet  and  the  symphony  was  to  lay 
deep  the  foundations  of  all  future  cabinet  and  orchestral  music.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  symphonies  comparatively  few  are  now 
played,  but  probably  we  have  all  heard  the  best.  Tho  twelve  com- 
posed for  Solomons  in  the  haste  of  creative  power,  but  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  genius,  are  constantly  heard  side  by  side  with  the 
amazing  efforts  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  in  the  same  department, 
and  do  not  suffer  by  the  comparison  because  they  are  related  to  them, 
as  the  sweet,  and  simple  forms  of  early  Gothic  are  to  the  gorgeous 
flamboyant  creations  of  a  later  period, 
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probably  long  pardoned  him  for  refusing  to  sacrifice  his  time  and 
geniuB  to  the  caprices  of  a  silly  and  ill-tempered  woman.  He  did  what 
was  probably  best  for  both.  He  gave  her  a  fair  trial,  and  then 
separated  himself  from  her,  making  her  a  liberal  allowance ;  and  thus 
permitting  her  to  eojoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  without  destroying 
his  peace  of  mind  or  robbing  the  world  of  his  genius. 

In  the  retirement  of  the  prince's  family,  between  1760  and  1790, 
an  incredible  number,  and  amongst  them  some  of  his  most  famous 
works,  were  produced.  We  may  note  several  of  the  later  quartets, 
six  symphonies  written  for  Paris,  and  the  famous  seven  last  works 
written  for  Cadiz. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years  had  not  been  thrown  away.  Haydn 
appears  to  have  been  very  unconscious  of  the  immense  reputation 
which  he  had  been  acquiring  all  through  France,  Spain,  and  England, 
and  was  probably  never  more  astonished  in  his  life  when  a  stranger 
burst  into  his  room,  only  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  beloved 
patron,  Prince  Nicolas,  and  said  abruptly — u  I  am  *Solomons  from 
London,  and  am  come  to  carry  you  off  with  me ;  we  will  strike  a 
bargain  to-morrow/'  There  was  no  bond  now  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  him  in  Germany.  He  was  getting  on  in  life,  although  hale  and 
hearty  ;  and  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  prepared  to  cross  the  sea  on 
that  journey  to  London  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  music.  Yet  were 
there  dear  friends  to  part  from.  Dr.  Leopold  von  Genzinger,  the 
prince's  physician  ;  and  the  charming  Frau  von  Genzinger,  to  whom 
so  many  of  his  letters  are  addressed,  who  made  him  such  good  tea 
and  coffee,  and  sent  him  such  excellent  cream.  Then  there  was  Dit- 
tersdorf  and  Albrechtsbergcr  ;  and,  lastly,  Mozart.  These  would  fain 
have  kept  him.  "  Oh,  papa  !  M  said  Mozart,  who  had  already  travelled 
so  much  and  knew  everything,  "  you  have  had  no  education  for  the 
wide,  wide  world,  and  you  speak  too  few  languages/'  "  Oh,  my 
language/'  replied  the  papa  with  a  smile,  *'  is  understood  all  over  the 
world/' 

December  15,  1790,  was  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure.  Mozart 
could  not  tear  himself  away,  nor  was  be  able  to  repress  the  tears  that 
rose  as  he  said  in  words  so  sadly  prophetic — "  We  shall  now  doubt- 
leas  take  our  last  farewell/'  They  dined  together  indeed  for  the  last 
time.  Both  were  deeply  affected,  but  neither  could  have  dreamed 
how  very  soon  one  of  them,  and  that  the  youngest,  was  to  be  taken 
away,  A  year  after  we  read  in  Haydn's  diary,  "Mozart  died 
1  V'fcmbcr  >r>t  17M1/'  Nothing  rouid  «  \m  <l  Haydn's  admiration  for 
Mozart.  In  1785  Mozart  wrote  the  six  celebrated  quartets  dedi- 
cated to  Haydn.  u  I  declare  to  you/'  said  the  old  composer  to  Mozart's 
father,  "  before  God,  that  your  eon  is  the  greatest  composer  who  ever 
lived/*    In  1787  he  thus  writes: — 
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11 1  only  wish  I  could  impress  on  every  friend  of  music,  and  on  great  men 
in  particular,  the  same  deep  musical  sympathy  and  profound  appreciation 
which  I  myself  feel  for  Mozart's  inimitable  music ;  then  nations  would  vie 
with  each  other  to  possess  such  a  jewel  within  their  frontiers.  It  enrages 
me  to  think  that  the  unparalleled  Mozart  is  not  yet  engaged  at  any  imperial 
court  I    Forgive  my  excitement ;  I  love  the  man  so  dearly/* 

His  wife  must  needs  write  to  worry  him  in  England  by  saying 
that  Mozart  had  taken  to  running  him  down.  "  I  cannot  believe  it," 
cried  Haydn;  "if  true,  I  will  forgive  him."  As  late  as  1807  the 
conversation  turning  one  day  on  Mozart,  Haydn  burst  into  tears ;  but 
recovering  himself — "  Forgive  me,"  lie  aaid ;  n  I  must  ever,  ever 
weep  at  the  name  of  my  Mozart." 

On  his  way  to  England  Haydn  was  introduced  to  Beethoven,  then 
twenty*  Beethoven  actually  bad  a  lc^on  or  two  from  him,  and 
Haydn  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  claim  him  as  a  pupil,  Beethoven, 
upon  hearing  this  many  years  afterwards,  said  characteristically  and 
no  doubt  truly — "  Certainly  I  had  a  lesson  from  Haydn,  but  I  was 
not  his  disciple ;  I  never  learned  anything  from  him." 

"  By  four  o'clock  we  had  come  twenty-two  miles.  The  large  vessel 
stood  out  to  sea  five  hours  longer,  till  the  tide  carried  it  into  the 
harbour.  I  remained  on  deck  during  the  whole  passage,  in  order  to 
gaze  my  fill  at  that  huge  monster,  the  ocean."  Haydn  was  soon  safely 
but ,  according  to  his  moderate  German  notions,  expensively  housed 
at  18,  Great  Pulteney  Street,  London.  He  was  to  give  twenty  con- 
certs in  the  year,  and  receive  £50  for  each.  The  novelty  of  the 
concerts  was  to  consist  in  the  new  symphonies  which  Haydn  was  to 
conduct  in  person,  seated  at  the  piano.  His  fame  had  long  preceded 
him,  and  his  reception  everywhere  delighted  him.  "  I  could  dine 
out  every  day  of  the  week,"  he  writes.  At  concerts  and  public  meet- 
ings his  arrival  was  the  sign  for  enthusiastic  applause  ;  and  how,  in 
the  midst  of  Lord  Mayors'  feasts,  royal  visits,  and  general  starring! 
he  managed  to  have  composed  and  produced  the  Solomons  Sym- 
phonies and  countless  other  works  written  in  London,  is  a  question  we 
cannot  attempt  to  solve. 

But  Haydn  was  hundred-handed,  and  had,  moreover,  eyes  and  ears 
for  everything.  He  tells  us  how  ho  enjoyed  himself  at  the  great  civic 
feast  in  company  with  William  Pitt,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lids  (Leeds).  He  says,  after  dinner,  the  highest  nobility — 
f.*.f  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  wife  (!) — were  seated  on  a  throne.  In 
another  room  the  gentlemen,  as  usual,  drank  freely  the  whole  night; 
and  the  songs,  and  crazy  uproar,  and  smashing  of  glasses,  were  very 
great,  The  oil-lamps  smelt  terribly,  and  the  dinner  cost  £6,000. 
He  went  down  to  stay  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.),  and 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  his  portrait,  The  prince  played  the 
violoncello  not  badly,  and  charmed  Haydn  by  his  aflabiKty,  "  He  is 
the  handsomest  man  on  God's  earth.  lie  has  an  extraordinary  love 
for  music,  and  a  great  deal  of  feeling;  but  very  little  money."  From 
the  palace  he  passed  to  the  laboratory*  and  was  introduced  to  Di\ 
Herschel,  in  whom  he  was  delighted  to  find  an  old  oboe  player.  The 
big  telescope  astonished  him,  so  did  the  astronomer.  "  lie  often  sits 
out  of  doors  in  the  most  intense  cold  for  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time/* 

From  these  and  other  dissipations  Haydn  had  constantly  to  hasten 
back  to  direct  his  concerts  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  and  before 
he  left  England  he  produced  at  the  Haymarket  the  first  six  sym- 
phonies of  the  twelve  composed  for  Solomons.  The  public  was 
enthusiastic  ;  but  so  much  orchestral  music  was  both  a  novelty  and 
a  trial ;  indeed,  it  was  rumoured  that  people  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  some  of  the  adagios.  The  well-known  4 'Surprise  Sym- 
phony" is  said  to  be  Haydn's  answer  to  such  culpable  inattention. 
The  slow  movement,  it  will  be  remembered,  begins  in  the  most  piano 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  and  by  about  the  time  the  audience  should  be 
composed  in  sleep,  a  sudden  explosive  fortissimo  brings  every  one  to 
his  senses.  In  amateur  orchestras  it  is  not  unusual  for  some 
enthusiast  to  let  off  a  pistol  behind  the  stage  to  give  tone  to  the  big 
drum,  but  it  has  been  generally  thought  unnecessary  to  paint  the 
lily  in  this  manner. 

The  evenings  at  the  Haymarket  were  triumphs  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  rival.    In  the  public  prints  we  read : — 

"  It  is  truly  wonderful  what  sublime  and  august  thoughts  this  master 
weaves  into  his  works.  Passages  often  occur  which  it  is  impossible  to  listen 
to  without  becoming  excited — we  are  carried  away  by  admiration,  and  arc 
forced  to  applaud  with  hand  and  mouth.  The  Frenchmen  here  cannot 
restrain  their  transports  in  soft  adagios  ;  they  will  clap  their  hands  in  loud 
applause,  and  thus  mar  the  effect/' 

To  stem  this  tide  of  popularity  the  Italian  faction  had  recourse 
to  Giardini ;  and  to  beat  the  German  on  his  own  ground,  his  own 
pupil,  Pleyel,  was  got  over  to  conduct  rival  concerts.  At  first 
Haydn  writes,  u  He  behaves  himself  with  great  modesty  f  but,  later, 
wc  read,  "  novel's  presumption  is  everywhere  criticized;"  yet  he 
adds,  "  I  go  to  all  his  concerts  and  applaud  him,  for  I  love 
him," 

Very  different  were  the  social  amenities  which  passed  between  Papa 
Haydn  and  the  Italian  Giardini.  41 1  won't  know  the  German 
hound!"  cries  the  excited  Italian.  "I  attended  his  concert  at 
Ranelagh,"  says  Haydn  ;  " he  played  the  fiddle  like  a  hog!" 

In  a  year  and  a  hall'  (July,  1792)  Haydn  was  back  at  Vienna, 
conducting  his  new  symphonies,  which  had  not  yet  been  heard  in 
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Germany,  In  1794  he  returned  to  the  large  circle  of  his  friends  in 
England,  and  in  the  course  of  another  year  and  a  half  produced  the 
remaining  six  symphonies  promised  to  Solomons,  In  May,  1795, 
Haydn  took  his  benefit  at  the  Haymarket.  He  directed  the  whole 
of  his  twelve  symphonies,  and  pocketing  12,000  florins,  returned 
tu  Germany,  August  15,  1795. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  closing  in,  dark  with  storms,  and  the 
wave  of  revolution  had  burst  in  all  its  fury  over  France,  casting  its 
bloody  spray  upon  the  surrounding  nations.  From  his  little  cottage 
near  Vienna,  Haydn  watched  the  course  of  events.  Like  many  other 
princes  of  art,  he  was  no  politiqian,  but  his  affection  for  his  country 
hty  deep,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  Francis  was  warni  ;  the 
hymn,  "God  Save  the  Emperor,"  so  exquisitely  treated  in  the 
seventy-seventh  quartet,  remained  his  favourite  melody;  it  seemed 
to  have  acquired  a  certain  sacredness  in  his  eyes  in  an  age  when 
kings  were  beheaded  and  their  crowns  tossed  to  a  rabble.  But  his 
own  world,  the  world  of  art,  remained  untouched  by  political  con- 
vulsions. In  1795  ho  commenced,  and  in  1798  he  finished  the  cantata 
or  oratorio  called  the  Creation.  It  very  soon  went  the  round  of 
Germany,  and  passed  to  England;  and  it  was  the  Creation  that 
the  First  Consul  was  hastening  to  hear  at  the  Opera  on  the  memorable 
24th  of  January,  1801,  when  he  was  stopped  by  an  attempt  at 
assassination. 

In  1800  Haydn  had  finished  another  great  work,  "  The  Seasons," 
founded  on  Thomson's  poem.  In  1802  hia  two  last  quartets 
appeared.  A  third  he  was  forced  to  leave  unfinished ;  over  it  is 
written — 

**Hin  ittt  ftUc  memo  Kraft, 
Alt  raid  achwach  bin  Ich ! " 

He  was  now  seventy  years  old,  and  seldom  left  his  room,  On 
summer  days  he  would  linger  in  the  garden.  Friends  came  to  see 
him,  and  found  him  often  in  a  profound  melancholy.  He  tells  us, 
however,  that  God  frequently  revived  hia  courage  ;  indeed,  his  whole 
life  is  marked  by  a  touching  and  simple  faith,  which  did  not  forsake 
liim  in  his  old  age.  He  considered  his  art  a  religious  thing,  and 
constantly  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  his  works,  "  In  nomine  Domini," 
or  "  Soli  Deo  gloria;"  and  at  the  end,  M Laus  Deo." 

In  1809  Vienna  was  bombarded  by  the  French.  A  round-shot 
fell  into  his  garden.  Ho  seemed  to  be  in  no  alarm,  but  on  May  25 
he  requested  to  be  led  to  his  piano,  and  three  times  over  he  played 
the  "  Hymn  to  the  Emperor,"  with  an  emotion  that  fairly  overcame 
both  himself  and  those  who  heard  him.  He  waa  to  play  no  moro ; 
and  being  helped  back  to  his  couch,  ho  lay  down  in  extreme 
exhaustion  to  wait  for  the  end.    Five  days  afterwards,  May  2G,  1809, 
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died  Francis- Joseph  Haydn,  aged  seventy-seven*  He  lies  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Gumpfendorfe,  Vienna, 

The  number  of  Haydn's  compositions  is  nearly  estimated  at  eight 
hundred,  comprising  cantatas,  symphonies,  oratorios,  masses,  con- 
certos, trios,  quartets,  sonatas,  minuets,  dte, ;  twenty-two  operas,  of 
which  eight  are  German,  and  fourteen  Italian.  But  the  great 
father  of  symphony  is  not  to  be  judged  by  his  operas  any  more  than 
the  great  father  of  oratorio. 

The  world  has  often  been  tantalized  by  the  spectacle  of  genius 
without  industry,  or  industry  without  genius,  but  in  Haydn  genius 
and  industry  were  happily  married. 

4i  Ego  nec  atudium  Bine  divito  vena 
Ncc  rude  quid  posait  video  ingemum." 

In  early  years  he  worked  sixteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen,  hours 
a  day,  and  latterly  never  less  than  five*  and  the  work  was  not 
desultory,  but  very  direct.  No  man  had  a  clearer  notion  of  what  he 
meant  to  do,  and  no  man  carried  out  his  programme  more  rigidly. 
He  was  equal  to  Schubert  in  the  rich  flow  of  his  musical  ideas,  but 
superior  to  him  in  arrangement  and  selection.  He  could  be  grave 
and  playful ;  serious,  and  sometimes  sublime,  but  seldom  romantic* 
In  him  there  is  nothing  artificial,  nothing  abnormal ;  his  tenderness 
is  all  real,  and  his  gaiety  quite  natural ;  nor  is  the  balance  of 
symmetry  anywhere  sacrificed  to  passion  or  to  power.  The  abun- 
dance of  his  ideas  never  tempted  him  to  neglect  the  fit  elaboration  of 
any.  He  applied  himself  without  distraction  to  his  thought  until  it 
became  clear  to  himself.  He  would  often  compose,  and  then  recom- 
pose  on  a  given  theme,  until  the  perfect  expression  had  been  found. 
We  remember,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  finest  classical  scholars  at 
Cambridge  who  was  in  the  habit  of  making  miserable  work  of  his 
Greek-construing  during  class-time.  Few  of  his  pupils  could  under- 
stand what  he  was  about ;  to  the  inexperienced  freshman  it  sounded 
like  the  bungling  of  a  schoolboy.  The  sentence  was  rendered  over 
and  over  again,  and  at  the  close  probably  not  a  word  retained  its 
original  position.  Whilst  the  novices  scribbled  and  scratched  out, 
the  older  hands  waited  calmly  for  the  last  perfect  form*  The 
process  was  fatiguing,  but  amply  repaid  the  toil.  Poets  have  been 
known  to  spend  days  over  a  line  which  may  afterwards  have  been 
destined  to  sparkle  for  ever 

"  On  tho  stretched  forefinger  of  time." 

Like  good  construing  or  good  poetry,  good  music  demands  the  moat 
unremitting  toil.  No  doubt  the  artist  attains  at  length  a  certain 
direct  and  accurate  power  of  expression.  We  know  that  many  of 
Turner's  pictures  are  dashed  off  without  an  after- touch.  Whilst 
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Sterne's  manuscripts  are  almost  illegibly  interlined  and  corrected, 
many  of  Walter  Scott's  novels  are  written  off  without  an  erasure  ; 
but  such  facility  combined  with  accuracy  is,  after  all,  only  the  work 
of  a  mind  rendered  both  facile  and  accurate  by  long  practice. 

Haydn  is  valuable  in  the  history  of  art,  not  only  as  a  brilliant,  but 
also  as  a  complete  artist.  Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Goethe  and 
Wordsworth,  there  is  no  equally  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  who  was 
so  permitted  to  work  out  all  that  was  in  him.  His  life  was  a  rounded 
whole.  There  was  no  broken  light  about  it ;  it  orbed  slowly  with  a 
mild,  unclouded  lustre  into  a  perfect  star.  Time  was  gentle  with  him, 
and  Death  was  kind,  for  both  waited  upon  his  genius  until  all  was 
won.  Mozart  was  taken  away  at  an  age  when  new  and  dazzling 
effects  had  not  ceased  to  flash  through  his  brain :  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  harmonies  began  to  have  a  prophetic  ring  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  not  see  its  dawn.  Beethoven 
himself  had  but  just  entered  upon  an  unknown  sea  whose  margin 
seemed  to  fade  for  ever  and  for  ever  as  he  moved ;  but  good  old 
Hadyn  had  come  into  port  over  a  calm  sea,  and  after  a  prosperous 
voyage.  The  laurel  wreath  was  this  time  woven  about  silver  locks : 
the  gathered-in  harvest  was  ripe  and  golden. 

H.  R.  Haweis. 
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AS  the  stranger  in  Paris  wanders  along  the  gay  and  brilliant  streets 
which  he  is  most  likely  to  frequent,  he  sees  but  few  traces  of 
poverty  and  of  suffering.  Begging  has  long  been  studiously  discou- 
raged as  a  profession  there,  being  now  but  timidly  represented  by  a 
few  blind  borderers  on  mendicancy,  and  misery  feels  itself  so  much 
out  of  place  amid  the  prosperous  bustle  and  the  careless  enjoyment 
of  the  fashionable  boulevards,  that  it  dwells  apart,  and  they  ignore  it. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  make  its  acquaintance,  he  must  seek  it  in  its 
various  haunt  ft,  many  of  them  but  little  known  to  the  Parisians 
themselves,  none  of  them  possessing  much  attraction  for  the  ordinary 
tourists.  Several  of  these  haunts  the  writer  of  the  present  paper 
visited  in  the  depth  of  last  winter,  trying  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
as  to  the  actual  condition  of  those  poor  of  whom  various  persons  gave 
such  widely  differing  accounts.  And  from  the  notes  he  then  took,  he 
now  proposes  to  endeavour  to  convey  to  others  some  idea  of  the 
scenes  which  he  witnessed. 

As  convenient  a  street  as  any  in  Paris  for  one  who  is  in  search  of 
squalor  and  discomfort  is  the  Rue  Moiiffetard.  TVe  may  as  well 
invite  those  readers  who  are  inclined  to  follow  us,  to  join  in  our 
researches  there  by  way  of  a  commencement.  Suppose  we  turn  off 
from  that  steep  and  noisy  thoroughfare,  and  enter  this  dingy  alley, 
which  seldom  rejoices  in  more  than  a  few  minutes  of  sunshine,  so 
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close  together  arc  the  walls  which  bound  it.  Ascending  the  dark 
and  creaking  staircase  of  one  of  the  houses,  we  mount  from  story  to 
story  till  we  reach  the  attic*.  The  door  of  the  room  we  have  conic 
to  see  is  closed,  and  secured  by  a  huge  padlock,  but  an  officious 
neighbour  insists  upon  forcing  it  open  and  showing  the  apartment. 
The  room  is  at  least  as  had  as  the  worst  of  the  London  lodgings. 
Its  ceiling  is  the  sloping  roof  of  the  house,  and  the  heat  in  summer 
must  be  almost  intolerable,  as  any  one  can  tell  who  has  ever  had  the 
misfortune  to  lire  in  July  i(  under  the  tiles  ;"  but  just  now,  when  the 
snow  lies  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  the  Seine  is  half  covered  with 
floating  ice,  the  cold  is  intense.  And  there  is  no  sign  in  the  room 
of  any  means  of  heating  it*  There  is  no  stove,  not  even  a  brazier. 
Jfor  is  there  a  bed.  Only  in  one  corner  there  is  a  large  heap  of  the 
chick  weed,  or  whatever  other  green  stuff  for  birds  it  is  that  the 
occupant  sells  in  the  streets.  On  this  he  sleeps,  and  in  it  he  pro- 
bably stores  away  his  property,  for  there  is  no  sign  of  anything  like 
a  cupboard  in  the  room.  All  is  bare,  and  hard,  and  cold.  It  is  a 
mere  den,  fitter  by  far  for  a  wild  beast  than  for  a  human  being. 
And  yet  we  are  told  by  our  guide  that  its  inhabitant  is  so  well- 
behaved  and  respectable  that  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  at  home  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  dwelling  himself. 

Suppose  wo  make  acquaintance  next  with  an  old  couple  who 
support  themselves,  not  without  difficulty,  by  collecting  the  refuse  of 
the  streets*  It  is  not  every  day  that  one  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  chijfonnier  at  home.  Theirs  also  is  a  wretched  room,  but  not  of  (juite 
so  desolate  an  appearance  as  that  of  the  green-stuff  seller.  One 
corner  is  taken  up  by  a  mountain  of  rags,  which  are  being  sorted  by 
a  miserable-looking  old  roan,  who  seems  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
them.  Another  is  occupied  by  a  heap  of  pieces  of  paper  of  all  colours 
and  sizes.  In  the  middle  sits  a  Tory  old  woman,  haggard  in  appear- 
ance and  tattered  in  dress,  up  to  her  knees  in  a  mound  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  bones.  These  she  is  setting  aside  in  a  noisome 
heap  by  themselves,  and  making  at  the  same  time  little  branch 
collections  of  broken  bottles,  fragments  of  metal,  and  other  relics  of 
housekeeping.  A  few  sticks  are  feebly  burning  in  a  small  brazier, 
a  little  tongue  of  flame,  licking  their  white  ashes  from  time  to  time, 
affording  all  the  heat  of  which  the  old  people  can  avail  themselves 
for  warming  and  cooking  purposes.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
attractive  life  that  they  lead ;  but  they  are  tolerably  cheerful,  only 
complaining  of  the  rheumatism  which  makes  stooping  a  pain  to 
them.  The  greater  part  of  the  night  they  are  wandering  about  the 
streets,  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  bad  weather  brings  in  its  train ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  flay  they  have  to  spend  in  sorting  what 
their  nocturnal  industry  has  been  able  to  collect.  And  it  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  collecting  and  sorting 
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before  bones  or  rags  enough  hare  been  brought  into  a  condition  to 
command  a  franc. 

These  old  people,  and  the  man  whose  room  was  visited  first,  belong 
to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  They  are  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  the 
social  ladder.  Let  us  mount  a  few  steps  higher ;  we  shall  find  no 
lack  of  suffering  there  also.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  home  of  u 
workman  who  bears  a  good  character  as  an  honest  and  industrious 
man*  He  ha»  creditably  supported  a  family  for  some  years,  but 
latterly  he  has  found  himself  scarcely  able  to  gain  anything.  He  is 
evidently  far  gone  in  decline.  His  cheeks  arc  fallen  in ;  his  arm  is 
like  a  mere  stick.  He  is  past  all  working  now,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  his  ever  recovering.  No  hospital  will  take  him  in,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  him  but  to  lie  here  as  long  as  he  can  manage  to 
pay  his  rent,  and  so  await  the  approach  of  death.  His  appearance  is 
greatly  in  his  favour,  and  he  expresses  himself  remarkably  well, 
complaining  very  little,  and  seeming  very  thankful  for  any  small 
kindness.  On  asking  what  relief  he  obtains,  we  find  that  he  is  on 
the  roll  of  persons  receiving  five  francs  a  month  from  the  f<  public 
assistance/'  and  he  also  gets  a  small  amount  of  bread  and  fuel  from 
the  charitablo  fund  of  the  district ;  but  even  with  this  help,  it  is  as 
much  as  he  and  his  wife  and  children  can  do  to  exist.  The  soup- 
kitchen  of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  is  a  great  blessing  to  them, 
for  they  can  there  obtain  for  a  few  sous  what  is  really  a  good  meal 
for  the  entire  family. 

Here,  again,  is  another  household  which  has  seen  better  days. 
That  poor  woman  must  have  been  very  good-looking,  for  even  now 
there  linger  traces  of  beauty  in  her  face;  but  she  has  evidently  passed 
through  great  suffering,  and  there  is  a  look  of  profound  sorrow  in 
her  eyes*  Her  husband,  she  tells  us,  is  now  in  an  hospital,  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  and  she  has  recently  lost  one  of  her  children.  There 
are  five  atill  left,  pale  ami  sickly  little  creatures,  who  do  not  look 
as  if  they  often  had  a  satisfying  meal.  Indeed,  their  mother  says 
she  does  not  know  what  she  could  have  done  had  not  that  good  friend 
helped  her.  So  saying,  she  points  to  an  old  seller  of  vegetables, 
with  a  singularly  unprepossessing  countenance,  who  shares  the  room 
with  her.  That  compassionate  individual,  who  has  no  teeth,  and 
whose  head  is  tied  up  tight  in  a  red  pocket-handkerchief  with  white 
spots,  let  her  and  her  children  have  stale  vegetables  enough  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  them  alive.  Without  that  help  they  must  have 
been  starved  to  death. 

Not  far  from  her  abode— to  visit  which,  by  the  way,  we  have 
wandered  some  distance  from  the  point  at  which  we  commenced, 
for  we  are  now  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine — is  the  dwelling  of 
a  most  interesting  family.    Madame  B   came  some  years  ago 
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from  Brussels,  of  which  citv  her  husband  also  was  a  native.  He  had 
a  good  position  in  the  commercial  world,  and  In?  gained  enough  to 
support,  in  tolerable  comfort,  his  wife  and  eight  children — a  family 
which  would  be  thought  large  anywhere,  but  in  France  enormous. 
But  suddenly  an  attack  of  cholera  struck  him  down.  He  died,  and 
left  but  a  very  small  income  to  his  widow  and  to  his  children,  who 
are  very  nice-looking,  and  remarkably  intelligent  and  well-mannered. 
The  eldest  boy,  not  long  ago,  met  with  a  bad  accident,  a  stick  having 
been  poked  into  his  eye,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  feared  he  would  bo 
blind ;  but  he  has  lately  undergone  au  operation,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
his  sight  will  be  preserved.  The  room  occupied  by  this  family  is  bright 
and  neat,  and  the  children  are  evidently  well  looked  after ;  but  the 
mother's  face  wears  the  anxious  look  of  one  who  has  passed  through 
much  suffering,  and  has  not  a  by  any  means  bright  prospect  before  her. 

Everywhere  we  hear  the  same  story  about  the  terrible  dearness  of 
lodgings.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  in  Paris  us  in  London — 
two  francs  a  week  being  about  the  lowest  charge,  and  the  average 
being  from  three  to  four  francs ;  but  here  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a 
week's  rent  in  advance.  Here  also,  as  with  us,  a  family  with  many 
children  in  it  finds  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  accommodation > 
Some  of  the  newer  streets  are  so  narrow  that  the  sky  overhead  seems 
like  a  mere  riband,  and  the  sunlight  can  never  shine  in  upon  the 
lower  rooms,  and  of  the  old  houses  many  are  of  the  wretchedest 
possible  nature.  Narrow  alleys  lead  into  miserable  courtyards,  with 
a  huge  dunghill  in  the  middle,  not  the  slightest  idea  seeming  to 
prevail  there  with  respect  to  drainage  or  other  sanitary  measures. 
Wretched  tumble-down  houses  surround  what  in  summer  must  be 
a  hot- bed  of  disease.  In  man}T  of  the  rooms  there  is  no  window  at 
all  except  four  panes  of  dingy  glass  above  the  door.  Even  at  mid-day 
the  farther  end  of  these  dens  is  so  dark  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  make  out  whether  there  is  any  one  in  the  bed  which  looms 
indistinctly  in  the  distance.  The  atmosphere  in  these  horrible  dwell- 
ings is  almost  suffocating,  and  even  in  winter  there  hangs  about 
them  an  offensive  smell  which  in  summer  must  become  a  noisome 
stench.  A  certain  air  of  picturesqueness  is  not  wanting  to  these 
strange  haunts  of  squalor — the  habit  common  to  all  their  occupants 
of  hanging  out  to  dry  their  raiments  of  divers  colours  rendering 
their  walls  attractive  to  the  eye. 

»Some  of  these  dwellers  in  out-of-the-way  places,  seem  to  be  hard* 
working  and  orderly  people.  One  room,  for  instance,  is  occupied  by 
a  staid  old  Strasburger,  a  thorough  German  in  appearance  and  in 
speech,  who  is  evidently  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  respected.  He  is 
a  marble-polisher,  and  with  the  help  of  his  wife  he  can  earn  about 
three  francs  a  day. 
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In  another  room  is  a  woman  who  makes  the  little  eardboard  boxes 
v  d  for  holding  copper  caps,  in  sect  icicle  powder,  and  the  like.  She 
gets  fifteen  sous  for  a  gross,  and  she  and  her  children  between  them 
can  turn  out  a  gross  in  a  day.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
wretched  rooms  arc  Italians,  some  of  whom  cannot  speak  a  word  of 
French  ;  and  very  pretty,  in  many  instances,  are  their  dark-eyed  little 
children,  numbers  of  whom  are  always  clambering  about  the  stair- 
cases. There  are  numerous  Italian  families  also  in  that  quarter  of 
Varis  to  which  we  are  now  about  to  refer  as  being  perhaps  the  most 
miserable  of  all.  About  Batignolles  and  La  Villette  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  street-sweeper*  of  the  city.  They  are  almost  all 
Germans,  mostly  Hessians,  and  the  majority  of  them  can  scarcely 
express  themselves  in  French.  One  woman  said  she  had  been  seven 
years  in  Paris,  yet  she  could  not  concoct  a  single  French  phrase 
without  undergoing  what  appeared  to  bo  severe  internal  agony. 

They  form  a  little  community  among  themselves,  and  it  is  in  their 
own  tongue  that  they  chatter  to  each  other  about  their  friends  and 
acquaintances,  or  exchange  hopes  of  eventually  going  back  to  their 
native  land.    With  that  object  in  view  they  slave  all  day  and  oftou 
a  great  part  of  the  night,  they  live  in  the  most  miserable  of  dens, 
and  they  feed  on  what  is  little  better  than  garbage.    Some  of  their 
rooms  are  worse  than  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  London 
u  rookeries/*  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  There  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  large  factories  of  Batignolles  a  number  of  rickety 
wooden  buildings,  surrounded  by  shaky  balconies.  The  boards  of  which 
they  are  formed  have  been  rotted  by  the  wet  and  warped  by  the  sun, 
so  that  every  here  and  there  they  stand  apart  from  each  other  in  an 
unseemly  gap;  the  paint  long  ago  bestowed  upon  them  has  blistered 
and  fallen  off  in  unsightly  patches ;  the  windows  not  only  refuse  to 
shut  properly,  which  is  perhaps  a  benefit,  but  yield  free  ingress  to 
the  rain,  and  rattle  incessantly  in  the  wind.    In  these  poverty- 
stricken  barracks  reside  a  vast  number  of  the  poorest  German  families 
As  you  thread  the  long  tumble-down  galleries,  you  catch  glimpses 
through  half-open  doors  of  dusky  interiors,  with  wild-looking  figure* 
flitting  through  shade  and  smoke.    Unwashed  and  unkempt,  they 
have  a  heathenish  air  ;  but  there  is  little  that  is  criminal  about  them. 
Their  pastor,  the  minister  of  the  little  Lutheran  church  at  Bati- 
gnolles, though  he  cannot  speak  of  these  members  of  his  flock  in  very 
high  terms  of  approval,  testifies,  at  all  events,  that  they  do  not  often 
actually  break  the  laws.    His  greatest  difiiculty  is  to  induce  them  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  for  a  child's  labour  is  worth  money  to 
them.    There  is  generally  plenty  of  wTork  to  be  bad  in  the  street ^ 
where  a  man  can  earn  fifty  sous  a  day,  a  woman  five-and-twenty,  and 
a  child  fifteen  or  twenty.    Out  of  this,  however,  about  six  sous  a 
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week  have  to  be  paid  for  brooms,  a  broom  being  used  up  every  two 
days.  The  rent  of  the  wretched  dens  we  have  tried  to  describe  is 
from  a  hundred  to  hundred- and- fifty  francs  a  year,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  so  ruinous  an  expenditure  these  poor  creatures  complain  bitterly. 
They  are  very  liable  to  illness,  and  when  they  are  unable  to  work 
their  condition  is  indeed  pitiable.  As  foreigners  they  cannot  claim 
relief  from  the  public  funds,  and  as  Protestants  they  are  not  likely 
to  know  to  what  charity  to  appeal  for  relief.  There  are  plenty  of 
rich  Germans  in  Paris,  it  is  true ;  but  if  they  deserve  a  character  for 
generosity*  they  have  been  singularly  misrepresented.  So  these  poor 
Teutons  have  to  struggle  on  as  they  beat  can,  and  often  die  from 
sheer  want.  But  it  is  not  in  death  that  their  lot  seems  so  terrible  as  in 
life-  There  is  something  very  painful  in  the  sight  of  the  utter  de- 
gradation In  which  they  live,  herding  together  like  brute  beasts,  and 
lodged  in  holes  in  which  a  kindly  master  would  object  to  keep  a  dog. 
And  the  rents  of  these  miserable  dens  keep  rising  and  rising,  and 
ever  as  another  block  of  old  buildings  goes  down  to  make  way  for  a 
splendid  street  or  a  palatial  edifice,  the  mass  of  anxious  seekers  after 
lodgings  increases,  and  with  it  waxes  the  never-ceasing  murmur  of 
their  complaining.  In  the  case  of  the  Germans  and  Italians  there  is 
this  to  be  said,  that  they  might,  perhaps,  live  more  comfortably  if 
they  chose ;  but  they  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  being  in  haste  to  save 
money  enough  to  enable  them  to  return  home.  But  with  the 
French  poor  it  is  different,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  sympathizing 
with  them;  for  they  are,  as  a  general  rule,  thrifty,  prudent,  and  sober. 
Their  poverty  does  not  often  arise  from  their  own  fault,  as  is  the 
ease  with  so  many  of  our  own  poor ;  and  they  seem  much  more  in- 
telligent than  persons  of  a  similar  claas  are  in  England,  and  they  are 
very  decidedly  superior  to  them  in  manners.  Some  of  them  express 
themselves  remarkably  well,  telling  their  little  Btories  in  a  way  which 
cannot  fail  to  touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  them.  We  may 
mention  as  instances  of  this  two  women,  one  about  fifty  years  old,  the 
mLm  j  i  nut  twenty-five.  The  former  lives  in  a  kind  of  small  loft, 
over  a  stable  at  t  he  end  of  a  yard  nearly  opposite  the  Abattoir  on  the 
boulevaitl  Grenelle.  The  room  in  which  she  lives  with  her  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  is  very  neat  and  tidy.  She  can  make  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  sous  a  day  by  sewing,  and  her  son  can  earn  about 
fifteen  francs  a  week,  in  a  printing-office,  when  he  is  in  work.  Just 
now,  unfortunately,  he  is  out  of  work,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his 
sight.  Her  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  is  apprenticed  to  an  embroi- 
derer. When  she  has  served  her  time,  she  will  be  able  to  make  about 
twelve  francs  a  week.  The  rent  of  the  room  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
francs  a  year,  and  firing  costs  about  a  franc  a  week.  Her  experience, 
like  that  of  others,  is  that  both  board  and  lodging  are  now  twice  as 
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expensive  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  other  case  we  have  men- 
tioned is  that  of  a  young  woman  with  a  remarkably  pleasant,  almost 
a  handsome  face,  who  is  now  one  of  the  crippled  inmates  of  the 
Sulpetriere,  and  who  tells  the  story  of  her  life  with  a  simple  grace 
which  makes  it  very  touching,  She  used  to  wheel  about  a  little  cart 
in  the  streets,  being  a  seller  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  accident 
crippled  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  ask  for  admission  into  a  hospice. 
There  she  will  probably  end  her  days,  for  she  has  no  friends  who  call 
take  charge  of  her.  It  is  true,  that  she  has  a  brother  who  at  first 
used  to  come  regularly  to  see  her ;  but  he  has  married  since  then,  and 
has  others  to  think  of,  so  the  intervals  between  his  visits  grew  longer 
and  longer,  and  now  he  never  comes  at  all.  She  can  work  a  little,  and 
so  can  earn  about  two  sous  a  day,  and  she  is  able  to  do  little  kind- 
nesses to  the  infirm  old  people  in  whose  companionship  her  lif©  is 
spent.  It  seems  a  sad  fate  for  a  young  woman  whose  character  is 
evidently  far  above  the  average,  and  whose  appearance  and  voice 
have  something  very  attractive  about  them. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  poor  of  Paris,  there  is  one  class  among 
them  to  which  we  would  gladly  call  special  attention.  Twice  a  week, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  interesting  little  stream  of 
pilgrims  flows  towards  a  very  unpretending  house  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Ilonore.  They  come  from  different  parts  of  Paris,  and 
they  represent  various  grades  of  society  ;  but  they  all  claim  the  same 
nationality,  and  they  all  have  the  same  object  in  view.  They  are  all 
compatriots  of  ours,  and  they  have  come  to  seek  relief  from  the 
British  Charitable  Fund,  the  committee  of  which  holds  its  bi-weekly 
sittings  in  this  house.  There  are  many  sights  in  Paris  less  interest- 
ing than  those  it  can  afford.  Suppose  we  enter  there,  and  assist  at  a 
committee  meeting.  Passing  through  a  little  ante-chamber,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  small  parlour  occupied  by  half-a-dozen  gentlemen, 
whose  faces  are  well  known  to  most  of  the  English  residents  in  Paris. 
Above  the  tabic  at  which  they  sit  hangs  a  cord,  which  communicates 
with  a  bell  in  the  waiting-room  beyond ;  on  the  walls  are  lists  of  the 
fifty-one  pensioners  of  the  charity  and  the  four-and-twenty  children 
it  has  at  school ;  and  in  a  corner  of  the  room  is  a  second  table  occu- 
pied by  the  secretary.  The  president  rings  the  bell,  and  the  first  on 
the  list  of  applicants  steps  in  from  the  waiting-room.  It  always 
takes,  at  least,  one  hour,  sometimes  it  takes  more  than  two,  to  listen 
to  the  stories  of  the  candidates  for  relief,  and  to  decide  upon  their 
claims  ;  for  each  new  case  is  closely  examined  into,  and  all  its  par- 
ticulars are  entered  in  the  books  of  the  society.  Here  are  a  few  of 
these  cases.  The  applicants  who  occupy  the  waiting-room  to-day 
are  a  fair  sample  of  the  great  body  of  English  who  find  their  life  in 
Paris  a  by  no  means  easy  or  luxurious  form  of  existence. 
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The  first  person  to  appear  before  the  board  ia  the  wife  of  a  work- 
ing painter.  She  is  English  ;  but  her  husband,  whom  she  married 
some  years  ago  in  London,  is  a  Frenchman,  He  generally  makes 
enough  to  support  his  family  and  maintain  in  comfort  the  home  they 
haye  at  Passy ;  but  some  time  ago  he  fell  ill  with  painters'  colic,  and 
had  to  go  into  a  hospital ;  since  his  illness,  which  lasted  two  months, 
he  has  been  out  of  work,  and  his  household  has  accordingly  fallen 
into  great  distress.  Next  come  two  old  women,  one  of  whom,  a 
native  of  Leicestershire,  has  lived  in  Paris  for  sixteen  years*  She 
has  never  been  married,  and  she  is  now  leading  a  quite  solitary  life ; 
but  when  she  is  asked  if  she  would  not  like  to  go  back  to  England, 
she  Bays  decidedly  not,  for  if  she  were  to  return  to  her  native  place 
she  would  be  utterly  friendless,  not  a  person  would  recognise  her,  so 
Bhe  prefers  to  drag  on  her  life  as  she  best  can  in  Paris.  The  other 
old  woman  has  lived  for  ten  years  at  Batignolles,  but  has  lately  been 
turned  out  of  her  lodgings,  where  she  was  ten  francs  in  debt ;  and 
now  she  wants  four  francs  to  make  up  the  sum  demanded  on  her 
taking  possession  of  the  new  apartments  she  has  managed  to  find. 
She  has  lived  by  dressmaking,  getting  three  francs  for  a  dress,  out  of 
which  she  has  to  pay  about  five  sous  for  thread  and  other  necessaries. 
Next  comes  an  Irishwoman,  who  assures  the  committee  that  she  has 
lost  two  lungs,  and  who  first  objects  to  a  ticket  for  firing,  saying  she 
can't  eat  coals,  and  then  complains,  with  bitter  anguish,  when  bread 
has  been  given  to  her,  that  she  has  nothing  to  keep  her  from  being 
frozen  to  death  this  hard  weather.  She  is  followed  by  a  decent 
looking  stableman,  who  finds  that  he  cannot  get  on  in  Paris.  There 
10  no  work  to  be  had,  except  a  chance  job  now  and  then — as,  for 
instance,  the  washing  of  a  carriage,  by  which  he  yesterday  earned  a 
couple  of  francs.  So  he  would  be  glad  to  be  sent  back  to  England. 
A  similar  request  is  urged  by  an  interpreter,  who  finds  that  since  the 
Exhibition  closed  there  is  no  longer  any  demand  for  linguistic  ser- 
vices ;  and  by  a  shoemaker  who  has  been  working  for  some  time  in 
Paris,  but  can  scarcely  gain  enough  to  defray  his  necessary  expenses. 
He  can  speak  very  little  French,  but  it  seems  he  can  read  it  with 
ease,  and  it  appears  that  he  has  a  similar  knowledge  of  German.  In 
the  house  in  which  he  and  a  friend  lived  in  London  there  were  several 
foreign  lodgers,  and  from  them  he  learned  enough  French  and 
German  to  be  able  to  read  those  languages.  So  he  thought  he  would 
perfect  hiB  knowledge  by  foreign  travel,  and  come  over  to  Paris  to 
carry  on  his  trade.  But  the  experiment  has  proved  a  failure,  and  he 
is  anxious  to  get  back  to  London,  where  he  means  to  continue  his 
linguistic  studies.  In  each  of  thefic  cases  a  free  passage  home  is 
granted,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  by  the  committee  with 
the  railways,  by  which  all  such  travellers  are  conveyed  to  London  at 
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expensive  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  other  case  we  have  men- 
tioned is  that  of  a  young  woman  with  a  remarkably  pleasant,  almost 
a  handsome  fare,  who  is  now  one  of  the  crippled  inmates  of  the 
Sulpetriere,  and  who  tells  the  story  of  her  life  with  a  simple  grace 
which  makes  it  very  touching.  She  used  to  wheel  about  a  little  cart 
in  the  streets,  being  a  seller  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  accident 
crippled  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  ask  for  admission  into  a  hospice. 
There  she  wiU  probably  end  her  days,  for  she  has  no  friends  who  can 
take  charge  of  her*  It  is  true,  that  she  has  a  brother  who  at  first 
used  to  come  regularly  to  see  her ;  but  he  has  married  since  then,  and 
has  others  to  think  of,  so  the  intervals  between  his  visits  grew  longer 
and  longer,  and  now  he  never  comes  at  all.  She  can  work  a  little,  and 
so  can  earn  about  two  sons  a  day,  and  she  is  able  to  do  little  kind* 
nesses  to  the  infirm  old  people  in  whose  companionship  her  life  is 
spent.  It  seems  a  sad  fate  for  a  young  woman  whose  character  is 
evidently  far  above  the  average,  and  whose  appearance  and  voice 
have  something  very  attractive  about  them* 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  poor  of  Paris,  there  is  one  class  among 
them  to  which  we  would  gladly  call  special  attention*  Twice  a  week, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  interesting  little  stream  of 
pilgrims  flows  towards  a  very  unpretending  house  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honore*.  They  come  from  different  parts  of  Paris,  and 
they  represent  various  grades  of  society  ;  but  they  all  claim  the  same 
nationality,  and  they  all  have  the  same  object  in  view.  They  arc  all 
compatriots  of  ours,  and  they  have  come  to  seek  relief  from  the 
British  Charitable  Fund,  the  committee  of  which  holds  its  bi-weekly 
sittings  in  this  house.  There  are  many  sights  in  Paris  less  interest* 
ing  than  those  it  can  afford.  Suppose  we  enter  there,  and  assist  at  a 
committee  meeting.  Passing  through  a  little  ant e- chamber,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  small  parlour  occupied  by  half-n-doxen  gentlemen, 
whuse  faces  are  well  known  to  most  of  the  KngHsh  residents  in  Paris* 
Above  the  table  at  which  they  sit  hangs  a  cord,  which  communicates 
with  a  bell  in  the  waiting-room  beyond ;  on  the  walla  are  lists  of  the 
iifty-one  pensioners  of  the  charity  and  the  four-and-twenty  children 
it  has  at  school ;  and  in  a  corner  of  the  room  is  a  second  table  occu- 
pied by  the  secretary.  The  president  rings  the  bell,  and  the  first  on 
the  list  of  applicants  steps  in  from  the  waiting- room.  It  always 
lakes,  at  least,  one  hour,  sometimes  it  takes  more  than  two,  to  listen 
to  the  stories  of  the  candidates  for  relief,  and  to  decide  upon  their 
claims ;  for  each  new  case  is  closely  examined  into,  and  all  its  par- 
ticulars are  entered  in  the  books  of  the  society.  Here  are  a  few  of 
these  cases.  The  applicants  who  occupy  the  waiting-room  to-day 
are  a  fair  sample  of  the  great  body  of  English  who  find  their  life  in 
Paris  a  by  no  means  easy  or  luxurious  form  of  existence, 
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The  first  person  to  appear  before  the  board  is  the  wife  of  a  work- 
ing painter.  She  is  English  ;  but  her  husband,  whom  she  married 
some  years  ago  in  London,  is  a  Frenchman.  He  generally  makes 
enough  to  support  his  family  and  maintain  in  comfort  the  home  they 
have  at  Passy ;  but  some  time  ago  he  fell  31  with  painters'  colic,  and 
had  to  go  into  a  hospital ;  since  his  illness,  which  lasted  two  months, 
he  has  been  out  of  work,  and  his  household  has  accordingly  fallen 
into  great  distress.  Next  come  two  old  women,  one  of  whom,  a 
native  of  Leicestershire,  lms  lived  in  Paris  for  sixteen  years.  Sho 
has  never  been  married,  and  she  is  now  leading  a  quite  solitary  life ; 
but  when  she  is  asked  if  she  would  not  like  to  gn  bad;  to  England, 
she  says  decidedly  not,  for  if  she  were  to  return  to  her  native  place 
she  would  be  utterly  friendless,  not  a  person  would  recognise  her,  80 
she  prefers  to  drag  on  her  life  as  she  best  can  in  Paris.  The  other 
old  woman  has  lived  for  ten  years  at  Batignolles,  but  has  lately  been 
turned  out  of  her  lodgings,  where  she  was  ten  francs  in  debt ;  and 
now  she  wants  four  francs  to  make  up  the  sum  demanded  on  her 
taking  possession  of  the  new  apartments  she  has  managed  to  find. 
She  has  lived  by  dressmaking,  getting  three  francs  for  a  dress,  out  of 
which  she  has  to  pay  about  five  sous  for  thread  and  other  necessaries. 
Next  comes  an  Irishwoman,  who  assures  the  committee  that  she  has 
lost  two  lungs,  and  who  first  objects  to  a  ticket  for  firing,  saying  she 
can't  eat  coals,  and  then  complains,  with  bitter  anguish,  when  bread 
has  been  given  to  her,  that  she  has  nothing  to  keep  her  from  being 
frozen  to  death  this  hard  weather.  She  is  followed  by  a  decent 
looking  stableman,  who  finds  that  he  cannot  get  on  in  Paris,  There 
is  no  work  to  be  had,  except  a  chance  job  now  and  then — as,  for 
instance,  the  washing  of  a  carriage,  by  which  he  yesterday  earned  a 
couple  of  francs.  So  he  would  be  glad  to  be  sent  back  to  England. 
A  similar  request  is  urged  by  an  interpreter,  who  finds  that  since  the 
Exhibition  closed  there  is  no  longer  any  demand  for  linguistic  ser- 
vices ;  and  by  a  shoemaker  who  has  been  working  for  some  time  in 
Paris,  but  can  scarcely  gain  enough  to  defray  his  necessary  expenses. 
He  can  speak  very  little  French,  but  it  seems  he  can  read  it  with 
ease,  and  it  appears  that  he  has  a  similar  knowledge  of  German.  In 
the  house  in  which  he  and  a  friend  lived  in  London  there  were  several 
foreign  lodgers,  and  from  them  he  learned  enough  French  and 
German  to  be  able  to  read  those  languages.  So  he  thought  he  would 
perfect  his  knowledge  by  foreign  travel,  and  come  over  to  Paris  to 
curry  on  his  trade.  But  the  experiment  has  proved  a  failure,  and  he 
is  anxious  to  get  back  to  London,  where  he  means  to  continue  his 
linguistic  studies.  In  each  of  these  owes  a  free  passage  home  is 
granted,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  by  the  committee  with 
the  railways,  by  which  all  such  travellers  are  conveyed  to  London  at 
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such  cases  as  this  the  committee  sometimes  make  a  giant  of  twenty 
franca  a  month. 

The  greater  part  of  the  applicants  for  relief  are  such  as  we  have 
seen  to-day — coachmen  and  grooms  who  come  over  to  Paris,  and  soon 
learn  that  it  is  not  easier  to  get  a  living  here  than  in  London  ; 
sailors  who  have  spent  their  money,  and  find  themselves  suddenly 
stopped  on  their  way  to  a  sea-port ;  mechanics  from  the  gas  factories 
and  ironworks,  who  hreak  down  in  health  or  get  tired  of  French 
wine  and  German  beer  ;  dressmakers,  servant-maids,  and  shop-girls, 
most  of  whom  have  come  here  with  some  vague  idea  of  bettering 
themselves,  but  have  not  met  with  much  encouragement.  But  there 
is  another  class  of  applicants  which  is  deserving  of  special  interest* 
Every  year  there  come  to  Paris  a  number  of  ladies  who  hope  to 
obtain  employment  as  governesses,  or  perhaps  to  attain  fame  as 
artiste.  Some  of  them  succeed,  but  too  many  find  their  hopes 
frustrated.  They  do  all  they  can  to  get  pupils,  they  give  lessons 
at  the  most  modest  of  prices,  they  paint  away  diligently  at  the 
Louvre,  they  call  every  day  at  the  shop  where  they  have  left  their 
picture  or  their  specimen  of  modelling,  to  see  if  any  one  has  bought 
it,  or  at  least  admired  it ;  but  as  a  general  rule  their  industry  meets 
with  but  a  small  reward.  Day  after  day  passes  by  fruitlessly,  and  in 
spite  of  economies,  which  often  entail  actual  suffering,  the  little  store 
of  money  diminishes  till  scarcely  anything  is  left.  At  last  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  position  becomes  absolutely  untenable,  and  then 
the  Fund  is  able  to  render  an  invaluable  service  to  an  applicant 
who  might  not  know  where  else  to  turn  for  assistance.  Every  now 
and  then  a  little  group  of  travellers  may  be  seen  collected  at  the 
stations  of  the  Northern  Railway,  waiting  for  the  train  in  which 
they  are  to  start  for  England,  They  are  the  parting  guests  whom 
the  British  Charitable  Fund  is  speeding  on  their  way.  When  the 
train  starts,  and  they  are  gliding  out  of  Paris,  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
are  thinking  of  the  very  different  auspices  under  which  they  first 
entered  the  city,  when  their  hearts  bounded  within  them,  full  of 
hope  and  expectation  of  what  the  coming  years  would  yield, 
and  little  dreaming  of  the  long  days  of  disappointment  which  lay 
before  them,  the  slow  hours  passed  in  forced  inactivity,  the  weari- 
ness of  mind  and  body  which  tho  sense  of  failure  produces,  the 
sickness  of  heart  which  arises  from  hope  long  deferred.  But  in 
their  case,  along  with  the  consciousness  of  failure,  some  hope  of 
future  success  at  home  may  be  realised.  Drearier  by  far  than 
theirs  is  the  lot  of  some  of  their  order,  who  have  no  other  home 
to  go  to,  who  have  done  well  in  earlier  years  in  this  their  adopted 
place  of  residence,  but  who  have  grown  too  old  or  too  infirm  to  work* 
Many  a  lady  who  has  done  good  service  in  her  day,  who  has  worked 
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courageously  as  long  as  her  health  and  strength  lasted,  breaks  down 
at  last,  or  at  least  finds  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils  to  defray  her  modest  expenses,  and  under  these 
circumstances  she  would  scarcely  know  where  to  turn  for  relief  were 
it  not  for  the  British  Charitable  Fund, 

During  the  year  1867  the  number  of  persons  sent  home  to  England 
at  the  expense  of  the  Fund  was  204,  the  total  number  of  caseB 
relieved  being  2,699.  Its  receipts  during  that  year  amounted  to 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  at  least  two- thirds  of  which  were  the 
proceeds  of  the  ball  annually  given  on  its  behalf,  while  less  than  one- 
fifteenth  was  contributed  by  the  listeners  to  the  charity  sermons  in 
which  its  cause  was  pleaded  in  the  various  churches  and  chapels 
frequented  by  the  English  in  Paris.  Surely  this  striking  dispropor- 
tion would  be  rectified  if  the  objects  and  the  results  of  the  Fund  were 
better  known  to  the  thousands  of  our  countrymen  who  every  year 
carry  to  Paris  full  purses  and  warm  hearts.  No  one  who  spends 
an  hour  in  its  committee- room  can  fail  to  sympathise  with  its 
endeavours,  or  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  what  he  sees  of  the  prac- 
tical good  sense  with  which  its  operations  are  carried  on,  of  the 
cordial  goodwill  with  which  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  join 
together  in  the  work,  and  of  the  liberality  with  which  some  of  the 
busiest  medical  men  in  Paris  gratuitously  bestow  upon  it  their  time 
and  their  skill.  Season  after  season  there  return  from  Paris  troops 
of  visitors  who  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  stay  there,  and  whose 
memories  are  stored  with  pleasant  recollections  of  its  bright,  gay 
life,  so  cheerful  and  animated,  and  seemingly  free  from  care.  It 
may  be  that  they  will  appreciate  these  reminiscences  all  the  more 
if  they  are  able  to  feel  that  they  have  contributed,  even  though  it 
be  in  a  very  small  measure,  to  cheer  the  sad  hearts  and  to  strengthen 
the  failing  limbs  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  sunny  side  of 
Paris  life,  but  who  are  only  too  well  acquainted  with  that  which  is 
cold  and  dark  and  dreary. 

W.  R,  S.  Ralston. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  METAPHYSICS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


THE  present  state  of  metaphysical  research  among  us  is  little 
different  from  that  in  which  it  was  left  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  by  Hamilton  and  Ferrier,  of  whom  the  first  had  then  given  us 
the  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge  in  his  edition  of  Reid  and  in 
his  "  Discussions,"  while  the  latter  had  then  given  us  the  Insepara- 
bility of  Eeing  and  Thinking  in  his  "Institutes."  All  that  has 
since  taken  place  among  us  is  the  gradual  recognition  that  these  two 
doctrines  are  identical  with  one  another,  and  are  both  of  them  iden- 
tical with  the  Material  Phenomenalism  of  Berkeley. 

In  order  to  understand  the  state  of  metaphysical  research  in  a 
nation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cardinal  questions  in 
Metaphysics  are  three*  They  relate  to  Man ;  to  the  Material 
Universe  ;  and  to  the  Cause  of  both*  We  ask,  What  arc  these  ?  and, 
What  is  their  relation  to  one  another?  To  these  three,  all  other 
metaphysical  questions  are  subordinate. 

Some  writers,  indeed,  have  undertaken  to  show  that  the  three 
objects  now  indicated  can  be  analyzed  into  one  another, — that  is,  can 
be  shown  to  be  all  three  only  one  object ;  and  this  one,  which  is  thus, 
in  all  cases,  the  same  and  of  the  same  nature,  each  of  these  writers 
calls  by  the  one  of  the  three  names  which  seems  to  him,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  most  appropriate*    We  have  those,  accordingly, 
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who  say  that  there  really  exists  nothing  but  the  Cause  of  all  things, 
identifying  the  effect  with  its  cause,  as  both  constituting  one  object. 
We  have  others  who  say  that  only  Man  exists,  and  that  everything 
bursts  into  being  from  his  nature.  Others,  again,  say  that  there  is 
nothing  but  the  Material  Universe  in  existence — that  Man  is  part 
of  it,  and  that  the  Cause  both  of  it  and  of  Man  is  part  of  it.  Without, 
however,  determining  here  anything  respecting  the  alleged  identity 
of  all  these  three  objects,  or  respecting  the  propriety  of  applying  any 
one  of  the  three  names  to  the  alleged  one  object,  it  will  be  found 
a  sufficient  generalization  of  the  problems  in  Metaphysics  to  say  that 
there  are  three  of  these  problems: — viz.,  (1.)  What  is  the  Origin 
of  all  things P  (2.)  What  is  Man?  (3.)  What  is  the  Material 
Universe?  and  as  an  essential  part  of  each  question,  In  what 
respect  do  these  three  objects  differ  from  one  another  ? 

It  will  also  be  proper  to  observe  here  that  those  who,  in  our  islands, 
pretend  to  judge  upon  these  subjects  (and  they  are  many  more  than 
those  who  write  upon  them)  were,  until  very  lately,  of  three  classes : — 
(1.)  The  Materialists,*  who  used  to  hold,  like  Hobbes,  that  there  is 
an  occult  matter  over  and  above  all  that  we  see  and  feel  in  material 
things,  which  occult  matter  can  perceive  things.  (2.)  The  Immate- 
rialists,*  who,  like  Locke,  used  to  hold  that  there  is  this  occult  matter 
in  material  things,  but  that  it  cannot  perceive  things.  (3.)  The 
Phenomenalist8,  who,  like  Berkeley,  held,  as  they  still  steadily  hold, 
that  there  is  no  occult  matter  in  material  things — that  the  whole  of 
matter  is  essentially  a  phenomenon,  (i.e.,  a  thing  of  such  a  nature 
that,  like  pain,  or  colour,  or  sound,  it  can  exist  only  in  relation 
to  a  Percipient,)  but  is,  nevertheless,  as  real  as  anything  else  we 
know  of. 

Now,  most  of  the  British  writers  who  preceded  the  eighteenth 
century  were  either  Materialists  or  Immaterialists.  The  latter  were 
then,  as  they  always  subsequently  continued  to  be,  by  far  the  larger 
of  these  two  classes,  and  they  always  contended,  stoutly  but  vaguely, 
with  the  Materialists.  For,  although  the  doctrine  bequeathed  to 
them  by  Locke  leads  logically  to  Materialism  (since,  if  there  were 
this  occult  matter,  why  should  it  not  perceive  phenomena  as  well  as 
produce  them  P),  they  nevertheless  seemed  alwayB  to  be  unconscious 
of  this,  asserting  Immaterialism  with  much  energy  and  confidence, 
but  without  attempting  any  proof  of  it,  as  what  seemed  to  them  to 
be  sufficiently  established  by  other  unexplained  evidence,  much 
stronger  than  this  seeming  adverse  logic. 

*  The  words  "Materialist"  and  "Immaterialiflt"  are  not  used  in  English  to  distin- 
guish him  who  believes  in  occult  matter  from  him  who  does  not ;  but  to  distinguish  him 
who  supposes  that  it  ib  able  to  perceive  things,  from  him  who  holds  that  it  is  not  ablo  to 
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Berkeley,  observing  the  rapid  increase  of  materialistic  views  among 
lis  in  this  neglected  state  of  our  Metaphysics,  and  that  these  views 
were  attended  with  all  the  degradation  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
is  usually  supposed  to  attend  them — observing  also  that  these  views 
resulted  wholly  from  this  strange  hypothesis  about  the  Material 
Substance  not  being  that  which  we  see  and  feel,  but  some  unseen  and 
unfelt  thing  which,  concealed  in  each  material  object,  causes  that 
which  we  see  and  feel, — Berkeley,  I  say,  observing  all  this  misap- 
prehension, and  result  of  misapprehension,  stepped  boldly  to  the 
front  of  the  battle,  and  challenged  the  Immaterialists,  as  well  as 
the  Materialists  of  that  period,  to  show  that  there  was  any  such  thing 
at  all  in  nature  as  this  occult  or  unphcnomenal  matter  which  they 
asserted.  His  first  work  on  this  point  was  11  The  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,"  about  eighty  octavo  pages.  His  second  was  of  about 
the  same  length,  "The  Dialogues  of  llylas  and  Philonous,"  a  more 
popular  exposition  of  precisely  the  same  facts.  In  both  these  works 
he  shows  that  this  sort  of  matter  is  not  only  what  no  one  could  see 
or  feel  a  trace  of  in  the  nature  around  us,  but  what  no  one  could 
even  imagine  a  nature  for.  His  writings,  especially  that  named 
iiSiris,,J  had  also  the  effect  of  arousing  attention  to  the  discussions 
of  the  early  Greek  philosophers,  in  which  discussions  the  germs,  ay, 
and  more  than  the  germs,  of  all  our  most  advanced  modern  meta- 
physical theories  may  be  found. 

In  those  days  of  Berkeley,  Metaphysics  for  the  first  time  took  deep 
root  in  these  islands,  and  from  that  date  the  science  has  never  ceased 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  those  among  us,  whether  Phcnomenalists, 
Materialists,  or  Immaterialists,  who  have  possessed  the  leisure  and 
enlightenment  required  by  its  problems.  Persons  so  qualified  have 
nevertheless  never  been*  and  are  not  now  numerous  enough  to 
constitute  a  remunerative  public  for  the  production  and  sale  of 
metaphysical  works.  It  would  be  a  misinterpretation  of  the  facts  then 
to  imagine  that  the  extremely  small  number  of  English  metaphysical 
writers  is  any  measure  whatever  of  the  deep  attention  given  to  such 
investigations,  or  of  the  progress  made  in  them  in  this  country.  The 
foreigner  may  perhaps  here  remark  that  it  is  not  from  the  paucity 
of  our  metaphysical  writings  that  he  infers  our  want  of  metaphysical 
thought — that  he  finds  no  paucity  of  these  writings — that  that  from 
which  he  infers  our  want  of  metaphysical  thought  and  prowess  is 
the  extremely  superficial  Metaphysics  of  most  of  those  among  us 
who  write  upon  such  subjects,  and  especially  of  those  writers  who 
are  the  most  popular.  This  also  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  nprimd  facie 
case  against  us.  But  let  the  foreigner  take  all  the  facts  into  account. 
We  acknowledge  at  once  that  we  have  not  a  large  public  for  the 
more  deep  and  delicate  problems  in  Metaphysics,   This  public  among 
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us  is,  as  I  have  just  said,  so  very  small,  that  it  does  not  pay  for  a 
work  upon  such  subjects.  The  individuals,  therefore,  who  constitute 
this  public  do  little  else  in  this  way  than  discuss  among  themselves, 
or,  at  most,  exhibit  their  conclusions  in  an  occasional  review-article, 
which,  however,  is  seldom  admitted,  because  not  more  than  onp  or 
two  hundred  in  the  whole  country  understand  it.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a  more  extensive  public  of  dilettanti  in  Metaphysics,  who  do 
not  care  enough  about  the  problems  to  be  either  a  student  public  or 
a  paying  public,  but  who  are  unwilling  to  be  without  some  of  the 
technical  language,  and  some  appearance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
science.  This  public  neither  understand  much,  nor  are  they  written 
for  by  those  who  do.  The  popular  and  superficial  H  Philosophers  tJ 
then,  who  work  for  this  public,  are  those  who  obtain  for  our  islands 
this  disrepute  in  metaphysical  research.  Conclusive  evidence  upon 
this  point  lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  would  be  easy  to  count  a 
hundred  private  libraries  in  this  country  in  each  of  which  we  meet 
with  some  or  all  of  the  works  of  Hegel,  Sc  helling,  Fichte,  and  Kant, 
and  whose  proprietors  will  be  found  to  have  mastered  the  German 
language  for  the  express  purpose,  more  or  less,  of  reading  these 
writers  in  the  original*  One  or  two  hundred  purchasers,  nevertheless, 
as  I  have  just  remarked,  do  not  constitute  a  remunerative  public, 
however  energetic  a  body  they  may  supply  for  the  discussion  among 
themselves  of  advanced  thought  upon  the  nice  distinctions  of  the 
metaphysical  analysis. 

Berkeley's  doctrine  is  the  very  simple  one  that  matter  is  a  pheno- 
menon, and  the  material  universe  a  phenomenon — the  brain,  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  human  body,  every  animal  body,  a  phenomenon.  His 
discovery  gives  at  once  the  relative  nature  of  Man,  and  Matter,  and 
the  Cause  of  both ;  but,  although  accepted  at  once  by  all  the  deepest 
thinkers  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  examine  it,  it  was  so 
completely  rejected  by  the  majority — by  that  vast  class  of  superficial 
u  Metaphysicians "  who,  as  Berkeley  says,  refuse  to  think,  while 
they  insist  upon  having  opinions — that  Hume,  one  also  of  those  who 
had  rejected  it,  or  afFected  to  do  so,  found  it  an  easy  task  to  turn  it 
into  ridicule,  and  with  it  all  metaphysical  research  whatever,  just 
as  some  writers,  of  a  very  inferior  stamp  to  that  of  Hume,  are  now- 
a-daya  attempting  to  do.  In  his  writings,  then,  which  are  extremely 
suggestive,  but  nothing  else  (they  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  any- 
thing else),  Hume  seeks,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  to  "vanquish 
Berkeley  with  a  grin,"  He  affects  to  accept  his  doctrine  and  to 
show  that,  since  there  is  no  occult  matter — since,  in  material  nature, 
there  are  phenomena  only,  there  is  probably,  therefore,  nothing  that 
can  perceive  phenomena — that  since  phenomena  cannot  be  a  proof 
of  an  inanimate  cause,  wrapped  up  in  the  phenomena  themselves,  they 
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are  not  a  proof  either  of  a  living  cause  of  them  placed  elsewhere, 
nor  even  of  a  percipient  of  them  anywhere*  Berkeley  is  quite  right, 
said  Hume  (with  the  sarcastic  sneer  to  which  he  was  provoked  by 
Berkeley  a  numerous  admirers  in  Edinburgh),  Berkeley  is  quite  right, 
and  this  being  the  caae,  there  can  be  nothing  existing  but  phenomena 
to  servo  every  purpose, — i.e.,  for  Spirit,  tor  Matter,  and  for  the  Cause 
of  both, 

Hume's  critics  have,  of  course,  for  the  most  part  regarded  him  as 
serious,  as  having  really  accepted  Berkeley,  as  having  even  said  what 
nearly  convinced  themselves,  and  what  therefore  might  easily  con- 
vince less  thoughtful  men.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  ablest,  of  all 
these  critics  was  Kant.  I  shall  here  only  observe  that  Kant's  efforts 
to  place  matters  upon  their  right  basis  were  not  regarded  as  satisfac- 
tory or  final  even  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  that,  after  several 
other  German  metaphysicians  had  successively  discussed  and  modified 
for  half  a  century  what  Kant  had  accomplished,  the  two  last  and 
most  distinguished  of  these  critics,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  while 
believing  themselves  to  have  completely  carried  out  Kant's  intentions 
— to  have  refuted  Hume  and  reconstructed  philosophy — were  actually, 
and  apparently  without  being  conscious  of  it,  come  round  again  to 
precisely  Hume's  original  position,  maintaining,  nay,  demonstrating, 
as  Hegel  considered,  with  mathematical  precision,  that  the  All  of 
things  is  Thought — that  there  is  nothing  either  existent  or  possible 
except  phenomena — nothing  except  matter  and  things  of  the  same 
nature  as  matter — to  constitute  either  a  Cause  or  a  Percipient  for 
anything. 

Dr.  Haul,  who  entered  cordially  into  all  Kimt's  alarm,  was  the 
first,  and  is  to  this  day  the  most  eminent  of  those  who,  in  these 
islands,  supposed  that  Hume  was  in  earnest,  or  that  Hume  was  really 
able  to  deduce  the  corollary  that  *'  there  exists  nothing  but  Pheno- 
mena n  from  Berkeley's  doctrine  that  "  there  exists  nothing  but 
Percipients  and  Phenomena."  Unlike  Hume's  final  critics,  Reid, 
like  Kantt  directed  all  hiw  efforts  to  reinstating  the  occult  matter  of 
Locke — the  ding  m  wh — which  it  had  been  Berkeley's  whole 
aim  to  dislodge.  Unlike  Rant,  however,  Reid  sought  to  make  it 
appear  that  this  occult  matter  w\\*  patent  to  common  sense  as  well  as 
to  philosophy,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  common  sense  to  deny  ft. 
This  is  what  was  called  in  Scotland  the  "  Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense/'  It  constituted  all  that  Reid  had  to  say  against  Berkeley* 
Not  one  of  Berkeley '$  arguments,  however,  had  cither  been  refuted 
or  denied* 

Bnt  what,  it  will  be  asked,  wore  the  rest  of  those  men  in  Britain 
doing  all  this  time,  who  exist,  in  all  enlightened  countries,  with  a 
sort  of  special  mission  for  metaphysical  research?    Tf  they  did  not 
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acquiesce  in  Reid's  superficial  criticism,  why  wore  they  silent  P  Why 
did  they  not  select  some  other  champion  against  Hume  P  Does  not 
this  inaction  show  that  they  acquiesced  hi  Iteid's  occult  matter,  and 
rejected  Berkeley  f  I  answer,  It  does  not.  Not  a  single  one,  an  I 
have  just  said,  of  Berkeley's  arguments  against  occult  matter  had 
ever  been  even  disputed,  and  Hume's  inter  once  (that  as  there  was  no 
occult  matter  in  nature  to  produce  the  phenomena,  there  could  there* 
fore  be  nothing  even  out  of  nature  able  to  perceive  anything),  was 
not  only  not  in  itself  by  any  means  so  very  plausible  as  to  require  a 
reply,  but  was  plainly  contrary  to  common  sense  and  common  fact. 
Besides,  the  discussion  of  the  very  point  at  issue  was  going  on  with 
the  utmost  vigour  before  the  metaphysical  public  of  Germany,  from 
Kant  to  Hegel  inclusive,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  British 
metaphysicians  was  from  the  first  engrossed  in  that  discussion. 
They  expected  from  it  whatever  solution  of  Hume's  dexterous  enigma 
might  be  required  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  this  enigma  had 
created  upon  the  Continent  against  the  phenomenal  nature  of  the 
Material  Substance*  This  is  the  true  account  of  Britain's  silence 
during  all  this  period.  She  was  listening.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  thought,  a  very  creditable  line  of  conduct.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  one  which  she  adopted,  and,  with  her  own  small  metaphysical 
public  as  well  m  her  more  extensive  continental  requirement,  it  was 
the  only  one  open  to  her.  Besides,  what  else  better  could  Britain 
do  than  listen?  Or  what  other  account  of  her  silence  can  be 
assigned  ? 

To  infer  that  she  has  no  metaphysical  instincts,  and  had  then  no 
metaphysical  thought,  merely  because  she  has  no  metaphysical  press, 
as  Germany  has,  would  be  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 
For  see  how  she  was  placed  during  the  period  in  question.  The 
greatest  of  her  metaphysicians— one  of  the  acutest  and  greatest  in 
any  age  or  country — had  propounded  a  doctrine  so  enormous  in  itself 
and  in  its  results,  that  it  seemed  utterly  incredible  uis  iiuTcdible  at 
least  as  an  Atlantic  Telegraph,  for  instance,  would  have  appeared  if 
proposed  in  those  days),  and  was  therefore  easily  disparaged  among 
all  except  the  closest  students  and  the  acutest  thinkers.  That  doe- 
trine  is  that  wo  are  dreaming  the  material  universe  with  all  its 
sternest  realities ;  that  matter  is  a  phenomenon  and  a  real  thing,  just 
vlb  pain  is ;  that  there  exists,  therefore,  nothing  but  Phenomena  and 
Percipients  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  existence  except 
Percipients  that  can  cause  anything,  since  a  phenomenon  clearly 
cannot.  It  was  easy  for  Hume,  especially  in  countries  in  which 
Berkeley  was  not  read  in  the  original,  and  among  all  the  less  reflec- 
tive of  his  own  countrymen,  to  disparage  such  a  doctrine  by  a  mis- 
representation of  its  consequences.    He  succeeded  even  with  Kant ; 
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and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  Kant,  while  he  Bought  to  refute 
ITurae,  had  no  greater  anxiety  than  that  he  should  not  be  thought  to 
be  an  adherent  of  Berkeley's.  Hume  merely  said  :  If  you  find  with 
Berkeley,  as  you  certainly  must,  that  there  are  only  Phenomena  and 
Percipients  and  the  Causation  that  is  not  physical,  you  will  also  most 
certainly  find  that  there  are  Phenomena  only  ;  no  Percipients  of 
Phenomena  possible,  and  therefore  no  Causation  at  all ;  nothing  but 
the  rope  of  sand — the  mere  sequence  of  Phenomena,  While  Kant 
in  Germany  refuted  this — with  what  success  we  have  just  seen — Dr. 
Re  id,  in  a  popular  way,  endeavoured  to  do  the  same  in  Scotland,  but 
without  any  greater  success  than  Kant.  Hume  had  thrown  sufficient 
confusion  over  Berkeley's  doctrine  to  conceal  it  from  all  except  the 
most  careful,  and  it  was  impossible,  as  Hume  well  knew,  for  any  one 
else  but  the  thus  thoroughly  concealed  Berkeley  himself  to  refute 
him.  Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  English  metaphysicians,  without 
a  metaphysical  public,  should  have  done  nothing  whatever  but  lis  ten 
and  look  on,  during  the  German  controversy,  from  Kant  to  Hegel  ? 
For  it  is  admitted  that  they  did  nothing  else.  It  is  admitted  at  once, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  that  Dr.  Keid  (ti  fortiori  Dugald  Stewart, 
Dr,  Thomas  Brown,  et  hoc  genua  omnr)  amounted  to  nothing  whatever 
in  this  controversy  against  Hume. 

When,  however,  soon  after  Hegel's  death,  it  became  known  in 
Britain  that  all  that  this  distinguished  man  and  the  other  eminent 
German  metaphysicians  had  been  able  to  efFect  in  their  discussions, 
was  a  mere  return  to  Hume's  proposition  (viz.,  that  Thought  is  the 
All  of  things — that  there  is  nothing  at  all  conceivable  existing  in 
nature  or  above  nature  except  Phenomena) ;  and  when  also  it  became 
known  in  Britain  that  Hegel's  school  had,  accordingly,  discovered  it 
to  be  quite  as  consistent  with  Hegel's  conclusions  to  be  Materialists, 
and  of  course  Atheists,  as  to  be  Berkeleians  and  Theists,  if  not  far 
more  so,  we  then  at  length  find  the  metaphysical  spirit  of  our  islands 
turning  discontented  from  the  strife  of  thought  which  it  had  been  so 
long  silently  but  attentively  witnessing,  and  we  find  it  on  all  sides 
beginning  to  enter  upon  an  independent  action  of  its  own  to  explain 
and  to  uphold  its  great  philosopher  against  Hume  and  the  critics  of 
Hume. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  writings  then  also  on  behalf  of  the  sup- 
posed panacea  for  all  this  bewilderment  (viz.,  Occult  Matter),  from 
both  classes  of  its  advocates,  the  Materialists  who  held  that  occult 
matter  could  think,  and  thr  Iimnak'mli.stM  who  hold  that  it  could 
not,  began  to  multiply  considerably  ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  slightest 
attempt  made  by  these  writers  to  go  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
question,  or  to  do  more  than  deal,  as  they  had  always  done,  in  those 
vague  generalities  which  the  foreigner  so  often  regards  as  British 
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Metaphysics.  The  Materialist*  always  professed  themselves  satisfied 
with  whatever  the  Immateriaiists  could  say  in  favour  of  the  occult 
material  universe  ;  and  the  latter,  on  their  part,  had  no  argument  to 
offer  in  favour  of  it,  except  the  alternative  that  nothing  was  possible 
but  either  this  occult  material  universe  or  Hume,  There  were 
then  also,  however,  abundant  indications  that  Phenomenalism  still 
flourished  in  the  deeper  and  calmer  recesses  of  the  British  mind,  as 
completely  unaffected  by  the  result  of  the  German  controversy  as  it 
had  been  by  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  Hume.  Nevertheless,  we  find 
no  distinct  works,  expressly  against  or  for  the  Occult  Matter,  pub- 
lished yet  for  some  years  on  either  side,  Both  Phenomenalists  and 
the  two  classes  of  Occult-Matter  Theorists  introduced  their  respective 
conclusions  only  incidentally  and  indirectly,  often  merely  by  impli- 
cation, in  works  upon  other  subjects  or  in  reviews  of  popular  books ; 
and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  wo  find  even  such  men  as  Hamilton 
and  Ferrier  announcing  the  result  of  their  investigations  at  this 
period — the  former  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  latter  in 
BktcktcowVs  Magazine. 

About  this  period  (that  immediately  succeeding  Hegel's  death)  we 
have  Sir  James  Mackintosh  declaring,  in  the  Encyclopedia  'Britannic®, 
that  Hume's  attempt  to  make  the  phenomenal  character  of  matter 
appear  contrary  to  common  sense  was  entirely  groundless,  and  that 
the  support  afforded  to  this  attempt  of  Hume's  by  the  Materialists 
and  Immaterialiets  was  even  evidence  of  a  deficient  metaphysical 
capacity  on  the  part  of  all  such  writers.  We  have  some  corroboration 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark  of  Mackintosh's  in  the  fact  that  the 
Materialists  not  only  acknowledge  themselves  to  labour  under  this 
incapacity,  but  hold  that  even  all  men  labour  under  it,  and  that  in 
Metaphysics  we  have  a  branch  of  knowledge  inaccessible  to  mankind. 
Accordingly,  no  work  of  any  metaphysical  merit  (whatever  may  be 
its  merit  in  other  respects),  not  even  a  review-article  in  justification 
of  their  occult-matter  theory,  has  ever  appeared  since  Berkeley's  time 
upon  the  side  of  the  Materialists.  The  only  distinct  work,  in  fact, 
of  theirs  that  has  appeared  at  all  is  that  entitled  "  Letters  on  Man's 
Nature  and  Development M  by  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr.  Atkinson  in 
1851.  These  "  Letters,"  however,  suppose  the  metaphysical  question 
to  be  settled  in  favour  of  the  Occult  Matter  believed,  by  all  Anti- 
Berkeleians,  to  be  in  some  way  wrapped  up  in  the  material  phenomena ; 
and  thus  assuming  this  Occult  Matter  without  even  trying  to  provo 
it,  the  "  Letters  "  proceed  dogmatically,  entirely  from  that  assumption, 
to  show  how  the  Occult  Matter  itself  alone  can,  when  once  given,  be 
conceived  to  cause  and  to  perceive  everything. 

But  although  the  Materialists  produced  no  other,  even  unmeta- 
physical,  work  themselves  upon  their  theory,  yet  two  remarkable 
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uumotaphysical  works  that  appeared  about  this  time  were  laid  claim 
to  by  them  as  written  in  their  interests.    One  is  that  of  M.  Comto 
"  On  the  Physical  Sciences/'  and  the  other  the  anonymous  work 
known  as  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation/'   Now,  as 
to  the  first,  M.  Comte  was  no  metaphysician.    He  said  he  was  not. 
He  said  that  metaphysicians  should  be  allowed  to  settle  their  own 
questions ;  that  the  questions  in  Natural  Philosophy  related  only  to 
the  unoccult  Material  Universe  which  we  seo  and  handle ;  that  this 
consists  wholly  of  Phenomena  and  their  Laws,  these  being  all  in 
Physics  with  whose  existence  we  are  acquainted;   and  that  the 
Physical  Philosopher  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  what 
perceives  or  with  what  causes  anything.    It  was  to  this  effect  and 
often  that  M,  Corote  frankly  expressed  himself,  and  this  is  what  he 
calls  u  Positivism."    Yet  in  Britain,  on  account  of  this  exclusion  of 
what  perceives  and  causes  from  the  Physical  Sciences,  he  was 
applauded  as  a  partisan  by  the  Materialists,  and  was  thereby  brought 
into  disrepute  with  the  Immaterialists.    The  Materialists  gave  out 
that  he  not  only  discountenanced  Berkeley's  doctrine  on  the  Nature 
of  Matter  (viz.,  the  doctrine  that  it  consisted  wholly  of  Phenomena 
and  their  Laws,  and  consisted  neither  of  what  caused  such  things 
nor  of  what  perceived  such  things),  but  that  he  had  also  clearly 
established  its  inaccuracy ;  whereas  cither  of  these  acts  would  have 
implied  that  very  research  in  Metaphysics  which  M,  Comte  disowned. 
The  truth  is,  that  M,  Comte  did  neither.    He  did  not  disallow 
Berkeley's  doctrine  respecting  Occult  Matter,  nor  did  lie  establish 
or  seek  to  establish  anything  whatever  adverse  to  it    On  the  con- 
trary, he  started  in  the  Physical  >Sciences  with  Berkeley's  doctrine. 
He  said  that  this  doctrine  about  Matter's  being  nothing  but  Pheno- 
mena and  their  Laws  was  so  far  true  that  we  have,  in  the  Material 
Universe,  nothing  else ;  nothing  to  deal  with,  nothing  that  we  know 
of,  nothing  else  patent  either  to  reason  or  to  sense,  nothing  elso 
that  belongs  to  Physics,  nothing  else  that  is  unmetaphysicaL  As 
to  what  causes  things  or  what  perceives  them,  M,  Comte  says  nothing 
and  professes  to  know  nothing,  merely  saying  that  these  are  meta- 
physical questions  which  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  his  physical 
ones.    Thus,  although  he,  as  far  as  he  went  at  all,  declared  himself 
a  Berkeleian,  the  Materialists  nevertheless  endeavoured  to  force  his 
name  and  his  popularity  into  their  service.    Miss  Martineau,  for 
instance,  one  of  their  ablest  writers,  even  attempted  in  18o3  to  re- 
introduce into  Physics  all  the  metaphysical  fictions  about  the  ethers 
and  vibrations  of  Occult  Matter,  under  cover  of  M.  Comtek  writings, 
as  we  find  in  her  summary  of  his  "  Positive  Philosophy,"    All  our 
unmcta physical  writers,  however,  do  not  act  so,    Mr.  John  Mill,  for 
instance,  is,  he  himself  tells  us,  a  Berkeltian  and  a  Comtist  at  once; 
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and  is  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  finds  almost  everybody, 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  u  the  common  world/'  to  be  BerkeJeians. 

A  similar  effort  was  made  by  the  Materialists  in  the  case  of  tho 
second  work  above  mentioned,  "The  Vestiges  of  Creation."  Tho 
anonymous  author  of  this  curious  work  professed,  like  M.  Oomte, 
to  treat  only  of  Phenomena  and  their  Laws,  and  to  omit  entirely 
all  consideration  of  what  perceives,  and  of  what  causes  things.  This 
work  was  nevertheless  immediately  claimed  by  tha  Materialist 
class  of  the  Anti-Berkeleians,  as  the  complete  overthrow  both  of 
their  special  rivals  the  Immaterial ists,  and  of  the  common  foe  of 
both,  the  Berkeleian  party.  The  doctrine  of  the  author,  however, 
upon  this  point,  was  nothing  else  whatever  than  that  of  M.  Comte, 
viz.,  that  the  Material  Universe  should  be  studied  as  a  mere  congeries 
of  Phenomena  and  their  Laws  (as  it  was  found  to  be),  without  any 
regard  to  what  it  is  that  may  cause  things  or  perceive  things ;  and  in 
subsequent  editions  he  has  succeeded  in  wresting  his  work  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Materialists.  They  will  have  no  more  to 
do  with  him. 

At  the  same  period  also  another  disciple  of  M.  Comte  undertook  to 
show  from  history  not  only  that,  as  his  master  had  said,  all  physical 
study  should  be  divested  of  the  metaphysical  questions  as  to  what 
perceives  and  causes,  but  that  all  such  questions,  as  well  as  that 
respecting  what  M  perceived  and  what  «  caused — *>.,  respecting  the 
material  phenomena  themselves — are  questions  entirely  inaccessible 
to  human  nature.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Lewes  in  his  so-called  "  History 
of  Philosophy."  After  tracing  all  the  phases  of  the  three  great 
metaphysical  questions  (viz.,  1,  as  to  what  the  Material  Universe 
is;  2,  as  to  what  produces  it;  3,  as  to  what  perceives  it),  from 
Thales  to  Hegel,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  neither  himself  nor 
any  other  human  being  possesses  this  capacity  for  Metaphysics  of 
which  Mackintosh  speaks, — that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  ever  to 
know  even  whether  the  Material  Uni verso  which  ue  see  find  feel  is 
a  phenomenon  or  not,  and  that  all  history  clearly  proves  not  only 
that  Anti-Berkeleians  are,  as  Mackintosh  says  of  them,  incapacitated 
for  all  such  knowledge  by  the  limitation  of  their  faculties,  but  that, 
as  Mr.  Lewes  himself  thinks,  even  Berkeleians  are  so*  In  his  work, 
however,  this  writer  gives  an  account  which  is  at  once  concise,  correct, 
and  clear,  of  the  Berkeleian  doctrine  (that  Matter  is  a  Phenomenon), 
admitting  that  it  had  never  been  refuted;  that  if  he  could  have 
believed  the  metaphysical  problems  to  be  within  the  reach  of  his 
understanding,  he  woidd  have  accepted  Berkeley's  solution  of  them, 
and  frankly  owning  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  detect  any 
other  radical  objection  to  this  doctrine  than  that  there  were  more 
people  who  disbelieved  it  than  believed  it ;  that  it  was  the  almost 
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irresistible  belief  of  mankind  not  only  that  colours,  for  instance,  and 
sounds,  could  exist  without  percipients,  but  also  that  there  is  an 
Occult  Material  Universe  in  existence,  as  well  as  the  one  which,  is 
not  occult.  Had  most  people's  belief  not  been  against  it,  he  could, 
he  says,  have  accepted  it,  and  Philosophy  would  have  been  saved  ! 
So  writes  Mr.  Lewes  in  his  chapters  upon  Berkeley.  But  is  it 
indeed  true  that  there  are  more  people  who  believe  in  Occult  Matter 
than  who  do  not  P  and  is  it  indeed  true  that  any  one  who  under- 
stands the  subject  at  all,  believes  that  colours  and  sounds  can  exist 
without  percipients?  Mr.  Lewes,  however,  is  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  by  his  enthusiasm  on  these  two  points.  He  often  speaks  of 
every  one  as  believing  both. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  (1847-8)  appeared  the  Exposition  and 
Defence  of  Berkeley's  Metaphysics  under  the  title  of  M  The  Nature 
and  Elements  of  the  External  World,"  by  T.  Collyns  Simon;  on 
which  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  validity 
of  Berkeley's  demonstration,  a  prize  of  £100,  open  to  the  whole  world, 
was  offered  by  the  author,  for  the  first  refutation  that  should  be 
sent  in  of  Berkeley's  proposition,  by  the  conditions  of  which  prize 
each  candidate  was  himself  allowed  to  select  the  umpires  in  his  own 
case.  As  stated  in  the  second  edition  of  the  work,  not  a  single 
essay  was  sent  in,  although  several  writers  began  to  employ  them-' 
selves  upon  the  required  refutation ;  and  from  that  time  the  whole 
question  had  manifestly  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  estimation. 
The  heedless  opposition  almost  entirely  ceased ;  nor  did  any  writer 
of  the  least  note  attack  the  doctrine  in  a  formal  manner  for  nearly 
twenty  years  afterwards,  when  we  find  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Revieic  for  July  15,  1865,  intimating  some  objections, 
not  very  distinctly  stated,  to  Mr.  John  Mill's  denial  of  Occult 
Mutter,  and  saying,  respecting  "this  something,"  as  he  calls  it, 
that  for  his  own  part  "  he  is  obliged  to  think  it.'1 

Before  Mr.  Spencer's  time,  however,  and  while  the  three  great 
metaphysical  problems  were  still  rocked  beneath  the  shock  given 
to  all  such  questions  by  the  result  of  Schelling's  and  Hegel's  efforts 
at  the  reconstruction  of  that  philosophy  which  Hume  was  supposed 
to  have  overthrown,  wo  find  two  Scottish  metaphysicians  of  great 
mental  power  and  immense  industry,  the  two  most  distinguished 
that  have  written  in  Scotland  since  Hume's  own  time,  Hamilton 
and  Ferrier,  proceeding  next,  and  each  in  his  own  way,  to  this  same 
great  work  of  reconstruction.  The  result  of  their  investigations  is 
not  only  the  reversal  of  Hume's  proposition  (that  there  is  nothing 
which  perceives  anything  or  causes,  anything),  but  also  the  full 
recognition  nevertheless  of  Berkeley's  (that  Matter  is  a  Phe- 
nomenon). 
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Hamilton  admits  that  the  difference  between  him  and  Berkeley 
is  radically  nil;  but  apparently  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
Berkeley's  expressions  were  still  in  1846  misinterpreted  and  un- 
popular, he  employed  himself  in  establishing  the  same  doctrine  (viz., 
that  Matter  is  a  Phenomenon),  under  the  new  and  moro  comprehen- 
sive name  of  the  n Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge;"  in  his  remarks 
upon  which  subject  Hamilton  exhibits,  with  an  curucstaflMjj  a  clear- 
ness, and  an  ability  of  the  highest  order,  the  great  fact  that  all 
that  is  immediately  perceived  (except,  of  course,  the  Percipient 
itself),  exists  in  relation  to  the  Percipient,  is  a  phenomenon ; 
that  not  only  the  Material  Universe  is  a  phenomenon — -is  relative 
to  the  Ego — is  what  has  the  very  condition  of  its  existence  in 
that  relation,  but  also,  in  genera!,  that  all  that  we  perceive  directly 
- — the  immediate  Non-Ego,  whatever  be  its  nature — exists  by 
this  relation  to  the  Ego,  /.<\,  is  a  phenomenon  ;  that  all  that  we  are 
conscious  of  exists  only,  and  can  only  exist,  relatively  to  that  which 
is  or  can  be  conscious  of  it ;  that,  in  short,  all  that  is  perceived, 
whether  mediately  or  immediately,  can  only  be  conceived  as  existing 
in  relation  to  something  that  immediately  perceives  it,  and  that  it 
is  only  when  an  Ego  infers  the  existence  of  a  Non-Ego  (and  this 
is  constantly  happening),  that  this  Non-Ego  can  be  upokcn  of  as  to 
that  extent,  and  in  that  sense,  existing  absolutely  or  irrelatively, 
and  that  that  Ego's  knowledge  of  it  can  he  spoken  of  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  irrelative.  But  even  then — even  though  irrelative  to 
that  one  Ego — it  must  nevertheless  be  able  to  become  relative  to  it, 
or  must  be  relative  to  some  other  Ego.  It  could  not  otherwise 
possibly  exist  at  all.  Such  is  Hamilton's  "Ilelativity  of  Human 
Knowledge,"  as  described  both  in  his  "  Discussions,"  and  in  the 
Dissertations  appended  to  his  edition  of  Reich  One  of  our  popular 
reviewers  already  adverted  to,  Mr.  John  Mill,  speaks  of  it  as  "a 
doctrine  of  great  weight  and  significance/ *  '*  the  subject  of  the  most 
generally  known  and  most  impressive  of  all  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
writings,  the  one  which  tirst  revealed  to  the  English  metaphysical 
reader  that  a  new  power  had  arisen  in  philosophy/' 

Ferrier  boldly  announced  himself  a  Berkeleian  from  the  first ;  but, 
although  he  remained  so  always,  he  produced  his  great  work  on 
the  phenomenal  nature  of  the  Material  Universe  under  the  more 
comprehensive  title,  "  The  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,"  and  in 
terms  wbich  would  often  lead  us  to  suppose  him  unconscious  that  his 
doctrine  was  but  an  extension  of  Berkeley's  from  the  sense- phe- 
nomena to  all  phenomena,  and  in  itself  substantially  the  same  as 
Hamilton's  respecting  the  "  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge/'  Nor 
is  this  all.  His  noble  work  comes  before  us  with  this  further  remark- 
able peculiarity,  that  although  he  was  a  German  scholar,  and  was  in 
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possession  of  all  Schelling'a  and  Hegel's  works,  he  nevertheless 
assures  us  that  these  writers  were  to  him  (as  to  most  people)  entirely 
unintelligible,  and  was  manifestly  quite  unconscious  that  it  was  only 
in  point  of  Method,  and  in  the  all-importtmt  matter  of  not  allowing 
Thought  to  be  analyzed  into  a  Thinker,  or  Perception  into  a  Per- 
cipient, that  his  doctrine  differs  from  theirs ;  for  it  is  only  so  it  differs 
from  these,  invested  although  we  must  admit  that  doetrino  to  be,  as 
it  now  stands,  with  all  the  freshness,  and  vigour,  and  originality  of 
his  own  tine  intellect.  The  doctrine  itself  is,  that  as  there  can  he  no 
thought  without  some  object,  of  thought,  so  there  can  be  no  object  of 
thought — no,  not  even  the  material  universe  itself — without  this  same 
thought  or  thinking.  We  have  this  fully  developed  in  his  "Institutes 
of  Metaphysics  n  (1856)  and  in  his  posthumous  work,  **  Lectures  and 
Philosophical  Remains  "  (1 8rt6),  the  "  Lectures  n  of  which  work  are  on 
the  Greek  Philosophies,  and  perfectly  original  as  well  as  very  clear. 

Since  the  death  of  Hamilton  and  Fcrricr,  the  cardinal  question  in 
Metaphysics  has  had  no  other  solution  proposed  for  it  in  these  islands 
than  that  given  to  it  by  Berkeley,  and  thus  vindicated  to  it  by  these 
two  great  men.  The  question  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
virtually  and  finally  solved,  although  those  who  do  not  fully  under- 
stand Berkeley's  language  will  always  seem  to  tho  uninitiated  to 
keep  some  discussion  of  it  alive  among  us. 

Of  the  very  few  writers  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  three 
great  metaphysical  problems,  and  to  the  solution  of  them  in  Britain, 
we  may  mention  Professor  Fraser,  now  occupying  Hamilton's  chair 
in  Edinburgh,  and  a  staunch  as  well  as  able  upholder  of  tho  Berke- 
leian  Metaphysics.  Tie  is  occupied  at  present  in  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  Berkeley's  Works,  with  notes  and  dissertations,  in  four 
volumes.  But  for  foreigners,  who  are  too  apt  to  think  that  we  are 
not  proud  of  our  metaphysical  position,  the  most  significant  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  edition  is  that  it  is  being  prepared  at  tho 
expense  of  tho  University  of  Oxford  (where  Berkeley  died),  and  is 
being  printed  by  the  University  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  which  facts 
invest  the  forthcoming  volumes  with  that  national  character  with 
which  the  splendid  metaphysical  doctrine  that  they  are  to  exhibit 
is  already  itself  invested. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  mentioned  Mr,  Atkinson,  Mr.  Lewes, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  the  only  three  living  writers  of  any 
note  among  us  who  publicly  insist  upon  the  existence  of  Occult 
Matter  in  material  things.  Mr.  Atkinson  simply  assumes  it  without 
assigning  any  grounds,  Mr.  Lewes  infers  it  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  most  people,  he  thinks,  believe  it.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
says  that  whether  it  is  believed  or  not,  it  is  an  irresistible  belief,  and 
that,  for  his  part,  "  he  is  obliged  to  think  it."    It  is  of  great  import- 
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ance,  for  the  foreigner  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  no  opposition  to  Berkeley  nowadays  in  our  islands  more 
substantial  than  this. 

The  numberless  misconceptions  even  among  some  of  our  ablest 
metaphysicians  respecting  the  details  of  the  demonstration  by  which 
Uegel  sought  to  establish  the  truth  of  Schilling's  doctrine  (that 
Thought  and  Being  are  inseparable) — a  doctrine  which  always  includes 
Berkeley's — -has  led  to  a  recent  animated  work  by  Mr.  Stirling,  called 
"  The  Secret  of  Hegel/1  being  an  explanation  of  Hegel  for  the  British, 
public.  The  author  does  not  declare  himself  a  Hegelian,  but  Hegel 
has  never  found  a  more  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  method  and  his 
talent.  The  great  peculiarity  of  Hegel's  doctrine,  however,  is  here 
again  brought  forward,  although  apparently  without  Mr.  Stirling's 
being  aware  of  its  existence,  viz,,  that  Hegel  returns  to  Hume's  pro- 
position, asserting  that  all  is  Thought, — that  Thought  thinks,  or  at 
least  is  the  only  Thinker  that  exists, — that  the  Material  Universe, 
combined  with  all  the  rest  of  Thought,  is  itself  the  Supreme  Cause, 
and  that  there  is  no  individual  being,  either  human  or  superhuman  t 
which  the  changes  of  this  Thought  do  not  dissolve.  The  value  of  such  a 
work  in  Britain  now  is  very  great.  Its  effect  is  naturally  to  bring  men 
back  to  a  scrutiny  of  Hume's  theory  (that  if  Matter  is  a  Phenomenon, 
there  is  nothing  capable  of  perceiving  things  or  causing  things)  ;  for 
what  was  previously  only  vaguely  asserted,  or  known  only  to  the 
German  scholars  among  us,  respecting  Hegel's  theory  (that  Matter, 
Thought,  and  the  Supreme  Cause  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  that  cau  think  but  Thought)  is  now  pretty 
manifest  to  everybody,  even  to  those  who  can  still  make  nothing  of 
the  Demonstration,  We  have  in  this  way  Hegel  and  Berkeley  now 
face  to  face  in  England  as  we  had  formerly  Hume  and  Berkeley, 

The  discussions  to  which  Hamilton's  and  Ferrier's  doctrines  have 
given  rise,  combined  with  this  recent  German  result,  however  unsatis- 
factory, of  metaphysical  investigations,  have  had  some  important 
effects  in  Britain.  These  discussions  have  not  only  given  an  immense 
impulse  to  the  recognition  among  us  of  the  Berkeleian  tenet  (that 
Matter  is  a  Phenomenon),  but  have  also  compelled  the  two  classes 
of  the  Occult-Matter  Theorists  to  re-investigate  the  grounds  of  their 
respective  conclusions,  and  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  system  of  terms 
for  the  expression  of  these  conclusions.  Beneath  this  new  termino- 
logy also  the  I m materialists  (or  Lockists)  have  already  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared  as  a  distinct  class  ;  while,  under  cover  of  the 
same  new  phrases,  the  Materialists  (or  Hobbists)  have  developed 
into  Hegelians.  The  Materialists  attain  to  this  by  recognising 
Berkeley's  tenet,  as  Tlegel  did,  and  by,  over  and  above  this, 
analyzing,  as  thoy  call  it,  the  Agent  into  mere  Action,  and  the 
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Thinker  into  mere  Thought,  as  Hegel  also  did, — a  self-contradictory 
adjunct  which,  of  course,  denies  Spirit  as  completely  as  the  original 
Materialism  had  denied  it  (asserting  that  Matter  can  think),  and  was 
for  this  express  purpose  devised  also  and  adopted  by  Hume  himself. 
Although  tbo  more  metaphysical  portion  of  this  class  are  Hegelians, 
and  know  they  are  so,  nevertheless  a  very  largo  portion  of  it,  occupied 
in  physical  studies,  and  conscious  in  themselves  of  the  alleged  inca- 
pacity of  some  people  or  of  all  people  for  Metaphysics,  do  not  profess 
to  inquire  even  whether  there  are  Percipients  or  not,  but  confine 
their  researches  either  generally  to  the  physical  Phenomena  and 
their  Laws,  or  specially  to  what  they  call  Psychology,  or  the  complete 
correspondence  that  subsists  between  the  thought-phenomena  and 
the  physical  phenomena  of  the  human  body,  without  inquiring 
whether  anything  discerns  anything,  or  originates  anything.  These 
latter  writers  (the  Psychologists)  agree,  however,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Materialists  and  with  the  great  bulk  of  thinking  men  nowadays  in 
all  departments,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  Percipients  in  nature, 
there  assuredly  is  nothing  in  Matter  but  phenomena  and  their  laws. 
And  this  is  Berkeleianism,  or  Material  Phenomenalism,  notwith- 
standing the  self-contradictory  adjunct  (of  there  being  pain  without 
a  Percipient,  or  of  pain  being  its  own  Percipient),  which  a  few  of 
these  writers  add,  or  affect  to  add,  to  this  doctrine. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  our  writers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  recog- 
nise the  great  fact  that  the  Material  Universe  is  but  a  dream  that  we 
are  all  having  in  common — that  it  is  a  Phenomenon — that  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  more  real  than  a  phenomenon  is,  and  that  there 
does  not  exist  at  all  in  nature  the  supposed  Occult  Matter,  or  Sub- 
stance, or  iSubstratum  of  which  Locke  writes.  It  is  felt  now  by  all 
the  most  advanced  thinkers  in  this  country  that  it  is  from  this  pro- 
position, arrived  at  as  it  has  been  from  the  most  opposite  sides  and 
assented  to  by  the  most  opposite  parties,  that  metaphysical  research 
must  henceforth  proceed  to  any  future  conquests  that  it  has  to  make 
— to  the  solution,  for  instance,  of  her  present  problems  as  to  what 
perceives  things,  and  as  to  what  originates  things — which  two 
questions  are  already  being  discussed  among  us,  the  great  majority 
of  our  metaphysicians  holding  that  there  cannot  be  phenomena 
without  distinct  Percipients,  while  a  minority — a  very  small  minority, 
it  is  true — are,  on  the  contrary,  Hegelians  (many  of  them  uncon- 
sciously so),  and  hold  accordingly  that  thore  can  be  phenomena 
without  any  other  Percipients  except  the  phenomena  themselves. 

Among  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  of  our  writers  upon  other 
subjects  who  have  expressed  themselves  more  or  less  in  favour  of 
the  Berkeleian  tenet,  apart  from  Hume's  and  Hegel's  error  respecting 
Causes  and  Percipients,  may  be  mentioned  such  men  as  Hallain,  the 
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historian,  Dr.  Whewell,  Faraday,  Whately,  Dr,  Hansel,  who  is  the 
acutest  writer  upon  Metaphysics  that  we  hare  had  in  England  since 
Berkeley's  time,  Dr.  Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  John 
HerscheJ,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  beautiful  work  on  "  The  Reign 
of  Law,"  Mr.  Carlyle,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Mr.  Buckle. 

Of  those  lees  known  or  less  partial  to  metaphysical  research,  we 
may  mention  also  as  Phenomenalists  (or  Berkeleians),  but  with  less 
certainty  as  to  their  anti-Hegelian  characteristics,  Mr.  Bray,  who 
has  written  on  M  Philosophical  Necessity,"  Mr.  Hodgson  on  "Time 
and  Space,"  Mr.  Bain  on  various  Psychological  questions,  Mr.  Mill 
on  the  use  of  Logic,  and  on  some  political  questions,  Mr.  Darwin, 
Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Grote,  and  several  other  equally  popular 
writers  on  Physics,  Logic,  Politics,  Divinity,  History,  and  the  minor 
points  in  Metaphysics. 

The  Berkeleian  doctrine  (that  Matter  is  a  Phenomenon)  being  thus 
at  length  radically  established  among  us,  the  whole  present  meta- 
physical interest  in  these  islands  is  centred  in  the  question  pro- 
pounded to  us  originally  by  Hume  as  a  jest,  but  now  again  seriously 
by  Schelling  and  Hegel,  although  by  them  as  by  Hume  only  dog- 
matically answered,  vi^.,  Can  there  be  phenomena  without  Percipients, 
and  thought  without  a  Thinker — phenomena  and  thought,  without 
any  other  Percipient  or  Thinker  at  least  than  the  thought  and  the 
phenomena  ?  Can  the  Percipient  be  so  analyzed  into  the  Perception 
that  these  two  things  shall  be  but  one,  and  the  same  thing  instead 
of  two  ?  Are  we  warranted  in  holding  that  there  can  be  such 
phenomena  as  pain,  sound,  or  colour  without  any  other  Percipient 
except  this  pain  itself,  or  this  sound  itself,  or  this  colour  itself  P  and 
this,  moreover,  because  theso  phenomena  cannot  subsist  except  com- 
bined with  the  action  of  a  Percipient !  Are  we  warranted  in  holding, 
in  short,  that  thinking  of  any  kind  can  go  on  without  that  personal 
thing  which  we  call  u Spirit?"  This  is  really  the  present  problem 
of  British  Metaphysics,  and  is  already,  as  I  have  said,  being  solved 
in  both  ways.  All  the  rest  of  Hume  and  Hegel  is  but  what  Berkeley 
had  taught  us,  what  Hamilton  and  Ferrier  have  explained,  and  what 
all  deep-thinking  men  in  these  islands,  whether  metaphysicians  or 
not,  now  accept 
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WHEN  Father  Thomas  Conecte  preached  in  the  great  towns  and 
cities  of  Artois,  the  churches  were  so  filled  that  he  used  to  be 
hoisted  in  the  middle  of  the  congregation  by  n  cord,  in  order  to  be 
heard  :  H  On  fut  oblige,11  says  Helyot,  "  de  le  suspendre  au  milieu  de 
Teglise  ttvec  uno  cordc,  afin  qu'il  peut  £ tre  entendu  de  tout  le  monde."* 
Few  of  our  modem  English  divines  run  the  risk  of  any  such  painful 
popularity;  and  the  witty  canon's  remark,  that  the  word  "m*mon93 
had  come  to  signify  any  writing  of  a  long,  dull,  and  uninviting  kindff 
is  as  true  now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
English  preaching,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  just  now  below  the  mark  : 
though  there  is  no  need  to  exclaim  with  Swift,  "When  will  our 
churches  cease  to  bo  public  dormitories?"  +  nor  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Gould's  estimate  when  he  omits  "  English  divines  from  his  examples 
of  famous  preachers  because  they  are  so  hopelessly  dull."  Taking 
the  English  clergy  to  amount  in  round  numbers  to  some  twenty 

•  Southey*fl    Omni  ana,"  p,  1">, 
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thousand,  and  making  full  allowance  for  the  aged  and  infirm  who 
arc  unfit  for  active  duty,  aud  for  the  large  number  engaged  in  the 
work  of  tuition,  there  must  still  remain  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  who  at  least  have  to  preach  once  or  twice  every  Sunday. 
That  is  to  my,  each  one  of  them  has  to  produce  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  essays,  iu  the  course  of  each  year,  finished  and  profitable 
for  public  delivery*  These  essays  treat  of  the  grandest  and  greatest 
of  all  themes,  which  for  the  most  part  the  young  deacon,  when  he 
takes  orders,  has  not  long  begun  to  study  for  himself,  lie  is  ex- 
pected to  treat  any  or  all  of  them  with  clearness,  learning,  and 
fluency ;  while  the  chances  are  that  he  has  never  written  half-a-dozen 
senium s  in  his  life.  Possibly,  he  may  have  tried  his  hand  at 
one  or  two  when  an  undergraduate  at  college,  and  he  had  one 
to  write  for, the  bishop's  examination.*  This  is  his  utmost  ex- 
perience. 

He  joins  the  army  of  the  church  militant  as  a  mere  raw  recruit. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  fails,  for  many 
a  long  year,  if  not  altogether,  of  any  real  success  as  a  preacher ;  no 
wonder  that  the  Melvills,  Liddons,  Wiiberforces,  and  Itowsells  are 
so  few  and  so  far  bet  ween.  Every  one  of  the  other  great  i>rofessions 
demands  years  of  special  preparation  and  special  qualifications,  if 
not  special  aptitudes  and  tastes  ;  but  in  this,  the  highest  and  noblest 
profession  that  can  engage  the  human  heart  and  intellect,  aptitude 
aud  special  preparation  seem  too  often  disregarded.  Whether  a 
man  can  read  intelligently  and  intelligibly  or  not,  whether  he  has 
little  or  no  voice,  whether  he  stammers  or  has  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  write  and  preach  a  sermon  or  two  he  must  every  week  of 
his  life.  This,  then,  we  take  to  be  one  cause  of  the  partial  failure  of 
English  preaching,  as  a  whole.  If  a  man  set  up  to  cure  the  diseases 
of  men's  bodies,  he  must  for  years  go  through  a  special  course  of 
practical  experience  at  a  hospital,  seeing  almost  every  form  of  bodily 
aibnent,  in  every  successive  stage  towards  recovery  or  death,  under 
exact  and  careful  treatment.  But  if  he  merely  set  up  to  cure 
spiritual  disease,  to  restore  health  to  the  wounded  soul,  or  bring 
back  vitality  to  the  dying  conscience — so  far  as  one  great  portion 
of  his  work  is  concerned,  he  may  begin,  without  practical  expe- 
rience and  without  training,  as  he  can,  and  as  he  likes.  If  the 
English  clergy,  there  tore,  at  all  fail  as  preachers,  the  reason  is 
obvious.  They  fail  not  for  want  of  sufficient  learning,  of  noble 
self-devotion  to  their  work,  of  the  highest  motives  in  undertaking 
it,  and  the  most  unwearied  diligence  in  carrying  it  out;  but  simply 
because  all  alikeP  whether  gifted  with  natural  ability  to  write  and 

*  The  men  trained  at  theological  college*  are,  as  yet,  so  few  as  to  be  the  mere  excep- 
tions which  strengthen  the  rale. 
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speak  in  public,  or  not,  arc  set  to  do  a  great  and  difficult  work 
without  anything  like  due  preparation  for  it. 

Our  object  in  making  this  broad  assertion  is  not  in  any  way  to 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  theological  questions  which  now 
distract  the  Church,  and  embitter  the  several  domains  of  high,  low, 
and  broad  preaching,  but  simply  to  point  out  some  of  the  plain, 
obvious  faults  which  too  often  disfigure  a  sermon,  and  make  it  a 
synonym  for  what  is  dull,  wearisome,  and  dry;  to  show  what 
a  sermon  ought  to  and  should  be ;  and  to  expose  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  wholesale  traffic  in  so-called  lithographed  MS. 
discourses,  now  going  on  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  to  the  vital 
injury,  we  believe,  of  the  Church  at  large* 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  of  the  young  preacher  is  in  his 
choice  of  subjects.  The  chief  aim  of  all  preaching,  taken  broadly, 
is  to  teach  men  the  great  and  central  points  of  Christian  belief,  and 
to  show  how  these  are  to  be  put  into  practice  in  the  daily  work  of 
life  ;  to  remind  men,  says  a  wise  writer,  of  what  they  arc  constantly 
forgetting;  not  so  much  to  supply  the  defect  of  human  intelligence, 
as  to  strengthen  all  resolutions  fur  good;  to  recall  men  from  the 
by-paths  of  error  into  the  way  of  life  and  safety ;  in  a  word,  to  make 
them,  or  show  how  they  may  become,  better  fathers,  sons,  brothers, 
husbands,  and  citizens  both  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  man.  Too 
often  this  is  forgotten.  The  preacher  picks  out  some  one  single 
point  of  doctrine,  a  pet  of  his  own,  or  a  favourite  with  his  own 
special  party  or  congregation,  and  on  that  spends  his  whole  power  of 
expat iat ion  for  the  one  purpose  of  showing  how  true  he  is  to  the 
view  of  his  party,  or  to  the  exact  line  prescribed  by  the  noisiest  or 
strongest  of  his  parishioners.  To  this  one  topic  his  sermon,  on 
whatever  text,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  recur,  to  the  utter  weariness 
of  all  who  listen.  Or  he  selects,  as  the  main  subject  of  his  discourses 
to  a  mixed  congregation,  the  high  and  great  mysteries  of  religion — 
the  very  points  of  which  the  Great  Teacher  and  His  apostles  have 
told  us  least,  and  on  which  they  never  preached,  JIc  talks  long  and 
learnedly  of  the  Trinity,  predestination,  eternity,  and  free-will  to 
crowds  of  listeners,  young,  ignorant,  or  vicious,  who  need  to  learn 
the  very  elements  of  the  gospel.  *•  Cursed  are  all  such  preachers/" 
says  plain-spoken  old  Luther,*  u  as  are  always  aiming  at  high  and 
hard  tilings."  And  the  elfeet  of  such  preaching  too  often  is  like 
that  described  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  English 
prelates.f  He  was  a  young  man,  and  having  just  entered  on  his 
first  curacy  in  the  country,  expended  much  time  and  labour  on  the 
text,  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God."  When 
finished,  the  logic  and  power  of  his  discourse  seemed  to  himself 
unanswerable,  and  he  preached  it  with  great  fervour  to  some  half- 
•  «  Table  Talk."  f  Blomfield,  Biahop  of  London, 
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dozen  farmers  and  a  score  of  labouring  men  and  their  wives,  Walk- 
ing home  after  church  with  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  farmers, 
the  curate  quietly  led  the  way  to  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  and 
asked  his  parishioner  what  he  thought  of  it.  Rusticus  was  unwilling 
to  say  more  than  it  was  a  "fine  discoorse,"  "a  powerful  sarmon," 
but,  being  pressed,  at  last  with  much  reluctance  added,  "  Why 
you  see,  sir,  for  my  part,  until  now  I  always  thought  there  mat 
a  God." 

The  mistake  of  the  preacher  in  this  case  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject  as  in  his  manner  of  treating  it.  There  was  not 
in  the  congregation  a  single  hearer  who  denied  the  existence  of  a 
God,  though  there  were  perhaps  many  who  never  owned  Him  in 
their  daily  life.  The  business  of  the  preacher  should  have  been  to 
show  how  men  who  know  that  there  is  a  God,  yet  deny  Him  in  their 
lives,  and  practically  live  without  Him  to  the  very  last.  But  there 
is  a  class  of  busy  sermonieers  who  preach,  not  a  mere  single  unprofit- 
able sermon,  but  whole  sets  of  sermons,  on  topics  which,  to  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  hearers,  are  utterly  useless.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  each  other,  in  one  of  the  gayest  suburbs  of  London,  are  two 
churches  which  precisely  illustrate  this  fact— St  Boniface  and  St 
Theodore.  Go  into  St.  Boniface  when  you  may,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  regular  "  Course  of  Lectures  on  Romanism 
— Transubstantiatiori,  Auricular  Confession,  Purgatory,  and  the  bias* 
phomios  of  thi*  Mass."  Go  into  St.  Theodore's,  and  you  will  as 
certainly  henr  an  equfilly  lengthy  course  on  "The  Iniquities  of  Jews, 
Ancient  and  Modern ;  the  stubbornness  and  unbelief  of  Israel  of  old ; 
the  horrible  unbelief  of  their  faithless  descendants,"  And  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  with  few  variations  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
There  is  in  neither  congregation  either  a  Romanist  or  an  Israelite ; 
not  a  soul  likely  to  be  snared  by  the  one,  or  tempted  by  the  other* 
Both  churches  are  in  densely  populated,  poor  districts ;  and  both  con- 
gregations, though  chiefly  made  up  of  the  poorest  and  lowest  classes, 
ignorant  of  the  commonest  truths  of  their  religion,  are  treated  to 
long-winded  arguments  from  **  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles," 
of  which  they  have  not  the  faintest  comprehension,  or  attacks  on  the 
Jews,  in  which  they  fake  not  a  spark  of  interest. 

Not  that  a  man  should  always  preach  down  to  the  comprehension 
of  his  lowest  hearers.  "The  feast,"  says  Dean  Alford,  "need  not 
be  all  crumbs,"  But  still  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  main  body  of  hearers 
in  view,  and  not  to  mystify  or  weary  by  the  exposition  of  high 
doctrines  or  difficult  prophecies,  about  which  no  two  commentators 
are  agreed.  Whatever  puzzles  or  distracts  the  mind  is  to  be  avoided ; 
it  may  wear  the  garb  of  deep  research  and  acumen  and  extensive 
learning,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  mass  of  mankind.*  An  ordinary 
•  "Cecil's  EcmmriB,"  p.  71. 
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mixed  congregation  needs  no  critical  explanations  or  learned  disser- 
tations on  points  of  doctrine  or  controversy ;  they  only  want  the 
results  in  the  shortest,  clearest,  and  compactest  form,  not  niiuced  up 
into  scraps  of  disjointed  reasoning,  for 

"  Some  preachers  cut  the  bread  so  sniull, 
The  greater  pnrt  doea  through  the  basket  fall  ;M 

but  clear,  concise,  well-applied  argument,  of  the  plainest  and  most 
practical  kind,  which  the  poor  man  may  understand  as  well  as  the 
rich,  and  from  which  each  may  draw  his  own  lesson.  If  "reasons 
are  the  pillars  of  :t  good  sermon,"  and  similitudes  the  windows  that 
give  it  light,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  absorb  the  time 
and  thought  duo  to  the  whole  building.  Pillars  were  meant  to 
support  the  roof,  not  to  be  instead  of  it ;  and  though  light  be  vitally 
ncccssarj',  yet  a  structure  all  windows  is  open  to  many  objections. 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  was  in  his  day  a  master  in  the  art  of  inventing 
and  using  similitudes ;  and,  used  sparingly,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  a  well-pointed  figure,  such  as  the  following  : — * 

"  For  so  I  have  known  a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into  irregular  twigs,  and 
spend  itself  in  haves  and  little  rings,  ami  give  but  few  clusters  to  the  wine- 
press, and  a  faint  return  to  bis  heart  which  loured  to  he  refreshed  with  a 
full  vintage  ;  but  when  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  had  caused  the  dressers  to 
cut  the  wilder  plunt,  und  make  it  bleed,  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain 
expense  of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted  into  juicy  and  fair  branches,  and 
made  account  of  that  loss  of  blood  by  the  returu  of  fruit." 

Or,  take  again,  this  beautiful  illustration  of  Manning's,  in  which 
he  "sets  spiritual  truth  on  the  scaffolding  of  a  material  fact :  * — 

tl  The  unity  of  the  Church  on  eartb  with  the  Church  unseen  is  the  closest 
bond  of  all  ;  hell  has  uo  power  over  it ;  sin  cannot  blight  it ;  schism  cannot 
rend  it ;  death  itself  can  but  knit  it  more  strongly.  Nothing  is  changed  but 
the  relation  of  sight ;  like  an  w  hen  the  head  of  a  far- stretching  procession, 
winding  through  a  broken  hullo w.  hides  itself  in  some  bending  vale ;  it  i< 
still  all  our  :  all  advancing  together:  they  that  are  farthest  on  their  way  are 
conscious  of  their  lengthened  following;  they  that  linger  with  the  last  are 
drawn  forward  us  it  were  by  the  attraction  of  the  advancing  multitude." 

But  one  such  figure,  well  explained  and  expanded,  is  enough  for 
a  whole  sermon ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  wearisome  or  more 
profitless  than  the  habit  some  modern  preachers  have  of  indulging  in 
continual  similes  and  illustrations  instead  of  resolutely  keeping  before 
their  hearers  the  one  main  point  at  which  the  sermon  is  aimed. 
For,  however  learned  the  preacher  may  be,  however  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  language,  however  well  read  in  the  Scripture,  his  chances 
of  success  are  lessened  tenfold  by  not  keeping  steadily  in  view  the 
one  single  central  topic  to  be  aent  home  to  the  listeners'  hearts  and 

*  ChriatmnB,  p^64. 
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intellect*.*  If  lie  relies  on  the  number  and  variety  of  Lib  topics  to 
attract  attention,  he  will  inevitably  become  diffuse,  vague,  and 
superficial.  He  will  talk  of  many  things,  but  my  nothing  on  any 
of  them.  "Muny  a  sermon  one  hears,"  says  Whately,  "in  which 
the  preacher  aims  at  nothing,  and  hits  it."  JSftfl  mttlttt  mi  mitltum 
is  hero  of  most  vital  importance  ;  and  this  leads  ua  to  the  absolute 
need  of  caution  in  the  choice  of  texts.  A  text  should  be  the  peg  on 
which  hangs  the  exact  point  which  the  preacher  wishes  to  illustrate 
and  explain ;  but  not  the  mere  watchword  of  a  party,  not  u  mere 
catchword,  every  now  and  then  brought  in  to  recall  the  hearer's 
wandering  attention.  The  sermon  should  grow  out  of  it,  as  the  plant 
springs  from  the  seed ;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear. 

Not  long  since,  in  a  country  town,  some  hundreds  of  good  Christians 
had  the  misfortune  to  sit  under  a  so-called  popular  preacher ;  and  it 
was  a  hot  summer  evening.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  much 
glib  fluency  in  saying  it ;  and  his  text  was  ¥  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin*"  The  discourse  lasted  fifty  minutes, 
and  was  divided  into  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  short  paragraphs,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  the  text  was  repeated  with  much  emphasis  and 
volubility — though,  in  reality,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subjects 
under  discussion.  The  reverend  divine's  own  special  doings  and 
opinions  about  some  very  small  points  of  parochial  theology  were 
expounded,  set  forth,  and  defended  in  a  flood  of  glib  vociferation ; 
but  as  to  Jeroboam,  his  treatment  was  absolutely  scurvy,  though 
every  three  minutes  we  were  reminded  that  he  was  the  son  of  Nebat, 
and  a  great  sinner,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  it  was  said,  the  preacher 
poured  forth  torrents  of  this  kind,  as  much  like  each  other  as  bullets 
out  of  the  same  mould.  The  people  had  in  some  sense  got  used  to 
such  windy  talk,  and  begun  to  like  it ;  it  served  to  pass  away  the 
evening,  at  all  events*  in  a  decent  and  respectablo  manner.  But 
how  many  went  out  of  hie  church,  at  the  year's  end,  humbler,  wiser, 
or  better  men*  was  a  question  about  which  the  preacher  never  seems 
to  have  troubled  himself. 

Some  preachers  fall  into  the  mistake  of  using  a  formal  round  of 
technical  phraseology  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  scriptural ; 
just  as  some  secular  writers  insist  on  using  certain  words  because 
they  happen  to  be  learned — volition  for  will,  and  cahriv  for  heat. 
Thus  they  constantly  use  such  phrases  as  "  putting  off  the  old  man,'1 
"putting  on  the  new/1  "  the  Lord  hath  set  up  Ilib  candlestick,"  not 

*  "  A  discourse  without  a  parent  idea  is  a  stream  without  a  fountain,  a  plant  without 
a  root,  a  body  without  a  soul,  sounds  which  beat  the  air.  The  hearer  will  not  cling  to  a 
speaker  who,  undertaking  to  guide  him,  seem*  to  be  ijruomnt  whither  he  is  going."— 
J/.  Bantam  p.  114. 
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only  without  any  regard  to  their  real  fitness  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
but  in  speaking  to  persona  who  no  more  understand  what  such 
phraseology  means,  than  if  quoted  to  them  in  the  original  language. 

Other  preachers,  again,  rely  on  the  use  of  startling  texts  or 
startling  openings  to  the  sermon,  after  the  fashion  of  Sterne,  who, 
having  given  out  the  text,  "It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing than  the  house  of  feasting,"  began  with,  "That  I  deny;  "  or 
of  Whitfield,  who  commenced  a  sermon  by  shouting  out,  "  Fire,  fire, 
fire ! n  and  then  went  on  to  talk  of  eternal  torment.  And  some, 
with  equally  bud  taste,  and  equal  lack  of  success,  attempt  to  be  witty 
in  the  pulpit,  as  when  Paley,  preaching  before  prime  minister  Pitt, 
chose  for  his  text,  "  There  is  a  lad  here  who  hath  five  barley  loaves 
and  a  few  small  fishes ; ?l  or  another  divine,  preaching  an  assize 
sermon  on  the  text,  "Woe  unto  you,  Imeyrrs*'  began  with,  "We 
read  elsewhere  that  one  lawyer  came  unto  Him — one  did  come, 
but  that  two  came  seems  almost  incredible/'  All  such  arts,  however, 
savour  of  claptrap  and  vulgarity,  and  while  they  degrade  the  office 
of  the  preacher,  tend  to  throw  contempt  on  the  message  which  he 
brings.    Cowper's  words  are  still  true : — 

"  *Tia  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul," 

It  may  be  that,  before  the  Reformation,  the  sermons  of  many  of  our 
old  standard  divines  were  full  of  anecdotes,  jokes,  and  puns  of  the 
liveliest  and  freest  kind.  Many  of  Latimer's,  for  example,  abound 
in  "little  jests,"  in  tales  about  Robin  Hood,  and  stories  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands ;  one  tells  of  an  execution  at  Oxford,  and  another  of  an  old 
woman  who  always  went  to  church  at  St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  because 
Bhe  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  elsewhere.  But  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  now  entirely  changed  ;  and  what  was  tolerated, 
or  even  looked  for,  in  the  coarseness  and  freedom  of  that  age,  is 
altogether  unseemly  and  out  of  place  in  this.*  Wherever  a  really 
earnest  and  able  man  now  stands  up  to  preach  in  a  church,  gifted 
with  the  true  power  of  reaching  men's  hearts  and  minds,  hundreds 
soon  crowd  to  hear  him.  lie  will  have  no  need  to  be  facetious  in 
order  to  attract  attention ;  while  all  vulgar  joking,  all  risk  of  pro- 
fanity of  style,  all  cool,  glib  familiarity  in  speaking  of  the  works  or 
ways  of  God  in  dealing  with  men,  will  be  counted  as  false  and 
unworthy  of  the  season  and  the  place.  He  has  an  infinite  range 
of  topics  before  him,  and  among  them  the  greatest,  noblest,  and 

*  Only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Burgess,  tho  witty  Independent,  preaching  on 
u  The  Rohe  of  Righteousness,*'  said,  "  If  any  of  you  would  have  a  good  and  cheap  suit, 
you  will  go  to  Monmouth  Street ;  if  a  suit  for  life,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  hut  if  for 
a  suit  that  will  lust  to  eternity,  you  must  go  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  put  on  his 
rohe  of  righteousness.'*  One  Bradbury  succeeded  him — a  bufTuon  who  used  to  bay,  "  Let 
ns  sing  one  of  Watts' s  Whims."    He  hated  Walts- 
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grandest  that  can  engage  human  attention*  In  dealing  with  them, 
he  may  bring  into  play  all  the  powers  and  resources  of  a  refined 
intellect  and  a  well-stored  mind.  For,  as  South  wittily  said,  "  Even 
if  the  Almighty  has  no  need  of  human  learning,  still  less  has  He  need 
of  human  ignorance/'  A  man  of  true  eloquence,  even  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  sermon,  may  find  fit  place  for  pathos,  irony,  and 
invective;  for  the  play  of  imagination,  and  the  force  of  logic;  for 
the  grace  of  poetry,  for  grandeur  and  simplicity  ;  and  yet  never  soar 
above  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Nothing  can  bo  simpler  or  clearer 
than  true  pathos,  or  true  poetry,  when  in  a  master's  hand. 

Thus  St,  Bernard,  preaching  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gerard, 
says : — 

"  I  grieve  over  thee,  Gerard,  not  because  thy  lot  is  matter  of  grief,  but 
because  thou  art  snatched  away  from  mo,  who  drink  the  cup  of  bitterness  alone, 
and  share  it  not  with  thee.  I  alone  sailer  what  lovers  suifer  between  them, 
when  divided.  God  grant  that  I  may  not  have  lost  thee,  but  that  I  may 
bo  with  thee  where  thou  art  I  Thou  hast  joined  those  whom,  in  that  thy  last 
night  below,  thou  didst  invite  to  praise  God  in  saying :  1  Praise  Him,  all  His 
angels."  At  that  moment,  0  my  brother,  the  day  was  dawning  on  thee, 
although  it  was  midnight ;  thy  night  was  all  brightness  as  the  day,  so 
glorious  were  thy  joys,  *  0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  0  Death  [  where  is 
thy  sting  ?  *  Thou  wast  no  sting  to  him,  but  a  triumph.  He  dies  singing, 
and  flings  dying.'* 

Contrast  the  tender  pathos  of  this  passage  with  the  masculine 
good  sense  and  cogent  reasoning  of  Robert  Hall,  in  speaking  of  the 
state  of  England  after  the  desolating  campaign  of  1815  : — 

11  Peace  has  eome  at  last.  But  with  what  result?  We  have  retired  from 
the  combat  successful,  indeed,  beyond  our  utmost  expectations ;  but  bleed- 
ing, breathless,  and  exhausted ;  with  signs  of  decay  and  weakness  from 
which,  if  we  ever  recover,  it  must  be  when  the  present  generation  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth.  When  was  it  ever  known  before  that  peace  was 
more  destructive  than  war  ?  that  a  nation  was  made  poorer  by  victory  than 
by  defeat  ?  and  that  the  time  of  their  glory  was  the  time  of  their  suffering  ? 
Peace,  instead  of  being  the  nurso  of  industry  and  the  herald  of  plenty,  as 
the  experience  of  ages  has  taught  us  to  expect,  has  brought  poverty,  dis- 
content, and  distress,  inflicting  all  the  privations  of  hostility  without  its 
hopes,  and  all  the  miseries  of  war  without  its  splendour." 

This  is  true  eloquence,  and  of  a  high  order,  but  it  is  eloquence 
which  almost  all  may  understand ;  and  it  helped,  no  doubt,  to  bring 
home  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  the  message  of  the  preacher  that 
they  should  J<  turn  to  Him  that  smote  them."  And  it  is  eloquence, 
mainly  by  the  use  of  common,  well-known  words  arranged  in  the 
best  and  most  pointed  order.  So,  also,  with  all  the  other  powers  and 
endowments  of  the  mind.  The  preacher  may  be  as  full  of  pathos  as 
Bishop  Hull,  of  grandeur  as  Chalmers,  and  of  deep,  passionate  fervour 
us  Wilberforee  ;  he  may  be  as  pungent  as  Sydney  Smith  or  South, 
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as  close  a  reasoner  as  Melvill,  or  as  brilliant  aa  Robertson  ;  as  sar- 
castic, as  racy  old  Latimer,  or  as  full  of  poetry  as  Wilmot ;  and  ytt 
not  fail  to  lead  his  bearers  willing  captives*  For  all  these — irony, 
wit,  poetry,  grandeur,  pathos,  and  persuasion — are  lawful  weapons 
in  the  preacher's  armoury,  and  from  them  he  may  draw  liis  choicest 
shafts.  But  in  whatever  respects  the  preacher  may  be  safely 
deficient,  or  however  high  his  other  qualifications,  there  is  one  point 
where  deficiency  is  fatal ;  all  he  has  to  say  must  come  out  of  his  own 
heart,  or  he  will  never  reach  the  hearts  of  others.  "I  preached," 
says  Baxter,— 

**As  ft  dying  man  to  dying  men,'* 

He  felt  the  message  he  uttered,  and  thousands  were  touched  by  the 
fire  and  fervour  of  his  simple  words,  whom  the  most  laboured  sen- 
tences of  an  art  ificial  sermon  woidd  have  driven  into  listless  unconcern. 
Want  of  heart  in  the  delivery  of  a  sermon,  no  matter  how  cleverly 
put  together,  produces  inevitable  dryness,  and  dryness  to  a  mixed 
audience  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  All  the  more  unpardonable,  too, 
because  it  is  so  often  joined  to  length  iness.  A  long-winded,  dry 
sermon  is  a  great  burden  ;  in  hot  weather,  a  positive  cruelty-  There 
is  no  excuse  for  a  long  sermon ;  for,  if  good,  it  need  not  be  long;  and 
if  bad,  it  ought  not  to  be  long.*  "If  I  had  my  time  to  go  over 
again,"  says  Luther,  u  I  would  make  my  sermons  much  shorter, f  in 
plain,  unlearned  language  ;  leaving  out  the  doctors  and  magistrates 
among  my  people,  of  whom  there  may  be  forty,  and  looking  to  the 
young  people,  children,  and  servants,  of  whom  there  may  be  thou- 
sands." Nothing  can  be  better  than  this  advice,  which  Luther  gives 
most  heartily,  because  of  his  utter  freedom  from  all  conceit.  For  no 
one  is  eo  likely  to  prose  as  the  man  who  is  vain  of  his  own  perform- 
ance, and  loves  to  hear  himself  talk  when  safe  from  all  chance  of 
reply-  The  preacher  who  indulges  in  this  gratification  is  soon  swept 
away  by  the  tide  of  bis  own  words  ;  and,  at  last,  is  tempted  to  say 
everything  that  comes  into  bis  mind.  Ilence  come  wearisome  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  t  rutb;  weak  dilutions  of  things  that  have  been  better 
said  before,  and  long-winded  disquisitions  that  lead  to  nothing,  "Such 
an  one  is  like  a  maid  that  goes  to  market,  and  meeting  another  maid, 
makes  a  stand,  and  they  hold  a  goose- market. "J  He  goes  on,  and 
on,  and  on  through  the  endless  divisions  of  his  subject,  with  cruel 
iteration,  as  if  hi*  ruling  motto  were — 

"  I  rtm  a  blessed  GleudoveeT, 
Tvs  mine  to  spink,  and  yours  to  hear." 

*  Lanoont, 

t  When  royalty  complimented  Dr.  South  on  ti  Hcrmon,  A&ying,  "I  wish  you  bad 
time  to  make  ft  longer/'  the  doctor  replied,  "  May  it  please  your  Ms jcaty,  I  wiah  I  had 
time  to  mako  it  shorter." 
[  \  Luther's  *  Table  Talk,"  p.  183.  ; 
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But  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  cause  for  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be  spenking,  nothing  more  likely  to  nullify  the  force  of 
all  lie  utters,  and  to  ruin  his  own  position,  fl  It  is  a  wonder,"  says 
Feltham,  M  that  men  can  preach  so  little  and  so  long ;  so  long  a  time, 
and  so  little  matter/'  *  u  Woe  be  to  the  man/'  says  another  acute 
thinker,  "who  attempts  to  say  about  a  subject  all  that  can  be  said  ;M  f 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons — he  sets  about  doing  what  can  never  be 
done,  and  wearies  his  hearers  to  no  purpose.  It  may  be  true  that 
Charles  II.  called  liarrow  "the  moBt  unfair  preacher  in  England, 
because  he  exhausted  every  subject,  and  left  no  room  for  others  to 
come  after  him;  n  but  if  that  famous  doctor  indeed  exhausted  any 
subject,  tt  wa-s  by  saying  not  alt,  but  the  bed  things  that  could  be 
said  of  it.  There  is  wisdom  as  well  as  wit  in  Mr.  Wcller's  advice  on 
letter- writing,  which  applies  even  to  much  higher  matters.  u  Don't 
give  'em  too  much,  Sammy,  and  they'll  wish  there  was  more ;  pull 
up  sharp."  But  how  many  of  our  readers  cannot  count  on  their 
fingers  the  few  occasions  when,  at  the  close  of  a  sermon,  they  really 
wished  for  more  ? 

The  art  of  "  pulling  up  sharp,"  indeed,  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, unless  we  take  some  such  rule  as  that  old  divine  who  suddenly 
closed  his  sermon  with  these  words  :  "  Now  is  it  tjme  for  me  to  ehutt 
the  booke,  for  I  see  the  Doctors*  men  coming  in,  and  wiping  their 
beardes,  from  the  alehouse."  J  But  this  is  hardly  a  safe  rule,  as 
every  sermon  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end:  the 
first  clear,  emphatic,  and  to  the  point ;  the  second  well  weighed, 
bright,  and  full  of  meaning  ;  the  third  swiftly  gathering  up  the 
threads  of  the  previous  argument  into  one  sharp  condensed  appeal  of 
pathos,  invective,  reasoning,  or  joyous  praise.  ISot  that  the  preacher 
need  be  bound  by  any  one  fixed  plan  of  arrangement — always  a 
firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  and  lastly ;  nor  indeed  any  severe  and 
exact  separation  of  his  discourse  into  formal  parts.  Some  subjects 
may  require  this  kind  of  treatment ;  others  are  better  without  it* 
All  mannerism  is  bad,  whether  it  relates  to  the  broad  divisions  of 
the  sermon  or  its  more  special  style  of  phraseology.  To  seixe  and 
engage  the  attention,  the  style  should  be  as  varied  and  full  of  rapid 
changes  as  possible.  After  a  simple  statement  of  doctrine  or  fact, 
neatly  and  tersely  expressed,  may  come  in  rapid  succession  a  set  of 
brief,  pointed  questions,  bringing  out  into  hold  relief  the  exact  prac- 
tical lesson  which  the  sermon  is  meant  to  teach.  Here  and  there 
may  come  a  sentence  or  two  of  tender,  passionate  pleading ;  a  voice 
of  mercy  and  warning,  or  of  fierce  invective,  in  plain,  manly,  loving 
words.    Th^n  may  follow  a  few  pithy  sentences  in  the  shape  of  pro- 


*  Felthum's  li  ReBolvni,*'  p.  152.  t  Voltaire.1 

J  t  Sermons  by  Rev,  R,  Kettle,  President  of  Trin.  Coll*,  Oxon.  1576. 
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verbs.  "  It  is  well  to  clench  a  nail  so  that  it  cannot  slip  back  after 
it  be  driven  home,  and  this  every  good  workman  takes  care  to  do.1'* 
A  sermon  had  better  have  too  much  salt  than  too  little.  Thus, 
speaking  of  sin  destroying  happiness  in  this  world  and  in  the  world 
to  come,  Tauler  sums  up  his  whole  moral  into  one  brief  sentence  : 
11  The  sinner  drags  the  harrow  in  this  life,  and  the  waggon  in  the 
next"  Equally  pungent  and  equally  good  are  such  as  these  : — "  Sin 
forsaken  is  the  surest  sign  of  sin  forgircn  ;  "  "  Never  be  afraid  to  doubt 
if  you  wish  to  believe  ; n  "  Never  mind  how  you  die,  but  be  sure  you 
live  well  jfl  "  What  we  weave  in  time  we  must  wear  in  eternity; " 
"  A  ripe  Christian  is  always  a  humble  one — the  ears  of  barley  which 
bear  most  fruit  always  hang  the  lowest "  Did  Christ  die,  and  shall 
sin  lire  t**  "  The  world  says,  '  Seeing  is  believing  ; 1  the  Gospel  says, 
'  Believing  is  seeing ; 1 "  "  When  every  one  sweeps  his  own  door,  the 
street  is  soon  clean/*  A  sermon  seasoned  with  salt  of  this  kind  is 
the  best  antidote  against  drowsiness  either  in  the  parson  or  his 
hearers. 

Among  the  most  fatally  soporific  of  sermons  arc  those  which  flow 
on  in  one  dead,  level  groove,  without  a  check,  and  yet  seem  to  say 
nothing,  and  if  listened  to  for  ever  would  do  no  more;  which  teach 
the  bearers  nothing  that  should  be  done,  and  nothing  to  be  left 
undone,  to  make  them  wiser  or  better,  or  to  help  them  to  fight  the 
great  battle  of  life ;  but  only  to  agree  with  some  special  views  of  the 
preacher's  on  a  disputed  text.  Others,  again,  fail  because  written 
as  if  the  whole  congregation  were  all  open,  notorious  shiners,  or  all 
securely  safe  among  the  elect ;  as  if  the  race  of  men  were  divided 
into  but  two  sections  of  unspeakably  good  and  irretrievably  bad ;  in 
which  case,  says  an  old  divine,  "where  be  the  men  of  neutral  tint, 
neither  good  nor  bad  t M  What  becomes  of  all  the  varied  grades  and 
conditions  of  men,  answering  to  the  snares,  and  follies,  and  ignorance, 
and  carelessness,  and  mistakes  about  us  in  the  world  ?  What  becomes 
of  the  stony  ground  where  the  seed  could  take  no  root  for  want  of 
depth  to  grow  in — of  the  seed  snatched  away  by  evil  birds  before  it 
could  put  forth  a  leaf,  or  trampled  under  foot  by  the  way-side  ? 
What  is  to  be  done  for  the  seed  which  is  slowly  dying  for  want  of 
air  and  light  and  dew,  and  yet  has  in  it  the  germs  of  life  eternal? 

These,  and  many  other  such  causes,  all  help  to  make  preaching  the 
dull,  profitless,  barren  labour  it  so  often  is  ;  but  the  most  fruitful  of 
all  evils,  the  true  fom  cf  origo  mali,  is  that  traffic  in  MS,  sermons 
now  carried  on  among  the  clergy  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  We 
speak  of  the  traffic  as  most  enormous  because  every  religious  news- 
paper teems  with  advertisements,  and  every  bookseller's  catalogue 

•  "Papers  on  Preaching/*  p.  90.    A  moat  pointed  and  brilliant  vn  a  most 

dillicult  subject ;  and  n»  full  of  good  feeling  as  good  senee. 
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with  special  announcements,  of  ready-made  discourses  of  every  pos- 
sible shade  of  orthodoxy,  and  at  every  variety  of  price  ranging  from 
sixpence  to  thirty  shillings,  and  in  rare  eases  to  two  guineas.  The 
writers  of  these  things  are,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the  most  part  clergy- 
men ;  but  the  demand  has  of  late  so  greatly  increased,  and  trade 
become  so  brisk,  that  many  unauthorized  hands  have  entered  on  the 
speculation,  and  with  apparent  success*  Out  of  a  host  of  advertise- 
ments now  before  us  we  can  but  select  a  few,  so  as  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  operations  are  carried  on.  The  usual 
style  of  advertisement  is  of  this  kind : — 

"  Lithographed  Sermons. — Original,  Plain,  Practical  Sermons.  Edited 

by  Rev.  .    See  extract  of  Review  from  1  The  Literary  Churchman/  in 

*  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette.1 *' 

or  occasionally  varied — by  the  same  editor — as  follows : — 

"  Original,  Plain,  Practical  Sermons. — Circulation  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  Clergy.    For  Private  Circular,  apply  by  letter. 

f*  Specimen  Sermons  are  lent,  on  the  conditions  therein  named,  without 
any  charge  but  that  of  postage.  Quarterly  subscription,  13a.  6<l>  Address, 
&c.  &o/' : 

in  which  the  reverend  divine  offers,  not  only  to  sell  but  to  lend, 
sermons  to  those  who  are  too  lazy,  or  unable,  to  write  for  themselves. 
Or,  in  a  third  form,  which  only  varies  from  the  other  two  by 
demanding  of  the  purchaser  his  name,  and  giving  a  different 
address : — 

"  Original,  Plain,  Practical  Sermons.- — Tho  circulation  of  this  Litho- 
graphic Periodical  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  Clergy. 

11  Quarterly  subscription,  for  Thirteen  Sermons,  13*.  6</. 

11  For  Private  Circular,  containing  full  particulars,  apply  by  letter  to  tho 
Editor.    Name  required  and  given*    Address,  &c,  &c." 

This  gentleman  tells  us  the  exact  price  of  his  goods,  so  that  the 
purchaser  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  if  the  thirteen  bought  dis- 
courses turn  out  as  dry  and  useless  as  his  own  compositions,  he  can 
but  lose  his  dozen  shillings.  But,  in  the  case  of  *v  Fritz/1  the  next 
comer,  he  may  risk  half-a-guinea  on  a  single  venture,  and  after  all 
get  nothing  preacliable. 

"  Sermons. — A  Clergyman  will  be  glad  to  write  an  original  one  every 
week.    Strictly  confidential.    Addn^s  Fritz .  .U\  Oi.r." 

The  nextr — "nn  M.A,  of  Oxford" — is  rather  bolder;  and  though 
the  price  of  his  wares  is  not  stated,  he  refers  his  customer,  though  in 
a  mysterious  fashion,  to  tho  John  Bull  for  a  character : — 

"Pakochul  Skrmoss,  edited  by  an  M.A.  of  Oxford. — This  Periodical  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  Clergy.  Sermons  for  S.P.G.,  and  the  season,  now 
ready.    See  1  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  f  for  a  reviow  in  the  1  John  Bull : '  " 
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with  the  additional  information  that  none  but  the  clergy  need 
apply,  as  if  any  other  human  being  in  his  senses  but  a  parson,  hard 
up  for  next  Sunday's  duty,  was  likely  to  buy  a  lithographed 
sermon  ! 

All  these,  and  a  score  of  other  such  compilers,  date  from  London, 
and  can  but  refer  to  the  newspapers  as  vouchers  for  their  ability ; 
but  M  X,  Y.  Z./'  who  speaks  from  the  wilds  of  the  country,  some- 
where down  in  Wales,  is  of  a  far  more  ambitious  turn,  and  claps  cm 
an  additional  five  shillings  on  the  round  dozen  : — 

"  Original  Sermons,  solely  for  Clerical  use* — In  clear  MB.  lithography. 
Edited  by  a  beneficed  Clergyman,  late  Travelling  Fellow  and  Chancellor's 
Medallist  of  his  University.  For  Private  Circular  and  Sermon,  enclose 
eighteen  stamps  to  Rev.  .    Sermons  for  Missions,  &c.  &c."  : 

and  considering  the  honour  of  preaching  the  sermons  of  a  f<  Travel* 
ling  Fellow  and  Chancellor's  Medallist'* — to  say  nothing  of  a 
"  beneficed  clergyman  " — three  shillings  per  Sunday  is  not  dear. 
Or,  if  the  intending  purchaser  prefers  a  discourse  that,  like  an  old 
violin,  has  acquired  tone  from  frequent  use — or,  like  good  wine, 
grown  mellow  with  age — there  are  five  hundred  such  to  be  had  at 
about  threepence  each,  among — 

4<  MSS.  Sermons. — 500  Sermons,  Manuscript,  Lithographed,  and  Printed* 
the  property  of  a  deceased  Clergyman,  and  suited  for  a  village  congrega- 
tion, to  be  told  for  £5.  Specimens  sent  on  enclosing  four  stumps.  Ad- 
dress, &c,  &c,M 

Here  the  property  is  still  vested  in  a  "  deceased  clergyman '  but 
how  negotiations  for  tho  sale  are  to  be  carried  on  with  the  proprietor 
is  not  so  clear. 

If  these  don't  suit  him,  and  he  is  inclined  to  speculate  as  high  as 
ninepence  a  discourse,  he  can  at  once  buy  stock  to  the  extent  of 
eight  hundred  : — 

"MS.  Sebmoxs  (800),  suited  for  a  town  or  country  congregation,  and 
beautifully  written.  Tone,  moderate  High  Church.  Arranged  for  all 
Sundays  and  Saints'  Days,  and  on  general  subjects*    Price       :  M 

with  this  additional  security,  that  the  goods  are  beautifully  written, 
and  warranted  as  equally  good  for  town  and  country  wear.  But  if 
still  unsatisfied,  and  he  only  bo  a  sound,  evangelical  Churchman, 
willing,  however,  to  rise  to  the  extravagance  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  a  sermon,  a  friend  is  waiting  to  accommodate  him ;  thus: — 

11  Sound  Evangelic  An  Chtjrchmen  are  offered  tho  use  of  the  Sermons  of 
an  Incumbent  of  known  ability,  clearly  lithographed,  and  confidentially 
supplied  on  very  reasonable  terms.  Specimen  Sermon  and  circular  for 
eighteen  stamps.    Address  (allowing  time  for  reply),  &c*  &c," 

But  he  must  not  be  impatient  of  a  reply,  nor  must  he  fail  to  give  his 
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name  in  full  when  applying,  as  initials  are  declined  in  transactions 
of  this  kind,  A  «  sound  evangelical  Churchman"  need  not  be  afraid 
to  mention  his  name— of  course  in  confidence. 

But  if  lithographed  discourses  will  not  serve  his  purpose  (and 
sharp  eyes  in  the  gallery  are  sometimes  apt  to  be  suspicious),  there 
is  still  hope  for  him.    A  reverend  and  rural  divine  offers — 

'*  MSS.,  not  Lithographs. — Sole  copies,  if  wished.  Name  given  and 
required.    Address  Rev.  M.A." 

Some  ninety  years  ago  Cowper  described  this  gentleman's  business  to 

the  very  life,  as  pertaining  not  only  to  the  M8S.,  but — 

■'To  accent,  tone,  and  emphasis  in  accre," 

Nor  is  even  this  all : — 

*'  He  grind*  divinity  of  other  days 
Down  into  modern  use ;  transforms  old  print 
To  zig-zag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 
Of  gallery  critics  hy  a  thousand  arts."  * 

If  in  search  of  discourses  of  a  still  more  original  kind,  the  preacher 
may  select  from  some  hundreds,  which  would  seem,  at  the  first 
glance,  to  be  the  joint  composition  of  a  M  deceased  rector"  and  his 
"  eiecutors: " — 

M  Five  Hundred  to  Six  Hundred  Original  Manuscript  Sermons,  by  a 
deceased  Hector  in  Berks,  an  M.A.  of  Oxford,  very  legibly  written,  for  sale, 
hy  the  executors.    To  be  seen  at  the  office  of  ,H 

The  price  of  these  unique  discourses  is  not  mentioned;  but  the 
joint  efforts  of  a  deceased  rector,  and,  say,  a  living  churchwarden  or 
two,  must  produce  fruit  of  the  rarest  kind. 

The  next  purveyor  on  our  list  can  boaat  neither  of  rectorial  nor 
collegiate  honours.  Neither  Cambridge  nor  Oxford  derives  lustre 
from  his  labours,  which,  nevertheless,  may  be  illustrious  at  St. 

 ,  and  a  single  blast  from  his  own  trumpet  will  show'what  an 

accomplished  musician  he  is  on  that  noble  instrument : — 

"  MS.  Sermons,  original,  striking,  and  eloquent,  supplied  to  Clergymen. 
Terms  10*,  per  quarter.  Apply  to  E.  M.  H.t  Post-office,  St.  ,  &c.  Ac." 

To  become  u  original,  striking,  und  eloquent "  for  ten  shillings  a 
quarter  is  as  cheap  nnd  useful  an  immortality  as  the  heart  even  of 
the  moat  ambitious  curate  can  desire — unless,  indeed,  he  wishes 
to  emulate  the  fame  of  the  late  Canon  Stowell  in  his  popular  dis- 
courses at  Manchester,  Even  then  his  case  is  not  hopeless.  By 
writing  to  "  X.  Y.  Z./*  he  may  possibly  secure  some  of  that  lively 
divine's  effusions,  though  they  are  mainly  offered  to  the  trade : — 

"  The  late  Canon  Stowell's  Sermons, — To  Publishers  » — The  Adver- 
tiser has  the  exclusive  possession  of  MS.  Reports,  from  the  Notes  of  a 
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Verbatim  Shorthand  Writer,  of  nearly  100  of  the  latest  Sermons,  on  the 
leading  Theological  Subjects  of  the  day,  preached  byfcthe  lato  Itev.  Cakok 
Stowell,  M.A.    Address,  &c.  &c." 

Such  are  a  few,  out  of  some  scores  of  similar  advertisements,  cut 
from  the  public  papers,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  more  open 
and  notorious  channels  through  which  the  traffic  in  sermons  is 
carried  on.  But  we  have  yet  to  notice  a  much  quieter,  though  not 
less  extensive,  branch  of  the  system,  of  which  few  but  it*  ingenious 
authors,  and  their  victims  among  the  country  clergy,  are  at  all 
aware.  The  plan  is  to  send  by  post  to  the  vicar  a  clear,  neatly 
lithographed  sermon,  with  a  polite  note  from  the  editor,  mention- 
ing the  cost  of  the  article — say  fifteen  stamps — but  begging  the 
receiver  not  to  trouble  himself  to  sent  it  back  to  its  parent — even  if 
not  required,*  In  a  few  cases  tho  vicar  tosses  the  thing  into  his 
waste-paper  basket,  and  forgets  all  about  it.  More  frequently  he 
takes  the  bait  at  once— and  sends  back  the  fifteen  stamps ;  but  still 
more  often  it  happens  that  the  spurious  discourse  is  rather  indig- 
nantly thrust  aside  into  the  sermon  drawer,  neither  frankly  condemned 
nor  fully  approved.  There  it  lies,  perhaps  for  months,  unused,  until 
at  last,  on  some  hapless  rainy  day,  when  the  vicarial  hand  has  lost  its 
cunning  for  the  hour,  just  in  the  nick  of  time  that  smooth,  respectable 
lithograph  turns  up  once  more.  It  really  seems  not  so  badly  written, 
after  all,  and  with  a  little  correction  will  do  admirably.  80  saya 
the  vicar ;  and  so  do  not  say  his  sleepy  congregation  on  the  next 
Sunday  morning.  Within  a  month  or  two  from  that  date  comes  a 
polite  note  from  the  reverend  the  lithographer^  "  hoping  that  his  bread 
has  not  been  cast  upon  the  waters  in  vain,  but  has  been  found 
useful,"  &c.  &t\  In  reply,  the  next  day,  he  receives  his  fifteen 
stamps. 

A  third  branch  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  still  more  quiet  but 
not  less  systematic  way,  by  means  of  private  circulars  and  prospectuses, 
which  are  distributed  in  considerable  numbers  through  the  country, 
and  are  sent  in  shoals  to  any  one  in  want  of  a  special  sermon.  Out 
of  a  string  of  such  things  we  select  a  few  of  the  most  salient,  which 
tell  their  own  story.    We  copy  them  verbatim, 

A.  ,  a  young  person,  not  likely  ever  to  preach,  has  written  some 
excellent  Sermons,  and  offers  them  at  5s,  each. 

B.  ,  a  gentleman,  offers  to  write  on  subjects  of  deep  interest  at  two 
guineas  and  a  half  each  ;  "  the  lowest  sum  to  compensate  for  his 
labours." 

•  A  note  on  the  cover  of  the  Boimon  begs  the  receiver,  if  ho  proaoh  it  in  any  one  of 
ft  certain  range  of  parishes,  to  uao  Text  A  ;  if  in  any  of  a  certain  other  lilt,  to  use 
Text  B. 
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C.  offers  brilliant  Sermons  on  all  subjects,  at  5s.  each ;  "  promises 
strict  secrecy*" 

D.  will  be  happy  to  write  Sermons,  in  doctrine  and  style  fit  for 
any  congregation;  from  25  to  30  minutes  long ;  at  £1  10s.  for 
Four.    Specimen  sheet  enclosed. 

E.  offers  any  number  of  Sermons  at  three  guineas  a  dozen. 

F.  offers  Discourses,  "eloquent  or  simple,  High  or  Low,"  at  a 
guinea  each. 

G.  is  ready  to  write  on  any  given  Texts  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  guineas. 

H.  is  prepared  to  write  any  number  of  Discourses,  K  of  a  high 
order  of  composition,  and  legible but  early  application  is 
necessary ;  price  one  guinea  each. 

tm  offers  a  Sermon  of  a  satisfactory  kind,  legibly  written,  for  5*, 
J.  has  been  u  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  of  deceased  Sermons," 

and  offers  for  a  crown  M  two  Discourses  worth  £2." 
K.  and  L.  both  offer  <f  as  many  Sermons  as  are  wanted  for  2*.  6</. 

each,  legibly  written." 
M.,  long  used  to  the  work,  is  ready  to  write  on  any  text  at  10*.  a 
Sermon,  or  15$.  for  two. 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold, 
but  enough  have,  we  think,  been  cited  to  show  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  traffic  which  we  regard  as  the  main  root  of  the  whole  evil, 
of  dull  preaching  and  sleepy  congregations.  To  reach  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  a  man  must  preach  out  of  his  own  heart,  On  this 
depend  the  whole  life,  fire,  spirit,  and  unction  of  what  he  has  to 
say.  Into  the  tame  words  of  a  hack  it  is  all  but  impossible  that 
he  can  ever  breathe  true  life,  especially  when  conscious,  as  he  must 
be,  that  he  is  passing  them  off  for  his  own,  and  so  far  deceiving  the 
people  whom  he  professes  to  be  leading  into  the  ways  of  truth. 
Tameness  and  insipidity  inevitably  befall  him  ;  he  finds  himself 
reading  when  he  ought  to  be  preaching ;  and  unreality  follows  him 
from  the  giving  out  of  the  text  to  the  closing  benediction.  "  How 
is  it,"  once  said  a  learned  divine  to  Garrick,  "that  in  expounding 
truth  we  produce  so  little  effect,  while  you  touch  the  deepest  feel* 
ings  of  your  audience  by  the  representation  of  fiction?"  "Because,"  * 
was  the  answer,  "  I  recite  fiction  as  if  it  were  truth,  while  you  deal 
with  truths  as  if  they  were  fictions."  "  Such  a  man  preaches  because 
he  wonts  to  say  something,  not  because  he  has  something  to  say,"  * 
Dealing  with  thoughts  which  have  never  issued  bright  and  new- 
born from  his  own  brain,  clothed  in  words  never  coined  in  his  own 
mint,  he  is  far  more  their  slave  than  their  muster,  and  rejoices  over 

•  Whately. 
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his  final  paragraph  with  a  satisfaction  only  exceeded  by  that  of  Ilia 
hearers.  Cowper,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  detection  of  all  shams 
even  in  things  religions,  describes  the  performances  of  one  cla^s 
of  such  men  with  bitter  but  just  irony.  He  calk  such  preachers 
m  things :  " — 

u  The  thingp*thnt  mount  the  pulpit  with  a  slap, 
And  then  skip  down  again  ;  pronounce  ft  text, 
Cry  Hem  !  and  rending  what  they  never  wrote 
Just  twenty  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene/1  1 

"True  eloquence,"  says  Blunt,  f  "  must  be  the  voice  of  one  earnestly 
endeavouring  to  deliver  his  own  soul,  the  outpouring  of  ideas  rush- 
ing for  a  vent,"  But  how  is  a  man  to  grow  earnest  in  delivering 
the  soul  of  an  eightoen-penny  lithograph  Y  How  is  the  heart  of 
such  a  one  to  grow  hot  within  him,  till  the  fire  kindles,  and  at  the 
last  he  speaks  with  his  tongue? 

"  When  you  preach/'  says  a  great  modern  master  of  oratory  4  tl  be  real ; 
say  to  yourself,  *  Now  I  must  get  into  the  so  hearts  some  truth  from  God  ; — 
strike  as  one  that  would  make  a  dint  upon  their  shield  of  hardness,  yea, 
and  smite  through  it  to  their  heart  of  hearts,  speak  straight  home  to  them, 
us  you  would  U  u'  your  life,  or  counsel  your  son,  or  call  your  dearest  friend 
from  a  burning  house,  in  plain,  strong,  earnest  words.' 11 

But  who  can  smite  heartily  with  a  sword  that  he  has  never  proved, 
or  rise  to  a  noble  en  erg)'  of  passion  when  lettered  by  the  cold  pro- 
priety of  words  that  he  never  wrote  ? 

Beyond  all  doubt,  if"  freedom,  fire,  and  force"  are  three  indis- 
pensable qualities  in  a  man  who  is  to  speak  with  effect,  those  words 
must  be  his  own ;  otherwise  he  is  in  danger  of  freezing  before  his 
work  is  done ;  and  if  he  freezes,  every  hearer  is  in  peril  of  the  same 
icy  chill. 

11  Flet  si  Here  jubes,  gaudet  gaudere'eoactus," 

is  a  truth  which,  as  it  applies  to  all  oratory,  applies  with  double 
force  to  the  preacher  of  sermons.  As  he  is,  so  while  he  speaks  wiU 
be  his  people.  If  he  be  cold,  and  dull,  and  dreary,  and  long-winded, 
and  pointless,  over  the  hearts  and  faces  of  his  people  will  steal  the 
inevitable  echo  of  his  own  dulness  and  vacuity,  in  drooping  eyelids, 
uneasy  snatches  of  sleep,  and  unutterable  weariness.  If  he  rises  to 
life  and  animation,  and  grows  great  with  the  greatness  and  joy  of 
the  truth  he  has  to  deliver,  they  will  rise  with  him ;  they  will  be 
flushed  with  the  rapture  of  the  same  divine  hopes,  share  in  his  burn- 
ing faith,  and  with  his  eyes  see  the  things  eternal  and  unseen*  But, 
to  achieve  this,  ho  mu&t  nut  only  apeak  his  own  words,  but  deliver 

•  "The  Tirac-piece,"  f  "  Papers  on  Preaching,"  p.  221. 

I  Wilberfowe, 
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them  with  living  energy  of  speech  and  gesture.  *'  Why  are  wg 
natural  everywhere  but  in  the  pulpit  tnm  Elsewhere  a  man  utters 
his  warmest  feelings,  "not  with  his  mouth  alone,  but  his  whole 
body ;  he  articulates  with  every  limb,  and  talks  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  thousand  voices."  Hut,  too  often  the  preacher  ,c  clings  to  his 
velvet  cushion  with  either  hand,  keeps  his  eye  riveted  on  his  book, 
speaks  of  the  ecstasies  of  joy  and  fear  with  a  voice  and  with  a  face 
which  indicate  neither,  and  pinions  his  body  and  soul  into  one  atti- 
tude of  limb  and  thought,  for  fear  of  being  called  theatrical  and 
affected."  What  can  come  of  such  preaching  as  this  but  slumber  or 
empty  benches  ? 

As  to  sturdy  old  Sam  Johnson's  vehement  dictum,  M  That  no  cor- 
poral action  has  anything  to  do  with  theological  truth,"  f  it  is  little 
more  than  a  sounding  fallacy.  No  outward  connection  may  be  traced 
between  a  theological  truth  and  the  gesture  that  enforces  it,  more 
than  between  action  and  tho  utterance  of  any  other  truth  not  theo- 
logical ;  yet  tone,  and  modulation  of  voice,  and  gesture  may  all  unite 
in  one  living  energy,  and  give  wings  to  words  which  otherwise  would 
fall  lifeless  to  the  ground.  A  single  look  may  speak,  and  one  action 
of  the  outstretched  hand  attain  living  eloquence  whore  speech  fails. 
The  hands  speak  for  themselves,  "  By  them  we  ask,  we  promise,  we 
invoke,  we  dismiss,  we  threaten,  we  entreat,  we  express  fear,  joy, 
grief,  our  doubts,  our  assent,  our  penitence."  f  Hand,  voice,  tone, 
look,  and  gesture,  therefore,  must  all  unite  in  the  preaching  of  the 
sermon  ;  that  the  whole  man  may  appeal  to  tho  hearts  and  intellects 
of  his  hearers  with  the  fullest  tide  of  power,  dignity,  and  passion  that 
he  can  command. 

If  the  preacher  has  neither  ability  nor  time  to  write  his  own 
sermons,  if  he  has  no  strength  to  dig  for  materials  in  his  own  quarry, 
or,  worse  still,  has  no  quarry  of  his  own  to  dig  in,  let  him  at  least 
turn  to,  and  dig  heartily,  in  that  of  some  other  man.  The  conscience 
that  forbids  him  to  steal,  imperatively  urges  him  to  provide  the  best 
possible  nourishment  for  his  flock.  Let  him  take  some  short,  pointed, 
practical  sermon  by  a  well-known  standard  writer,  read  it  carefully, 
digest,  and  rewrite  it  in  his  own  words.  Nothing  can  be  a  better 
exercise,  nothing  so  well  set  off  his  own  scanty  ability,  while  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  sharpen  it  into  future  activity.  For  the  busy,  over- 
worked man  no  other  plan  will  absorb  so  small  an  amount  of  time, 
with  so  good  a  result.  For  the  absolutely  lazy  man,  who  buys  a 
nine-penny  lithograph  rather  than  undergo  the  toil  of  writing,  there 
is  no  remedy.  Far  better  for  him  to  quit  a  profession  for  which  he 
is  wholly  unfitted,  and  which  he  would  have  done  well  never  to  have 


•  Sydney  Smith.  t  "  Essay  on  Preaching;." 
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entered ;  rather  than  continue  to  rely  on  the  labours  of  some  anony- 
mous scribbler  for  the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  is  a  burden  to  him- 
self, or  the  attainment  of  honour  and  credit  to  which  he  has  no 
right. 

Whether  a  sermon  had  better  be  written  or  extempore,  is  far  too 
wide  a  question  to  be  discussed  within  our  present  limits.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Study  and  careful  preparation  are 
necessary  in  either  case.  If  an  extemporary  style  claim  for  itself  a 
fresher,  brighter,  and  more  flowing  life,  a  written  sermon  has  the 
better  chance  of  being  accurate,  correct,  and  clearly  arranged ;  it  has 
the  advantage  of  revision  as  well  as  of  previous  study,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why,  if  well  written,  and  well  delivered,  it  should  not  have 
all  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  an  extempore  discourse.  Good  sense 
will  keep  both  within  proper  limits,  and  good  feeling  will  exclude 
from  the  one  all  that  is  inadmissible  into  the  other.  All  that  wo 
now  contend  for  is  that  in  either  case  the  preacher  should  have  made 
the  sermon  absolutely  his  own,  and  abjure  ready-made  goods  as 
resolutely  as  he  would  second-hand  clothing,*  To  some  men  the 
utterance  of  a  dozen  extempore  sentences,  on  any  subject,  is  a  burden 
or  an  impossibility  ;  to  others,  an  easy  task  or  a  pleasure.  Bad  ex- 
tempore preaching  is  marked  by  intolerable  sameness  and  repetition  ; 
but  the  very  same  evil  may  befall  a  written  discourse,  and  make  both 
equally  soporific.  Every  man  must  decide  on  that  style  for  which  he 
feels  and  knows  himself  to  be  best  suited,  and  which  is  best  suited  for 
his  subject  and  for  his  people,  ftorue  of  our  greatest  masters  have 
been  extempore  preachers  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, — to  take  a  trio 
at  random, — Tillotson,  Saunderson,  and  South  utterly  failed. 

The  language  of  modern  sermons  savours  too  much  of  the  pulpit ; 
too  much  of  the  set,  or  section,  or  party  to  which  the  preacher  and 
his  people  belong ;  too  much  of  Sunday  phrases,  too  little  of  common 
life,  and  sometimes  too  much  of  well- trimmed  proprieties,  and  too 
little  of  the  plain,  old  Saxon  Bible,  Words  thus  used  soon  lose 
what  little  edge  or  sharpness  they  once  had,  and  cease  to  tell ;  instead 
of  coins,  they  become  mere  counters,  having  but  a  nominal  value, 
and  worthless  when  outside  their  own  narrow  circle.  Well-chosen, 
plain,'  common,  pointed  words  are  those  that  go  home  swiftest  to  the 
heart.  Novelty  in  the  subject-matter  is  scarcely  to  be  aimed  at ;  yet 
the  preacher  has  before  him  a  boundless  range  of  topics,  and  he  will 
do  well  who,  u  by  new  combinations  or  by  a  happier  style  of  iliustra- 

*  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  took  Toplady  mysteriously  to 
the  end  of  his  shop,  it  was  to  say  to  him,  41  Sir,  you  will  soon  ho  ordained,  and  have  not 
yet  laid  in  a  stock  of  sermons.  I  can  supply  you  with  as  many  acts  as  you  please, 
original  and  exeeUent,  for  a  trifle."  14  Sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  the  man  who  cannot,  or 
will  not,  make  his  own,  is  unfit  for  a  gown.  I  would  sooner  buy  ready-made  clothes/' 
H  Danube  ofFendud,"  »:iid  Osborne ;  "  I  have  sold  to  many  a  bishop  in  my  time." 
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tion,"  by  heartiness,  simplicity,  or  tender  grace,  "  shall  cause  men  to 
look  upon  old  truths  with  new  interest."* 

"  Dixeris  egregie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  junctura  novum." 

To  do  this,  let  him  study  sermons  and  commentaries  less,  but  life 
more.  Let  him  aim  at  showing  how  men  and  women  are  tried  and 
tempted  by  poverty  and  by  wealth,  by  ignorance  and  by  learning, 
and  all  the  other  varied  conditions  of  human  life ;  how  they  are 
misled  by  over-confidence,  doubt,  and  fear  ;  blinded  by  darkness  of 
their  own  making,  as  well  as  excess  of  light ;  how  they  sin,  and  suffer, 
and  are  led  to  ruin.  These  are  higher,  greater,  and  truer  topics  than 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  the  exact  date  of  the  millen- 
nium, or  the  rise  of  the  Little  Horn.  They  will  teach  men  to  live  as 
becomes  believers  in  another  and  a  better  world,  and  to  die  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  unto  eternal  life. 

B.  G.  Johns. 


*  "  Papers  on  Preaching." 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 


I. — THEOLOGICAL. 

A  Jlevietv  of  the  Itoctrinc  of  the  Eucharid.    By  DANIEL  Wateklaxd,  D,D. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Oxford  :  At  tho  Clarendon 

Press. 

THE  delegates  of  the  University  TreBa  at  Oxford  have  done  well  in  republishing 
in  a  separate  snd  cheap  form  the  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Eucharistic 
controversy  of  winch  the  Church  of  England  can  boast.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  Waterland  (and  at  times,  especially  in  his  writings  against  tho  Arians 
of  his  time,  there  is  a  hardness  and  want  of  sympathy  with  his  opponents  which 
t«-nd  to  repel  u>).  wo  must  at  least  acknowledge,  with  the  Bishop  of  Ltueoln, 
that  few  writers  of  his  own  age  or  ours  can  be  compared  with  him  in  his  wide 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with  tho  Christian  Fathers,  but  with  the 
Romish  theologians  and  the  writings  of  the  foreign  Reformers,1'  and  that  his 
work  is  always  done  honestly  and  thoroughly* 

It  is  seasonable,  at  a  timo  whon  men's  minds  are  bewildered  with  the  old 
disputes,  entangled  in  the  old  cobwebs,  led  back  by  devout  ami  _  -<  I  inn  to  old 
superstitions,  that  we  should  hear  tho  testimony  of  one  upon  whoso  orthodoxy 
there  has  nev< -r  rested  the  faintest  shadow  of  suspicion — whom  not  even  Mr.  R. 
H.  Froude  could  have  called  an* M  irreverent  IHssenter."  And  that  testimony  is 
clear,  precise,  uushrinkiug.  All  the  notions  which  Dr.  Pusey  and  Archdeacon 
Dexusou  ami  their  followers  thrust  upon  us,  11  local  presence  and  oral  manduea- 
tion  of  the  n*  wrum*  «ti,  m.!  I .-ss  than  eousubstantiutiou  aud  transubstantia- 
tiou,"  he  holds  to  be  tho  aftergrowth  of  the  change  which  passed  over  tho 
I  hurch's  doctrim?  in  the  seventh  century,  *'  all  issuing  from  the  same  source, 
all  springing  from  the  same  root ;  namely,  from  the  &ervili*  infirmitas  which 
St.  Austin  speaks  of,  the  mistaking  signs  for  things  and  figure  for  verity" 
(p.  OU). 

So,  too,  ho  bears  his  witness  against  tho  more  subtle  modifications  of  Romish 
doctrhn-s  us  wi  ll  ;h  Urn  more  rc»  kless  assertions  which  we  hnd  in  tho  journals 
and  pamphlets  of  tho  extreme  ritualist  s,  with  no  less  distinctness.  The  Eucharist 
is  a  $acrametUuin,  not  a  tatrifictmn.  If  called  a  "  sacrifice "  by  the  early 
Fathers,  it  was  "  by  a  metonymy  of  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified*4'  Their 
language  was  guarded,  carefully  guarded*  by  **  the  whole  tenor  of  their  doctrine 
cunceruiiJg  spiritual  sacriikes,  for  six  whole  centuries  together1'  (p.  QOo),  Even 
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the  more  cautious  phraseology  which  describes  it  as  a  *  *  commemorative  sacrifice/' 
expresses  no  more  than  that  it  is  a  **  commemoration  of  the  grand  sacrifice  " 
(p,  till).  The  only  true  sacrifice  is  not  that  of  the  elements,  but  11  the  prayers, 
praises,  and  Eucharistical  actions  "  (p.  614),  the  ci  living  sacrifice/'  the  offering 
of  which  in  our  present  Liturgy  follows  on  the  act  of  participation. 

We  commend  this  volume  to  the  study  of  all  who  wish  their  knowledge  on  so 
grave  a  matter  to  be  thorough t  and  are  not  satisfied  to  depend  upon  the  iteration 
of  a  few  phrases  in  pamphlets  and  declarations.  The  result  of  such  a  study  will, 
we  are  euro,  lead  them  to  wish  that  Mr.  Keble  had  never  been  persuaded  to 
alter  the  negative  in  the  line,  "  Not  in  the  hands,  but  in  the  heart/*  so  as  to 
build  up  the  things  which  he  seemed  to  have  destroyed,  and  to  see  that  if  vest- 
ments, and  lights,  and  incense,  are  more  than  aesthetic  accessories  of  worship 
—if  they  are,  as  they  are  said  to  be,  symbols  of  a  higher  localized  presence, 
calling  for  that  special  adoration  which  Waterland  is  not  afraid  to  stigmatize  as 
"  bread-worship,  '  there  are  good  reasons  for  discouraging  them,  even  though 
we  may  hesitate  to  adopt  the  policy  of  11  restraining"  them.  There  is  a  M  real 
presence,"  for  M  the  body  and  tlio  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  received 
by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper  j"  but  a  word  which  has  been  so  perverted 
needs  denning  and  explaining.  The  "real  presence/'  to  repeat  a  word  used  iu 
a  former  number,  is  dynamic,  not  substantial,  conditioned  by  tho  faith  and  love 
of  the  recipient,  a  special  instance  of  that  wider  **  presence 11  which  Christ  has 
promised  in  the  words,  tfc  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them/* 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Tatument — f'n'io-af.  / \>t:j<ti> ••'</,  *nvl 
Theological  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D,D.,  LL.Ia  London;  Longman*, 
Green,  &  Co,  1868, 

I  The  first  characteristic  of  Dr,  Davidson's  new  work  is  its  usefulness.  It  is  a 
readable  book,  overflowing  with  knowledge,  which  is  made  intelligible  to  the 
unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned.  The  New  Testament  writings  are  treated  of 
in  their  chronological  order,  beginning  with  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  ending  with  the  second  epistle  of  Peter.  All  questions  connected 
with  the  canonical  books— such  as  their  origin,  genuineness,  and  doctrinal 
peculiarities — are  discussed  freely,  and  according  to  tho  best  intentions  of  the 
author,  fairly,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  criticism.  We  might  describe 
Dr.  Davidson's  position  as  abotit  equally  removed  from  the  unpitying  (lestruc- 
tiveness  of  the  Tubingen  school  and  the  bibliolatry  of  the  orthodox  English 
preacher.  He  rarely  agrees  with  Baur.  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  St,  Paul's  eschatology  was  shaped  by  the  floating  helirf  of  his  da}-. 
Inspiration  did  not  lift  men  above  error*  He  rejects  the  accounts  of  tho 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  because  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  evangelists 
with  each  other.  Yet  he  maintains  that  Christianity  does  not  fall  with  the 
denial  of  this.  It  wets  on  His  stainless  conscience,  His  life  of  love  and  purity, 
His  words  of  truth,  His  embodiment  of  the  Father  to  mankind. 

We  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  progress  which  the  criticism  of  the  Bible 
has  made  in  our  day,  but  Bible  critics  have  their  weaknesses  as  well  as  other 
people.  If  the  orthodox  have  claimed  for  the  Bible  exemption  from  the  rules 
that  are  applicable  to  other  books,  it  is  no  less  true  that  some  critics  have 
been  unwilling  to  treat  it  with  even  the  fairness  which  is  due  to  every  book. 
If  Christianity  should  ever  be  proved  false,  it  will  be  found  on  inquiry  that  one 
cause  of  its  existing  so  long  was  the  extravagances  of  those  who  assailed  it ; 
and  m  with  the  Bible.  Of  the  first  epistle  of  John,  Eichhorn  says  that  its 
character  is  rhapsodical,  and  attributes  its  want  of  order  to  the  failure  of  John's 
memory.  Baur  speaks  of  its  childish  and  weak  repetitions.  Hilgenfeld,  on 
the  other  hand,  pronounces  it  rich  and  original  in  what  relates  to  tho  subjective 
intensive  life  of  Christianity  j  and  Dr,  Davidsou  speaks  of  its  tender  attractive- 
ness. There  was  a  London  rector  who  used  to  say  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  a 
man  to  trouble  himself  about  his  curates,  for  one  curate  was  just  as  good  as 
another.  On  reading  the  infinitely  ingenious  criticisms  of  learned  men  on  the 
Bible,  ordinary  people  would  say  as  the  London  rector  did  of  his  curates — no 
man  need  trouble  nimself  about  them,  for  one  Bible  critic  is  just  as  good  as 
another*   The  reasons  which  Dr.  Davidson  gives  for  the  un-Pauline  character 
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of  the  pastoral  epistles  are  so  thoroughly  beyond  our  capacity,  that  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  lament  the  obtuseness  of  our  own  understanding.  M  Alex- 
ander the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil ;  the  Lord  reward  him  according  to 
his  works," — this  savours,  says  Dr.  Davidson,  of  another  than  the  apostle.  If 
St.  Paul  had  been  writing  under  an  inspiration  which  made  him  perfect,  this 
criticism  would  have  been  just ;  but  on  the  critic's  own  theory  the  writer** 
aubiectivitTT  mingled  with  his  inspiration.  Now  Paul,  though  by  the  grace  of 
God  one  ot  tho  best  of  men,  was  by  nature  of  a  fiery  character,  and  some  of  the 
old  Adam  may  have  rushed  up  to  wish  that  tho  coppersmith  might  yet  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  works.  Again,  M 1  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it 
ignorantly  in  unbelief/'  Did  any  one  ever  suppose  that  the  writer  meant  that 
his  ignorance  was  either  the  efficient  or  the  instrumental  cause  of  his  salvation  ? 
Is  not  the  moaning  as  clear  as  tho  daylight,  that  sins  done  in  ignorance  are  not 
so  grievous  as  sins  against  light  P  Dr.  Davidson  thinks  St,  Paul  could  not  hare 
pronounced  such  a  harsh  judgment  on  the  Cretans  as  to  say  they  were  always 
liars.  Voltaire  says  that  "  in  this  passage  there  is  neither  oolitenese,  ability, 
nor  even  truth ;  "  but,  begging  Voltaire  s  pardon,  the  Apostle  and  the  prophH 
whom  he  quoted  were  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Cretans,  That  they  were  notorious  for  lying  is  indicated  by  an  ironical  passage 
in  Ovid— 

"  Crete*  erunt  testes,  noc  fingtmt  omnia  Crete*/ * 

Was  it  a  harsh  judgment  of  St.  Paul  to  remind  Titus  of  their  besetting  sin* 
that  ho  might  rebuke  thorn  more  sharply  ?  We  notice  these  three  arguments 
for  the  un-Paulinism  of  these  epistles,  but  all  the  others  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Davidson  appear  to  us  as  equally  wanting  in  validity  and  substance. 

The  great  and  absorbing  subject  of  Bible  criticism  is  the  four  Gospels.  Here 
Dr.  Davidson  is  unusually  moderate.  He  neither  seeks,  like  the  bibliolater,  to 
build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with  unteinpored  mortar,  nor,  like  the  destruc- 
tionist,  does  he  pull  down  for  the  mere  love  of  destruction.  He  dwells  on  the 
obvious  difficulties,  and  makes  the  most  of  them.  The  very  fact  that  such 
difficulties  do  exist  is  proof  sufficient  that  we  have  not  an  infallible  Bible,  for 
so  long  as  these  difficulties  are  thus  insoluble  by  any  ingenuity,  it  is  not  infallible 
to  «*.  Yet  there  are  many  considerations  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  his- 
torically the  four  Gospels  are  more  accurate  than  Dr.  Davidson  supposes  them 
to  be.  He  remarks  truly  that  the  evangelists  were  only  writers  of  memoirs  or 
fragmentary  notices  of  the  chief  events  in  tho  life  of  Jesus.  If  so,  it  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  in  different  fragmentary  notices  there  will  be  many  things 
which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  each  other,  just  because  we  havo  not  the  com- 
plete accounts,  which  would  give  us,  as  it  were,  tbe  connecting  or  explanatory 
links.  This  we  havo  always  felt  must  be  tho  case  as  to  the  birth  at  Bethlehem, 
and  the  return  to  Nazareth,  as  well  as  with  the  genealogies  given  by  Matthew 
and  Luke.  We  often  find  in  daily  life  the  stories  of  two  witnesses  perfectly  irre- 
concilable, and  a  third  witness  brings  out  some  new  facts  which  reconcile  tho 
statements  of  the  first  two.  It  is  incredible  that  Luke,  living  so  near  the  tune, 
could  havo  made  a  mistake  as  to  anything  so  public  as  a  general  taxation  or 
enrolment  of  the  people.  It  is  remarkable'  that  other  historians  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  date,  or  that  tho  one  to  which  he  refers  should  not  be  mentioned  in  profane 
histories.  Yet  it  is  not  always  conclusive  to  reason  from  omissions.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  we  have  more  knowledge  from  Latin  authors  than  Roman 
mythology,  and  yet  there  are  Latin  deities,  or  at  any  rate  names  of  Latin  deities, 
in  St,  Augustine  s  De  CivitnU  which  are  not  found  in  any  Roman  poet  or 
historian.  If  we  gave  tho  evangelists  the  same  credit  for  general  knowledge, 
discretion,  and  good  sense  which  we  claim  for  oursolves,  a  thousand  Gospel  diffi- 
culties would  disappear.  Does  Dr,  Davidson  really  believe  that  St.  Matthew 
had  such  a  supreme  love  of  the  ludicrous  as  to  represent  Jesus  entering  Jeru- 
salem riding  both  upon  an  ass  and  its  colt  in  order  to  fulBl  a  misinterpreted 
prophecy  in  Zechariah.  Johus's  first  disciples  were  certainly  very  slow  in 
understanding  many  things  ;  but  do  let  us  suppose  that  they  were  something 
better  than  fools. 

We  should  like  to  follow  Dr.  Davidson  to  St.  John's  Gospel,  where  we  differ 
from  him  very  materially ;  but  we  have  no  space  for  more.  The  great  question 
at  issue  is  not  the  truth  uf  Christianity,  but  on  what  foundation  docs  Christianity 
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rest — on  miracles,  or  on  its  internal  excellence  witnessing  of  itself  to  the  hearts 
And  consciences  of  men  ?  That  it  has  always  rested  on  the  latter  evidence  is  not 
to  be  questioned ;  but  if  there  was  nothing  special  about  the  mission  of  Josua, 
the  mind,  which  reasons*  is  not  satisfied,  because  it  wants  some  fact  outside  of 
its  own  subjectivity.  If  Jesus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  we  may  still  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  we  want  that  assurance  of  the  harvest  which 
the  first-  fruits  give  us.  True  it  is  that  this  assurance  depends  on  teetiraonv, 
and  is  therefore  not  the  same  as  if  we  saw  the  living  Christ  before  us.  In 
neither  case  have  wo  any  certainty  be3rond  that  internal  conviction  which  is  the 
substance  of  things  not  seen.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Divine  Being  that  we  should 
reach  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal  by  an  inward  elevation — 
by  a  conscience  void  of  offence.  We  walk  by  faith*  Let  us  then  walk  honestly, 
casting  ourselves  trustfully  on  the  groat  bosom  of  God. 

The  Hallowing  of  our  Common  Life.  Sermons  preached  mainly  at  St,  OabritVs 
Mim&to  Church t  Bromley.  By  Rev,  W,  Baikd.  London:  Mozley.  12 mo. 
Pp.  92* 

These  twelve  Bermons— preached,  the  author  tells  us,  from  notes— show 
signs  of  having  been  delivered  with  earnestness,  and  the  style,  if  sometimes 
inflated,  is,  on  the  whole,  vigorous.  The  repeated  praise  of  the  hearers  for 
listening  so  earnestly  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  publication.  Mr.  Baird 
has  given  us  a  few  critical  notes,  but  he  should  have  taken  a  little  more  pains 
with  bis  scholarship  in  the  sermons  themselves.  For  example,  he  has  a  sermon 
on  the  text,  "  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer,"  of  which  his  expla- 
nation isf  *•  It  is  no  harm*  says  the  Sunday  purchaser."  If  he  could  not  study 
either  Hebrew  or  LXX.  he  ought  to  have  known  the  difference  between  nought 
and  naught.    This  is  one  case  of  several  that  we  have  marked. 

Everlasting  Punishment  not  Everlasting  Pain,    By  Robert  BeyN0U)SON,  for 
nearly  forty  years  Minister  of  Upper  Hill  Street  Chapel,  Wisboach. 
London :  Elliot  Stock,    1867.    8vo.    Pp.  70* 
TttE  author,  being  in  bad  health,  gave  the  MSS.  of  these  five  sermons  to  a 
friend,  on  being  asked  to  publish  them.    We  take  leave  to  object  to  the  editor's 
praise  of  the  author.    With  friends,  of  course,  this  will  have  its  weight,  but 
it  has,  and  ought  to  have,  none  on  the  general  public.    The  view  of  Mr. 
Heynoldson  is  that  of  Annihilation*    It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  discuss 
here  this  most  tremendous  of  all  subjects.    We  can  only  say  that  the  author 
maintains  his  views  with  moderation,  thoughtfulness,  and  reverence ;  and  his 
exegesis  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  bear  upon  the  subject  is  remarkable 
for  its  carefulness  and  (as  far  as  we  can  judge)  for  its  scholarship. 

The  Word  made  Flesh.  Short  Family  Reading*  on  the  Gospels  for  Sundays, 
London :  W.  Hunt.  8vo.  Pp.  463. 
These  readings,  we  are  told,  wero  written  for  a  family  residing  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  church,  by  a  member  of  it  confined  to  the  bed  by  illness.  Under 
any  circumstances  it  would  therefore  be  unkind  to  criticise  it  severely.  But 
the  book  requires  no  forbearance ;  it  is  the  production  of  much  zealous  and 
judicious  study,  and  is  marked  by  an  unobtrusive  piety  which  the  sick-bed  is 
so  well  calculated  to  call  forth. 

Home  Sunduys.    By  the  Rev.  G*  Evehaed.  London :  W.  Hunt  12mo*  Pp.  2^1. 

Tins  is  a  volume  of  readings  which,  we  suppose,  were  once  sermons.  If  not 
quite  up  to  the  average  standard,  they  are  very  near  it*  Each  one  is  ended 
with  some  poetry,  mostly  original.  We  know  of  no  other  remark  which  seems 
required,  except  that  the  anecdotes,  of  which  there  are  many,  seem  wanting  in 
point* 

Fellowship :  Letters  addressed  to  my  Sister  Mourners,    London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

1868, 

c  Tras  is  a  very  touching,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  sensible  little  book.  It 
is  written  by  a  mourner,  and  in  the  earnest  desire  to  grapple  with  the  realities, 
not  the  mere  conventionalities,  of  the  sorrow  of  a  life-bereavement.  It  breathes 
throughout  the  truest  Christian  spirit,  while  it  deprecates  and  repudiates  nine- 
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tenths  of  what  is  commonly  proffered  as  Christian  comfort.  Solitude  in  a  crowd 
is  not  so  dreary,  as  tho  greater  part  of  the  heartless  commonplace*  which  are 
uttered  and  written  by  religious  friends  to  one  stricken  with  the  loss  as?  a 
beloved  object  But  those  who  are  thus  stricken  will  find  none  of  these  in  the 
work  before  m>  One  specimen  only  we  will  give,  serving  to  illustrate  what  wo 
have  »aid 

*  People  tell  you  very  seriously  that  yon  mart  pat  God  into  the  place  of  him  who  has 
been  taken  from  you— and  thus  add  another  to  the  many  high -sounding  fallacies  with 
which  tho  mourner  is  tantalised.  For  if  it  be  a  sin  to  put  the  creature  into  the  place 
of  the  Creator,  it  »  surely  worse  still  to  attempt  the  converse,  Christ  has  taught  us 
that  w»!  must  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  every  higher  faculty  of  our  being — and  our 
neighbour  <u  wtomHm,  The*e  are,  therefore,  two  different  kinds  of  love,  or  they  would 
not  have  been  so  stringently  and  separately  described,  aad  an  attempt  to  put  either  fat 
the  other  is  as  senseless  as  it  is  profane.  Leave,  therefore,  all  straining  at  such  nncom- 
passable  abstractions.  Thanks  be  to  God,  our  hearts  are  elastic,  or  we  could  never 
fulfil  His  gr*ai  law  of  love  to  those  made  in  His  image.  Yet  even  this  love,— 
philanthropy,— though  eijNinded  to  the  utmost,  will  never  fill  the  vacant  niche.  No 
one  being,  or  number  of  beings,  ever  really  takes  the  place  of  another."— (Pp.  93— 95.) 


IL — HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The  Hiiionj  of  France.   By  Eybe  Evans  Crowe.   In  Five  Volumes.   VoL  V. 
London:  Longmans,  1868. 

Tub  concluding  volume  of  thin  work,  which  the  author  just  lived  to  complete, 
commoncea  at  the  establishment  of  tho  Convention  in  1795  and  closes  with  the 
Imperial  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  in  bS.}2.  The  portentous  events  that 
crowded  this  half  century  could  have  been  treated  only  in  a  most  summary 
way  in  tho  space  allotted  to  them,  and  it  would  be  simply  unfair  to  expect 
within  this  compass  a  military  narrative  conducted  with  the  animation  of  Napier 
or  Alison  or  such  portraitures  as  those  of  Macaulay  or  Motley,  "To  »ive  a 
clear  yet  succinct,  a  well  studied  and  digestive  history 11  was  the  writer's  object. 
Nor  will  any  detailed  exhibition  of  authorities  bo  looked  for  by  the  readers  for 
whom  the  work  is  intended.  Whether  the  space  has  been  mapped  out  in  due 
proportions  to  the  subjects  may  be  doubted ;  as  all  the  Napoleonic  wars  occupy 
not  many  more  nuges  than  tie  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  and 
fewer  than  the  reign  of  Louis -Philippe  and  tho  succeeding  republic.  When 
therefore  the  English  reader  turns  to  the  story  of  the  grand  contest  of  those 
modern  times,  in  which  his  interest  ought  to  be  perpetually  kept  alive,  and 
inquires  about  lionaparte's  Egyptian  campaign,  the  Feninsular  struggle,  and 
tho  Battle  of  Waterloo,  he  finds  a  few  facts  put  together  for  him  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  consult  the  annals  of  his  own  country.  And  indeed  we  must  allow 
that  no  moro  than  a  brief  summary  of  such  times  would  be  possible  in  a  work 
like  this-  We  are  however  constrained  to  think  that  tho  historian  might  have 
boon  in  this  department  of  his  work  a  little  more  instructive  sometimes,  and  we 
certainly  do  miss  the  master's  hand  that,  ia  however  brief  a  space  it  acts, 
improves  whatever  it  tour  lies.  Lot  us  take,  for  instance,  thu  buttle  of  Waterloo, 
to  which  we  find  two  pages  allotted.  Even  in  this  brief  space  a  skilful  narrator 
who  had  carefully  studied  the  subject  would  havo  contrived  to  convey  the  salient 
points  to  his  reader  b  mind.  But  the  circumstances  selected  for  the  description 
are  wholly  ineffective,  No  explanation  of  the  ground  is  attempted,  and  yet  the 
contests  at  **  the  Chateau  of  Hougoumont  "  and  il  tho  farm  of  La-Haye-Sainte'* 
are  talked  of,  while  u  tho  hill/1  c<  its  oreet^"  and  "the  vale  below  "  are  all  taken 
for  granted.  The  repulse  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  forming  the  crisis  of  the 
battle,  would  only  be  recognised  in  the  narrative  by  a  reader  that  brought  to  it 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  engagement,  The  space  allowed  moreover  would 
have  been  (sufficient  to  afford  an  explanation  of  Wellington's  tactics  in  acting  on 
the  defensive.  In  the  preliminary  movements  tooT  why  is  not  the  student 
informed  of  a  matter  of  such  interest  as  Wellington's  plan  of  the  campaign,  and 
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how  his  strategy  was  anticipated  and  defeated  by  his  antagonist,— in  other 
words,  bow  and  why  it  was  tnat  a  battle  camo  to  bo  fought  between  Brussels 
and  the  French  frontier  ?  How  was  it,  again,  that  that  action,  in  which  tie 
numbers  on  each  side  were  bo  moderate,  decided  the  fortunes  of  that  long  and 
eventful  war  ?  These  are  just  the  points  that  a  Compendium  should  aim  at 
establishing,  rigorously  excluding  all  such  details  as  are  unintelligible  without 
maps  and  plans,  and  which  the  student  will  then  feel  a  double  interest  in  seek- 
ing in  tbo  more  special  narrative.  Indeed  a  Compendium  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  genius  has  some  considerable  advantage  of  its  own,  as  enabling  the  reader  to 
see  his  way  clearly  through  the  multiplicity  of  detail  which  in  minute  descrip- 
tions not  unfirequently  embarrass  him.  But  while  we  cannot  avoid  this  criticism, 
it  is  but  fair  to  remark  thut  in  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  which  is  occupied  with 
political  and  civil  events,  Mr.  Crowe,  who  was  a  politician,  is  for  more  at  home, 
and  the  reader  will  be  better  satisfied.  We  can  promise  him  that  he  will  under- 
stand the  fall  of  Charles  X.  in  1831  and  the  fall  of  Louis-Philippe  in  1848,  as 
well  as  the  rise  of  the  present  Emperor.  The  scenes  amid  which  the  first  of 
these  revolutions  took  place  are  vividly  described,  as  the  historian  was  in  Paris 
at  the  time  3  and  the  reign  of  the  Orleans  king  he  carefully  studied,  regarding 
it  as  more  especially  instructive  to  the  English  politicians  of  the  present  day. 
We  should  add  that  the  volume  contains  an  elaborate  Index:  to  the  entire 
work. 

Manorial*  of  Canterbury.    By  Mackenzie  E.  0.  Walcott,  B.D.  Canterbury, 

1868. 

This  is  a  little  work  of  seventy-four  pages,  containing  dates,  measures, 
architectural  minutiae,  compressed  guide-book  lore  in  general,  and  forming,  as 
its  preface  states,  ■*  a  portion  of  a  collective  *  History  of  English  Cathodrals/ 
published  separately  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  as  regard  [sic)  portability 
and  price/'  Two  abstract  ideas,  portability  and  price,  having  thus  most  poetically 
regarded  it  as  convenient,  it  may  lx*  worth  our  while  to  examine  whether  sucn 
plain  concrete  beings  as  travellers  and  general  readers  can  so  regard  it  also, 
Mr.  Walcott,  who  is  precentor  and  prebendary  of  Chichester,  has  come  forward 
as  universal  citervrw  for  his  own  and  all  other  English  Cathedrals ;  and  since  he 
has  before  written  on  Canterbury  and  its  monastic  biiiidings,  (giving,  by  the 
way,  a  ridiculously  incorrect  map ; — 44  Papers  of  the  It. LB. A.,  1862-3,1'  part  i. 
p.  6$),  and  since  his  Prpface  furthor  assures  us  that  in  this,  "  the  metropolitical 
and  primatial  city,"  "every  spot  has  been  personally  visited,  no  source  of 
information  has  been  neglected,  and  "  (laudably  but  somewhat  contradictorily) 
w  standard  and  original  authorities  only  have  fieen  consul  ted/'  we  cannot  take 
a  better  specimen  of  his  claims  as  a  guide,  or  apply  more  favourably  to  the 
author  the  principle  ab  turn  dwe  oimics. 

The  Cathedral  naturally  occupies  the  greater  part  of  his  work,  but  the  few 
first  pages  are  given  to  tSe  City,  commencing  thus  : — 

"  The  Saxon  Cantara-byrig,  1  the  City  of  the  Men  of  Kent,1  and  the  British  Dar- 
gwern,  'the  Mtvr«hy  River/  was  called  by  the  Romans  Burovernum." 

Here,  "Cantara"  is,  of  course,  for  41  Cant-wara"  j  (Kent-men),  and  "Dur- 
gwern  "  is  merely  a  conjectural  name  lately  suggested  as  a  derivation  for  the 
Latin,  form  Durovernum ;  so  that  our  guide's  exordium  is  not  encouraging  in 
point  of  accuracy.  But  lot  us  go  on  with  him  to  the  eity  walls,  which  are  fine 
features  at  Canterbury,  and  01  which,  he  tolls  us,  "in  broad  Street,  remains, 
with  round  bastions  and  watch- turrets,  may  be  seen,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
There  are  other  remains  near  St.  Mildred's,  the  Cathedral,  and  St.  FeWs  Street/* 
In  Broad  Street,  however,  we  see  square  bastions  in  a  proportion  of  two  to  one 
of  round ;  near  the  Cathedral  we  find  no  part  but  that  already  seen  from  Broad 
Street ;  and  we  are  left  to  discover  for  ourselves,  what  fortunately  is  very  pal- 
pable, that  the  best  surviving  portion  of  the  wall  runs  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
along  the  garden  of  the  Duno-Joan,  far  from  any  point  which  he  names.  To 
read  further  of  Earl  Tentorden  as  a  native;  of  bt.  Martin's  Church,  "built 
mainly  of  Roman  brick;  "  of  the  Gate-house  at  Harbledown  Hospital — timber, 
and  of  the  fifteenth  century— as  built  in  the  eleventh  ;  and  to  find  in  his  list  uo 
mention  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Refectory  ,  perhaps  the  most  curious  relic  in  the  old 
city, — is  to  hope  that  Mr,  Walcott  is  reserving  himself  for  the  Cathedral  and 
its  precincts. 
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This  Cathedral  and  the  various  episodes  of  its  history  have  been  fortunate  in 
meeting  with  more  than  usually  able  illustration  at  the  hands  of  Dean  Stanley. 
Canon  Robertson,  Professor  Willis,  and  others.  All  give  copious  references,  and 
the  '*  standard  and  original  authorities,"  which  alone  Mr*  Walcott  consults,  are 
abundant  to  his  hand-    Let  us  see  how  ho  uses  them. 

We  naturally  inquire  first  of  our  guide  upon  the  two  features  of  greatest 
interest  in  the  church — tho  relies  of  the  murder  and  worship  of  Becket,  and  the 
monument  of  tho  Black  Prince.  For  the  former,  we  will  enter  with  him  the 
"  Transept  of  the  Martyrdom,"  and  read  his  description  at  length.  It  is  a  scene 
of  almost  thrilling  interest,  and  accuracy  of  detail  is  all-important. 

"  A  low  wall,  removed  in  1734.  cut  off  this  arm  from  the  rest  of  the  church  westward 
find  southward,  and  had  a  door  for  the  monks*  entrance  opposite  that  from  the  cloisters, 
by  which  A 'Becket  entered  December  29,  1170,  whiLst  the  monks  were  singing-  vespers, 
and  loft  open  the  door,  saying,  *  tho  Church  must  not  he  mode  a  castle,'  The  Caen 
pavement  by  the  wall  nt  the  south -cast  angle,  on  which  he  fell,  remains,  as  well  as  the 
flat  wall  itself ;  for  the  fifteenth  century  masonry,  which  overlies  the  rest  of  the  building, 
is  cut  off  here  many  feet  above  the  floor.  •The  Primate  was  ascending  the  stain  to  the 
choir  aisle,  now  removed,  to  seat  himself  in  his  patriarchal  chair,  when  the  knights, 
Tracy,  Lo  Bret,  Fitxuree,  and  Moreville,  brutally  seized  him,  calling  oat,  1  Where  is  th. 
rebel  P  *  He  clung  to  the  central  pillar  of  the  arm,  but  aoon  fell  under  their  swords  ou 
a  spot  in  the  pavement,  still  marked  by  a  hollow  in  the  stone,  before  St  Benedict's 
id  tar.  This  arm  was  formerly  hung  with  arras  in  his  honour.  At  the  wooden  altar  of 
t$t  Mary,  on  which  was  laid  thB  point  of  the  sword  with  which  he  received  his  death 
blow,  and  was  {tic}  erected  on  the  site  of  St.  Benedict's,  Edward  I.  was  married  to 
Queen  Margaret  on  September  9,  1299." 

Not  one  sentence  of  this  description  is  free  from  the  most  glaring  errors.  The 
confused  grammar  of  tho  first  seems  to  mean  that  Becket  (why  tne  vulgarism 
1  A1  Backet1  r)  left  the  door  open.  Now,  tho  monks  had  shut  and  barricaded  the 
door  after  ham,  and  Becket  re-opened  it,  details  of  which  these  words  giv*  a 
quite  inOQgrect  impression.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  "  the  Hat  wall "  (are  not 
mo*t  walls  flat  ?),  the  Caen  pavement  on  which  he  fell  does  ru4  remain,  nor  does 
it* even  seem  to  have  been  a  Caen  pavement.  Benedict  and  Gamier  both  speak 
of  it  as  marble,  and  the  former  should  know,  for  he  carried  it  all  off  to  Peter- 
borough. The  knights  did  not  seize  Becket  as  he  was  ascending  the  stairs,  nor 
did  they  call  out 11  Where  is  the  rebel  P"  as  they  seized  him,  which  were  absurd; 
he  returned  from  the  stairs  at  their  call,  and  they  seized  him  by  the  central 
pillar.  To  this  pillar  ho  did  not  cling— a  defence  strangely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  recorded  dignity  of  his  death— he  placed  his  back  against  it,  the  better  to 
face  his  assailants.  "  S'esteit  apuicz  al  pilar,"  are  Garnier's  words  ("  Vie  de 
S.  Thomas,"  ed.  Hipneau,  p.  193),  nor  does  any  account  go  further.  That  the 
spot  of  hiB  fall  is  stall  marked  by  a  hollow,  or  by  any  other  mark,  in  the  pave- 
ment, we  have  just  disproved.  Mr.  Waloott  should  have  known  that  the  legend 
which  points  to  such  a  mark  is  of  no  authority  whatever,  and  apparently  a 
fabrication  of  the  present  century.  And  lastly,  that  tho  fall  was  before  St. 
Benedict's  altar,  and  that  the  wooden  altar  was  erected  on  the  site  of  St  Bene- 
dict's (as  wo  again  interpret,  through  perplexing  faults  of  language),  are  mistakes 
which  show  entire  ignorance  of  the  site. 

Nor  is  he  a  better  guide  to  the  Black  Prince's  tomb  and  its  armorial  acces- 
sories. He  introduces  us  to  14  the  helmet  once  covered  with  the  leopard  crest," — 
but  the  crest  is  there  to  this  day ;  to  "  the  scabbard  worn  in  three  great  battles," 
— adopting  as  ascertained  fact  one  of  Dean  Stanley's  pictorial  suggestions,  of 
which  the  Dean's  own  Appendix  shows  that  he  would  Do  the  first  to  admit  the 
improbability.  He  tolls  us  that  M  Cromwell  stole  tho  sword  " — again  asserting 
positively  what  is  but  the  vaguest  tradition,  on  a  par  with  many  another  nursery 
tale  of  the  Protector;  arid  that  the  Prince's  motto,  "  houmont"  (lege"Hou- 
mout")  is  *l  attached  to  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  "  on  the  tomb, — in  which 
position  it  does  not  once  occur,  being  invariably  found  with  the  lions  nnd  lilies. 
The  other  motto,  "  Ieh  diene,"  is  with  tho  feathers,  an  arrangement  at  variance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Princo's  will.  Perhaps  Mr.  Walcott  has  seen  these 
directions,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  were  carried  out. 

It  is  the  same  everywhere.  That  he  has  been  to  tho  standard  authorities  of 
which  he  boasts  seems  clear  enough,  for  ho  has  borrowed  their  very  words  with- 
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out  acknowledgment ;  but  whether  from  want  of  wit,  grotesque  opposition,  or 
utter  carelessness,  he  has,  literally  as  often  aa  not,  wrested  their  words  into 
something  quite  at  variance  with  their  facts,  just  as  a  certain  person  is  said  to 
use  Scripture. 

Goatling,  who  gossiped  so  pleasantly  of  this  Cathedral  about  a  century  ago, 
tells  an  amusing  story  of  one  Richard  Oulmer,  alien  Blue  Dick,  a  Puritan  and 
an  Iconoclast,  at  whom,  while  he  was  on  a  ladder  breaking  the  largo  north 
window  with  a  pike,  41  a  townsman  threw  a  stone  with  so  good  a  will  that  if  the 
saint  had  not  ducked,  he  might  have  laid  his  own  bones  among  the  rubbish  he 
was  making.11  From  this  Mr.  Waloott  deduces  the  following  account  of  the 
window ; — 

u  Whilst  Cuhner,  a  fanatic,  nicknamed  Blue  JmI%  in  1642,  was  breaking  it  down 
with  a  whole  pike  on  a  long  ladder,  and  urging  the  bystanders  to  hurl  stones  at  it,  one 
of  them  fortunately  itruek  him  on  the  head,  and  preserved  the  glass  from  total destruction. " 

Again,  more  inaccurately  still,  ho  describes  the  screen  between  nave  and 

choir  :■ — 

u  Under  the  east  arches  the  choir  screen,  erected  by  Prior  D'Estria  (Eastry)" — (*iet 
but  query,  what  language  is  u  D'Estria  P  14  c.  1304,  at  a  cost  of  £839,  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  are  three  canopied  niches,"  &c, — he  gives  its 
details, — "  The  later  archway  is  higher  than  the  original  arch  of  D'Estria  still 
remaining,  and  the  tympanum  between  them  has  been  filled  up  with  perpendicular 
tracery/1 

Now  these  words  are  olosely  quoted  from  Professor  Willis  ("  Arch,  Hist  of 
Cant.  Oath.,"  p.  97) ;  but,  laughable  to  fctate,  the  Professor  is  taking  pains  to 
whew,  and  does  shew  most  clearly,  that  this  screen  was  not  built  by  De  Estria, 
but  much  later.  The  cost,  £839,  is  there  cited  from  De  Estria's  Register  as 
including  the  many  works  of  the  year  1304,  of  which  the  screen  most  certainly 
did  not  even  form  one. 

Once  more,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Archbishop's  chair  in  the  south  transept,  he 
says,  l*  the  earlier  one  consisted  of  three  slabs  of  marble."  Tho  truth  at  which 
he  is  aiming  is  that  the  present  chair  consists  of  throe  slabs,  and  that  one  reason  for 
believing  it  not  to  be  the  original  throne  of  tho  Saxon  Archbishops  is,  that  the 
older  chair  is  chronicled  to  have  been  made  of  one  stone  only. 

He  is  no  happier  in  his  deeper  researches  into  history.  Ho  thinks  Archbishop 
Anselm' s  (Ernulph'e)  crypt  may  date  from  1074,  just  at  which  time  his  prede- 
cessor Lanfranc  was  building  what  Anselm  destroyed  some  twenty-five  years 
later.  To  complete  this  theory  ho  places  Ernulph,  Anseim's  prior  and  architect, 
twenty-two  years  too  early  in  his  priorate.  He  dates  (p.  67)  the  great  fire  aftor 
Beckef  a  murder  as  1184  instead  of  1174.  All  these  dates  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  fixing  change  of  style,  and  have  long  been  landmarks  of  architectural 
history.  Concerning  Anselm  there  is  another  marceau*  The  Pope  once 
paid  him  a  high  compliment  as  "  Altorius  orbis  Papa/1  which  Mr.  Walcott 
renders  u  the  pope  of  the  other  orb"  apparently  thinking  the  compliment  to  lio 
in  an  imputation  of  supremacy  in  the  moon. 

We  have  also  a  list  of  notable  names  of  "  monks  and  capitulars,"  semi- 
t  oloned  into  groups,  ranging  wildly  and  indiscriminately  between  Saxon  days 
and  present  memory.  Thus,  in  one  group  run  consecutively,  11 C.  Elstob,  the 
.Inglo-Saxonist,  fiord  Nelson,  Eadmer,  Archbishop  of  St,  Andrew's,  tho 
historian."  Perhaps  no  such  fortuitous  concourse  has  been  seen  since  "  Great 
Neptune,  Vanus,  and  Nieodamus"  stood  grouped  together  in  the  famous 
Blarney  Grove. 

His  history  being  naught,  let  us  try  him  in  the  mere  indicative  capacity  of  a 
pew -opener,  and  go  the  round  of  the  monuments  with  him.  Here,  he  tells  us, 
lies  H  Odo  Coligny,  Cardinal  Chastilion — it  is  tho  grave  of  Cardinal  Odet  de 
Chatillon ;  Coheni  was  his  brother's,  the  Admiral  Gaspard's,  namo,  apparently 
a  proprietary  addition  (Hung,  La  France  ProUniante,  Art.  ChntHUm).  Here  is 
"  Archdeacon  Battely,  the  historian  of  Canterbury  ;T?  but  Nicholas  Battely, 
vicar  of  Bekcsbourne  (where  he  is  buried),  not  John  Battoly  tho  Archdeacon, 
was  the  historian  and  editor  of  Somner.  Here  Archbishop  Langton — but  his 
death  is  wrongly  dated,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  tomb,  partly  inside  and 
partly  outside,  with  the  chapel-wall  arched  over  it  (it  was  once  entirely  outride), 
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of  th*C*tkedral;  he  t  hew*  <■»  tfae  hrkk 
it  Ixtn  the  date  IMS  nan  it;  tall* 
aa»*e  iWtd^d,"  where**  the 
nr>rth  ode  was  next  the  ckurch*  which  is  on 
to  the  Library  a*  accessible  cm  Fridays — advice  upon 
one  to  Act,  on  pain  of  certain  dnsajipointmaet ;  a&d, 
vtw  t>  i*n*otfc*r  blunders  longer  to  explain,  finally  Leee*  hia  alto- 
in  the  '  Green  Court/'  laying  the  loader  domutory  along  iU  worth  mwi 
u  63)— it  lay  due  south  and  not  very  near  the  court;  and  pointing  to  the 

_ ,  and  there  it  stand*  before  our  ©ye*  on  ill  eaefc, 
We  would  not  bar**  cared  to  expose  this  book,  but  that  it  pretends  to  be  part 
of  a y  Iiintory  of  English  lath* -drabs"  and  that  its  author  is  himself  a  Cathedral 
dignitary,  writing  moreover  half  an  alphabet  ol  abbreviated  degrees  aai 
title*  oJtor  hi*  name,  and  perpetually,  we  believe,  coming  before  the  world 
a*  an  authority,  not  only  on  church  architecture,  but  on  all  aorta  of  matter* 
rowuecfrd  with  arehteology  and  with  eoctariology  ,  pest  and  present  literally,  in 
mar  experience,  to  few  pages  never  before  held  so  many  blunder*.  The  wark 
amounts  to  a  parody  or  travestie  of  history.  On  this  score,  at  least,  it  claim* 
originality,  and  iU  **  standard  authorities    will  exclaim  with  Martial — 

11  Quern  r*  ciU*  raeua  eat,  o  Fidcntane,  Kbellua  - 
8fd  male  cum  rocitaa,  incipit_eafe  tuna." 

Wit  wond«:r  if  any  unwary  purchaser  ha*  been  caught  by  the  authors 

it  confiding  <  uuterbury  pilgrims  have  been  disposed,  lite  ouraelve*,  to  Ik 
Ma  voice.    Lot  audi  fhamiaa  Mr,  Walcott  to— Chichester,  and  prefer  to  perform 
their  pilgrimage  under  the  superior  guidance  of  the  virger. 


From  the  Mythical  Period  to  the 
FEiiaTjsotf.     London  :  Bell  and 


The  Hfftry  r>f  tkr  frhh  bef'ire  the  Cortowst. 
fuvuitQH  umltr  StruHt/how.  By  M.  C. 
Daldy,  IMS, 

Mrs*  Fkuoxhun*  hu„i  here  done  her  beat  to  promote  popular  interest  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  Lor  country*  history,  which  during  the  last  thirty  year* 
ha*  I* 'en  greatly  elucidated  by  the  explorations  of  archaeologists  and  their  study 
of  the  native  h  i  di  tongue.  Her  plan  has  been  to  exhibit  a  popular  digest  of 
the  labours  of  the  learned,  giving  her  authorities  at  the  end  in  the  shape  of  u 
lift  oJ  aourees  both  manuaenpt  uud  printed  ;  and  the  entertainment  of  the  reader 
concent*  in  a  miriativu  of  the  deed*,  alliances,  rivalries,  and  romantic  personal 
adventures  of  Iraditionury  loieigu  invader*,  primitive  chiefs  and  petty  kings, 
told  in  an  uuerdotind  style,  with  frequent  and  copious  extracts  intersperaecl 
from  some  modem  poets  who  hare  versified  those  stirring  scenes,  principal!  v 
Aubrey  Do  Vere,  Samuel  Ferguson,  and  T.  D.  U'Ghce*  The  incidents  indood. 
nrn  full  of  bull  ml  material  tor  the  poet  to  work  up,  and  we  hope  will  oftgu 
instruct  as  w«*ll  as  entertain  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  ^ive  it  as  our  opinion 
that  lh"  reader  will  be  apt  to  bo  tried  with  a  sense  of  wcariuc»H,  unless  he  has  a 
Luge  appetite  for  Lhiri  *ort  of  reading,  from  which  the  volume  enjoys  hardly  any 
repose,  oven  in  the  chapters  dedicated  to  St*  Patrick,  St.  Columba,  and  the  statu 
ol  learning.  Indeed  uo  dotik  wlo  tber  there  may  not  be  even  some  degree  of 
id 
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uotual  danger  to  a  reader  in  lliis  tea  of  legend,  when  the  writer  her^lf^otuinot 
ntwuy*  preaerve  her  equilibrium.  Good  St,  Brendan  in  the  fifth  century 
launches  his  coracle  on  the  AMuutio  wave  in  quest  of  a  mysterious  island 
located  Mum-wln-rc  mi  (he  wc*l  ;  the  discovery  is  duly  made,  and  the  saint  finds 
himself  in  u  charming  land  watered  by  a  great  river.    It  is  a  pretty  legend 


poetic; 
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told,  hut  our  Irish  historian  must  needs  rationalise,  and  suggest  that 
rn  ithoro  might  have  beeu  New  England,  and  the  river  the  Ohio,  ami 
voyager  might  have  been  carried  thither  by  the  current  of  the  Gulf 
Mi*.  Forguauu'a  pages  show  Ireland  to  have  been  conquered  over  and 
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oyer  again,  long  before  Stronebow.  What  country,  in  fact,  England  not 
excepted,  has  not  experienced  the  same  fortune  in  the  distant  past  ?  We  are 
pleased  therefore  to  see  that  she  has  the  good  sense  to  avoid  dating  the  "  wrongs 
of  Ireland "  from  that  great  Anglo-Norman  piracy  which  seven  centuries  ago 
united  two  conquests  under  one  sceptre.  Having  had  to  chronicle  successive 
inroads  of  distant  adventurers — Partholan  and  his  Greeks,  Fomorians  from 
Africa,  Firbolgs  from  Thrace,  Tuath  de  Danaans,  Milesian  Scoti  from  Spain, 
and  Danes,  issuing  only  in  the  paltry  politics  of  the  clan,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  she  can  write  as  follows  of  the  memorable  event  which  first  linked  together, 
rudely  albeit,  the  fortunes  of  two  adjacent  noble  islands  ever  intended  by  nature 
to  run  the  career  of  sisters  together : — 

'*  The  historian  of  the  Conquest,  and  of  the  ages  which  hare  since  elapse  J  r  may  have 
to  regret  the  rough  and  tedious  process  of  transition  through  which  the  country  was 
now  destined  to  begin  iu  passage ;  but  it  will  always  be  a  satisfactory  reflection  that 
amongst  its  results  has  boen  our  admission  to  a  larger  Hphere  of  civilisation,  to  a  share 
in  many  peaceful  as  well  as  warlike  glories,  and  to  the  general  use  of  that  noble  language 
in  which  all  the  gains  of  science  and  all  the  highest  utterances  of  modern  poetry  and 
philosophy  hare  found  a  worthy  expression/'— (P.  293.) 

Recollection*  from  1803  to  1837.  With  <t  Condution  in  1868.  By  the  Hon*  Amelia. 
Murbay.  London:  Longmans*  1866* 
Tub  writer  of  these  few  leaves,  the  daughter  of  Lord  George  Murray*  a  former 
Bishop  of  8t*  David's*  whose  widow  became  Lady  in  Waiting  to  the  Princesses 
Augusta  and  Elizabeth  from  1808  to  1813,  recollects  some  pleasing  anecdotes  of 
the  court  of  George  III.  As  the  stream  of  time  passes  away  for  ever,  how 
shall  portraits  of  character*  and  those  minor  situations  of  persons  and  things 
which  historians  cannot  condescend  to  touch*  be  depicted  for  those  who  come 
after,  unless  genial  spectators  at  good  poats  of  observation  here  and  there  will 
employ  their  pens  to  jot  down  what  they  see,  preserve  old  letters,  and  amuse 
their  later  age  in  reviewing  them  and  taking  the  younger  generation  into  oon- 
ndence  P  Miss  Murray  is  on©  of  these,  and  writes  her  recollections  in  an  art- 
loss,  natural  manner,  without  cynicism  or  ill-nature*  with  none  of  those  deeper 
observations  and  running  comment  either  which  have  recommended  some  other 
recent  similar  works*  but  leaving  a  final  impression  which  the  best  of  us  are 
ever  glad  to  cherish.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  find  the  most  interesting  pages 
those  which  place  before  him  the  kind  monarch  and  his  consort  at  Weymouth 
and  their  love  of  children,  letters  of  the  Queen  to  Lady  George  about  the  dying 
Princess  Amelia,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to  anything  for  the  roader  of 
**  Childe  Harold,"  some  pathetic  letteis  of  Lady  Noel  Byron,  a  bosom  friend  of 
the  authoress.  But  as  Miss  Murray's  reminiscences  are  chiefly  of  tho  royal 
family  of  the  last  generation*  we  shall  extract  a  passage  which  we  think  is  as 
charitable  as  it  is  sensible  and  worthy  of  being  remembered  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers : — 

"  As  usual  with  the  gossipping  worid,  many  unkind  and  cruel  things  were  said  of  tho 
daughters  of  George  111,  As  young  Princesses,  when  marriages  in  their  own  rank  of 
life  were  almost  out  of  the  question  (the  Continent  being  sealed  up,  as  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  by  the  will  of  the  first  Napoleon]*  they  were  unceasingly  thrown  into 
attractive  and  agreeable  society,  and  of  course  were  exposed  to  the  risk  of  forming 
attachments  which  could  not  (after  the  Marriage  Act)  be  legalised.  It  is  supposed  that 
had  the  poor  Princess  Amelia  lived,  she  would  ha  to  confessed  to  a  private  marriage 
with  General  Fitzroy,  and  she  certainly  left  him  all  the  property  sho  could  call  her 
own/'-(P*  71.) 

Ilecoilcdiona  of  Mastimo  tfAzcglio.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Introduction* 
by  Count  Maffbi,  In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  18*58* 
In  the  year  1845,  while  Italy  was  still  only  tho  name  of  a  peninsula,  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  was  breaking  up,  and  impatient  Italians  wore  plotting  another 
of  those  mad  outbreaks  which  hud  so  often  fed  the  scaffold  with  their  best  blood 
and  tightened  the  chains  of  despotism*  It  was  then  given  to  a  nativo  of 
Piedmont*  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  painter,  novelist,  and  adventurer,  to  discern  a 
new  path  and  a  better  hope  for  the  national  aspirations.  That  a  young  man 
of  D'Azeglio's  noble  lineage  should  leave  his  patrician  prospects  and  take  to 
wandering  with  brush  and  palette,  a  suitor  to  nature,  to  achieve  his  own 
success  in  the  world,  is  not  bo  extraordinary  an  orent.  The  strange  thing  is  how 
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he  came  after  such  a  training  to  place  his  name  among  the  leading  statesmen 
of  Italy  in  an  eventful  era  like  the  present.  He  confesses  to  a  dissipated  earl] 
manhood,  and  to  having  up  to  thirty-two  *  'only  painted  and  made  love/ 
Even  at  forty-seven  the  political  calling  seized  him  from  without  and  no 
from  within,  and  after  a  few  days1  reflection  on  a  sudden  proposition  of  his  Mends 
D'Azeglio  started  a  diplomatist  full  grown.  Hie  own  description  of  the  crisis 
is  too  good  to  he  omitted. 

"  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  accept,  for  several  reasons.  The  first  was  the  wish 
— I  ought  to  say  the  sense  of  duty — which  commanded  me  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  prevent  the  disorders  which  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  place  at  the  death  of  the 
Pope,  to  the  damage  of  Italy  and  Italians,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Austria.  Next  c 
the  other  reason,  of  having  a  means  of  chasing  away  my  melancholy  ;  and  finally 
taste  for  a  life  of  adventure  and  action,"— (VoL  ii.  p.  446,) 

!  Perhaps  wo  may  eot  down  the  jaunty  air  of  this  sentence  to  the  Bang  froid  of 
an  old  man  telling  the  story  of  his  middle  age,  indulging  a  little  innocent 
vanity  on  the  versatility  of  a  genius  ready  to  adopt  any  given  career  at  a 
moment's  notice.    But  the  anecdote  is  strictly  illustrative  of  those  constitution- 
lees  days,  when  official  life  there  might  be,  hut  public  men  could  not  bo  trained 
and  had  to  be  extemporized.     Forth  from  Borne  starts  our  adventurer  to 
encounter  the  underground  politics  of  the  Papal  States— chiefly  those — finding 
his  way  by  a  sort  of  invisible  thread  which  ho  describes,  and  above  all  things 
avoiding  suspicion,  his  painting  tackle  here  doing  him  yeoman's  service.  The 
mission  was  really  a  momentous  affair  in  its  results,  and  yet  he  keeps  us  pacing 
along  with  him  and  laughing  at  his  travelling  stories  all  the  way.    He  makes 
us,  however,  sufficiently  informed  of  the  businet*  in  hand,  which  possesses  the 
interest  of  being  nothing  less  than  the  secret  movements  which  issued  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  and  are  now  first  committed  to  history.    D'Azeglio  urged 
upon  his  auditors  the  cruel  wastefulness  of  all  their  previous  measures,  arguing 
that  if  their  object  was  to  drive  away  the  Austriaua  and  convert  the  priestly 
into  a  lay  government,  their  only  chance  of  success  stood  in  putting  themselves 
under  some  patron  who  had  at  his  disposal  an  army  and  a  nurse, — and  why 
not  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  ?    This  king's  antecedents  had  not  been,  cer- 
tainly, such  as  to  win  their  confidence ;  but  then  neither  had  their  own 
antecedents  been  such  as  to  give  them  any  {pent  assurance  ;  and  with  the 
question  thus  balanced  bin  logic  usually  prevailed.    The  programme  was  that 
tney  must  pledge  themselves  to  rally  round  the  king  at  a  given  signal,  and 
that  this  signal  must  be  some  European  complication,  for  which  accordingly,  and 
not  for  a  change  of  Popes,  they  were  to  wait  in  patience*    When  he  hud  fairly 
convinced  them  of  the  soundness  of  this  advice,  and  not  till  then,  he  ventured 
to  explore  Charles  Albert  himself.    The  place  and  time  of  the  audience,  the 
character  of  the  prince  whom  D*  Asoglio  wTas  about  to  let  into  the  confidence  of 
the  Italians,  his  own  misgivings,  uro  all  admirably  told,  and  then  the  joyful 
amazement  with  which  finally  his  oars  drank  in  the  royal  reply : — (i  Tell  those 
gentlemen  to  remain  quiet  and  avoid  a  rising,  as  nothing  can  be  done  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  let  them  bo  certain  that  when  the  time  comes,  my  life,  the  lives  of 
my  sons,  my  sword,  my  exchequer,  my  army,  shall  be  expended  for  the  Italian 
cause."    The  next  step  in  the  piloting  of  this  movement  was  to  deliver  it  ten 
the  dangerous  manipulation  of  the  secret  societiei,  and  to  gain  for  it  both 
respectability  and  power  by  fearlessly  fronting  the  public  eye  instead  of  wearing 
any  longer  the  conspirator's  mask.    Forthwith  therefore  D'Azeglio  issued  ft 
pamphlet,  avowing  the  authorship,  and  boldly  sketching  the  Italian  claims. 
How  these  courageous  measures  bore  their  fruit,  first  under  the  guidance  of 
B'Azeglio  and  Charles  Albert,  and  then  under  Cavour,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
Garibaldi,  is  known  to  most  reading  people  and  may  bo  learned  from  these 
pages.     But  in  saying  this  wo  must  explain.     D'AzeghVs  '*  BecoUectiona," 
though  written  after  the  triumph  of  his  policy,  begin  chronologically  from  his 
earliest  days.  The  old  man's  pen  loved  to  linger  at  every  stage,  and  when  death 
took  it  out  of  his  hand  (Jan.  15,  186G)  it  had  only  arrived  at  the  eventful  year 
1845.    The  translator  however  in  a  long  preface  carries  the  political  portion  of 
the  narrative  forwards.    The  bulk  of  the  two  volumes  is  therefore  an  auto- 
biography of  private  life  and  personal  adventure  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  eay  that  they  rank  with  most  other  books  of  a  similar  subject,  were 
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it  not  for  .the  genius  that  tells  the  tale,  and  that  the  writer  avows  the  high 
purpose  of  improving  the  country  that  he  dearly  loved  and  ungrudgingly 
served  by  the  recommendation  of  sound  principles  to  the  younger  generation 
of  Italians.  We  can  safely  promise  any  reader  of  a  reflecting  turn  of  mind, 
fond  of  a  style  in  which  vivacity  is  controlled  by  good  taste,  ana  able  to  appre- 
ciate instructive  thoughts  and  ingenious  remarks  planted  at  every  turn,  willing 
to  be  a  critic  too  and  a  censor  as  well  as  a  learner,  that  he  will  And  his  enter- 
tainment in  these  14  Reflections/1  But  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  too  striking  a 
phenomenon  of  recent  years  not  to  challenge  our  deepest  in  teres  Vae  we  watch  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  grand  question  of  the  Christian  Hebron,  which  in  its 
bearing  upon  national  life  is  rapidly  becoming  the  question  of  questions. 
D*  Aze^lio  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  divine  sentiment  conveyed  in  the 
quotation  caelum  novum  ct  terrain  nwam;  admitting  that  tho  obstacle  to  national 
regeneration  is  the  innate  corruption  of  human  nature  (vol.  i.  p.  t3ti)t  that  "a 
nation  without  faith  cannot  be  either  disciplined  or  strong,"  and  that  "Italy 
will  never  be  really  a  nation  till  she  is  based  on  a  religious  principle"  (pp.  33,  3-1). 
But  religious  faith  has,  he  says,  been  made  well-nigh  impossible  bv  the  priests* 
And  indeed  he  appears  himself  to  have  suffered  some  loss  here ;  tor  though  he 
employs  the  term  Christianity  in  framing  his  finest  sentiments,  we  cannot 

fatner  that  it  signifies  to  him  any  more  than  a  well  understood  synonym  for 
onesty,  integrity,  &c,  virtues  which  ho  insists  upon  above  everything  in 
urging  Italians  to  adopt  that  moral  discipline  without  which  they  can  never  be 
great  or  prosperous  as  a  nation  even  when  the  foreigner  is  expelled  and  Home 
is  gained  from  the  priest.  Appealing  to  M  Christianity"  in  this  sense,  D'Azeglio 
speaks  with  the  energy  and  decision  of  a  cataract ;  but  when  that  august  word 
stands  for  revealed  truth  he  can  only  quote  Pilate.  In  his  lost  testament 
religious  feeling  stands  foremost  and  is  very  touching,  but  the  name  of  Christ 
does  not  occur.  It  is  a  truly  hideous  fact  to  be  assured  of  by  a  serious  Italian, 
as  we  are  by  D'Azeglio,  that  Christian  belief  in  Italy,  "  a  nation  of  priests," 
is  more  difficult  and  rare  than  anywhere  else, — 

"  Italy  is  the  old  land  of  doubt.  The  Reformation  had  little  hold  upon  her ;  not  so 
much  because  the  Roman  Inquisition  kept  it  in  chock,  but  because  Italy  cared  little  for 
Rome  and  still  less  for  Wittemberg.    It  is  not  in  our  natures  to  belie  re  more  than  the 

Erieats  themselves,  and  facts  have  always  shown  that  the  priests  of  Rome  believe  very 
ttle.  The  Italians  therefore  have  never  considered  dogmatic  questions  very  seriously, 
and  the  Chi  m  k  £  tero  f  *  Who  knows  if  it  be  true  ( f  (a  mournful  question  for 
humanity)  has  alwavs  prevailed  among  us  since  the  days  of  Uuido  Cavalcanti." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  30.) 

Tht  Pupils  of  Si.  John  the  Divine.   By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Beddyffe." 
.London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  m  Sunday  Library,*1  which  opens  with  this  volume,  starts  well*  Miss  Youjfo 
has  told  the  story  of  the  Apostle  and  his  disciples,  if  at  times  in  a  style  approxi- 
mating too  closely  (as  in  the  narrative  of  his  interview  with  the  young  robber 
in  ch.  vii.)  to  that  of  a  sensational  novel,  yet  with  considerable  power  and  in 
a  manner  likely  to  interest  many  readers.  A  tolerably  free  use  of  the  privilege 
of  associating  with  the  main  theme  many  of  its  accessories  enables  her  to  gather 
round  it  much  of  the  Church  history  of  the  first  two  centuries,  the  Apologies  of 
Justin  and  Melito,  the  history  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  the  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  even  to  the  persecutions  in  Parthia  under  Sapor,  and  the 
history  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  the  apostasy  of  Julian.  One  almost 
wonders,  indeed,  when  the  law  of  expansion  was  held  to  include  these  subjects 
legitimately,  by  what  new  law  the  line  of  demarcation  was  ultimately  drawn. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note*  for  correction  in  a  future  edition,  that  the 
Greek  for  those  who  bear  witness  to  the  truth  is  not  mart y rot ,  but  martyra 
(p.  63),  that  the  received  word  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  messenger  of  good 
tidings  is  not  Evangela*,  but  Evangcltitea  (p.  Q),  and  that  the  edict  of  Marcus 
Aureuus  to  tho  commonwealth  of  Asia,  quoted  (with  a  slight  reserve,  "  if  it  be 
genuine")  in  p,  209,  is  now  generally  rejected  as  spurious.  We  aro  disposed, 
too,  to  question  tho  etymology  which  derives  Ignatius  from  "ignis,1*  as  meaning 
the  "  fiery  one."  It  is  surely  much  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Gnecised  form 
of  the  name  of  tho  old  Eguatian  gens  of  the  Samnite  leaders,  some  of  whom  wo 
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know  to  have  followed  Crassus  to  the  East  in  b,c.  53,  and  who  may  have  left, 
traces  of  their  name  in  Syria. 

We  must  enter  a  protest,  however,  against  the  portraiture  of  St.  John,  which 
disfigure*  the  otherwise  attractive  title-page.  Of  all  the  representations  of  the) 
apostle  which  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  least  satisfying,  neither  fiery  nor  tauter, 
neither  realistic  nor  ideal,  neither  Jewish  nor  Greek,  hut  a  face  of  coarse, 
sensuous  features,  conveying  the  impression  of  a  bewildered  inuzziness  rather 
than  of  a  fiery  mysticism. 


III, — PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science :  a  Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethic*.  By  At.kt- 
AXDBR  Baut,  M*A*,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co*  1868. 

A  PEOFE8S0R  in  a  university  has  unusual  facilities  for  writing  a  book — WO 
mean  one  book — not  any  one.  Every  year — sometimes  more  frequently — ha 
reads  a  courso  of  lectures  on  a  given  subject ;  that  subject  chiefly  occupies  his 
mind,  and  all  his  other  studies  necessarily  becomo  tributary  to  it.  If  he  is 
following  the  original  bent  of  his  mind,  which  is  generally  the  case  with  a  pro- 
fessor, the  subject  is  always  fresh  to  him*  He  studies  it  in  its  relation  to  others 
that  aro  correlate  or  cognate,  and  he  collects  his  illustrations  from  a  wide  field. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  had  all  these  advantages.  The  subject  is  his  own. 
subject.  Ho  treats  it  thoroughly.  He  gives  freshness  to  some  of  the  ideas  with 
which  we  are  most  famihar.  The  style  is  exact  and  finished ;  neither  obscure) 
by  the  brevity  of  the  sentences  nor  redundant  by  the  superfluity  of  words* 
And  as  for  the  illustrations,  they  aro  as  remarkable  for  their  felicity  aa  they  are 
charming  for  their  beauty*  Whether  it  be  Watt  or  Davy  making  their  scientino 
discoveries  while  following  similarity  in  diversity,  Goethe  finding  homology  in 
ulanta,  Oken  discovering  the  identities  in  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  or  the  child 
fed  by  its  mother  making  its  first  efforts  at  volition— 

"  Ridpntem  ct  parvum  Learchum 

Brachia  Undentem" — 

we  feel  that  the  author  is  always  happy  both  in  illustration  and  adornment. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  an  exposition  of  mind,—  a  treatise  on  Mental 
Science  or  Psychology,  as  the  title-page  oxpresses  it*  This  part  is  pre- 
paratory to  tho  Ethics.  Before  the  question  of  motives  can  be  discussed,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  mind  itself.  And  before  the  disouseion 
of  mind,  Professor  Bain  has  wisely  judged  it  necessary  to  discourse  of  the  oh  ve- 
sical organs  with  which  our  thoughts  and  sensations  ore  connected*  Thm  is 
not  only  to  begin  with  the  beginning,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  embracing 
the  whole  man  considered  as  a  being  organized,  and  having,  in  connection  with 
this  organization,  thought,  feeling,  and  will. 

The  two  great  questions  in  mental  and  moral  science  open  to  controversy  are 
those  which  concern  innate  ideas  and  conscience*  The  Professor,  more  than  any 
author  we  know,  has  narrowed  both  these  questions.  He  gives  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  fairly,  but  his  own  leanings  all  through  the  nook  are  manifestly 
with  nominalism,  experience,  and  utilitarianism,  as  opposed  to  realism  in  the 
sense  of  idealism,  intuition,  and  moral  sense.  On  the  general  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas,  we  almost  wonder  at  the  repetition  of  some  of  the  objections  urged  against 
it.  The  maintainors  of  the  doctrine  never  meant  that  a  child  just  born  had  an 
idea  of  GM,  or  eternity,  or  justice,  any  more  than  it  had  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage. All  they  meant  wa*,  that  a  child  has  ideas  in  embryo,  waiting  deve- 
lopment from  experience  and  education,  just  as  it  has  the  capacity  of  language* 
We  deny  that  language  arises  from  experience  aud  education.  The  power  to 
learn  to  speak  must  bo  innate  in  the  child,  otherwise  no  education  could  put  it 
there.    The  Professor  endeavours  to  deprive  the  doctrine  of  tho  argument 
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derived  from  the  existence  of  truths  necessary  and  universal ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  these  truths  are,  by  common  agreement,  necessary  and  universal,  shows 
that,  in  some  way,  they  are  connected  with  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  and 
are  not  acquired  oy  education.  We  can  no  more  put  these  ideas  into  our  minds 
than  we  can  make  our  minds ;  for,  independently  of  these,  we  do  not  know  that 
we  have  a  mental  constitution. 

the  question,  we  repeat,  is  not  to  he  decided  by  the  negative  evidence  derived 
from  observation  of  tho  minds  of  children,  idiots,  or  persons  who  have  not  reached 
the  ordinary  standard  of  humanity.  Here  we  differ  from  the  Professor  in  the 
very  outset  of  the  inquiry.  He  say  a  that  with  children  imitation  is  not  instinctive, 
for  a  new-born  infant  has  not  the  ability  to  imitate.  We  say  the  general  fact 
that  all  children  begin  to  imitate  as  soon  as  their  natural  powers  begin  to 
develop ,  is  the  certain  proof  that  imitation  is  an  instinct,  something  as  much 
inborn  in  them  as  the  capacity  of  their  heads  to  grow  larger,  or  the  muscles  of 
their  legs  to  ^row  stronger.  In  the  second  part  of  this  work — that  on  Ethics — 
Professor  Bain,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  hiB  own  views,  leans  to  the  doctrine  of 
consequences.  He  admits,  however,  that,  in  some  parts,  morality  is  eternal 
and  immutable.  The  test  by  which  anything  is  to  bo  tried,  whether  or  not  it  is 
right,  is  to  be  found  in  utility.  Does  it  conduce  to  happiness— not  the  present 
happiness  of  an  individual,  but  the  well-being  of  mankind?  All  the  arguments 
of  the  utilitarians  may  be  admitted  by  the  independent  moralist ;  yoa,  he  may 
adopt  them  as  a  help  to  a  futler  [exposition  of  his  own  belief.  That  which  is 
rij>kt  must  be  best  for  man.  If,  in  the  complex  phases  of  human  life,  cases 
arise  that  are  difficult  of  determination,  it  is  to  experience  he  mu*t  look  for  the 
confirmation  of  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  Experience  is,  after  all,  but  the 
judgment  of  the  universal  reason  or  conscience  of  man.  No  advocate  of  the 
moral  sense  ever  said  that  that  sense  was  perfect.  It  is  a  capacity  to  be  culti- 
vated, like  all  our  other  capacities ;  and  to  know  whether  or  not  man  possesses 
it,  we  are  not  to  go,  as  the  Professor  maintains,  to  the  rude  savage'  He  is  but 
an  imperfect  man,  no  more  the  representative  of  the  race  than  a  newly-born 
child.  Humanity  and  its  natural  capacities  are  only  represented  by  the  universal 
mind  as  we  End  it  in  its  most  developed  forma. 

Though  we  differ  from  Professor  Bain  on  these  points,  his  work  is  not,  in  our 
judgment,  of  less  utility  than  if  we  had  agreed  with  him  in  everything.  The 
ethical  part  is  almost  entirely  historical.  The  expositions  of  the  different  systems 
are  concise,  yet  clear  and  accurate.  This  feature  alone  would  secure  ibr  the 
work  a  permanent  place  among  works  on  mental  and  moral  science.  As  par- 
ticularly illustrating  the  Professor's  facility  of  analysing  svstems,  and  exhibiting 
clearly  the  leading  points  to  be  laid  hold  of,  we  have  noted  specially  the  accounts 
of  the  doctrines  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  with  their  relations  to  each  other.  On 
p,  430  we  had  marked  an  inaccuracy  in  what  was  said  of  Mandeville.  He  did 
not  make  '*  self-interest  the  test  of  moral  Tightness, "  for  the  reason  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  M  moral  lightness."  The  happiness  and  welfare  of 
man  were,  he  said,  in  vice.  It  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  well-being 
of  society.  "Private  vices"  were  reckoned  "public  benefits."  A  hive  of  bees 
representing  the  community,  complained  of  the  prevailing  injustice.  Jnpiter 
heard  the  complaint  and  restored  honesty ;  but  with  the  restoration  of  honesty 
came  poverty  and  the  cessation  of  industry, 

"  Bare  virtue  can't  make  nationi  lire' 
In  splendour ;  they  that  would  revive^ 
A  golden  age,  must  be  as  free  J 
For  acorns  as  for  honesty.". 

In  the  longer  account,  however,  beginning  on  p.  593,  the  Professor  admits 
that  Mandeville  made  no  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

Rambles  of  a  Natural  id  on  the  Shores  and  Writers  of  the  Cfrina  Sea.    By  Cuth- 
BERT  COLLtNOWOOD,  M.A,,  Oxon.    London:  Murray.  1808. 

Bb.  CoLLrxawoor/s  book  is  precisely  what  its  title  implies,  but  even  more 
rambling  than  a  naturalist's  journal  is  wont  to  be.  In  fact,  he  seemi  to  have 
given  us  here,  day  by  day,  the  jottings  of  his  journal  with  scarcely  the  semblance 
of  arrangement.  Topics  wide  apart  as  Mandarin  examinations  and  "  wide- 
awakes "  come  tripping  over  each  other  in  bewildering  succession.    Each  day 
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tells  its  own  tale.  We  are  taken  from  island  to  continent,  from  sea  to  mountain, 
and  back  again  to  sea,  till  without  a  sketch  map,  which  would  have  been  a 
useful  appendage  to  the  volume*  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  are  in  China  or 
Singapore,  or  back  again  in  China-  Still,  Dr.  Collingwood1  s  journal  is  most 
pleasant  reading,  always  cheerful,  easy,  gentlemanly,  and  clear ;  the  ordinary 
reader  will  be  beguiled  pleasantly  to  the  end,  and  before  he  closes  the  volume 
may  have  begun  to  inquire  what  are  1 1  nudibrouchiate  molluscn,"  whose 
beauties  are  so  often  extolled,  while  the  naturalist  or  the  traveOeriwill  most 
certainly  not  lay  it  down.  To  the  scientific  student  many  interesting  points  of 
geographical  distribution  or  natural  habits  of  animals  are  elucidated  by  the 
volume ;  the  general  reader  will  only  acquire  vaguely  some  idea  of  the  Taried 
products  of  nature  in  China,  Borneo,  Manilla,  and  other  eastern  regions*  But 
the  searcher  after  scientific  accuracy  will  be  disappointed ;  the  want  of  plates  or 
illustrations,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  index,  render  the  work  of  little  use  for 
scientific  reference ;  and  this  was  exactly  that  which  we  had  hoped  to  find. 
Without  asking  Dr.  Collingwood  to  turn  it  into  a  scientific  catalogue,  we  trust 
the  index  may  bo  enlarged  for  a  second  edition.  The  author  is  a  polyglot 
naturalist,  but  his  natural  predilections  are  evidently  for  the  sea  slugs,  the 
very  fairies  of  slugdom,  whose  existence  was  first  revealed  to  most  ordinary 
Englishmen  by  Mr.  Albany  Hancock's  *A  Kudi branchiate  Mollusca."  Only  one 
nlate  is  given  to  these  curious  creatures,  and  to  describe  them  without  figures 
is  hopeless.  It  is  also  very  tantalizing  to  have  descriptions  of  birds,  of  their 
habits  and  nesting,  given  time  after  time,  without  the  scientific  appellation. 
Thus  twice  in  the  book  we  have  descriptions  of  the  "  wide-awake  "  bird,  yet  in 
describing  it  near  Formosa  or  on  Ascension  Island,  there  is  no  hint  bjr  which 
a  reader,  ignorant  of  sailors*  slang,  could  identify  the  species.  Dr.  Collingwood 
is  very  fairly  at  home  in  all  branches  of  marine  zoology,  and  on  shore  is  a  true 
lover  of  nature,  from  the  11  foraminifera  "  up  to  the  jungle  tiger.  11  is  descrip- 
tion of  the  aborigines  of  Formosa,  of  whom  he  caught  a  glimpse  for  two  days 
in  a  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
a  race  scarcely  known  but  by  Mr.  SwinhWa  communication* ;  which,  however, 
it  would  have  been  well  for  Dr.  Collingwood  to  have  studied  before  he  wrote. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  be  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Swinhoe's  various  papers  on 
all  topics  connected  with  that  island  where  he  has  resided  for  so  many  years. 

There  are  many  interesting  topics  treated  of,  by  the  way,  in  these  pages* 
The  description  of  the  glowing  beauties  of  a  coral-reef  by  sunlight  (p.  147),  of 
the  birds  of  Borneo  (p.  167),  of  the  pile  dwellings  of  the  Malays  (p.  244),  of  the 
appearance  of  the  constellations  of  the  south  (p.  306),  are  all  good  examples  of 
this.  We  have  a  curious  story  given,  but  not  absolutely  vouched  for,  of  a  snake 
in  Labuan  with  the  properties  of  the  electric  eel  (p.  173).  There  does  not  seem 
any  d  priori  objection  to  receiving  testimony  in  favour  of  such  forces  existing 
in  a  serpent  as  well  as  in  a  fish.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  book,  Dr.  Collingwood 
observes ! — 

14  Who  can  say  that  the  physical  forces  iu-e  not  organic  forces  also?  One  of  them, 
which  long  sinct-  would  have'been  regarded  as  eminently  inorganic,  is  now  folly  recog* 
niacd  as  an  orgnnic  force,  produced  by  vital  organs,  and  regulated  by  the  will  of  the 
animal  exhibiting  it.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  electricity,  an  agent  which  is  possessed  by 
several  fishes,  and  we  know  not  by  what  other  animal, — a  force  which  is  produced 
directly  through  the  agency  of  nervous  power,  for  the  regulation  of  which  a  special 
cerebral  lobe  is  recognised.  If  this  nerve  force  or  vitality  can  display  itself  in  the  form 
of  electricity,  why  should  it  not  do  so  also  in  the  form  of  light  t " — (P.  407.) 

There  is  a  curious  instance  of  "  mown  blindness"  mentioned  with  full  details] 
in  p.  309.  The  account  of  the  Labuan  and  Formosa  coal-fields  is  interesting, 
especially  the  fact  that  these  deep  deposits  are  us  recent  as  the  oolite,  and  that 
in  Labuan  some  of  the  fossils  are  identical  with  living  trees ;  in  fact,  that  it  is 
mere  lignite.  We  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  description  of  the  formation 
of  the  Dammar  gum,  or  resin  ;  of  the  nutmeg  plantations  of  Singapore ;  of  the 
causes  of  the  little  prospects  there  are  for  the  trade  of  demagoguy  in  China ;  of 
the  prospects  of  Christian  mission*  there,  and  of  many  other  miscellaneous 
topics.  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge,  though  it  be  too  much  of  the  naturalist  to  be  a  book  of  voyages 
and  travels,  and  too  much  of  the  voyages  to  be  a  book  of  Natural  History* 
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PrucUcal  Water- Farming,    By  Welliam  Peaud,  M.D.,  LL.B.  Edinburgh: 
Edmonston  and  Douglas.  1868. 

If  that  man  bo  a  benefactor  to  bis  country  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  man  who  enables  us 
to  raise  illimitable  supplies  of  food  from  that  which  has  been  absolutely  a 
barren  waste  ?  With  all  the  skill  and  scientific  agriculture  of  England,  we  are 
probably  even  now  far  behind  any  other  civilized  community  in  two  points 
which  have  an  immeasurable  effect  on  the  supply  of  the  food  of  tho  people— the 
utilization  of  our  sewerage,  and  of  our  inland  fisheries.  In  fact,  we  have  applied 
all  our  engineering  skill  to  the  waste  of  the  one  and  the  destruction  of  the  other. 
Fertilizing  matter  is  annually  poured  by  thousands  of  tons  into  all  our  rivers,  not 
only  wastcditsolf,  and  prejudicial  to  human  health,  but  poisoning  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  waters,  and  destroying  one  of  the  most  productive  of  our  food  harvests. 
Any  ichthyologist  can  tell  us  that  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  fresh  water,  properly 
managed,  is  actually  equal  in  weight  of  human  food  to  the  produce  of  ten  acres  of 
ordinary  land.  At  length  we  have  begun  to  bestir  ourselves,  after  a  fashion.  But 
we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  what  may  be.  Our  legislature  is  at  length  awake 
to  the  fact  that  our  fresh- water  fisheries  have  been  almost  annihilated.  But 
the  remedy  has  scarcely  yet  gone  beyond  Lord  Melbourne's  celebrated  maxim, 
*  *  Can't  you  let  it  alone  P*  It  will  do  very  well,  if  you  will  only  let  it  alone ; "  and 
we  are  beginning  to  send  out  Commissions,  with  the  view  of  compelling  manu- 
facturers and  Boards  of  Sewerage  to  let  our  rivers  alone.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
great  step  in  advance.  It  is  equivalent  to  clearing  the  wilderness.  But  the 
farm  must  next  be  stocked,  and  Dr.  Beard  comes  .forth  with  this  admirable 
handbook  to  tell  us  how  the  farm  should  be  stocked.  But  it  may  be  said, 
11  Have  not  the  Salmon  Fishery  Acts  done  a  great  deal  ?  Is  not  salmon  now 
abundant  in  rivers,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Tees,  where  three  years  ago  it  was 
extinct  ?"  True ;  but  what  we  have  now  may  be  compared  to  the  spontaneous 
herbage  springing  up  where  a  clearing  has  been  made.  The  fact  is  that  with  a 
very  little  care,  and  with  honest  co-operation  among  all  the  riparian  proprietors, 
it  is  difficult  to  set  any  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  our  rivers. 

Dr.  Peard,  after  glancing  at  the  classical  and  mediaeval  history  of  pisciculture, 
an  art  which  has  been  lost  among  ourselves  for  three  hundred  years,  plunges  at 
once  into  the  subject,  and  urges  that  union  is  strength — that  it  is  impossible 
duly  to  stock  our  rivers  without  combination  and  system.  No  landlord  can 
improve  water  property  single-handed.  If  he  is  on  the  upper  waters  and 
expends  capital  in  artificial  hatching,  he  sows,  but  others  reap  the  harvest.  If 
he  removes  obstructions  lower  down,  it  may  only  be  to  enable  greedy  pro- 
prietors higher  up  to  destroy  all  the  fish  before  spawning.  A  joint-stock 
company  is  indispensable.  Eight  chapters  are  devoted  by  Dr.  Peard  to  the 
salmon,  the  king  of  fresh- water  fishes ;  and  the  importance  of  artificial  breeding 
is  clearly  set  forth.  We  stand  amazed  at  the  result.  The  fatuity  and  in- 
credulity which  has  been  exhibited  by  the  owners  of  our  inland  waters  seem 
truly  wonderful.  Tho  experiment  has  been  tried,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
many  places,  has  failed  in  none,  and  has  succeeded  uniformly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
scale  on  which  it  was  conducted.  Yet  men  still  talk  of  requiring  further  evi- 
dence. We  have  statistics  given  which  show  that  the  rental  of  many  of  our 
salmon  rivers  now  absolutely  unproductive  might  average  £l  ,000  per  mile  on 
a  capital  for  breeding  expenses  almost  infinitosimal.  The  increase  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  salmon  within  the  last  three  years  has  been,  in  England,  many 
hundreds  of  tons  weight,  and  the  experience  of  the  Gulway  fishery  shows  that 
artificial  breeding  has  increased  the  take  of  a  single  fishery,  by  a  steady  annual 
progression,  from  l,b00  to  20,500  salmon  per  annum  in  ten  years. 

From  salmon  wo  are  led  on  to  trout,  and  it  is  shown  that  there  is  not  a  clear 
rill  in  England  of  a  yard  wide  which  nright  not  largely  increase  the  ren troll  of 
its  proprietor  by  proper  nurture  of  trout.  Those  streams  which  are  unsuited  to 
trout  will  nourish  pike,  perch,  carp,  or  tench.  For  the  latter,  artificial  ponds 
of  a  few  acres,  dug  live  feet  deep,  in  waste  land,  ought  to  yield  a  gross  return, 
under  proper  culture,  of  £j0  an  acre  annually,  after  tho  first  four  years,  on  an 
outlay  for  excavating  of  £180  per  acre.  But  tho  author  shows  that  if  ed*  are 
also  cultivated  in  the  same  ponds,  as  they  may  be,  the  returns  will  be  £100  per 
acre.   The  statistics  of  the  productiveness  of  the  eel-farms  of  Italy,  which  have 
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existed  for  many  centurion,  and  of  some  parts  of  Ireland,  are  startling.  Let  us 
imagine t  if  we  can,  forty  tons  of  eels  taken  in  one  night  in  the  river  Bannt  in 
the  north  of  Ireland ! 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  the  scientific  culture  of  oysters,  mussels,  lobster*, 
crabs,  and  shrimps,  on  our  foreshores,  another  important  resource  for  our 
hungry  millions  j  and  gives  most  valuable  tabulated  statistics  on  the  results  of 
oyster-pares  under  our  recent  legislation.  His  knowledge  of  French  pisci- 
culture adds  additional  interest  and  gives  yet  more  authority  to  his  little  hook. 
It  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  man  who  owns  or  holds  a  field  which  is 
touched  by  water,  fresh  or  salt.  May  we  soon  see  public  attention  turned  to 
this  subject,  of  far  more  vital  interest  to  the  nation's  life  than  half  the  schemes 
which  absorb  the  time  of  our  legislature,  and  may  Dr.  Beard  live  to  see  every 
brook  and  fxmd  in  England  a  life-giving  stream,  and  a  storehouse  of  precious 
food. 

The  Ocean  World,    By  Loins  Fi outer.    Translated.    London :  Chapman  and 

Hall.  1868. 

Trre  title-page  of  this  lavishly-illustrated  volume  informs  us  that  it  is  *' chiefly 
translated  from  1  La  vie  et  les  moeura  des  animaux '  of  L.  Piguier/*  Monsieur 
Figuier  is  well   known  as   a  popular  compiler,  holding  about  the  same 

position,  as  a  French  writer  of  natural  history,  which  the  Rev,  J,  Wood 
does  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  But  in  this  volume  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
for  what  M.  Figuier  is  to  be  held  responsible.  We  are  told  that  **  the  History 
of  the  Ocean  is  to  a  large  extent,  but  not  wholly  compiled  "  from  one  of  It. 
Figuier  s  volumes,  but  that  "  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  a  free  translation 
of  that  author's  latest  work,"  and  that  "other  chapters  are  compiled  from 
various  sources ;  they  will  not  be  found  in  either  of  M.  Figuier**  volumes/* 
After  theso  naive  admissions,  wo  may  well  ask  what  is  the  book  ?  Truly  a  very 
patchwork  of  compilation,  utterly  without  authority  as  a  work  of  reference  I 
We  must  admit  that  the  various  compilers  who  have  had  a  share  in  the  volume, 
have  frequently  avoided  mis-statements,  while  they  have  popularised  the  history 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  from  the  zoophyte  to  the  vertebrate  fish,  Yet  we 
meet  with  random  writing  and  vague  exaggeration  more  frequently  than  we 
expect,  even  in  a  Frtnth  compilation.  Thus  wo  are  told  that  the  little  Jan  thin  a 
shells  inhabit  the  deep  sea,  and  often  form  banks  of  many  leagues  in  extent ! 
Another  marvellous  story  is  that  of  a  cuttle-fish  50  feet  long,  not  counting  its 
aims,  which  are  represented  as  about  40  feet  more,  and  weighing  4,000  pounds, 
which  encountered  a  French  corvette.  The  fish,  according  to  the  illustration 
taken  on  the  spot  and  given  here,  should  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the 
ship.  The  editor,  however,  suggests  (in,  we  presume,  "  compilation  n  Latin) 
that  this  should  be  taken  cum  gramtm  m!i$. 

The  best  portions  of  the  book  nre  those  on  the  Accphalse  and  the  Echinoderms, 
which  are  very  fairly  illustrated.  Some  of  the  plates  are  spirited,  and  all  of 
them  accurate  in  this  portion  of  the  volume.  The  latter  portion  is  less  complete, 
the  plates  rather  sensational,  and  some  interesting  facts,  such  as  the  existence 
of  water-snakes,  altogether  omitted.  Yet  the  book,  with  all  its  faults,  and  they 
are  many,  may  be  useful  in  leading  children  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
creatures  they  find  by  the  sea-ehore.  It  ought  to  be  taken  by  school-boys  to 
the  sea -side,  and  its  picturos  may  afford  much  home  amusement  besides. 
These,  eiMMttg  in  the  lower  forma  of  life,  have  scarcely  been  chosen  with 
judgment*  Every  common  shell  of  our  coasts,  even  our  black  garden  slug, 
tho  common  cowrie,  and  shells  seen  on  every  cottage  chimney-piece,  are 
figured  elaborately ,  while  the  world  of  shells  was  before  tho  artist  from  which 
to  ehooso.  We  fully  appreciate  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  popularising 
technical  knowledge,  but  we  do  trust  that  when  M.  Figuier1  s  translators  pro- 
duce  their  next  volume  of  eoience  for  the  million,  in  tho  forthcoming  **  Insect 
World,**  they  will  give  us  engravings  not  more,  nor  hotter  executed,  but  better 
select  ud. 

Exotic  Ornithology  By  P.  L.  Sclatkr,  M.A.,  RR.S,,  and  OsbErt  Salvdt,  M.A., 

RZ.S.    London:  Uuantch, 

Tins  sumptuous  work,  tho  first  scries  of  which  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve 
parts,  is  a  continuation  of  the  costly  work  of  Temminck,  "  Planches  Colorieea,'* 
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which  in  turn  was  a  supplement  to  BuflWs  **  Planches  EIduInin£e6,*,  com- 
menced nearly  a  century  agjo.  It  has  been  undertaken  by  two  of  the  most 
accomplished  ornithologists  in  England,  and  who,  especially  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  rlew  World,  are  acknowledged  to  be  our  first  living  authorities*  Tin : 
plan  of  the  undertaking  is  to  select  various  groups  of  birds  of  which  the  authors 
are  able  to  describe  one  or  more  now  species,  and  with  a  full  and  accurate  de- 
scription and  beautifully-coloured  figures  of  the  new  species,  to  give  a  careful 
enumeration  of  all  the  previously -known  species  of  the  genus.  This  feature  of 
the  work  appears  to  us  most  useful  and  important.  The  birds  are  beautifully  and 
most  carefully  drawn  and  coloured,  and  the  care  taken  in  the  delineation  of  the 
important  parts,  as  the  beak  and  feet,  are  unsurpassed  in  any  illustrated  work 
on  ornithology.  The  accuracy  of  detail  in  these  points  almost  reconciles  us  to 
the  absence  of  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Wolf,  Not  one  of  the  feathered  gems  intro- 
duced to  us  on  the  plates  has  been  figured  before.  Of  the  letter- press  we  cannot, 
as  naturalists,  speak  too  highly,  and  the  illustrations  will  render  the  work 
welcome  beyond  the  circle  of  ornithologists. 


T?te  Man  of  Birth  and  the  Woman  of  the  People,    By  Habia  Sophia  Schwa&TZ. 
Three  vols.    London :  Strahan  &  Co.  1668. 

Swedish  literature  is  very  imperfectly  represented  by  translations  in  English, 
but  the  name  of  Maria  Sophia  Schwartz  is  not  entirely  new  to  readers  in  this 
country.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  book  of  hers  which  has  been  pre- 
sented in  an  English  dress,  but  wo  are  not  quite  sure  even  of  that.   At  all 


scarcely  be  called  entertaining,  though  it  is  an  interesting  story,  written  by  a 
high-minded  woman,  who  conceives  character  and  situation  vividly,  writes  with 
transparent  clearness,  and  presents  the  reader  with  plenty  of  generous,  womanly 
criticism  of  life  and  human  nature.  The  mere  English  reader  has,  of  course, 
to  take  on  trust  the  truthfulness  of  the  book,  considered  as  representing  the 
higher  morality  as  well  as  the  mere  conventions  of  Swedish  society ;  but  it  is 
all  so  naturally  told  that  one  has  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  faithful  picture  of  some 
things  that  are  pleasant,  and  many  things  that  are  stiff  and  stupid.  One  thing 
the  reader  quickly  discovers,  namely,  that  honour,  in  Sweden,  as  in  England 
and  most  other  places,  is  a  word  which  has  more  to  do  with  other  people's 
opinions  of  oneself  than  with  self-respect.  But  the  issues  raised  in  the  book 
before  us  appear  to  us  to  be  of  rather  a  confused  kind. 

The  story  is  the  story  of  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  only  with  a  difference. 
An  elderly  plebeian,  Captain  Martenson,  marries  a  handsome  young  wife, 
Zelma,  who  gives  him  reason  to  be  jealous  of  her*  Martenson  has  a  daughter, 
EILn,  whose  personal  appearance  is  described  by  the  author  in  terms  which  have 
some  unintentional  humour  in  them ;  indeed,  the  author's  humour,  when  she 
has  any,  appears  to  be  always  unintentional.  Elin,  at  sixteen,  was  '*  tall  and 
thin,  without  vigour,  grace,  or  harmony  J*  with  no  soul  in  her  eyes,  with  a  nose 
that  looked  as  if  it  some  day  intended  to  be  a  beak,  with  a  forehead  too  high, 
tempfes  too  bare,  and  hair  of  do  colour  at  all.  M  If/'  says  the  author,  quite 
gravely, 14  we  add  hereto  a  sallow  complexion  and  a  perfect  incapacity  to  master 
and  harmonize  the  movements,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  Elin  Martenson 
was  not  a  blooming,  graceful,  attractive  maiden.'*  To  these  enter — of  course 
there  is  a  Count  or  two— the  young  and  handsome  Count  Hermann  Eomorh- 
jerta.  Ho  falls  in  love  with  Zelma,  *  The  Count  had  opened  a  book  which  lay 
on  a  little  table  near  Zelma.  *  Do  you  read,  esteemed  lady,  this  master-piece 
of  Milton  V  he  asked,  with  the  same  ardent  glance  as  when  saluting  her  at  first 
*  I  have  read  it,*  answered  she,  raising  her  eyes  to  him.'*  The  end  of  it  is  that 
Zelma  makes  appointments  with  tho  Count.  Elin,  without  plavin^  the  spy, 
finds  it  all  out,  and,  as  we  are  told  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Heroic  Victim," 
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goes  to  meet  the  young  Count  one  night  instead  of  her  stepmother,  whom  he 
expects  to  see.  She  had  previously  threatened  to  denounce  this  Zolma  unless 
she  relinquished  all  intimacy  with  Hermann,  and  she  now  appeals  to  the  latter 
to  withdraw  and  forget  the  lady*  Just  as  he  is  giving  Elin  the  promise  she 
demands,  the  old  Captain  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  demands  to  know  whether 
it  is  his  wife  or  his  daughter  that  the  Count  has  been  pursuing.  Upon  the  two 
men  coming  to  high  words,  Elin  declares  that  she  is  "the  guilty  person.'*  Just 
as  she  has  for  the  second  time  done  a  very  wrong  thing  (for  she  was  wrong  in 
going  to  meet  the  Count,  and  very  wrong  indeed  in  taking  the  blame  Upon 
herself)  the  old  Count  appears  upon  the  scene*  M  1  My  dear  Hermann,'  answered 
■  beautiful  and  melodious  voice  behind  the  Captain,  '  when  we  so  far  degrade 
ourselves  as  to,'  &c.,  &c*,  *  we  have  onlv  one  means  of  atoning  for  our  fault — 
namely,  conferring  on  her  our  name.  This  is  a  step  which  honour  commands* 
and  which  my  Bon  cannot  and  must  not  fail  to  take.'  "  Now  Elin  was  secretly 
in  love  with  the  Count,  but  after  the  description  we  have  had  of  her  personal 
appearance  we  cannot  feel  any  surprise  that  the  Count  does  not  immediately  fall 
in  love  with  her.  However,  another  false  step  is  now  taken.  The  young  Count 
marries  Elin  and  immediately  disappears— having  thus  fulfilled  the  bond  to 
the  letter,  and  given  the  young  lady  "his  name.  *  A  great  many  years  pass 
over,  during  which  the  Count  and  Eun  see  the  world.  At  last  Hermann  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  love  with  tho  beautiful  Stephana,  Stephana  being  in  love  with 
him  too*  Hut  Stephana  insists  upon  his  going  and  making  Elin  happy.  This 
seems  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  lecture  on  marriage  delivered  by  Jacobo  in 
Chapter  xxxviii.,  in  which  we  are  told  that  "  the  absence  of  moral  elevation 
which  distinguishes  the  present  age  "  is  the  result  of  "  indifference  "  in  marriage, 
**  which  reacts  on  the  race  growing  up/*  But  that  is  not  all.  The  acute  reader, 
from  the  hint  wo  gave  him  at  the  beginning,  has  already  guessed  that  Stephana 
is  in  reality  Elin,  who  from  a  gawky  girl  has  grown  a  beautiful  woman.  Now. 
of  course,  the  very  essence  of  the  situation  is  that  tho  Count  does  not  know 
this  Wo  need  not  pursue  tho  subject ;  but  it  is  surely  impossible  to  work  out 
thin  problem  satisfactorily  ?  XI ow  the  story  ends  must  be  discovered  from  the 
book  itself,  which  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  novels  we  ever  read.  We  fancy  many  people  will  bo  more  interested 
about  Jacobo  and  Ladv  Helfrid  than  about  the  ostensible  hero  and  heroine.  I 

The  great  fault  of  the  narrative  unquestionably  is  that  what  is  represented 
to  us  as  the  triumph  of  virtue,  is  really,  on  the  authors  own  showing,  a  triumph 
of  luck.  Since  Stephana  and  Elin  are  the  same  person,  and  since  the  Count 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Stephana,  the  solution  is  easy  i  but  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  get  a  pleasant  ending  out  of  such  a  jumble  of  wrong- 
doing as  the  story  begins  with.  But  it  is  not  only  well  worth  reading  as  a 
literary  curiosity ;  it  has  in  a  high  degree  the  ordinary  good  penalities  of  some 
of  the  best  of  current  novels ;  and  it  has  also  a  simplicity,  purity,  and  straight- 
forwardness which  are  peculiar  to  the  stories  of  the  north  of  Europe.  There  is 
much  piquancy  in  the  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  this  author's  manner 
and  the  ingenuity  of  her  plot,  to  say  nothing  of  the  clearness  with  which  she 
makes  us  read  the  characters  of  her  personages* 

The  New  Landlord*    Translated  from  the  original  Hungarian  of  Maurice 
Joxaj,  by  Authuh  J.  Patterson.   Loudon  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Tms  is  a  novel  much  above  the  average  in  interest  and  value,  and  one  suited 
to  all  ages*  It  has  story  and  variety  enough  for  the  young,  and  character  and 
humour  enough  for  the  old ;  and  if,  as  we  may  fairly  conclude,  it  is  a  genuine 
picture  of  Hungarian  life,  it  has  real  value  of  another  kind* 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Hungary,  a  few  years  after  the  great  national  struggle 
With  Austria,  and  tho  hero— or  ono  of  the  heroes,  for  there  are  two,  both  old 
men,  and  both  truly  loveable  heroes— is  an  old  Hungarian  country  squire,  who 
has  been  for  twenty-four  years  governor  of  his  county,  a  wealthy,  respected, 
influential  landowner,  who  has  had  his  property  devastated  by  the  war,  and  his 
favourite  nephew  and  next  heir,  thrown  into  prison,  and  now  finds  hie  personal 
liberty  curtailed  on  every  side  by  the  new  Austrian  laws,  yet  opposes  a  sturdy, 
uncomplaining  resistance  to  his  fate* 

The  whole  story  illustrates  the  mismanagement  of  Austrian  rule,  and  the 


hardship  of  having  a  conquering  race  in  authority  over  their  vanquished  oppo- 
nents, vet  there  is  a  gentleness  and  absence  of  bitterness  in  the  author's  tone 
of  speaking  of  the  Austrians  which  argues  well  for  the  hope  of  union  between 
Hungary  and  Austria.  The  second  old  hero  is  an  Austrian  major  who  has 
served  in  the  war,  but.had  formerly  lived  several  years  in  the  *4  Alfbld,"  or  Hun- 
garian plain,  and  was  therefore  well  prepared  to  return  to  it  as  a  home,  when 
he  purchases  an  estate  near  Mr.  Garanvolgyi,  and  sets  up,  as  it  were,  as  a 
colonist  in  Hungary*  His  character  is  painted  with  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  chivalrous  character  of  the  higher  Austrian  officers,  and  gives  great 
relief  to  the  more  painful  part  of  the  story.  He  is  represented  as  a  sturdy, 
honeat  soldier,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  informing  practices  by  which 
the  Government  allows  itself  to  be  assisted,  and  ready  to  join  hands  with  his 
former  opponents,  and  live  in  peace  and  friendship  witn  alt  that  is  honest. 

The  adventures  of  the  Knight  Ankerschniidt  in  his  new  home,  his  sufferings 
from  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  police  (a  very  chapter  of  How  not  to  do  it),  his 
difficulties  in  getting  his  new  scientific  agricultural  plans  carried  out,  the  way 
in  which  he  gradually  forms  acquaintance  with  his  injured  neighbours,  are 
told  in  a  lively,  graphic  manner,  full  of  amusing  episodes  of  national  manners. 
One  of  the  best  scenes  is  when  Ankerschmidt'a  Austrian  land-steward,  well 
furnished  with  model  machines  and  labourers  imported  from  a  distance,  con- 
temptuously refuses  the  offer  of  a  peasant,  the  head  of  a  gang  of  native 
labourers  who  come  to  tender  their  services  to  mow  his  rape,  alter  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  because,  having  come  from  a  distance  to  14  house  "  two  crops  at 
a  considerable  interval  for  Mr.  Garanvolgyi,  they  naturally  wish  to  avoid 
"  picking  their  teeth,"  i.e.,  doing  nothing,  for  a  week  between  times. 

Another  time  the  Knight  Ankerschmidt,  lamenting  over  the  loss  of  some 
special  Yorkshire  pigs  that  had  been  stolen  from  him  by  the  Hungarian  *'  poor 
lads,"  alias  thieves,  consults  his  neighbour's  swineherd  as  to  his  chance  of 
saving  the  rest  now  the  police  hare  sent  for  all  their  keepers  to  give  evidence 
in  a  court  of  justice  &m 

"  1  Heigh,  my  younger  brother,  hast  thou  heard  whether  they  have  stolen  all  my  pigs 
while  the  swineherds  have  been  called  away  V 

At  this  Swineherd  shook  his  head  very  much,  and  giving  his  long  felt  mantle  a  jerk 
so  as  to  throw  it  on  one  shoulder,  he  began,  in  a  tone  of  expostulation,  to  give  the  new 
landed  proprietor  truer  views  about  the  customs  of  the  country.  *  What  is  your 
lordship  thinking  about  P  Why,  that  would  be  a  shocking  ugly  piece  of  robbery  if  any 
ono  were  to  steal  from  another's  drove  while  the  swineherd  was  w  called  to  tho  country. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  take  one  single  pigling  of  the  whole  lot  of  *em  as  long  as  the 
swineherd  is  down  yonder  with  the  vwc  wpttr*  gentlemen.  That  is  a  matter  of  honour, 
air.    God  bless  you  J 1 

"'The  deuce!  I  had  no  notion  of  such  a  paint  d'houneur,  said  Ankerschmidt  to 
himself,  beginning  every  day  to  see  more  clearly  that  there  was,  after  all,  a  great  deal 
that  is  new  under  the  sun.'1 

The  old  Hungarian  baililTon  Mr.  C'rarauvol^yi*a  estate,  the  "poor  lad"  who 
really  stole  the  pigs,  are  also  capital  sketches  of  nationality .  Everywhere  the 
Hungarian  character  cornea  out  as  solid,  honest,  proud*  with  a  great  sense  of 
humour,  a  little  like  our  north  countrymen,  but  with  more  of  southern  How  of 
speech  and  heat,  and  much  more  politeness  of  expression,  though  perhaps  more 
essential  barbarism  of  manners.  The  difference  of  this  character  from  the 
vague,  unprincipled,  poetical  being,  whom  we  have  come  to  regard  as  the  type 
of  the  Slovak  or  Russian,  which  the  clever  novelist  Ivan  TourgueniefT  delights 
to  pain tt  is  very  remarkable. 

The  translator  appears  to  have  done  his  work  admirably :  in  this  respect  he  is 
a  modei  to  the  numerous  faulty  translators  who  have  lately  bestowed  their 
wares  upon  us.  His  style  is  everywhere  flowing  and  readable,  but  as  much  as 
possible  the  Hungarian  peculiarities  of  address  and  phrase  are  preserved,  so  as 
to  keep  the  foreign  flavour  of  the  book.  We  heartily  hope  that  Mr.  Jokai, 
•who,  as  we  learn,  is  the  editor  of  a  first -class  newspaper,  u  well-known  literary 
man,  and  a  member  of  the  present  Diet,  will  become  oetter  known  iu  Eogland 
by  more  of  such  worthy  translations, 

•  IFas  ntyt  <r.  "  What  does  he  say  ?  "  A  nickname  given  to  the  German- speaking 
officials?  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Hungariun  language. 
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The  DhcipU  and  Other  Poems.   By  Geoeos  MacDokald.   Landau :  Sfrahaa  & 

Go.  1868. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  the  hotter  poems  of  Mr.  George  IfuDon&M 
without  feeling  deep  regret  that  any  drcumstancos  whatever  should  have 
diverted  a  man  of  so  fine  a  spirit*  with  so  choice  a  gift  of  expression,  from  poetry 
as  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  pursuit  of  his  life.  But  it  is  useless  to  complain  of 
what  is  dono  {even  if  it  had  not  been  inevitable  J ;  and  the  probability  now  seems 
to  be  that  while  Mr.  MacDonald  will  leaTe  to  his  generation  a  large  quantity  of 
writing  which  is  deeply  poetic,  he  will  leave  but  few  finished  poems.  Nothing 
appears,  at  first  sight,  more  capricious  than  tho  fortunes  of  that  kind  of  poetry 
which  falls  short  of  the  highest ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  law,  it 
seems  to  he  that  minor  poetry  is  remembered  in  proportion  to  the  concentration 
with  which  it  is  conceived,  and  the  perfection  with  which  the  conception  is  run 
down  into  form.  First,  unity  of  idea  ;  then,  finished  workmanship.  Some  of 
the  poems  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  short  and  perfect,  will  stand  a  chance  of  being 
remembered  as  long  as  any  poetry  of  our  own  day ;  but  the  number  of  mien 
poems  is  small.  Apart  from  a  certain  indefinable  laxity  of  grasp  which  belongs 
to  all  Mr.  MacDonald  writes,  two  things  contribute  to  this  result,  namely,  a 
lovo  of  simplicity  in  execution,  which  seems  to  make  rapid  elaboration  at  white 
heat  almost  impossible  to  him  ;  and,  secondly,  a  tendency  which  maybe  roughly 
called  an  excessive  regard  to  edification.  Great  as  is  Mr.  MacDonald's  delight 
in  naturo  and  life,  it  is  rarely  great  enough  to  express  itself  with  unreflecting 
motiveless  intensity — in  other  words,  he  seldom  gives  us  pure  song.  He  appears 
to  be  incapable  of  writing  poetry  in  which  there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of  moral 
truth,  at  least,  assumed.  To  those  who  think  the  poet  is,  above  oil  things,  **  a 
seer,*1  as  the  phrase  is,  this  will  be  no  objection  ;  but  those  who  think  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  poet  is  to  put  emotion  into  music,  do  not  like  propositions 
in  verse,  however  beautiful  the  propositions  themselves  may  he.  As  to  the  sim- 
plicity, it  lies  at  tho  basis  of  Mr,  MacDonald' s  mind ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
penalities  a  portic  writer  can  possibly  have.  Mr.  MacDonald  has  been  compared, 
in  the  usual  lax  phrases  of  reviewers,  to  Tennyson  and  George  Herbert  among 
others ;  but  he  resembles  neither.  The  essential  simplicity  of  his  gonius  affiliates 
him  to  tho  school  of  Wordsworth,  though  ho  has  a  more  delicate  fancy  than 
"Wordsworth,  and  in  his  power  of  setting  to  music  that  kind  of  spiritual  longing 
which  almost  rises  to  spiritual  passion,  and  yet  falls  short  of  it,  he  is  unlike  any 
other  writer  that  one  can  readily  coll  to  mind.  Henry  Vaughan's  is,  perhaps,  tho 
only;  name  that  could  be  bracketed  with  Mr.  MacDonald  s ;  but,  after  all,  his 
ethereal  delicacy  is  entirely  his  own.  In  11  David  Elginbrod  "  he  half  apologizes 
for  speaking  of  the  11  skin  of  Margaret ;  and,  whatever  his  subject  may  be,  his 
delicacy  is  always  the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  reader ;  a  delicacy  which  is  in- 
deed another  name  for  purity,  but  which  has,  nevertheless,  a  light  and  music  in  it 
which  are  very  for  from  being  always  a  part  of  that  purity  which  is  only  spiritual 
cleanliness.  The  manner  in  which  Mr,  MacDonald's  genius  walks  through  the  most 
difficult  paths  of  expression  without  taking  up  any  of  the  straws  or  burrs  which 
almost  certainly  cling  to  the  skirtoof  inferior  spirits,  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous, 

The  present  collection  contains  two  long  poems — one  of  thorn  entitled  "The 
l?isciple,"  and  one  entitled  11  Somnium  Mystici,"  of  which  it  is  sufficient  descrip- 
tion for  a  short  notice  to  say  thut  they  present,  in  the  fonn  of  very  beautiful 
poetry,  certain  themes  of  frequent  recurrence  in  Mr.  MacDonald's  prose.  Tin  n 
thero  are  some  songs  of  the  seasons,  organ  songs,  violin  songa,  poems  Ibr 
children,  and  a  iew  ballads.  The  ballad-parable  and  the  lyric  of  innocence  are, 
to  our  thinking,  the  kind  of  poem  in  which  Mr.  MacDonald  is  most  successful : 
though  he  attains  a  high  degree  of  excellence  m  11  Tho  Disciple."  That  poem 
exhibits  manifest  gaps  m  the  argument ;  but  it  is  one  of  tho  most  transparently 
good  bits  of  subjective  story  we  ever  read,  the  expression  in  numerous 
instances  being  as  clear  and  sharp  as  a  French  epigram,  and  yet  as  polished  as 
porcelain  and  as  tender  as  an  infant's  eyelid. 

"Wo  do  not  know  how  many  readers  will  be  induced  to  buy  this  volumo  of 
poems  on  our  rocommendation ;  but  wo  will  answer  for  this,  that  no  one  who 
buys  it  and  reads  it  will  fail  to  put  it  among  his  choice  hooka  and  to  take  it  up 
in  the  hours  when  only  the  highest  and  sweetest  can  help  him. 
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^—MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland*   By  Alexander  Taylor  Inxes,  M.A,  Edin- 
burgh and  London  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1807. 

We  might  describe  this  book  as  a  lawyer**  effort  to  answer  the  question— 
What  is  a  State  Church  P  And  necessarily  connected  with  this  there  is  a  con- 
sideration of  the  further  question — How  far,  and  in  what  seuse,  all  Churches 
are  State  Churches  ?  Relations  of  some  kind  must  subsist  between  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  a  cation  and  every  corporate  body  in  the  nation*  What  are 
the»o  relations  ?  and,  in  the  event  of  any  sect  having  to  change  its  creed t  can 
it  do  so  and  yet  retain  its  property  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  Mr.  Inues 
considers  and  endeavours  to  answer  from  the  actual  history  of  the  Church  and 
of  Church  cases  in  Scotland.  The  conclusions  at  which  the  book  points  arc  much 
the  same  as  those  entertained  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster ,  and,  indeed,  by  all 
earnest  men  who  have  considered  the  subject  calmly  and  comprehensively 
without  the  bias  of  party  or  prejudice.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  always 
been  more  independent  of  the  State  than  the  Church  of  England,  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  more  frequently  put  forth  its  claim  of  independence,  and  has  had  alto- 
gether  a  much  freer  church-life.  But  recent  legal  decisions  have  shown  that  if 
John  Knox's  disciples  have  long  indulged  in  the  imagination  that  their  Church 
was  both  national  and  independent,  the  illusion  is  now  vanished.  The  Kirk 
was  established  in  1567.  in  the  same  year  jurisdiction  was  given  to  it  by 
statute.  It  had  exercised  jurisdiction  for  seven  years  before,  and  now  it  claimed 
it  as  14  justly  appertaining  to  the  true  Church.*'  The  enactment  defined  the 
jurisdiction  as  limited  to  preaching,  correction  of  manners,  and  administration 
of  sacraments.  This  was  scarcely  satisfactory ;  but  the  Church  managed  to 
insert  into  the  coronation  oath  a  promise  that  the  king  would  root  out  all  heretics 
convicted  of  crime  M  by  the  true  Kirk  of  God«n  And  the  Kirk  did  rule,  the  Stato 
annexing  civil  penalties  to  ecclesiastical  judgments.  In  1647.  the  old  Scottish 
Confession  of  Faith  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Westminster,  the  Estates  of 
Parliament  conhnning  the  new  symbol.  Then  followed  the  troubled  times  of 
Charles  and  James.  At  the  lie  volution  the  Kirk  was  restored,  and  in  1690  it 
received  its  present  legislative  constitution,  Between  the  Church  and  the  civil 
power  there  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy.  The  General  Assembly  wished  to 
exclude  all  who  had  conformed  to  Episcopacy  in  the  previous  reigns,  but  William 
demanded  that  they  be  admitted  on  condition  of  their  signing  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  Kirk  strongly  asserted  its  independence,  but  the  king  was  equally 
hrm.  How  the  strife  turned  on  the  patronage  question,  and  ended  in  the  disruption 
of  1843,  is  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. When  the  modern  anti-State  Churchman  asks  for  the  separation  between 
Church  and  State,  ho  proposes  the  easy  solution  which  suggests  itself  only  to 
very  concrete  minds,  A  devout  miUenarian  once  said  to  Emerson  that  the 
world  was  very  near  its  end.  Emerson  answered  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  men  would  get  ou  much  better  without  it.  But  the  world  persists  in  its 
coutiuuauco,  notwithstanding  our  complaints  that  its  wretchedness  and  weari- 
ness are  the  causes  of  all  our  troubles.  And  something  of  this  kind  Mr.  I  tines 
shows  is  the  connection  between  Church  and  Stats  however  bad  it  may  beT  wo 
cannot  entirely  get  rid  of  it.  In  one  of  the  first  cases  tried  in  Scotland,  that  of 
the  seceding  meeting-house  at  Bristo,  the  lawyers  round  that  it  "  was  no  legal 
congregation, "  and  therefore  the  trustees  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued.  In 
another,  that  of  a,  meeting-house  in  Perth,  some  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  bar  were  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  recognise  the  existence  of  tho 
sect  to  which  the  building  was  said  to  belong.  But  obviously  iJiaeeuteia  re- 
quired  justice  to  be  administered  to  them  as  much  as  other  people,  and  the  civil 
courts  had  to  settle  the  differences  of  even  non-established  Churches.  The  Free 
Church  Assembly  was  fairly  in  the  way  of  having  its  jurisdiction  over- ruled  in 
the  case  of  Macuiillan ;  and  in  the  Aberdeen  case  of  the  Bishop  against  Sir 
William  Dunbar  it  came  out  in  the  clearest  way  that  no  Church  unconnected 
with  the  State  has  any  proper  jurisdiction.  Dissenting  Churches,  which  at  first 
Bi»ht  seemed  tc  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  are  found  in  some  respects  to 
be  nearly  as  much  under  it  as  the  State  Churches*  And  here  Mr.  Innes  comes  to 
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the  great  question  of  the  present  day — In  which,  aa  established  or  a  merely 
voluntary  Church,  can  we  nave  more  freedom  ?  Though  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  side*,  and  though  everything  like  progress  has  been  but  too  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by  both,  yet,  from  a  large  view  of  the  whole  case,  the  balance 
Heems  in  favour  of  the  State  Church  principle.  The  argument,  if  put  in  few 
words,  is  that  a  State  Church  cannot  itself  modify  its  creed  and  therefore  moat 
be  moderate  in  its  administration  unless  the  manner  of  its  administration,  also, 
is  prescribed  by  statute ;  bnt  a  Church  not  established  is  bound  more  or  leas 
to  its  confession,  and  loudly  as  it  may  boast  its  power  to  change,  as  the  Free 
Church  is  doing,  the  law  will  not  allow  it  {unless  satisfied  that  this  power  of 
change  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  particular  Church),  except 
on  condition  of  its  resigning  its  temporalities  to  tho>e  who  do  not  renounce  the 
articles  of  the  original  confession.  In  like  manner,  if  the  voluntary  Church 
has  kept  the  administration  of  creed  in  its  own  hands,  it  will  have  complete 
freedom  of  using  it,  strictly  or  indulgently,  as  it  pleases;  but  if  it  has  made 
any  regulation  as  to  this  matter  in  the  basis  of  its  organization,  the  law  will  tie 
it  to  this  regulation  just  as  it  does  the  Established  Church.  Indeed,  as  the 
law  was  interpreted  in  the  Kirkintilloch  case,  a  Dissenting  congregation  is 
not  at  liberty  to  unite  with  another  body,  if  there  be  one  member  jrrliTftiiiw 
against  the  union,  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Innes  further.  It  is  enough 
if  wo  have  been  able  in  this  brief  space  to  give  an  intelligible  summary  of  his 
meaning.  His  book  is  a  work  of  rare  ability,  and  of  singular  interest  at  the 
present  time. 

Reor<ianizatitm  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    By  GOLDwrs-  Smith.    Oxford  and 

London  :  James  Parker  &  Co.  1868. 
Pita  for  a  Fifth  Final  School   By  the  Bev.  John  W.  Bttegon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  &c,  &c.    Oxford :  James  Parker  &  Co. 

Few  living  men  have  a  stronger  claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject 
of  University  reform  than  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith.  The  masterly  letters  to  the  Time*, 
in  which,  under  the  signature  of  "  Oxonionsis,"  he  laid  bare  the  most  crying 
abuses  of  the  system  that  then  prevailed,  prepared  public  opinion  in  the 
University,  and  yet  more  in  the  country  at  large,  for  the  action  of  the  Commission. 
When  the  Commission  was  appointed  ho  was  chosen  to  act  as  its  assistant  secre- 
tary, and,  like  most  assistant  secretaries,  had,  we  may  well  believe,  the  lion's 
share  of  work*  His  career  as  an  undergraduate,  as  a  college  tutor,  aa  a 
professor,  has  brought  out  powers  of  the  highest  order,  sympathy  with  the 
noblest  types  of  culture,  an  equal  antagonism  to  the  dull  routine  of  a  blind 
conservatism,  and  the  fantastic  schemes  of  scientific  or  educational  charlatans. 
Intercourse  with  men  of  different  churches  and  ranks  und  political  convictions, 
in  our  own  country  and  in  America,  has  enabled  him  to  look  on  the  questions 
which  now  agitato  tho  University  at  once  with  the  reverence  of  a  Bon  whose 
love  sind  loyalty  have  not  been  shaken,  and  with  the  clearness  and  impartiality 
of  one  who  can  put  himself  into  the  position  of  a  spectator  ab  extra. 

The  little  book  in  which  he  records,  as  a  parting  gift  to  Oxford,  the  results  of 
his  own  experience,  has  for  these  reasons  a  special  interest.  It  will  also,  we 
believe,  command  respect  from  its  thoroughly  practical,  we  had  almost  said  (at  the 
risk  of  wounding  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  feelings  by  an  epithet  which  he  looks  upon 
as  irretrievably  opprobrious),  its  conservative  character.  Compare  it,  for  example, 
with  Mr.  l'attison  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  noticed  in  a  recent  number,  and 
one  would  almost  believe,  though  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  it,  that  it  had 
been  written  by  way  of  protest  against  the  theories  which  are  there  developed 
with  so  much  ability.  Mr.  Pattison  holds  that  the  primary  idea  of  a  University 
is  not  that  of  educating,  but  of  being  a  place  in  which  men  who  choose  can  attain 
tho  highest  culture.  Mr.  Ooldwin  Smith  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  "  its 
direct  function  in  the  present  day  is  education,  and  that  educational  duties 
ought  to  bo  attached  to  our  emoluments,"  and  that 11  the  expenditure  of  publio 
money  in  sinecures  for  the  benefit  of  persons  professedlv  devoted  to  learning 
and  Hcumce  has  been  decisively  condemned  by  experience*'  (p.  1).  Uetter  ser- 
vice, he  concludes,  is  done  41  by  increasing  the  general  intelligence  through  the 
effective  discharge  of  educational  duties  >r  than  by  any  single  book,  howevs* 
able  iind  elaborate.    Mr.  Pattison  would,  as  far  as  possible,  merge  the  Colleges 
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in  the  University,  giro  up  somo  Colloges  at  once  as  residences  for  the  professors 
and  assistants  in  the  several  faculties,  admit  men  ad  libitum ,  independently  of 
any  connection  with  a  College.  Mr,  Smith  believes  that  **as  this  is  a  University 
of  Colleges ,  a  University  of  Colleges  it  will  remain \u  that  "no  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  uncollegiate  University  can  be  successful  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  these  great  foundations "  (p.  13) ;  that  "  the  question  whether  particular 
Colleges  shall  dovote  themselves,  wis  oily  or  principally,  to  particular  studies, 
must  be  settled  by  the  course  of  events ; "  that  "  to  canton  tne  Colleges  out  at 
present  among  the  different  studies  would  be  chimerical :  it  would  imply  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  of  science  and  learning  to  which  nobody,  especially  at 
a  moment  of  critical  transition,  can  pretend'*  (pp.  23,  24).  Mr.  Pattison  sneers 
at  the  Law  and  History  Schools  as  having  for  its  11  outcome 11  the  "  able  editor " 
who  can  write  on  any  thing  with  a  surface  knowledge.  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith 
meets  the  aneer  without  ninehmg. 

"  I  can  only  say  of  the  Philosophy  Schools  that  it  has  produced  many  men  able  in 
the  estimation  not  only  of  philosophers,  but  of  statesmen ;  and  if  a  portion  of  the 
talent  which  it  has  trained  has  been  taken  up  by  the  public  journals,  this  is  deplorable 
and  discreditable  to  the  University  only  on  the  theoiy  that  wo  are  a  community 
of  intellectual  monks,  to  whom  it  is  degrading  and  contaminating  to  do  anything  for 
the  world  without*"— P.  27. 

So,  as  against  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  tells  us  "  that  my  experience  of 
historical  education  leaves  me  finally  under  the  impression  that  ancient  history, 
besides  the  still  unequalled  excellence  of  the  writers,  is  the  best  instrument  for 
cultivating  the  historical  sense  "  (p.  32 )♦  lie  treats  the  anecdotes  which  are  so 
often  told  of  the  ignorance  of  University  men  on  common  things  as 14  apocryphal 
or  irrelevant :" — 

"The  nation,  and  not  least,  that  part  of  the  nation  which  is  supposed  to  be  moat 
utilitarian,  will  thank  her  (the  University)  for  exercising  in  a  right  spirit  the  authority 
put  into  hor  hands.  It  is  our  duty  to  recognise  frankly  and  heartily  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  ;  but  of  this  age,  too,  the  tendencies  have  their  just  limits.  Education  never 
can  he  complete  without  a  knowledge  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  physical  nature,  without 
a  cultivation  of  the  feelings  and  tastes  as  well  as  of  the  powers  of  observation  and 
reasoning.  The  results  of  a  tmining  exclusively  literary  have  long  been  manifest ; 
the  r**ults  of  a  training  exclusively  scientific  are  already  beginning  to  appear,  .  .  .  .  . 
While  we  recognise  diversities  of  aptitudes,  we  mnst  net  forget  that  it  is  partly  the 
business  of  general  education  to  correct  onc~aidedness  of  mind,*' — F,  32. 

We  have  hitherto  been  giving  prominence  to  the  points  in  which  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  presents  a  contrast  to  the  Laputan  castle- builders  who  multiply  their 
"  paper  schemes  of  University  reform."  It  is  time  that  we  should  indicate  how 
far  he  is  from  acquiescing  in* the  evils  which  the  Commission,  and  the  ordi- 
nances that  havo  grown  out  of  it,  have  failed  to  remove.  He,  too,  holds  with 
Mr.  Pattison,  that  Oxford  is  overdone  with  examinations  to  an  extent fatal  to 
any  methodical  and  continuous  plan  of  instruction."  Re  concurs  in  the  opinion 
that  the  *  *  Pass"  examinations  should  cease;  in  other  words,  that  the  present 
mijiimtim  for  honours  should  also  be  the  minimum  for  a  degree.  He  diners  in 
insisting,  with  some  urgency,  that  there  should  be  a  University,  as  distinct  from 
a  College,  Entrance  Examination ;  so  as  to  have  one  uniform  standard  at  the 
commencement,  as  there  is  one  uniform  standard  at  the  close,  of  the  University 
course ;  and  thus  avoid  the  discreditable  acceptance  by  a  "  bad  College  "  of  those 
that  have  been  rejected  by  a  good  one,  and  their  consequent  failure  when  they 
are  brought  to  the  test  of  a  public  examination.  The  great  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  alt  University  improvement  he  finds  in  the  authority  of  Convocation*  Tho 
ultimate  vote  on  all  matters  affecting  the  educational  life  of  the  University — in 
some  cases  tho  elections  to  its  professorships— are  determined  by  a  largo  body 
of  non- residents,  knowing  for  the  most  part  nothing  of  education,  incapable  of 
any  real  deliberation,  whipped  up  by  political  or  ecclesiastical  wire-pullers  to 
serve  a  party  purpose.  Even  in  the  more  limited  constituency  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  resident  Masters  of  Art,  he  complains  that  the  franchise  is  given  to 
those  whose  residence  in  Oxford  is  not  that  of  persons  connected  with  its  academic 
life,  but  just  as  accidental  as  if  they  were  living  in  any  other  country  town,  who 
have,  therefore,  "no  better  claim  to  votes  in  the  councils  of  the  University  than 
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the  Eton  soldiers  quartered  in  Windsor  barracks  have  to  votes  in  the  councils  of 

Eton  College,** 

He  objects  also,  and  we  think  with  reason,  to  the  arrangement  which  places 
most  Colleges  under  the  visitatorial  authority  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop,  and  00 
gives  to  an  ecclesiastic  who  may  have  no  interest  in»  or  knowledge  of,  educa- 
tion—may noteven  have  belonged  to  the  University — an  absolute  veto  on 
for  College  improvement,  and  so  runs  the  risk  of  a  conflict  between  p 
opinion  and  an  episcopal  non  jxissumua"  (p.  58).  As  might  be  expected 
what  hg  has  previously  written  on  the  subject,  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
retention  of  religious  tests,  both  in  the  University,  as  affecting  professorships, 
and  in  Colleges  as  affecting  fellowships  and  tutorships.  The  Colleges  should 
be  left  free,  ne  thinks,  to  open  themselves.  He  believes  that  there  is  little 
risk  of  their  doing  anything  to  outrage  or  alarm  the  religious  feelings  of  those 
on  whom  their  revenues  and  popularity  as  places  of  education  so  largely  depend 
(p.  59).  He  believes  also  that  the  free  adoption  of  a  lf  conscience  clause,*'  as 
regards  attendance  at  chapel  and  theological  lectures,  would  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  the  religious  character  of  the  colleges  themselves  (p.  60).  He 
advocates,  t.e.,  the  adoption  for  undergraduates  at  Oxford  of  the  plan  which 
has  long  been  in  operation  for  students  at  King's  College,  London,  and  not  a 
few  other  places  of  education  connected  with  Die  Church  of  England.  The 
principle  that  education  is  incomplete  without  religious  training,  as  part  of 
what  is  essential  to  the  development  of  a  true  humanity,  is  recognised  by  him 
and  by  such  Colleges  in  its  completeness.  Worship,  as  an  integral  part  of  that 
training,  is  set  before  all  as  a  duty ;  teaching,  with  no  attempt  to  mutilate  or 
tono  down  what  the  teacher  holds  to  be  at  once  true  and  important  as  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all ;  but 
there  is  also  in  the  Colleges  we  have  referred  to,  as  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  propose* 
there  should  be  at  Oxford,  an  absence  of  compulsion.  As  regards  the  admis- 
sion of  fellows  and  tutors,  however,  Mr.  Goidwin  Smith  hardly  seems  to  us  to 
meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  Every  College,  it  is  true,  is  free  to  retain 
its  Church  of  England  character ;  but  if,  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom,  it 
gradually  passes  into  the  hands  of  Nonconformists  or  Poaitivists,  what  security 
would  there  be  that  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  would  continue,  as 
he  assures  us,  to  be  performed  in  the  College  chapels  f  In  such  a  College  there 
might  not  be  a  single  fellow  in  orders  to  read  the  service,  perhaps  not  a  single 
fellow  or  undergraduate  Christian  enough  to  attend.  If  the  chapel  in  such  a 
case  were  retained  at  all  for  its  proper  use,  the  picture  of  a  hired  chaplain 
reading  prayers  to  a  solitary  Abdiel  presents  itself  as  at  least  a  possible  con- 
clusion. It  may  be  that  it  is  too  remote  to  have  much  weight,  that  the  risk 
is  worth  facing  for  the  sake  of  advantages  that  more  than  counterbalance  it, 
for  the  sake,  some  might  say,  of  abstract  right ;  but  it  undoubtedly  must  be  met 
and  not  ignored.  On  the  main  question  we  agree  with  Mr.  Goidwin  Smith  in 
thinking  (1 )  that  there  is  little  ground  for  the  alarm  expressed  in  the  late  address 
from  member b  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
unless,  indeed,  that  University  be  so  honey -combed"  with  unbelief  already  a* 
to  show  that  tests  are  worthless  as  preserving  the  reality  of  a  religious  life;  and 
(2)  that  if  the  reality  be  gone  there  is  Utile  gained  by  keeping  up  a  hollow  simu- 
lacrum of  artificial  and  cynical  profession  of  it.  It  would  be  the  wisdom  of  a  Col- 
lege, it  would  be  even  its  policy,  to  elect  as  "  teaching  fellows "  those  only  whose 
minds  were  in  harmony  with  tho  religious  system  which  the  National  Church 
sanctions  or  permits.  But  the  Universities  are  national  institutions  in  the  first 
place,  ecclesiastical  only  in  the  second,  and  eo  long  as  the  Church  of  England 
retains  its  hold  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  nation,  so  long  it  will  not 
fail  to  exercise  its  legitimate  influence  on  the  Universities.  When  that  hold  is 
gone,  it  will  no  longor  have  any  claim  to  monopolise  the  Colleges  or  the  Univer- 
sities as  its  private  seminaries. 

Mr.  BurgonTe  pamphlet  comes  in  to  fill  up  the  one  gap  which  Mr.  Goidwin 
Smith  regretfully  loaves  unfilled.  14  In  all  plans  of  religious  emancipation  for  the 
University/*  the  latter  says, 11  the  case  of  the  Theological  Faculty  is  abandoned  as 
hopeless.1 '  It  would  be  unjust  and  offensive,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Burgon  to  describe 
his  scheme  as  ono  which  h as  religious  emancipation  "  for  its  object,  but  the 
plan  he  advocates,  with  characteristic  vigour  and  quaintness,  would  at  least  tend 
1 0  give  to  the  studies  of  that  faculty  greater  life,  and  where  there  is  life  there  must 
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bft,  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  freedom  also.  Theology,  he  pleads, 
is  neglected  because  we  havo  degraded  it.  All  that  we  require  is  a  miserable 
modicum;  we  offer  no  inducements  such  as  we  apply  to  other  studies  to  thorough 
and  systematic  study.  He  urges,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  a  theological 
Final*  School  ah  an  alternative  to  those  in  classics,  mathematics,  law,  and  Trus- 
tor y,  and  the  like,  with  class-lists  on  the  same  model  as  in  them.  He  does  not 
mean  or  wish  the  examinations  to  be  the  '*  measure  of  a  man's  orthodoxy,"  still  less 
of  his  inner  religious  life.  He  sees  in  the  range  of  studies  required  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders  r  not,  of  course,  that  he  would  limit  the  schools  m  question  to  them) 
as  wide  a  field  for  the  activity  of  the  intellect  as  is  presented  by  other  regions 
of  study  ;  and  ho  asks  why  there  alone  we  should  be  afraid  to  let  the  intellect 
do  its  work,  and  tost  its  strength  and  its  acquirements.  The  cause  of  religion 
suffers,  he  reminds  us,  by  the  advocacy  of  ill-trained  defenders.  The  present 
system  leaves  the  study  of  theology  to  the  feeble  and  the  indolent,  and  ex- 
poses young  men  with  active  minds  and  honourable  ambition  to  the  attractions 
of  other  studies  which,  as  they  are  now  pursued,  tend  to  be  moro  and  more 
alien  from,  and  antagonistic  to,  the  faith  of  Christendom.  We  heartily  agree 
with  Mr,  Burgon  in  the  main  outlines  of  the  scheme  which  he  proposes,  and 
echo  his  vehement  protest  against  the  assumption  that  such  a  scheme  would 
foster  unbelief,  as  a  suggestion  which  "postulates  treachery,  baseness,  eupine- 
ness  in  the  highest  quarters/*  and  represents  Oxford  as  "au  organized  impos- 
ture'* (p.  22],  We  feel  with  him  that  it  is  a  false  reverence  to  "wrap 
divinity  up  in  a  napkin  lest  it  should  get  soiled,'1  and  that  at  such  a  time 
"timid  counsels,"  and  "vague  prognostications  of  evil.'*  and  "shrinking 
despondency,1*  are  far  more  perilous  than  the  courageous  hope  in  "  the  Future 
of  Oxford  and  of  the  English  Church/1  of  which,  m  this  instance,  he  is  the 
spokesman.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  vigorous  attack  on  faMae*-/ci  ire  than 
in  the  words  which  we  quote  in  conclusion : — 

'*  No  blessing  from  God*a  right  hand  ever  did,  or  ever  will  attend  such  timid  polity. 
It  it  an  unmanly  thing  thus  to  akulk  behind  one  another  ;  and  to  shelve  a  fruitful  diffi- 
culty with  a  barren  truism ;  and  to  ignore  the  approach  of  danger  until  danger  comes 
and 'finchi  ua  out." 

An  Addrcu  on  the  Connection  of  Church  and  State,  Delivered  at  Sion  College  on 
February  15th,  18*58.  By  Annum  Pejovhy^t  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster*    Loudon :  Macmillan  &  Oo»  H 

AMITi  the  clamour  and  passion  of  parties  and  partizans,  it  is  refreshing  to  go 
back  with  th^  Dean  of  Westminster  to  the  consideration  of  first  principles.  The 
connection  between  Church  and  State,  what  is  it  ?  What  is  it  actually,  and  what 
is  it  abstractedly  f  The  answer  involves  many  other  questions— some  essentially, 
and  some  only  by  accident.  The  essential  features  of  the  Church  and  State  con- 
nection the  Dean  reduces  to  these  two  that  the  State  should  recognize  and 
support  some  religious  expression  of  the  community,  and  that  this  religious  ex- 
pression should  be  controlled  and  guided  by  the  State.  The  An ti- State Chutrh man 
is  opposed  to  both  of  these  principles.  The  Scotch  Free  Churchman  and  the 
Anglican  High  Churchman  are  opposed  only  to  the  second.  The  fundamental 
objection  of  all  these  parties  is,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  something  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  lay  or  secular  persons  to  approach 
them.  They  all  believe  in  a  visible  kingdom  of  God.  which  is  not  only  not  of 
this  world,  but  is  necessnnly  antagonistic  to  it,  With  the  humbie  English 
Dissenter  it  is  probably  little  more  than  a  belief  that  he  belongs  to  ua  ulect 
community  far  too  holy  to  be  in  connection  with  any  tiling  so  secular  as  the 
State.  With  the  Iligh  Anglican  it  is  a  claim  for  the  clergy  to  havo  contml 
over  the  consciences  of  the  laity,  and  for  the  bishops  to  06  piinew  of  ibo 
t'ljurth.  vested  with  the  power  of  supreme  jiM^  in  u\]  .  j  .  *  ecclesiastical. 
With  the  Church  of  Eome  it  is  tho  claim  of  tho  right  of  tho  Pope  to  depose 
kings  and  to  bind  aud  looso  nations.  The  Dean's  answer  to  them  nil  is.  that 
tho  State  n  holier  than  any  of  their  confederations.  The  State  is  divine,  what- 
ever else  may  l*e  divine.  The  Presbyterian  may  plead  the  divine  right  of  his 
Presbytery,  and  the  Baptist  of  his  Baptistry ;  tho  Episcopal: \tm  may  boast  of 
hie  Apostolical  succession,  and  the  Romanist  of  the  keys  ofBfc.  Peter;"  but  there 
is  one  institution  of  whoso  divino  origin  we  are  certain,  and  that  is  the  State. 
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Even  the  Bora  An  empire  was  regarded  by  an  apostle  as  the  M  minister  of  G 
41  ordained  of  God,M  14  the  ordinance  of  God.'*    **  No  stronger  expression/' 
Dean  Stanley,  k  k  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  for  any  outward  ofli 
officer  inside  the  Christian  community."  When  we  want  an  unbiassed  judgm 
we  look  to  public  opinion;  it  is  the  best  expression  of  Catholic  reason, 
prefer  the  daylight  honesty  of  the  secular  press  to  anything  we  can  find  in 
"religious*'  newspaper.    When  we  want  an  impartial  judgment,  wo  go  to 
Privy  Council  rather  than  to  my  Lord  of  Salisbury  or  tho  Bishop  of  Cape  To 
and  in  this  we  are  followers  of  St.  Paul,  44  who  appealed  to  the  jud^run  -nt-  -  mt 
Pilate,  the  Bom  an  magistrate,  as  the  one  opening  of  escape  from  the  dark 
iniquitous  judgment  of  the  High  Priest  Camphus." 

The  Dean's  theory  is  very  beautiful,  and  as  an  abstract  doctrine  its  truth 
as  apparent  as  its  beauty.  It  is  admitted  that  the  State  is  imperfect,  and  does  not 
by  any  means  reach  the  Dean's  lofty  ideal ;  and  here  he  is  only  able  to  ""^  tti1! 
his  ground  by  showing  in  every  ease  the  equal  or  greater  imperfections  that  are 
outside  the  State  Church.    The  question,  however,  is  rather  practical  tint 
abstract.    Tho  principlo  of  government  may  be  divine,  yet  it  is  certain  tha 
politics  are  more  frequently  mere  policy  or  statecraft  than  any  lovo  for  justice 
m  itself.    Ah  a  practical  question,  practical  men  look  at  it,  and  turn  away  from 
the  corruptions  of  States  and  State  Churches  to  hear  in  the  streets  or  the  con 
venticle  the  voice  of  that  wisdom  by  which  kings  ought  to  rule,  and  princes 
decree  justice.    The  strongest  argument  against  the  State  Church  principle  : 
its  actual  history.    That  the  Church  of  England  should  have  existed  to  this 
hour-  after  the  kind  of  government  to  which  the  State  for  more  than  a  cestui 
has  subjected  it,  is  one  of  tho  greatest  marvels  of  Providence.    Whether  it 
due  to  the  old  life  of  Puritanism,  to  the  revived  zeal  of  Anglicanism,  or  to  th 
loving  and  forbearing  hands  of  John  Wesley  and  his  followers,  or  to  all  of  theni 
together,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Church  of  Englant 
owes  much  to  the  State.    Tho  beginning  of  the  last  century  is  a  long  way  to  go 
back  for  illustrations;  but  all  men  who  know  history  know  something  of  the 
contempt  in  which  the  State  clergy  were  then  held  by  the  nation.    The  livings 
as  a  rule,  were  given  away  for  political  services.    The  incumbents  were  no 
expected  to  reside  on  their  benefices.    The  very  names  rector  and  curatet  by  a 
silent  satire,  remind  us  of  the  evil  days.  The  rector  was  to  rule  and  receiye  tithes. 
The  curate  was  to  carr  for  the  parish.    The  industrious  Thomas  Stackhouse  was 
then  a  hard-working  curate  in  London.    From  a  garret  he  addressed  his  High 
Eevorend  Father  in  God,  John  Robimon  (/),  of  whom  nobody  ever  heard  any- 
thing, on  '*  The  Miseries  and  Hardships  of  the  Inferior  Clergy  in  and  about 
London,"    A  curato  could  be  had  for  not  less  than  £20,  and  not  more  than 
£oQ  per  annum.  A  needy  clergyman— of  which  class  there  were  plenty — would 
rent!  prayers  for  twopence  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  preach  a  sermon  for  a  shilling 
and  his  Sunday's  dinner.    It  may  be  answered  that  the  low  estate  of  religion, 
and  the  un  worthiness  of  tho  clergy,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  contempt  in 
which  they  were  held.    But  for  every  effect  there  are  several  causes ;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  chief  cause  was  tho  State 
neglecting  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  Church,  if  not  actually  promoting  those 
evils,  for  ends  which  we  dare  not  attempt  to  justify.    We  do  not  require  to  go 
to  the  last  century  for  the  evils  which  the  Church  of  England  has  had  to  endure 
from  its     .injection  with  the  State.    The  Dean  speaks  of  something  14  which  no 
covetousness  can  appropriate,  aud  no  folly  waste    being  saved  out  of  the  {general 
scramble,  for  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of  the  people.    Beautiful  in 
theory !— would  that  it  were  as  true  as  it  seems  I    Will  any  man  be  at  the 
trouble  to  calculate  how  many  of  the  benefices  of  the  Church  are  bought  and 
sold  simply  as  money  speculations  ?   And  who  can  tell  how  often  that  which 
seems  to  be  44  saved  '  is  appropriated  by  covetousness,  and  wasted  by 
The  revenues  of  the  Church  are  a  delusion.    It  does  not  possess  them.  She 
patrons  may  convert  them  into  ready  money  when  they  like,  and  put  the  money 
into  their  pockets,    To  enable  a  man  to  profit  by  buyiog;  he  or  a  friend  must 
be  in  orders ;  and  how  many  qualify  themselves  to  hold  a  benefice  who  are 
never  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  office,  it  would  be  invidious  to  say.  Lot 
any  man  examine  any  diocese  in  England  and  find  how  the  livings  have  been 
disposed  of;  how  many  the  Bishop  has  given  to  his  relations  and  friends;  how 
many  have  beon  bought  in  the  market ;  how  many  are  family  inheritances,  to 
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possess  which  the  w  greatest  fool  in  the  family  has  been  mode  a  parson ;"  how 
many,  even  of  recently  erected  churches  have  been  money  arrangements,  the 
clergyman  giving  of  his  own  or  his  wife's  property  to  secure  tne  first  presentation. 
Let  any  man,  wo  say,  make  such  an  UKjuiry,  and  after  it  is  mode  he  will  not 
wonder  that  the  best  men  in  the  universities  rarely  take  orders,  and  that  the 
clerical  intellect  is  of  that  kind  which  readily  takes  up  with  ritualism  or  any 
other  foolery  that  may  be  the  fashion  for  the  hour* 

The  Dean  is  not  blind  to  the'  evils  of  the  State  Church,  but  he  does  not  fetl 
them  keenly.  He  must  often  have  seen  how  the  Church  has  been  deprived  of 
the  services  of  many  who  would  have  been  able  and  devoted  teachers,  had  the 
road  to  success  been  through  any  other  avenue  than  that  of  money  or  influence. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  paper  he  dismisses  endowments  as  only  one  of  the 
accidents  of  a  State  Church,  In  theory  he  is  right  again ;  but  the  whole  State 
Church  controversy  centres  in  the  endowments,  and  the  moat  serious  evil  in  the 
Church  of  England  13  the  maladministration  of  these  endowments.  The  great 
question  to  be  settled  is  that  which  rent  asunder  the  Church  of  Scotland — the 
question  of  patronage.  Are  the  people  alwavs  to  be  regarded  as  catechumens 
to  whom  the  Bishop  and  patron  are  to  seni  a  teacher,  or  are  they  ever  to  be 
considered  as  Christians  of  full  stature,  and  capable  of  having  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  their  teacher  ?  A  national  Church  in  which  this  is  practicable  is  the 
only  Church  that  will  ever  embrace  the  Christianity  of  this  nation. 

On  the  abstract  question  of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State,  we  see 
no  alternative  but  to  agree  with  Dean  Stanley,  The  principle  is  endeared  to  us 
ut  the  present  hour  because  it  has  secured  to  us  within  the  Establishment  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  thought  which  is  necessary  for  the  crisis  in  the  history 
of  theology  which  is  near  at  hand— a  freedom  which,  as  the  Bean  shows,  cannot 
be  found  in  any  of  the  sectarian  communions,  excepting  as  the  Bishop  of 
London  remarked  when  the  paper  was  read,  among  the  Unitarians.  We  are, 
in  the  end,  practically  driven  to  the  State  Church  theory.  The  safety  of  a 
common  wealth  demands  that  the  representative  of  the  commonwealth  be  the 
head  of  all  bodies  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  It  is  dangerous  for  Pope.  Prelate,  or 
Presbyter  to  have  any  dominion  in  this  realm  of  England  but  what  is  delegated  by 
the  civil  power.  And  the  same  necessity  emerges  with  the  question  of  endow- 
ment. The  duty  of  the  State  is  not  to  give  the  Church  money,  but  to  see  that 
it  does  not  get  too  much.  Church-rates  and  everything  like  taxation  for  reli- 
gion are,  as  a  priuciplo,  indefensible.  The  first  establishment  of  Christianity 
did  not  begin  by  Constantino  endowing  the  Church.  It  began  by  the  Roman 
empire  permitting  the  Church  as  a  corporate  body  to  hold  property.  At  the 
Reformation,  the  Church  of  England  was  not  endowed  by  the  State,  Tho  State 
only  permitted  it  to  retain  a  small  remnant  of  the  propertywhich  had  accumu- 
lated during  previous  centuries  for  the  uses  of  religion.  The  State  had  a  right 
to  take  possession  of  the  Church's  property,  because  tho  Church's  great  pos- 
-essioriH  wert  Dfiri  Stpe&dfld  In  Eta  puldir  gOOd,  Individuals  di'\  and  famlfai 
die ;  but  corporations  live  through  centuries  and  become  rich.  At  some  future 
day  the  State  may  bo  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  property  of  some  of  tho 
English  sectaries,  as  it  had  to  do  with  tho  Church  property  at  the  Eeformation. 
On  the  samo  principle  must  be  solved  the  question  of  the  immense  charities  in 
En  gland,  which,  in  moBt  people's  judgment,  are  doing  more  harm  than  good, 
All  property  is  state  property,  held  conjointly  with  the  present  owners,  and 
whon  it  accumulates  or  is  injurious  to  tho  common  good,  the  State  must  inter- 
fere. So  far,  then,  as  endowment  constitutes  a  State  Church,  so  far  every  sect  in 
the  nation  is  established.  We  cannot  escape  State  interference  in  religion;  and 
thence  it  is  not  only,  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  the  duty  of  the  State  both  to  uphold 
and  control  the  religious  expression* of  the  community ,  but  it  is  a  duty  forced 
upou  it— an  inevitable  duty,  which  it  cannot  neglect  with  impunity. 

Apot&jy  for  Sinking  Fund*.    By  William  Lucas  Sarg ant,  Author  of  "Social 
Innovators,"  &c.    London :  Williams  and  Norgate.  1868. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Sargant's  book  tells  its  nature.  He  believes  that  sinking 
fund*  have  been  unjustly  decried  ;  that  that  of  1 7 86  was  * 4  established  at  first 
<ai  a  solid  basis,"  hut  that  **  in  trying  to  carry  it  on  during  a  long  war  too  much 
was  attempted,  and  that  if  in  1793  the  sinking  fund  had  been  entirely  suspended, 
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it  might  have  come  into  operation  again  soon  after  the  peace  of  1815,  and  might 
since  that  time  have  performed  good  service."  While  conceding  M  that  re  " 
tion  is  not  wanted  in  order  to  correct  the  evils  from  which  our  foref* 
Buffered,  that  we  have  no  need  to  facilitate  future  loans,  which  can 
obtained  with  readiness  enough ;  that  we  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  artiii 
enhancing  the  price  of  Consols,  •  .  ,  .  ,  that  we  cannot  complain  of  suffering 
au  intolerable  load  of  taxation,  .  .  .  .  .  and  that  if  we  could  make  such  a  com- 
plaint, we  should  not  be  relieved  from  the  grievance  by  a  regular  sinking- fund 
the  establishment  of  which  must  begin  with  an  increase  of  taxation,  * 
nevertheless  of  opinion  "  that  an  organized  fund  ought  to  be  established." 
do  this  he  would  resort  to  the  income-tax, — to  what  figure  in  the  £  he 
nowhere  precisely  to  state.  He  44  would  have  the  fund  established  once  for  all, 
and  free  from  the  dangers  of  an  annual  parliamentary  vote,"  and  invested  in  the 
same  class  of  securities  as  a  great  insurance  company  would  select,  i*t*t  at  a 
rate  of  interest  exceeding  '6  J  per  cent.  Ue  deems  that  **  it  would  probably  be 
better  the  lirbt  year  to  bey  in  with  a  million,"  afterwards  increasing  the  annua] 
sum,  so  as  to  complete,  if  possible,  30  millions  in  seven  or  ten  years*  This 
amount  at  only  JJ£  per  cent,  compound  interest  would  amount  in  101  years  to 
J)60  millions,  or  over  160  millions  more  than  the  present  figure  of  the  debt. 
And  he  puts  forward  a  scheme  which  he  protests  is  purely  Utopian,  but  which 
evidently  possesses  singular  fascination  in  his  eyes,  of  investing  money  in  Indian 
irrigation  works,  and  Indian  and  Australian  improvements,  which  **  an  enthu- 
siast might  regard  as  a  new  era  in  colonization  .  ....  a  means  of 

binding  colonies  to  the  mother- country  frith  a  golden  chain/'  and  by  means  of 
which  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  our  national  debt  might  be  accumulated 
in  eighty -four  years. 

Mr.  Servants  volume,  though  heavy  and  sometimes  cumbrously  discursive, 
contains  much  that  is  valuable  and  instructive,  especially  in  the  chapters  on 
the  M  History  of  British  Sinking-funds,"  and  on  the  '*  Progress  of  Debt  and 
Kepayincnt,  British  and  Foreign. 11  Up  to  a  certain  point,  his  argument,  drai 
from  the  every-day  experience  of  private  life*  is  likely  to  cany  the  reader 
with  it,  and  it  would  probably  bo  strengthened  by  a  more  exhaustive  exa 
tion  than  he  has  supplied  of  foreign  sinking-funds,  and  of  the  effect  which 
existence  of  such  produces  on  the  credit  of  the  country  which  keeps  them 
One  fact  which  ho  usefully  dwells  on  is  the  example  of  Holland,  which  "has 
reduced  its  di-bt  steadily  at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  a  year,  while 
we,  with  something  like  equal  opulence  and  ten  times  the  population,  have  not 
reduced  ours  at  all  since  18.35."  In  respuct  to  specific  proposals,  he  is  far  from 
dealing  comprehensively  with  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  suggested 
for  extinguishing  the  debt,  and  beyond  setting  forth  his  own,  scarcely  discusses 
any  seriously  but  that  of  converting  Consols  into  terminable  annuities,  to  which 
he  strongly  objects* 


The  Arch  qf  Titm  and  the  ftpm'h  of  the  Temple.  An  Historical  and  Critical 
Lecture,  with  Authentic  Illustrations.  By  William  Kxioht,  M.A.  Pp. 
141.    London:  Longman*.  1867. 

Ah oxo  all  the  existing  monuments  of  ancient  Botne,  none  certainly  possesses 
a  higher  interest  lh;ui  1 1 n.-  A n.h  of  Titus.  We  may  regard  it  as  the  testimony 
of  the  unconscious  heathen  to  the  full  iliuenl  of  a  mu^t  remarkable  prediction,  of 
our  Lord.  We  find  in  its  bas-reliefs  the  only  veritable  copies  that  remain  of 
any  of  tho  treasures  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  It  deserves  the  special  attention  of 
the  antiquary  as  the  most  beautiful  fpt'cameii  of  the  triumphal  arch,  and  per- 
haps the  oldest  example  of  the  composite  order  of  architecture,  It  enables  the 
scholar  in  some  measure  to  realise  the  barbaric  magnificence  of  a  Roman 
triumph.  The  time-worn  sculpture  still  shows  tho  peculiar  circular  shape  of 
tho  tnunrphal  car,  with  tho  Emperor  standing  in  it,  baton  in  baud,  the  winged 
figure  of  Victory  from  behind  holding  a  crown  over  his  head  ;  the  four  horses  of 
the  chariot  decorated  with  the  sacred  crescent,  and  led  by  the  figure,  armed 
with  CLLHfiie  and  spear,  by  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  commonly  personified; 
tho  twelve  he  tors  carrying  their  rods  without  axes  (as  being  within  the  walls  of 
tho  city) ;  the  spoils  of  the  war  bonus  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  the  soldiery  ;  over 
each  of  the  spoils  a  placard  or  title-board  describing  it — such  a  titlo- boards 
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probably,  as  that  which  was  affixed  to  the  Cross  at  Calvary;  the  common 
soldiers  crowned  with  laurel,  carrying  in  their  hands  the  hatta  p«m,  the  short 
pointless  spear,  which,  as  Propertius  tells  tis,  waa  commonly  used  at  a  triumph ; 
bulls  adorned  as  for  sacrifice  with  cloths  and  fillets,  led  by  sacrificing  priests, 
and  followed  by  attendants  bearing  wine  and  perfumes,  and  by  solaiors  in 
tunics  and  senators  in  festive  robes ;  and,  lastlyt  the  figure  of  a  bearded  old 
man  reclining  on  an  urn,  representing,  most  probably,  the  river  Jordan,  though 
Mr,  Knight  seems  inclined  to  follow  another  opinion,  which  takes  it  to  represent 
the  lake  of  Genaesareth.  Such  and  so  varied  are  the  objects,  most  of  which 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

Mr.  Knight  has  evidently  searched  all  the  literature,  ancient  and  modern, 
that  could  illustrate  or  receive  illustration  from  this  venerable  monument ;  and 
in  the  essay  before  us,  which  is  the  expansion  of  a  lecture  read  at  Bristol,  he 
has  taken  an  accurate  Burvey  of  the  whole  subject,  including  a  brief  narrative 
of  the  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  the  subsequent  history  (if  it"  is  to  be  received  as 
history)  of  the  spoils  of  the  Temple,  their  transfer  by  Oenseric  to  Carthage  and 
by  Belisarius  to  Byzantium,  and  their  restoration  by  Justinian  to  Jerusalem, 
The  illustrations  consist  of  a  view  of  the  Arch  in  its  present  state,  and  carefully 
reduced  copies  of  the  engravings  of  the  sculptures,  which  are  to  be  found  in  th© 
works  of  Beland,  Montfaucon,  Bartoli,  &c.  Availing  himself  of  the  by  no  means 
despicable  accessories  of  good  paper  and  print,  Mr.  Knight  has  produced  an 
attractive  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  Diblical  and  classical 
students. 

It  is  certain  that  the  sacred  vessels  which  were  brought  to  Homo  by  Titus 
cannot  have  been  those  which  had  been  placed  in  the  Temple  by  Solomon  and 
carried  away  to  Babylon,  nor  those  which  were  in  the  Temple  of  Xerubbabel,  until 
it  was  plundered  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Without  doubt  they  wore  the  same 
which  were  made  on  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabraus.  Yet 
we  are  struck  with  the  almost  exact  conformity  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  arch  to 
the  original  patterns  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  table  of  shew-bread, 
with  its  two  cups  for  holding  frankincense,  is  in  accordance  with  the  command 
in  Leviticus  xxiv.  The  two  long  straight  trumpets  agree  with  the  description 
in  Numbers  x.  The  seven-branched  candlestick,  so  significant,  as  Josephus 
observes,  of  the  honour  in  which  the  number  seven  was  held  amonjr  the  Jews, 
follows,  in  nearly  all  its  details,  the  minute  directions  given  in  Exodus  xxr* 

Josephus  has  given  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  triumphal  procession ; 
and,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  spoils  of  the  Temple,  he  includes  the  Book  of  the 
Law.  No  vestige  of  anything  like  u.  book  has  been  traceable  in  the  bas-reliefs 
— at  any  rate,  as  far  back  as  the  rime  of  Reland,  who  made  them  tho  subject  of 
a  learned  dissertation  in  1716.  But  Mr.  Knight  corroborates  the  account  of 
Josephus  by  a  passage,  apparently  overlooked  by  modem  writers,  from  the 
work  of  Biondo,  the  earliest  authority  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  who  wrote  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  ends  his  description  of  tho  objects 
carried  in  the  procession  and  sculptured  on  tho  arch,  with  these  words :  "  Poatea 
portabatur  Lex  Judseorum  marraorea  item  extans."  1 1  After  this  was  carried 
the  Law  of  the  Jews,  which  also  is  extant  in  tho  marble."  This  passage,  which 
appears  in  the  edition  of  1511,  is  omitted  m  those  printed  in  lo31  and  1559. 
May  we  not  hence,  with  some  probability,  infer  that  between  the  years  1511 
and  1331,  the  Book  of  the  Law  ceased  to  bo  visible  in  the  bas-relief? 

To  make  his  account  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  quite  complete,  the  author  might  have 
added  two  or  three  notices  of  its  medieval  and  modern  history.  In  the  middle 
ages,  as  we  learn  from  tho  splendid  work  of  Oanina,  "  Roma  Antica,"  vol.  iii., 
it  was  called  "  the  Arch  of  the  Seven  Lamps,"  "  i'Arco  delle  Setto  Lucerne." 
It  was  included  in  the  line  of  fortifications  established  by  the  Prangipani,  one 
of  the  powerful  families  who  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the  popew  in  the 
eleventh  and  twvlfth.  centuries  (Nardiai,  ilRoma  Antica,*'  ed.  Nibby,  181 S,  VOlL, 
p*  307).  It  was  then  disfigured  by  other  buildings  which  were  erected  upon 
and  contiguous  to  it,  and  in  process  of  time  it  was  half- buried  in  tho  accumu- 
lations of  tho  soil.  Some  of  the  masonry  with  which  it  had  been  encumbered 
was  still  cleaving  to  it  in  1823,  when  it  was  excavated  and  restored  by  Pope 
Pius  VTL  The  restorations,  which  wero  made  in  the  common  travertine  stone 
(pidra  tihurtina),  are  easily  distiDguished  from  the  original  structure,  which  is 
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of  marble  (Burton's  4t  Description  of  Borne,"  i.  229)>  A  view  of  the  Arch  in 
ite  unrest  ored  state  may  be  seen  in  Rossini's  11  Vednte  di  Soma." 

When  wo  remember  the  various  mischance*,  well- described  by  Pope,  to  which 
ihe  antiquities  of  Home  have  been  exposed, — 

"  Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering  age,  • 
Some  hostile  fun,-,  some  religious  rage  : 
Barbarian  blindness,  Christian  zeal  conspire, 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire/' 

We  may  bo  thankful  that  so  much  remains  to  us  of  the  exquisite  architecture 
and  delicate  sculpture  of  the  Arch  of  Titus, 

A  tmah  of  the  Un  feed  States'  Christian  Oamm  (man .  By  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  Home 
Secretary  to  the  Commission,    Philadelphia :  lippincott  &  Co,  1868. 

This  bulky  and  handsome  volume  is  one  of  the  two  which  have,  not  ungrace- 
fully t  commemorated  the  exit  from  the  social  stage  of  the  two  greatest  charitublo 
organisations  which  the  late  wax  brought  forth  in  the  United  States— the 
"United  States1  Sanitary  Commission,  and  the  44  United  States1  Christian 
Commission,"  both  of  them  entirely  voluntary  agencies,  but  eventually  recog- 
nised as  useful  coadjutors  by  the  Government  and  the  military  commanders 
The  former,  the  elder  of  the  two  by  a  few  months,  dates  from  June  9, 1661 ;  the 
latter,  from  Nov,  1 6  of  the  same  year.  Both  had  in  common  the  field  of  physical 
and  moral  relief  to  the  soldier,  the  latter  superadding  measures  for  his  spiritual 
welfare  ;  but  the  M  Christian  Commission  5 '  seems  never  to  havo  entered  upon 
that  larger  course  of  action  which  enabled  the  Sanitary  Commission  greatly  to 
modify  and  improve  the  sanitary  organization  of  the  whole  army.  In  short, 
while  the  one  was  more  the  tender  almoner  of  the  soldier,  the  other  was  more 
his  watchful  friend  and  protector.  The  magnificent  liberality  with  which  both 
were  supported  would  suffice  to  show  how  useful  each  must  have  proved  itself 
— the  United  States'  Sanitary  Commission  having  received  in  cash,  during  the 
four  or  five  years  of  its  existence,  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars,  the  United 
States'  Christian  Commission  over  2,200,000,  whilst  the  records  of  both  bodies 
show  an  amount  of  self-devotion  expended  in  the  service  of  each — or,  rather,  in 
the  service  of  tho  objects  to  which  it  was  consecrated— which  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  any  age  of  the  world. 

The  United  States'  Christian  Commission  comprised  men  of  all  denominations, 
but  professedly  of  the  11  evangelical11  colour.  The  List  of  its  members  includes 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Presbyterians  (both  "now1* 
and  H  old  school Reformed  and  United,  Protestant  and  Methodist  Episcopa- 
lians, Methodist  Protestants,  and  members  of  the  German  Eeformed  and  He- 
formed  Dutch  Churches ;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  (whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  tho  Church  of  America)  numbering  seven  out  of  fifty-seven— a  pro- 
portion fairly  representing  their  general  standing  in  the  country.  Of  their 
"delegates" — volunteers  who  bound  themselves  to  give  at  least  six  weeks* 
gratuitous  service  with  the  tinny — it  is  related  that  * 4  often  in  a  company  of 
delegates  there  were  as  many  Christian  denominations  represented  as  there 
were  men ;  yet  they  came  together  without  knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  thoir 
Bcveral  distinctive  names."  A  curious  illustration,  to  an  English  reader  at  least, 
of  a  tone  of  feeling  in  reference  to  religious  matters  very  different  from  that  to 
which  he  is  accustomed,  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  some  M  con- 
verts n  who  had  never  received  the  rite,  at  Ringgold,  with  Sherman's  army  of 
the  Cumberland : — 

"Forty- four  presented  themselves.  In  the  "number,  several  demoimnations  were 
represented,  and  were,  of  coarse,  allowed  to  select  the  mode,  of  baptism  they  preferred* 
Twenty-four  chose  immersion,  eighteen  sprinkling,  and  two  pouring.  We  marched  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  tune  and  hymn — 

1  There  Lh  &  f ounrain  ftgtt  with  Mood1— 
down  to  the  Chiekamanga  creek.    The  soldiers  stood  on  the  hanks,  joining1  hands  and 
continuing  the  hymn,  while  their  comrades  went  down  into  the  water — some  for  immer- 
sion, some  for  sprinkling,  and  some  for  pouring — hut  all  lor  baptism  in  tho  name  of  the 
Father,  tind  of  the  Son, 'and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  such  an  administration  of  tho  sacrament  as  St.  Paul 
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would  not  have  disallowed ;  nor  yet,  perhaps,  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  which  is  related  to  have  followed ,  although  M  Commissary  bread, 
currant  wine,  tin  plates,  and  tin  cups/'  were  its  elements  and  instruments. 

Amidst  much  of  detail  which  would  be  barren  and  wearisoino  to  tbo  ordinary 
reader,  Mr.  Moss's  volume  contains  many  a  striking  or  pathetic  narrative.  The 
self- devoted  pride  of  the  true  soldier  was  never  bettor  exhibited  than  in  the 
following  account  of  a  colour-sergeant  who,  during  the  battle  of  Chattanooga, 
had  been  struck  in  the  storming  of  Mission  Ridge  by  General  Thomas,  and 
was  met  by  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Commission  being  carried  down  by  four 
comrades  on  a  blanket  :— 

u  The  men  halted  when  they  saw  as,  and  laid  down  their  burden,  asking  if  we  wonld 
see  whether  the  colour- Serjeant  was  badly  wounded.  I  knelt  duwn  by  him,  and  said, 
*  Serjeant,  where  did  they  hit  you  I1 — *  Moat  up  the  ridge,  air.'  *  I  mean,  where  <lid  the 
ball  strike  you  ?'—  *  Within  twenty  yards  of  the  top — almost  up.'  *  No,  no,  serjeant — 
think  of  yourself  for  a  moment — teil  me  where  you  are  wounded.'  And  throwing  back 
the  blanket,  I  found  his  upper  arm  and  shoulder  mashed  and  mangled  with  a  shell. 
Turning  hia  eye  to  look  for  the  first  time  on  his  wound,  the  serjeant  said !  '  That  i«  what 
did  it.  I  was  hugging  the  standard  to  my  blouse,  and  making  for  the  top.  I  was 
almost  up,  when  that  ugly  shell  knocked  me  over.  If  they  had  let  me  alone  a  little 
longer — two  minutes  longer —  I  should  have  planted  the  colours  on  the  top.  Almost 
up — almost  up,'  We  could  not  get  the  dying  eolour-boarer's  attention  to  himself.  The 
fight  and  the  flag  held  all  his  thoughts ;  and  while  his  car  was  growing  heavy  in  death, 
with  a  flushed  face  and  look  of  ineffable  regret,  ho  was  repeating,  'almost  up — 
almost  up/  " 

In  immediate  sequency  and  droll  contrast  with  the  above  is  the  story  of  an 
Ohio  soldier  wounded  in  the  face,  who,  whilst  water  was  being  brought,  sat 
down  on  the  ground  ami  pulled  from  his  bosom  a  copy  of  Andrews's  Latin 
Grammar,  41  covered  thick  with  his  blood,"  turning  to  the  Fifth  Declension, 
He  was  at  an  1  academy,"  in  Ohio,  preparing  for  college,  when  he  had  left  at 
this  point  his  Latin  for  the  war,  and  the  Grammar  he  had  picked  up  the  same 
afternoon  in  an  empty  house,  carrying  it  with  him  into  the  fight,  that  if  he 
were  wounded  or  taken  prisoner  he  might  11  go  on  with  his  Latin.**  Then, 
again,  comes  the  repulsive  picture  of  the  indifference  to  human  suffering  of  a 
Southorn  family,  the  occupants  of  a  houso  which  was  used  as  a  hospital  after 
the  fight,  and  was  filled  with  the  wounded  of  both  sides,  while  the  Confederate 
dead  lay  for  fifty  feet  around : — 

"They  had  "remained  safe  from  tho  shot  and  shell  thit  had  poured  around  them, 
and  wore  sitting  at  the  door  of  their  cellar,  smoking  pipes  and  eating  snuff. #  .  .  . 
During  all  the  afternoon  and  night,  with  their  house  and  yard  full  of  suffering  men, 
many  of  them  rebels  dying  in  their  cause,  the  mother  and  her  sister,  and  two  grown-up 
daughters,  had  not  so  much  as  offered  to  tie  a  bandage,  or  kindle  a  lire  upon  the  hearth, 
or  bring  a  cup  of  water,  or  speak  a  gentle  word.  I  asked  if  they  would  not  assist  in 
preparing  supper  for  the  men.  The  mother,  taking  her  pipe  from  her  mouth,  said,  *  You 
una  brought  'em  all  here,  and  you  una  m ought  take  care  on  'cm;'  and,  putting  back 
her  pipe,  she  swung  one  foot  over  the  other,  and  smoked  away  in  the  most  listless 
manner.  *  But,  madam,  there  are  many  of  them  Confederate  soldiers,  dying  away  from 
home.  Can't  you  do  something  for  them  V  It  was  the  same  answer}  this  time  without 
removing  the  pipe ;  1  You  um  all  brought  'em  here,  and  you  uns  tnought  take  eare  on 
'em.*  I  ask*>d  lor  meal — she  had  none;  for  a  kettle  to  make  coffee— sne  had  none  ;  for 
an  axe  to  eut  firewood — she  had  none.  As  I  passed  out,  a  coloured  boy,  about  a  dozen 
years  old,  whispered  to  me,  1  Missus  done  hid  the  axe/  I  went  back  and  asked  for  it ; 
woe  Itad  none,  and  the  nigger  lied.  I  said,  'The  men  must  have  a  fire,  and  if  there  is 
no  axe,  I  must  take  your  shingles ; '  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  laid  hold  of 
the  roof  of  the  piazza,  and  had  already  filled  my  arms,  when  she  brought  out  her  axo 
from  between  thu  beds." 

Thank  God,  tho  curse  of  slavery,  which  alone  can  explain  the  possibility  of  such 
a  scone,  is  at  last  rooted  out.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated,  as  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  delegates,  that  the  Confederate  soldiers  were  M  even  more  ready 
to  yield  to  religious  influences  "  than  the  Federals.  But  of  the  essential  false- 
hood of  the  pro-slavery  cause,  for  which  these  poor  fellows  suffered,  no  stronger 
evidence  can  be  given  than  the  following  record  of  the  Commission's  school- work 
in  tho  (k  Twenty-fifth  Corps  (coloured)" : — 


*  A  characteristic  Southern  habit,  sometimes  termed  "  dipping." 
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"  "  The  men  came  in  by  reliefs,  as  pickets  and  fatigue-duty  would  allow,  3,000  In  a 
week-  .  .  .  They  showed  great  eagerness  to  learn.  Some,  without  any  knowledge  of  Che 
alphabet,  learned  to  read  in  easy  sentences  in  aix  days.  And  for  the  majority*  according 
to  the  uniform  report  of  the  teachers,  the  average  time  required  to  learn  to  read  in  easy 
sentences,  was  only  four  weeks.  .  .  .  .  Aa  soon  as  they  had  acquired  one  letter,  they 
went  about  at  once  to  teach  it  to  soma  one  more  ignorant  than  themselves;  to  that  one 
teacher,  multiple  In  this  geometrical  ratio,  was  very  saon  felt  as  an  educating  power 

in  an  entire  regiment  It  was  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  chaplains  and  the 

officers  of  the  regiments,  that  those  taught  in  our  schools  were  more  obedient  and 
respectful  to  their  officer*,  discipline  was  improved,  habits  of  vice  were  checked,  and,  in 
many  cases,  genuine  religious  interest  was  excited." 

Unimprovable  do  nii- brutes ! 

LudM  Patronym\cu$ ;  or,  The  Etymology  of  Curious  Surname*.  By  Richard 
Stepiihn  Chakjjook,  Ph.  I)r.,  F.8.A.,  F.R.G.S*,  &c.  London:  Trubner 
&  Co.  !N<i&, 

The  interest,  and  tho  value  of  the  etymology  of  English  names,  whether 
local  or  personal,  are  chtetiy  involved  in  the  study  of  the  ethnology  of  our 
mixed  rneo.  Every  element  of  the  nation  ha*  in  its  time  left  its  impress  on  the 
names  of  places  or  of  families  ;  and  though  many  appellations  have  died  out, 
and  more  have  been  corrupted  after  tho  mould  "of  the  prevailing  dialects  into 
which  tho  several  districts  have  settled  down,  yet  there  is  a  record  which  may 
be  deciphered,  like  the  record  of  rocks  and  soils. 

To  contribute  much  towards  this  object  does  not  appear  to  have  lain  within 
Dr.  Charnoek's  purpose,  though  Latham's  "  Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands  n 
occurs  in  his  list  of  11  works  consulted.'1  Aud  what  fie  has  done  in  this  direc- 
tion is  of  a  partial  character,  inasmuch  as  enough  importance  is  not  attributed 
to  Romance  or  Celtic  roots.  His  tendency  to  refer  words  chieny  to  a  Teutonic 
or  Scandinavian  source  may  be  seen  in  the  following  instance,  which  is  one  out 
of  many  :  — 

**  CoLLEnc,  Collfdge. — Thesu  names  have  no  reference  to  a  University.  Lower  says, 
in  tht-  nurth  of  Englnnd  an)T  court  or  group  of  cottages  having  a  common  entrance  from 
the  street  is  culled  n  cotto/e.  The  last  syllable-  however  may  he  from  ttdgt,  A  ridge  of 
rocks  near  the  a  or  face  of  the  flea,  Cf.  Cumberlcdge,  Routledge,  &c" 

Of  course  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  "  a  University/1  and  it  is  more  inaccuracy 
to  imagine  any  such  thing.  But  the  latter  of  tho  two  names  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption  of  tho  other.  Corruption  of  names  in  ■  Bomanoa  direction  is  contined 
to  the  circle  of  education,  or  quasi-education.  They  are  much  more  often 
vulgarized  according  to  the  tone  and  nature  of  the  people  of  the  district  where 
they  are  found,  like  tho  sailors1  well-known  rendering  of  Bellerophont  or  the 
change  of  Alcidos  into  All-sides,  The  remark  from  Lower  only  proves  against 
the  suggested  derivation.  The  various  acceptations  of  tho  derivatives  of  Col-* 
hyium  throughout  tho  Romance  languages  as  expressing  a  college,  a  school,  an 
assembly,  besides  other  leas  common  meanings,  might  easily  give  rise  to  the 
surname  of  "College,1"  which  would  of  course  bo  sometimes  igno  r  an  tly  spelt 
as  H  knowledge"  is,  and  as  M  allege"  is  not. 

An  instance  of  Dr.  Charnoek's  failure  in  discovering  the  Celtic  origin  of  words 
may  bo  seen  in  "  Tottie,"  which  is  traced  first  to  "  Tothill,  a  parish,  co.  Lincoln," 
such,  being  our  author's  way  of  saying  in  what  county  a  nluco  is  situated.  He 
adds — 41 A  totehili  is  an  eminence  from  whence  there  is  a  good  look-out. — 
Cheshire,  Archcool.  (*tV),  xix.  39."  Now  the  e  vident  root  of  this  name  is  Twt. 
Toot  hills  were  lofty  tuinuli,  such  as  Cleevo  Toot  in  Somersetshire,  and  perhaps 
Shooter's  lhll  in  K.jm!..  Such  was  the  origin  of  tho  name  of  the  place,  as  well 
as  of  the  family,  as  also  most  likely  of  Totness,  Tottenham,  Tothani  in  Essex, 
and  Tot  ten  hill  in  Norfolk. 

Dr.  Charuock  is  indeed  much  too  fond  of  simply  referring  to  a  place  as  a  ne 
plm  ultra  in  tracing  tho  etymology  of  surnames.  Ho  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  aware  that,  besides  the  truth  that  there  is  as  much  reason  to  explain 
one  kind  of  nume  u*  another,  there  are  two  other  dangerous  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided,  'i  ■ .  1  n  >  mb]  tnen.how.  v  i'  dose,  doe*  uot  prove  that  one  comes  from 
the  other.  Tho  relationship  may  be  that  of  brothers  or  sisters,  not  of  parent 
and  child.    No  scholar  wuuld  nuw  trace  Latin  up  to  Greek.    Again,  place*  often 
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received  their  names  from  persons,  instead  of  the  reverse,  For  instance,  it  may 
be  contended,  with  at  least  as  much  probability,  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Anglo-Saxon  occupation  the  patronymics!  name  was  transferred  to  Twining  as 
tho  contrary,  as  indeed  was  probably  the  case  with  Barking,  Basing,  Bocking, 
and  others. 

With  these  limitations,  there  is  much  to  praise  and  to  interest  one  in  "  Ludus 
Patronymicus."   Dr.  Charnock  explains  the  purpose  of  his  work  as  follows: — 

u  It  (track  mo  that  a  small  work  on  tho  subject  might  be  acceptable  just  now,  the 
more  especially  as  it  would  enable  those  burdened  with  objectionable  namea,  instead  of 
assuming  others,  to  discover  the  proper  orthography  of  their  own  names.  Thus,  few 
would  probably  change  their  name  from  Bug^in  or  Simper  to  Smith,  if  they  thought 
they  wore  justified  in  writing  Bticun  and  St.  Pierre.  The  same  might  bo  said  of  such 
names  as  Death,  Dearth,  and  Diaper,  from  D'Aoth,  D*Arth,  and  D'Ypres,  respectively. 
Of  course  some  of  the  suggested  derivations  are  hut  reasonable-  guesses  ;  but  good 
guesses  are  better  than  none  at  all,  and  may  often  lead  to  the  truth/'— (Preface,  p.  xiv.) 

If  M  Ludus  Patronymicus"  helps  to  check  such  wonderful  leaps  as  that  out  of 
Joshua  Bugg  into  Norfolk  Howard,  it  will  do  some  service.  It  people  are  not 
satisfied  by  being  called  after  their  parents  and  immediate  ancestors,  they  would 
improve  their  surnames  much  better  by  recurring  to  their  original  farm  than  by 
choosing  something-  entirely  new,  and  thus  by  so  far  cutting  themselves  off  from 
all  of  their  family  who  have  gone  before  them. 

But  we  are  bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Charnock,  that  he  has  done  more 
than  minister  to  the  due  regulation  of  this  ephemeral  desire.  There  is  con- 
siderable research  and  a  great  deal  of  information  in  his  little  book.  It  is  still  far 
from  complete,  even  in  its  list  of  curious  appellations,  as  the  absence  from  it  of 
such  fLsBt/HS  (by- house),  Denovo^  JJitiuuldy,  P'ruhisher,  Cocktrbiddyt  Kittermasier, 
&Q.t  will  show.  But  Dr.  Charnock  has  collected  a  large  number,  and  has 
searched  diligently  into  the  history  of  very  many  of  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  serious  disfigurement  of  tho  hook,  which  he  had  better 
remove  in  any  new  edition.  No  implied  apology  for  tho  passage,  as  if  it  were 
an  autobiography  of  his  **  etymological  friend/ Arctchid  lux  >♦'/,"  in  what  he 
calls  "  Patronymic  language,*  11  in  which  all  the  words  in  tUiliii  are  found  as 
surnames/*  can  excuse  such  arrant  nonsense  as  this  :— 

"  I  Wat*  Bom  In  Smnmcrwtt)  Hon  &Monrlayt  In  July,  Hat  an  Early  Hoar  of  the  ifrrnfry, 
HmvlOMj  Back  I  Forget ;  Butt  Long  since  the  Diet  of  Worm*  Att<i  the  Batik  of  Waterloo* 
Thayer  ll'u**  a  Comet  Hat  the  Tm\e  [Good  Hor  Bad  Omen      — (Avant-C'uurior,  p.  ix.) 

And  so  on,  through  even  worso  rubbish,  for  more  than  four  pages  ! 

A  sensible  Preface,  explaining  the  principles  involved  in  the  origin  and  cfcango 
of  surnames,  would  be  better  in  every  way  than  this  specimen  of  misplaced 
ingenuity. 


Betro*ped$  and  ProtpecU  of  Indian  Policy.  By  MAJOR  EVXSS  Bell,  lato  of  the^ 
Madras  Staff  Corps,  Author  of  "The  Empire  in  India,**  "The  Mysore* 
Beversion,**  &c*    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  18(j8* 

Ma  job  EvAJffa  Bell  is  well  known,  both  in  India  and  among  that  far  too 
limited  portion  of  the  British  public  which  takes  an  interest  in  Indian  matters, 
as  an  experienced  official,  and  us  the  writer  of  several  valuable  works  on  tho 
politics  of  India,  The  main  purpose  of  his  present  volume,  it  in  ay  he  said,  is 
to  counteract  the  doctrines  as  to  tho  absorptions  of  native  States  lately  reftssurtod 
by  a  nobleman,  of  whom  Major  BeLl  truly  says  that  his  "sympathies,  opinions, 
and  active  exertions,  from  the  outset  of  his  public  career,  have  generally  been 
found  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  humanity,"— the  Duke  of  Argyll,— but  whoso 
Edinburgh  IlevUw  articles  of  January  and  April,  IStitf,  roprintod,  with  additions, 
under  the  title  of  '*  India  under  Ualhousio  and  Canning,"  will  continue,  Major 
Bell  declares,  *  *  to  be  regarded  with  terror  in  India  as  a  manifesto  of  the  Whig 
leaders,*1  until  "  distinctly  disavowed  by  some  eminent  member  of  his  p^rty," 
Major  Belt  contends  earnestly  for  the  larger  and  moro  Christian  policy  of 
reforming  instead  of  destroying  the  native  governments,  as  a  practical  acknow- 
ledgment that  *l  the  duty  of  instruction  "  is  k4  inherent  in  that  of  protection.*1 

Major  Bell's  work  is  full  of  valuable  matter  for  those  who  will  have  the 
courage  seriously  to  consider  a  great  subject.    Of  the  need  there  fttili  exists  for 
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doing  so,  perhaps  one  sentence  from  Lord  Canning's  last  private  letter  to  Sir 
Mark  Cubbon,  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  dated  November  24,  1860,  may  suffice 
as  proof  :— 

"We  have  governed  the  North- western  provinces  in  such  a  fashion,  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is  with  difficulty  able  to  find  native  gentlemen  of  such  position,  as  to 
make  them  useful  and  influential  magistrates ;  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  more,  it 
would  he  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  the  Punjaub." 

Thank  God,  indeed !  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned,  and  late  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  apparently  shown  a  serious  desire  on  the  part  of  Engli"" 
Statesmen  to  enlarge  the  snare  taken  by  the  natives  in  India  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  country.  Unfortunately,  it  is  far  easier  to  depress  than  to 
elevate,  to  destroy  than  to  build  up.  It  will  be  years  before  the  crushing  in  flu  - 
once  of  our  old  Indian  system  of  government  upon  the  vital  powers  of  the  native) 
races  "will  have  ceased  to  operate,  and,  notwithstanding  the  many  cheering 
evidences  of  progress  in  the  native  communities,  such  as  Miss  Carpenter's  1 
work— already  noticed  in  these  pages— supplies,  it  may  be  doubtful  whet 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  types  of  native  genius,  as  they  were  to  be  found 
half  a  century  ago  in  our  own  provinces,  as  they  linger  still  in  a  few  instances 
in  native  States,  will  ever  be  re-developed* 


VI. — GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Ludwig  Haus64rrr8  Gnchichtz  tier  Frattzoaiscfien  Revolution,  1789—1790.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Wilhelm  Okcken,  Professor  an  der  Universitat  Heidelberg. 
Berlin:  Wei  dummi' ache  luiehhandlung.  1867. 

The  origin  of  this  work  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  composed  are 
somewhat  singular.  It  is  founded  on  the  lectures  of  the  late  Ludwig  Haussar. 
Notes  of  these  lectures  had  been  taken  in  short -hand  by  the  editor ;  these  have 
been  supplemented  by  his  own  readings  and  also  by  manuscripts  which  Hauaser 
left  behind  aim.  The  tank  of  constructing  a  history  out  of  these  materials 
seems  to  have  been  proposed  to  the  editor  by  the  widow  and  surviving  relations 
of  TTftlTlflor 

So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  work,  the  views  it  takes  of  the  great  events 
of  the  French  Revolution  aro  such  as  the  general  verdict  would  pronounce  to  be 
sound  and  sensible.  If  Hausscr  s  observations  are  not  new,  they  yet  are  put 
with  a  force  and  freshness,  which  show  that  they  emanate  from  a  thoughtful 
mindT  uud  are  no  mere  repetitions  of  preceding  writers.  Thus  his  remarks  on 
the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  literature  at.  tlio  opening  of  the  French  Revo* 
lution,  though  not  novel,  yet  place  before  us  an  already  apprehended  truth  in  * 
still  clearer  light.  Literature  in  Germany,  he  observes,  had  no  pretension  to 
exercise  any  control  over  government  or  over  that  public  opinion  from  which 
social  reforms  spring ;  literature  in  England  was  so  far  in  harmony  with  the 
existing  state  of  things,  that  it  could  exercise  an  influence  without  being  revo- 
lutionary ;  literature  in  France  was  utterly  remote  from  all  practical  admin jg- 
trution  of  affairs,  and  yet  was  most  powerfully  influencing  the  opinions  of 
society.  There  would  have  been  nothing  extravagant  in  the  idea  of  a  Locke, 
or  a  disciple  of  Locke,  being  called  to  tho  head  oi  affairs  in  England;  such  a 
proposition  applied  to  Voltaire  or  Rousseau  would  have  been  the  wildest  extra- 
vagance. The  polity  and  religion  of  such  teachers  wore  idtogether  ideal,  Men 
of  education,  even  courtiers  and  clergy,  could  amuse  themselves  with  their  wit 
or  their  imagination  without  a  thought  of  any  practical  result.  Rut  as  Han 
remarks,  there  was  a  class  below  these,  where  this  literature,  half-unde 
was  working  after  a  different  fashion. 

Uiir  nuthor  s  estimate  of  Robespierre  appears  to  us  very  correct.  The  narro 
nature  and  envious  temper  of  the  man  are  not  overlooked,  while  tho  credit  is 
given  him  (if  credit  it  can  bo  called)  of  being  mainly  prompted  by  political  fana- 
ticism.   Tne  analogy  is  very  conspicious  between  this  won  of  the  Revolution 
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and  the  inquisitor  of  the  Modirevai  Church.  Both  had  persuaded  themselves  of 
the  paramount  necessity  of  Unity, — the  one  in  political  the  othor  iu  religious 
creed, — and  both  wore  prepared  to  commit  any  amount  of  massacre,  any  number 
of  burnings  and  be. headings,  to  produce  their  desired  unity.  To  Hobespicrro  the 
establishment  of  the  true  Republican  faith  would  have  seemed  cheaply  purchased 
by  the  slaughter  of  one -third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  I 

Jht*  [Capital,    Kritik  dcr  poliiuchm  Oekanomie.    Von  Karl  Mjlrx.    E  rater 
Band.    Hamburg :  Yerlag  von  Otto  Meissner. 

We  have  hero  the  first  part  of  what  bids  fair  to  be  an  elaborate  treatiso  on 
Political  Economy.  The  author  spares  us  none  of  the  abstractions  or  sub  til  tied 
of  the  science — such,  for  instance,  as  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  on  the 
definition  of  value,— but  he  is  very  far  from  forgetting  in  such  abstractions  the 
human  interest — the  M  hunger  and  thirst  interest/'  which  underlies  the  science 
—if  science  it  can  be  called— of  Political  Economy.  An  accusation  often  foolish  ly 
lov  oil  rid  against  the  student  of  this  branch  or  phase  of  our  social  system,  cannot 
be  applied  to  Herr  Marx ;  ho  cannot  be  called  a  "  cold-blooded  Economist." 
In  treating  of  capital,  he  has  ever  before  him  the  human  beings  whom  the  capi- 
talist employs  and  feeds.  What  direction  his  sympathies  take  may  be  gathered 
from  the  dedication  of  his  book  to  his  friend,  "  the  bold,  true,  noble  champion 
of  the  workman/'  Wilhelm  Wolff,  who  died  in  exile  in  Manchester. 

There  are  many  subjects  on  which  we  learn  from  the  Germans, — some  in 
which  we  are  confessedly  their  pupils — but  in  Political  Economy,  we  here  iu 
Great  Britain  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  still  keep  the  lead.  We  do  not 
suspect  that  Karl  Marx  has  much  to  teach  us,  whether  he  discourses  abstrusely 
on  those  relations  which  the  use  of  money  has  brought  into  society,  or  in  a  more 
animated  manner  on  those  social  amendments  which  he  thinks  our  advanced 
knowledge  ought  to  enable  us  to  make. 

Die  Jleifolutionskirthm  England*.  Ein  Btitray  zur  innrrn  GeacJiichU  dcr  Enylfochtn 
Kirvht  xtnd  der  lUformntwn.  Von  ILeumanx  Welxgautex,  Licentiateu 
und  Privat-Docenten  der  Theologie  an  der  Konigl.  Universitat  zu  Berlin. 
Leipzig ;  Druck  und  Yerlag  von  ttreitkopf  und  Hartel.  1866* 

A  HISTORY  of  the  Church  of  England  by  a  German  theologian  is  necessarily 
a  work  for  which  the  materials  are  derived  from  English  sources,  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  be  now  to  the  English  render-  The  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  the  author  treats  his  subject  form  the  chief  interest.  The  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives  might  have  been  predicted  beforehand  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  current  of  thought  in  Protestant  Germany.  Herr  Weingarton  reckons 
that  the  greatest  calamity  which  befell  the  English  Church  was  the  separation 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Episcopal  and  the 
Puritan.  Had  Baxter's  scheme  of  comprehension  succeeded,  it  would  have 
been  beneficial  to  both,  and  the  Church  of  England  would  have  made  progress 
like  the  Keformed  Church  in  Germany,  instead  of  which  it  has  not  moved 
from  the  stand-point  it  had  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  Puritanism  also  has 
been  unprogressive,  having  never  been  able  to  find  the  balance  between  the 
letter  and  the  spirit,  the  historical  and  the  subjective.  Notwithstanding  the 
retrograde  movement  of  Dr.  Posey  and  his  disciples,  the  author  has  great  hopes 
of  a  rich  future  for  the  Church  of  England,  through  tho  growing  and  indo- 
structible  strength  of  what  he  calls  the  Broad  Church  party,  which  began,  he 
says,  with  Thomas  Arnold,  "tlw  highly  meritorious  rector  of  Bugby,"  and  is 
now  represented  by  the  Oxford  Essayists,  with  all  who  arc  striving  for  a  full  and 
free  development  of  the  religious  life. 

Leben,  Lichnt  mid  Thutcn  des  Hans  von  Schwrintchrn  tine*  dcuUclwn  Hitters  mi* 
dem  Serhszchittm  Jafirhunderi*  Nach  den  AuJzeirJtnuntjrn  dm  Hitter*  nm  trzuhft 
Ton  A.  DlEZHANX.  Nebst  eincin  Ankange:  Lcben  und  Tkateti  de4  Gotz  von 
Berlkhingen*  Von  ihn  selbit  erzahlt,  Leipzig :  Yerlag  von  Otto  Wigand. 
1668. 

Titese  two  volumes  constitute  volumes  xv.  and  xvi.  of  Wi gaud's  Library  of 
the  best  works  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  is  a  cheap  series, 
and  will  comprise  the  works  of  some  of  tho  best  English,  Preach,  and  German 
authors. 
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OsterrticJi*  K&mpft  im  Jahte  1866.  Nach  FMazUn  bearbeUet  (lurch  dat  k.k, 
GtnertiUtaba-Bttreau  JUr  Kricqtguthiehte*  Wieu :  186&  Verlsg  dee  k.k. 
Generaistabes.    In  Commission  bei  Carl  Gerald's  Sohn* 

Tuts  is  tho  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  a  detailed  history  of  the 
Austrian  war.  Facts  and  figures  aro  given  with  the  minuteuess  of  a  Blue  Book, 
The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  full  account  of  the  different 
armies  and  the  order  of  battle.  At  the  end  are  two  excellent  amps— one  a 
general  view  of  the  country  which  was  tho  scat  of  tho  war.  and  the  other  a 
plan  of  the  battle  of  Lo  ngensalza* 

Die  Kttnst  hti  Ztintintittt  tthtiinj  tit  r  Cultitrcntwkhhiwj  und  dk  /./r  >\  r  Meutch- 
htit.  Von  Mn kit/,  Cauilieki-:.  Dritter  H;md«  T^a  Mith-fxfUr.  Ersto 
Abthoilung.  Au  chrUtlkhe  AIM  hum  nud  dtr  latum,  Leipzig  :  F.  A, 
Urockhaus.  186*. 

Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  portions  of  Moritz  Carriore's  work  will 
be  prepared  to  receive  here  all  the  most  curious  information  and  all  tho  latest 
speculation  about  art  in  the  middle  ages.  M  Reading  makes  a  full  man/1  says 
Bacon;  and  Carriers  is  replete  with  knowledge  and  familiar  with  all  tho  theories, 
ancient  and  modern,  to  which  knowledge  has  given  rise.  His  work  is  a  store- 
house of  facts  and  ideas ;  a  kind  of  museum  in  which  all  that  is  most  curious 
in  tho  history  of  the  human  intellect  finds  its  niche.  But  Carriers  is  not  him- 
self precisely  the  philosopher  to  shape  all  this  information  and  thought  into 
any  one  enduring  form.  Nor  have  wo  a  ri^ht  to  expect t  that  the  intelligent 
custodian  of  a  museum  should  also  have  the  intense,  concentrated  energy  of  an 
original  discoverer.  We  are,  however,  rather  surprised  that  no  enterprising 
translator  has  given  Merit*  Carriero  to  tho  English  public,  so  rich  are  his 
volumes  in  what  may  be  described  as  the  newest  learning  of  tho  times. 

Of  the  arts  hero  treated  of,  poetry  occupies  the  largest  space  and  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  Arabian  Literature.  Islam 
divides  the  volume  with  the  Christianity  of  tho  middle  ages. 

Geschichtc  dcr  Jahre  I860  bh  1867.  Von  Eduaad  Arxd.  Ereter  Band.  Leipzig: 
Duncker  &  Humblot.  1808. 

This  volume  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  desire  to  obtain  a  connected 
view  of  the  late  events  of  European  history.  It  is  not  conspicuously  occupied 
with  military  affairs ;  it  i*  a  political  view  of  that  circle  of  contumjHirurv  im;i- 
donts  in  which  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Prussia  have  mainly  been  concerned ; 
events  which  have  led  to  many  important  changes,  both  in  the  iutenml  con- 
stitution of  kingdoms,  said  in  their  relation  to  eac  h  other,  which  have  given  Us 
a  new  Austria,  a  new  Prussia,  and  a  new  balance  of  power,  or,  in  oth«  r  words, 
a  new  statical  condition  of  the  European  nations*  Tho  work  embraces  fan 
seven  years  of  our  own  history,  and  we  have  before  us  the  first  part  only;  but 
tlkA  second  and  concluding  part  is  already  announced  as  in  the  press.  As  this 
second  portion  will  treat  of  the  more  momentous  and  exciting  tacts  in  this 
period  of  fcwii  your*,  it  will  h* ■  wiso  to  refrain  from  any  further  criticism  till 
the  whole  has  appeared. 

f/ojom-y'"1  dtr  MatnharhchtH  *;;>tt>v.  Von  Bakthol<  imaecs  7a  i^expalg, 
E  rater,  ungeandcrter,  nothdiirftig  orweiterter  Abdruck  besorgt  dureh  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Lrernmnn.    Erlangen :  A,  Deichert.  1867* 

Ziegenbalq*s  Gen  eulogy  of  the  Malabar  Deities  was  written  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  in  the  year  17KJ.  It  met  only  a  cold  reception  in  Europe,  The 
Christian  people  who  sent  Ziegenbalg  to  convert  tho  East  Indians  said  that  his 
Ihimiios  was  to  overturn  Paganism  in  Tmliat  and  not  to  propagate  it  in  Europe. 
In  this  spirit  modern  missions  to  the  heathen  were  undertaken  by  w<  ll-jm  uuin^ 
eavju-r  men;  but  time  has  al  length  shown  thut  in  this  .-pirit'they  iMnnot  bo 
x\v  '  -iully  carried  on.  Paganism  must  be  understood  before  it  is  conquered, 
and  what  elements  of  truth  m*e  in  it  must  l>e  aekuowii  I _-,  .1.  Hi.  <  w  i  mimm  u 
miKsionni'v  at  Madras,  has  republished  the  work  of  Ziegenb:dg,  He  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  make  many  additions  to  tho  original,  n< i:\vithutauding  the 
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many  works  that  have  been  written  on  Indian  mythology  since  1713.  Ziogen- 
balg's  chief  divisions  and  sub-division*  of  the  Hindu  deities  are  substantially 
the  same  as  are  received  by  the  most  recent  mythoiogere {1}  The  supreme  or 
highest  Divine  Essence,  which  is  considered  as  Being,  immaterial  and  eternal, 
from  whom  all  flows  and  to  whom  all  returns ;  as  the  creative  deity,  neither 
male  nor  female ;  as  a  Being  who  is  yet  more  beings  than  one,  and  of  different 
sexes— as  Siva,  the  father  of  all,  and  Sakti,  the  mother  of  all.  (2)  The  three 
gods,  of  which  Siva  is  one,  supposed  by  acme  to  be  identical  with  the  Supreme 
Being ;  these  are  Is  vara  (or  Siva),  with  his  wives  Parvati  and  Gonga ;  Vishnu, 
with  his  wives  and  sons,  and  Brahma,  of  whose  worship  but  few  traces  ore  found. 
(3J  The  guardian  deities  and  the  demons,  (4)  The  Devas,  a  kind  of  Dii  Minorm, 
whose  number  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  Host  of  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  the  Hindu  deities  are  from  the  north  of  India,  and  most  of  the 
[ri'limi  mythologers  have  made  the  ancient  mythologies  their  chief  study. 
Ziegenbalg's  work  was  written  from  actual  observation  in  the  south  of  India, 
and  is  intended  to  be  what  Dr.  Germann  calls  it,  a  Handbook  of  South  Indian 
worship  as  it  now  is.  From  a  stray  title-page  we  learn  that  the  work  has  been 
truncated  into  English,  and  that  Bartholommus  Ziegenbalg  was  the  first  Pro- 
testant missionary  in  India. 

Zwei  Jahrt  PrtussUch-DcuUcher  Polity  1866—1867.  Von  Dr.  LuBWio  Hakn, 
Keniglichem  Geheimen  Regierungs-Rath  in  Ministerium  des  Inneru. 
Berlin :  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Hertz.  1868. 

Dr.  Hahn  has  written  a  long  and  interesting  history  of  the  last  two  years  of 
Prussian  politics.  We  say  written,  but  properly  Dr.  Hahn  is  only  the  editor, 
for  the  book  consists,  as  he  says  in  the  title-page,  of  a  collection  of  official 
documents  and  half-official  expressions,  from  the  .^chleswig-IIolstein  crisis  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Zoil -Parliament.  The  greater  portion  of  these  are  the 
compositions  of  Bismarck. 

Grunddeine  einer  AUgemtinen  CuUurgeschichte  der  Nnuetten  Zeit    Von  J.  J. 
Honegger.    Londres :  David  Nutt.  1868. 

Histories  of  literature  are  of  two  kinds — the  mere  compilation,  aud  that 
which  tries  to  give  expression  to  the  spirit  of  different  ages  or  periods.  The 
last  kind  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  Germans.  They  first  taught  us  to  see  in  history 
the  varied  manifestations  of  a  spirit.  Herr  Honegger  has  undertaken  a  vast 
work,  which  is  to  consist  of  five  volumes,  of  which  the  one  before  us  is  the  first. 
The  title-page  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  uniyersal  history  of  culture,  but  only 
"  foundation- stones,'1  or  philosophical  principles  on  which  such  a  history  should 
be  written.  The  principles,  however,  are  drawn  from  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  literature,  science,  and  art  of  all  the  cultured  nations  of  Europe.  This 
volume  embraces  the  period  of  the  first  empire,  and  treats  of  politics,  social 
questions,  inventions,  travels,  discoveries,  physical  science,  theology,  philo- 
sophy, painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  the  drama,  poetry,  romance, 
and  general  literature.  From  the  accounts  here  given  of  Humboldt,  Schleier- 
macher,  Kant,  Novalis,  the  great  English  poets,  and  other  leading  minds  of  that 
age,  we  have  formed  a  high  estimate  of  Herr  Honegger  'a  ability  to  construct  a 
philosophical  foundation  for  a  universal  history  of  culture. 

Theologisches  Umventd-Lexikon  zum  Uandgebrawche  fur  Gtutliche  und  Qthildctt 
NidUtheologen.    Londres  :  David  Nutt. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  Friderich's  "Theological  Dictionary,"  which  is 
to  consist  of  two  large  volumes,  or  thirty  numbers  like  tho  present  one.  It 
really  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  "  universal/'  for  it  includes  not  only  biblical 
words  and  names,  but  all  subjects  connected  with  theology*  We  cannot  say 
that  it  is  better  than  the  valuable  work  of  Herzog,  but  it  has  this  recommenda- 
tion, that  it  may  be  had  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  price* 

Die  Lcidensffcachichte  des  fferrn  in  Bczug  an/  dd  neucste  Kritik  httrachtd.  Von 
F,  L.  Stedtmbyer.    Berlin :  Yerlag  von  Wiegandt  und  Griebeni  18<J8, 

Professor  Steintheyer  is  an  orthodox  theologian*  He  has  already  written 
a  book  on  "the  miracles  of  our  Lord  in  relation  to  the  newest  criticism/'  He 
ia  not  opposed  to  criticism,  but  he  is  opposed  to  such  criticism  as  that  of  Strauss. 
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which  first  determined  what  conclusions  should  be  reached*  and  then,  by  ait 
infinity  of  conjectures,  made  everything  tend  to  that  conclusion.  Chriatianity, 
in  the  judgment  of  Stein  meyer,  does  not  rest  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  but 
on  the  crucifixion.  St.  Paul,  indeed,  said,  "  If  Christ  be  not  ri«ent  your  faith  t* 
vain,"  but  he  did  not  mean  that  if  Christ  were  not  risen  the  gospel  had  failed 
of  its  object.  He  only  meant  that  these  believers  would  have  wanted  an 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  which  they  thou  had.  Chrut  crttcijicd  was 
the  great  subject  which  the  Apostles  proclaimed.  The  gospel  was  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation,  and  the  preaching  of  it  was  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  In 
this  Christianity  has  always  found  its  practical  evidence.  The  human  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  is  universal,  and  a  Deliverer  from  gjuUt  is  the  good  news 
from  God  to  man.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  difficulties  in  harmonizing  the 
brief  records  of  the  four  Evangelists,  but  they  are  really  very  few,  and  there- 
fore, to  receive  the  Gospels  as  historically  true,  is  far  more  rational  than  to 
suppose  them  made  up  of  such  legends  as  were  imagined  by  the  too  ingenious 
mind  of  David  Strauss. 


BY-WAYS  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  EEVI8I0N. 


THE  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament  is 
one  of  the  things  necessarily  home  down  upon  us  by  the  course 
of  events.  It  must  come,  sooner  or  later.  Objections  are  urged ; 
apprehensions  are  expressed ;  terrible  articles  are  written  in  formid- 
able journals;  stronger  and  stronger  become  the  adverse  words; 
more  and  more  definite  the  organized  opposition  ;  but — and  we  have 
seen  all  this  over  and  over  again  in  our  time — the  hour  will  strike, 
and  Providence  will  find  a  way,  and  that  which  should  be  done  will 
be  done,  in  spite  of  man's  opposition  and  man's  wrath.  Meantime, 
every  contribution  towards  this  end  possesses  some  value.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  accomplishing  the  revision  itself;  viz.,  by  the  same 
authority  which  has  sanctioned  the  present  version.  But  this  end 
may  be  facilitated,  may  be  hastened.  Individual  or  combined  private 
attempts  to  produce  a  corrected  English  text  never  can  and  never 
ought  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  such  a  text  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
bination of  men  duly  commissioned ;  but  such  attempts  may  keep 
alive  public  attention  to  the  subject ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  may 
materially  aid  the  work  when  the  time  comes. 

In  the  course  of  such  an  attempt,  conducted  partly  by  combination 
with  competent  friends,  partly  on  my  own  account,  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  make  a  few  observations  on  what  may  be  called  the  minor 
peculiarities  of  our  present  English  text,  and  on  some  of  the  postulates 
of  a  corrected  one ;  which,  as  they  may  be  useful  to  thoughtful  minde, 
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I  will  venture  to  present  to  our  readers.    It  has  been  principally 
the  comparison  with  one  another  of  the  three  "  synoptic "  Gospels 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  that  those  observations  have  been 

made.  The  translators  were  then  dealing  in  great  part  with 
common  matter,  and  were  compelled  to  come  to  some  definite  action 
respecting  similar  or  identical  phrases.  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  this  has  been  dono ;  and,  collaterally,  to  state  some 
of  the  phenomena,  leading  to  difficulties,  or  pointing  at  axioms,  which 
have  occurred  by  the  way. 

King  James's  translators,  in  their  address  "  to  the  Reader/'  have 
disclaimed  adherence  to  "  uniformitie  of  phrasing/'  They  assert 
their  liberty  to  render  u  the  same  Greek  word  sometimes  by  purpose, 
sometimes  by  in  ten  f ;  sometimes  Journeying,  at  other  times  tracttiing; 
one  where  think,  and  another  xttppoxe and  so  of  others.  But  they 
themselves  acknowledge  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
liberty  to  "  vary  from  the  sense  of  that  which  they  had  fc 
before,  if  the  word  signified  the  same  thing  in  both  places."  Now 
no  more  notable  examples  of  this  duty  of  restricting  their  own 
liberty  can  be  given,  than  where  the  same  words  occur  in  parallel  plates 
in  the  three  Gospels*  It  was  especially  the  vocation  of  the  faithful 
translator  to  represent  to  his  readers  identity,  or  variety,  in  the 
concurrent  sacred  narratives.  It  may  surprise  the  non-obscrvant  to 
hear,  that  this  point  has  been  by  our  translators  entirely  neglected: 
thai  expressions  in  parallel  places  in  the  Gospels,  which  are  in  the 
Greek  absolutely  identical,  have  been  diversely  rendered ;  and  rice 
iv/MMl,t1iat  expressions  which  ought  to  have  been  carefully  distinguished, 
are  mudo  to  be  identical.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  had  been  in 
many  cases  two  or  even  three  contending  parties  as  to  a  rendering; 
and  as  if  the  present  result  had  been  the  fruit  of  a  compromise, 
which  gave  to  A  his  way  in  St.  Matthew,  to  B  his  way  in  St.  Mark, 
mid  t«>  0  his  way  in  St.  Luke.  Thus  we  have  the  same  Greek  word, 
jcaravoctt,  rendered  " comiderest"  in  Matthew  vii.  3,  and  "perceirest" 
in  the  parallel  place,  Luke  vi.  42,  the  meaning  of  these  two  English 
words  heing  of  course  widely  different  In  such  a  case,  the  ignorant 
preacher  (and  their  name  is  Legion)  addressing  his  people  from  SU 
Luke,  hids  them  turn  to  St.  Matthew,  and  observe  how  the  Gospels 
explain  and  fill  out  one  another. 

Again,  take  such  an  expression  as  that  constantly  used  by  our  Lord 
to  those  on  whom  He  wrought  His  miracles:  t)  7rtVrts  vov  crtartuKtv  tr*. 
Admitting  the  difficulty  or  keeping  an  uniform  rendering  everywhere, 
at  least  the  parallel  places  ought  to  have  been  strictly  and  faithfully 
treated.  Has  this  been  so  P  The  first  case  is  that  of  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood,  Matt.  ix.  22,  Mark  v.  34,  Luke  viii.  48  ;  and  in  all 
of  those  stands,  "  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole"    But  the  next  is 
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that  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho,  Mark  x.  52,  Luke  xviii,  42.  Now 
in  the  former  of  these  places  we  read,  w  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole:" 
in  the  latter,  u  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee"  In  Lube  vii,  50,  where 
** making  whole'*  was  out  of  the  question,  "hath  saved  thee"  was 
perhaps  a  necessity :  in  Luke  xvii.  19,  it  would  have  been  far  better 
than  "hath  made  thee  trhole"  seeing1  that  all  ten  lepers  were  made  tehofe, 
but  one  only  was  thus  addressed.  But  the  comparison  and  revision 
seems,  as  in  several  other  eases,  to  have  been  carelessly  conducted, 
and  confusion  has  been  the  result. 

In  Mutt.  xxvi.  C>o,oIk  tKpa-n'praTt  ^tc  is  rendered  M  Ye  kid  no  hold 
on  me:"  while  in  Mark  xiv.  49,  the  same  Greek  words  are  given  as 
"  Te  took  me  not" 

In  Matt  iv.  19,  S*Ctc  wrlam  /aou  is,  "  Follow  tue"  iu  Mark  i.  IT,  it 
is,  "  Come  i/e  after  me" 

A  remarkable  instance  of  caprice  in  rendering  is  found  Mark 
xii.  38 — 40,  Luke  xx,  46,  47,  There  M  love  to  fa  in  long  clothing," 
and  "  desire  to  walk  in  long  robes,"  represent  the  same  Greek  words  : 
so  do  4*  sain  tat  ions  in  the  market-places"  and  "  greetings  in  the  markets:" 
so  do  "  tfte  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  and  the  uppermost  rooms  at 
feasts"  and  "  the  highest  seats  in  the  synagogue*,  and  the  chief  moms  at 
feasts :  "  so  do  "for  a  pretence"  and  "for  a  shew."  Now  of  course 
it  is  not  that  the  sense  in  these  expressions  (except  perhaps  in  the 
last)  widely  differs  :  but  that  they  constitute  a  plain  violation  of  the 
first  axiom  of  a  faithful  version  of  concurrent  Gospels  ; — that  where 
the  same  Greek  words  are  in  any  two,  or  in  all,  used  of  the  same 
thing,  they  should  be  scrupulously  rendered  by  the  same  English 
words. 

Sometimes  this  caprice  occurs  where  the  same  Greek  word  has  been 
repeated  in  the  same  passage.  No  mere  English  reader  would  imagine 
that  "he  is  a  debtor"  Matt,  xxiii.  16,  and  "he  is  guilty"  ditto,  verse 
18,  represent  one  and  the  same  Greek  word  o<£«A«.  In  this  case, 
most  of  the  previous  versions  had  been  faithful.  It  is  true  that 
Wiclif,  strangely  varying  from  his  exemplar,  the  Vulgate,  has  u  is 
drltour  "  in  verse  18,  and  "  oicith  "  in  verse  18,  for  the  "  debet  "  of  the 
Vulgate  in  both  places  :  but  Tyndale  and  the  Geneva  have  "offend*  th  " 
in  both :  Cranmer  has  "  isgilh/e  "  in  both,  and  the  Rheims,  "  is  bound" 
in  both.  King  James's  translators  appear  to  have  had  no  less  than 
four  opinions  to  satisfy  ;  for  they  have  appended  to  "guilty"  inverse 
18,  a  marginal  note,  "  Or,  a  deltas  or  bound '"  Sometimes  the  variation 
amounts  to  the  creation  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  Gospels ;  as  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  45,  Mark  xv.  where  we  are  told,  "there  was  dtiribltfiM 
over  all  the  (or,  the  whole)  land"  as  compared  with  Luke  xxiii.  44, 
where  the  very  same  Greek  words  as  those  in  St.  Mark  okyv  jyv 
yijv)  are  rendered  "  over  all  the  earth" 
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Sometimes  the  variation  seems  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  merest  ca 
as  in  the  rendering  of  irp6$vfjiov,  "  trilling"  in  Matt.  xxvi.  41, 
"ready  "  in  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  xiv.  38  :  in  translating  the 
same  words  in  the  same  incident,  "fruits  meet  for  repentance,"  Matt, 
iii.  8,  and  "fruit*  worthy  of  repentance"  Luke  iii*  8  :  in  giving  for 
ofppaTivrjvt  **  leathern"  in  Matt,  iii,  12,  and"  of  a  skin"  in  Mark  i.  6: 
for  *«Taxawrct,  "burn  up"  in  Matt  iii  12,  and  "burn  "in  Luke  iii.  17: 
for  paxdpwt,  "  Nmirf  are"  in  Matt.  v.  2,  &c,,  and  "Hewed  be9*  in 
Luke  vi,  20,  where,  oddly  enough,  "  blessed  are  "  is  adopted  in  the 
following  verses:  for  KpdtnrtSov,  "hem"  in  Matt,  ix.  20,  adv.  36p 
and  "border,"  in  (Matt,  xxiii.  5)  Mark  vi.  06,  Luke  viii.  44:  for 
&£c  part*,  "  else"  in  Matt.  ix.  17,  and  "  if  otherwise"  in  Luke  v.  37: 
Ac.,  &c. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  clear  instances 
of  the  compromise  already  hinted  at.  In  the  following  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  The  words  ajco/nros  ytverat,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  are  rendered  "  he  beeometh  unfruitful"  in  Malt, 
xiii.  22,  and  "  it  beeometh  unfruitful"  in  Mark  iv.  19. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  mainly  confined  the  examples  above 
given  to  places  where  the  same  Greek  uwrds  occur  in  accounts  of  the 
mme  incidents  or  discourses ;  maintaining  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
faithful  translators  to  have  reproduced  these  by  the  same  English  toords, 
a  duty  which  the  authors  of  our  version  seem  never  to  have  recog- 
nised. There  is  here  no  question  of  their  claim  to  render  the  same 
Greek  word  variously  in  English  :  no  question,  again,  of  their  claim 
set  up  for  the  admission  of  equivalent  English  words  into  their 
version.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  fidelity  ;  of  giving  to  their  English 
readers  the  same  impression  of  identity,  and  of  variation,  as  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Gospels  themselves.  The  English  reader  ought  to  be 
able  to  see,  the  unlettered  preacher  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  that  a 
saying  of  our  Lord's,  or  that  any  given  incident,  is  reported  in  the 
same,  or  in  different  words,  by  the  various  Evangelists :  and  this, 
whether  the  variation  be  a  palpably  important  one,  or  he  judged  of 
little  consequence.  Whereas,  in  this  matter,  our  present  English 
version  is  in  utter  confusion  :  false  inferences  may  be,  and  doubtless 
daily  are,  drawn  from  identity  or  variety  of  words  in  the  three 
Gospels;  and  the  more  an  English  student  searches  bis  Bible  for  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  their  difference  in  character  or  in  style, 
the  more  hopelessly  will  he  find  himself  misled. 

I  pass  to  cases  where  not  so  much  the  duty  of  fidelity  in  the  con- 
current Gospels,  as  that  of  consistency  in  one  and  the  same  text, 
or  in  the  version  in  general,  is  concerned. 

Every  reader  of  the  Greek  knows  that  it  is  the  constant  practice 
If  the  New  Testament  narrative,  to  describe  actions  which  were  simul- 
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taneous,  or  immediately  consecutive,  by  the  aorist  participle  preceding 
the  aorist  verb.  The  familiar  instance  of  aTroKpt$t\^  c«rev  will  be 
enough.  Now  the  ordinary  rule  with  regard  to  such  idiom  is,  thut 
the  two,  the  participle  and  verb,  are  to  be  regarded  as  contempora- 
neous ;  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  view  the  action  indicated  by  the 
participle  as  necessarily  prior  to  that  indicated  by  the  verb.  Thus, 
no  one  would  think  of  rendering  the  phrase  above  given,  "  having 
mattered  hv  mid;"  or,  "when  he  had  amice red \  he  said"  Common 
sense,  in  this  case,  guides  every  one  to  the  right  rendering,  u  he 
answered  ami  mid"  or  u  he,  answering,  mid"  Now  the  departure 
from  this  simple  rule  has  been  the  cause  not  only  of  awkward  incon- 
sistency, but  also  of  grave  misrepresentation  of  the  sacred  text  in  our 
English  version,  and  that  in  almost  every  page  in  the  three  Gospels. 
Take  such  an  example  as  Matt.  ix.  2,  Luke  v.  20,  In  the  former 
place,  iSuiv  [6  'I^o-oC?]  rrjv  inarm  auiw,  cIti-**',  is  rightly  rendered,  "And 
Jesus,  seeing  their  faith$  said  ;**  but  in  the  latter,  the  same  words  arc 
given,  "  And  when  he  saw  their  fai*h,  he  mid"  Or,  to  make  the  matter 
still  plainer,  in  Matt.  xii.  15,  after  it  had  been  stated  that  the  Phari- 
sees held  a  council  against  Him,  how  they  might  destroy  Him,  we 
read  (as  the  translation  of  o  Be  'Iipo-ov*  yvoU  ave^ey"^*1'  cjcctfc?),  "But  when 
Jesus  knew  if,  he  wifhdreie  himself  from  thence"  Now  the  impression 
here  given  is  entirely  different  from,  and  falls  short  of  in  extent, 
that  of  the  original.  The  simple  rendering,  "  But  Jesus  knew  if,  and 
withdrew"  or,  "  But  Jesus  knowing  it,  withdrew"  would,  at  all  events, 
leave  room  for  the  truth  which  the  original  words  mat/  have  been 
meant  to  convey,  that  our  Lord's  knowledge  of  it  was  from  the  first, 
and  superhuman  ;  whereas  the  English  version,  by  "  when  Jesus 
knew  it,"  confines  His  knowledge  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  human 
information. 

A  still  more  objectionable  example  occurs  in  Matt,  xvi*  8,  It 
had  been  previously  stated  that  the  disciples  had  misunderstood  our 
Lord*s  warning  about  leaven,  and  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying, 
"It  is  because  we  have  taken  no  bread,"  Then  follows,  yrovs  8<  o 
'It^tovs  ttirw ;  which  should  have  been  rendered,  **  But  Jesus  knotting 
if,  said  "  or,  "  But  Jesus  knew  if,  and  said"  Instead  of  either  of 
which  the  Authorized  Version  has  given :  u  Which  when  Jesus  per- 
ceived, he  said."  Examples  of  the  same  kind  may  be  multiplied  to 
any  extent  by  reference  to  almost  any  part  of  the  Gospels. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  above  censure,  and  it  is  that  in  which 
the  participle  oxoWac  is  used  of  our  Lord.  In  such  cases  we  may  say, 
that  not  His  knowledge,  but  his  action,  which  follows,  is  attributed  as 
a  consequence  to  his  hearing,  as  we  hear ;  and  no  false  impression  is 
given  by  the  words,  u  When  Jems  had  heard"  or  "  When  Jesus  heard." 
The  reader  may  refer  to  Matt  iv.  12  :  "  When  Jesus  had  heard  that 
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John  was  cast  into  prison,  lie  departed;"  on  the  whole,  perhaps 
the  best  English  form  for  the  Greek  words. 

The  practice  of  our  translators  in  this  matter  has  been  governec 
by  no  rule.  In  the  very  next  Terse  they  give  us,  "  And  tearing  (noi 
when  he  had  left)  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  "  &c.  And  in  verse  21 
Trpoftas  €*ct0cv,  "  Going  on  (not  when  he  had  gone  on,  which  is  in  the 
Geneva  version)  from  thenee**  And  in  ch.  v.  1,  "  Seeing  (not  whe: 
lie  sate,  which  it  might  well  here  have  been,  and  is  in  Tjrndale  an< 
Cranmer)  the  multitudes"  Here,  perhaps,  the  Vulgate,  ridem  (no 
quuta  ridkset),  has,  as  in  many  other  cases,  guided  our  translators* 

In  a  revised  version,  all  such  renderings  should  be  carefully 
reviewed,  and  so  given  as  not  to  contract,  but  to  reproduce  in  all  its 
extent,  the  sense  of  the  original.    Those  examples  should  bo  notec 
where  the  diversity  of  tenses  of  the  aorist  participle  and  the  folio  win. 
verb  points  to  a  similar  divarication  in  the  version :  as,  for  instance 
when  an  aorist  participle  is  followed  by  a  future  verb ;  cases  whie 
again  have  not  always  received  due  attention  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion,   Take,  for  instance,  Matt.  x.  22,  «  S«  vtto/wW*  tic  rc'tat,  o&w 
<rw0rJtrcT«i,  which  should  bo  rendered,  "  Re  that  hath  mdured  unto  tl 
endt  the  same  shaft  be  sated;**  or,  again,  Matt.  x.  39,  o  tvpi*v  tyjv  4™X*1P 
avrov  airoAco-ci  avnqv,  "  He  that  hath  found  his  life  shall  lose  it"    But  i 
should  be  remembered  that  the  historic  present  is  used  by  the  Evan- 
gelists indiscriminately  with  the  aorist,  and  must  often  be  renderec 
as   such ;   and  indeed  that  rigid   rules  for  idiomatic  translation 
cannot  be  given,  but  that  common  sense,  e  re  natd,  will,  after  all,  be 
the  best  guide. 

Very  great  caprice,  often  t<>  the  confusion  of  sequence  and  con- 
nection, has  been  shown  by  our  translators  with  regard  to  the  ren- 
dering of  the  conjunctions  and  other  particles  which  join  the  narrative 
sentences  in  the  Gospels.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  particle 
St,  the  most  common  of  all.  Now  here  again  it  would  be  impossible 
to  lay  down  an  iron  ride.  Considerable  latitude  must  be  given  to  a 
version  which  is  to  read  naturally  in  idiomatic  English.  Sometimes 
we  have  no  resource  but  to  take  S«  as  a  mere  copulative,  and  give  ii 
by  "And*'  (see  Matt,  i,  2,  &c. ;  iii.  4).  Sometimes  the  slightly 
disjunctive  "  Now"  will  best  represent  its  force  (see  Matt.  i.  18 ;  xL  2) 
sometimes  the  continuativo  "  So "  (see  Matt.  xiii.  27).  At  other 
times  its  disjunctive  power  will  be  sufficiently  noted  bypassing  on 
abruptly, — in  fact,  by  not  rendering  it  at  all  (see  Matt.  xiii.  37 — 39). 
Still,  there  should  be  a  limit  to  these  liberties.  We  must  not  assume 
that  5c  may  mean  ant/thing,  and  is  everywhere  to  bo  rendered  as  wo 
please.  However  English  idiom  may  fail  to  follow  the  Greek  in  al 
cases,  the  Greek  particlo  has  a  definite  meaning,  and  the  English 
should  follow  it  where  it  can.    The  import  of  this  particle  in  Gree 
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is  always  that  of  distinction  or  opposition — sometimes  stronger,  some- 
times weaker*  Ilowever  modified  in  each  individual  example,  there 
is  always  a  "but"  lurking  beneath,  so  to  speak,  and  giving  the  tinge 
to  the  transition  from  that  which  went  before.  Whenever  English 
idiom  will  admit  this  adversative  sense,  it  should  be  expressed. 

We  are  now  treating  of  a  matter  in  which  examples  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  the  difficulty  is  to  choose  effective  ones,  I  may  illustrate 
my  meaning  by  Luke  xxiv.  12.  The  women  had  just  reported  to 
tho  apostles  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  sepulchre.  Their 
words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales,  tmd  they  believed  them  not. 
And  then  tho  narrative  proceeds :  6  Sc  Utrpoi  avooras  tftpapw  iiri  to 
That  is,  there  was  to  this  universal  disregard  one  excep- 
tion ;  not  to  the  full  extent  of  believing  their  words,  but  so  far,  as  that 
he  arose  and  went  to  the  spot.  One  would  imagine  that  a  better  case 
for  "Bat  Peter  arose'*  could  hardly  be  made  out.  Our  translators, 
however,  as  in  hundreds  of  other  cases,  have  missed  the  delicate  point. 
They  have  given  it,  "  Then  arose  Peter,  and  ran  unto  the  sepulchre ;" 
and  that  in  the  face  of  "  Pet  not  a  ate  in"  in  the  Vulgate, — "  but  Peter 
rose  up"  Wiclif, — **  but  Peter  rising  up"  Rhcims,  Tyndalo  and 
Cranmer  had  "then"  and  it  was  allowed  to  remain.* 

This  rendering  of  U  by  "  t/ien,"  is  altogether  objectionable;  for 
by  it  tho  occurrence  of  the  real  adverb  of  time,  totc,  n  then"  is 
entirely  obscured.  This  may  bo  seen  by  examining  almost  any 
narrative  passage.  Take  Matt.  xv.  21,  ff,  the  history  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman.  Here  we  have  (21)  Then  («u)  Jesus  teent 
theneet  &c.  (22)  And  <W)  behold,  &c.  (23)  But  he  (o  tfa  &c. 
(24)  But  he  (6  Sc'),  &c  (25)  Then  came  she  (7)  &  ikOovva),  &c. 
(26)  But  he  (6  K),  <fcc.  (27)  And  she  (ij  &c,  (28)  Then  Jesu* 
amtcered  (t6t€  airoKpiOtU  d  'tyo-ofo),  Ac. 

Now  in  this  case  the  emphatic  "  Then  "  of  ver.  28  is  the  only  one 
in  the  Greek  narrative.  And  it  does  especial  duty.  It  marks  our 
Lord's  change  of  bearing  towards  the  woman,  on  account  of  her 
wonderful  saying  of  faith.  It  is  equivalent  to  " at  that  saying"  or 
"at  this  jyoint"  But  by  introducing  another  "then"  at  verse  25, 
not  only  is  this  effect  wholly  marred,  but  a  change  in  the  woman's 
bearing  is  implied,  which  never  took  place.  She  held  on  in  a  course 
of  consistent  importunity  from  the  first ;  and  "But"  with  which  the 
verse  really  begins,  marks  her  persistency  in  this  course,  in  opposi- 

*  I  observe  that  some  not  very  wiae  correspondent  in  one  of  tho  papers  supposes  he 
has  convicted  mo  of  I  know  not  what  ignorance  or  carelessness,  in  having  charged  King 
James's  translators  with  unfairness  in  their  rendering*  of  kmwo  wove,  "overseers,"  in  Acta 
xx,  28,  because  the  word  was  already  in  Tynd*Ulst  CranmeSs,  and  the  Geneva  versions.  Bat 
King  James's  translators  are  responsible  for  every  word  in  their  version,  inasmuch  a,s 
they  state  it  to  have  been  "  with  the  former  translations  diligently  compared  and 
reviBed." 
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tion  to  the  discouragement  which  she  received  from  our  Lord.  This, 
alas,  is  lost  to  the  reader  of  the  English  version.  Indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  all  the  finer  characteristics,  which  give  life  and 
spirit  to  the  Gospel  narratives, — all  those  features  which  could 
hring  out  to  the  intelligent  student  the  attitude  and  motive  of  the 
persons  engaged,  are  lost,  in  the  carelessness,  or  clumsiness,  of  our 
much-vaunted  translators. 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  introduced  by  the  use  of  "  like- 
wise "  for  "in  like  manner ;M  a  meaning  which,  at  all  events,  it 
has  now  lost,     "Likewise"  renders  the  Greek  every  time 

but  one  that  it  occurs  (in  all  twenty-eight  times),  and  of  these 
places  there  are  only  four  (Matt.  xxvi.  35;  Luke  iiL  11  ;  vi.  31  ; 
x.  37)  where  it  does  not  confound  the  sense.  In  some  the  meaning 
is  altogether  lost,  e.g.,  when  our  Lord  (Luke  xiii,  6)  has  been  speak- 
ing of  those  on  whom  tho  tower  of  Siloarn  fell  and  slew  them,  and 
threatens  the  Jews  that,  except  they  repented,  they  should  all  perish 
in  like  maimer,  in  the  ruin  of  their  city.  This  is  not  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  by  "  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish/'  In  this  case 
the  same  had  been  done  in  ver.  3,  with  the  similar  threat,  that  their 
blood  should  be  mingled  with  their  sacrifices ;  the  Greek  word  hers 
being  the  almost  equivalent  one,  Jxxaurxt*. 

But  in  this  matter,  as  usual,  the  translators  had  no  fixed  rule ;  one 
place  was  not  corrected  by  another :  Jwuto*  is  rendered  **in  like 
manner"  in  Luke  xx.  31  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  "  after  the  same  manner"  in 

I  Cor.  xi.  20;  "wen  so"  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11  ;  but  everywhere  else 

II  likewise"  And  this  was  not  because  they  always  understood 
"  likewise  "  to  mean  "  in  like  manner;"  for  they  sometimes  put  it  for  a 
simple  icai  as  we  should  do  now  ;  as,  e.g.,  Matt.  xxiv.  33,  where 
ovtw?  Kol  is  "so  likewise"  Luke  ii.  38. 

Their  practice  was  as  arbitrary  with  regard  to  the  Greek  words 
o^Xc*,  ?  multitude"  and  o^Aoi,  **  multitudes"  which  are  indiscrimi- 
nately given  by  "  multitude"  "people"  "press"  "  number  of  peopfc" 
"  company"  "  number"  The  use  of  "people"  is  inconvenient,  as  that 
term  is  wanted  for  the  more  definite  Aao$,  signifying  the  people  of 
the  Jews;  and  a  wrong  idea  is  sometimes  conveyed  by  " company  " 
as,  e.g.,  in  Luke  xii.  13,  whore  it  would  seem  to  point  at  some 
smaller  gathering  round  our  Lord,  and  not,  which  it  really  does,  at 
the  "  innumerable  multitude  "  of  verse  1.    See  also  Luke  xi.  27. 

Let  us  look  at  a  difficult  passage,  where  the  precise  distinctions 
afforded  by  the  text  itself  were  essential.  Matt.  xii.  43 — 45  is 
parallel  to  Luke  xi.  24 — 26,  the  words  in  both  places  being  nearly 
identical.  In  both  the  introductory  words  run,  "  When  the  umlean 
spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  wan,  he  waikeih  through  dry  places"  &c.  Now 
whatis  the  antecedent  of  "  he  ? "    I  can  only  testify,  that  for  years 
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before  I  knew  my  Greek  Testament,  I  imagined  that  it  was  tlie  man  ; 
that  it  was  he  who  sought  rest,  and  found  none ;  he  who  returned  to 
his  house  (whatever  that  house  might  mean) ;  he  who  companied 
with  other  worse  spirits  in  dwelling  there.  A  first  glance  at  the 
Greek  told  me  that  it  was  the  unclean  spirit  of  which  all  this  is  said, 
and  that  the  tome  is  the  man,  out  of  whom  it  had  gone.  Now  the 
whole  of  this  misapprehension  arose  from  the  use  of  "  he"  instead  of 
H  ttf*  in  the  words  quoted.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  translators,  But  it  was  not.  Witness  Luke  ix.  39  : 
*'  A  spirit  tftketh  hint,  and  he  suddenly  crieth  out ;  and  it  teareth  hint,* 
&c.  Luke  xi.  14:  *teM$  was  fttttfjjff  out  a  devil,  and  it  teas  dumb" 
Whatever  reasons  there  were  in  these  two  places  for  distinguish- 
ing between  "it"  the  evil  spirit,  and  uko\n  the  person  possessed, 
surely  existed  in  still  greater  force  in  the  difficult  passage  cited 
above. 

An  awkward  confusion  has  been  occasioned  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
learned by  the  frequent  rendering  of  the  verfjs  airayy&Aw  and  NBrcjty&ftfe 
("announce"  or  "declare")  by  the  English  verb  "shew"  So  with 
the  former  verb,  Matt.  xi.  4,  "Go  and  shew  John  ;  "  xii.  18,  "  he 
shall  shew  judgment;"  xxviii.  11,  "shewed  unto  the  chief  priests ; " 
Luke  vii.  18;  xiv.  21  ;  Acts  xi*  13 ;  xii.  17;  xxvi.  20  ;  xxviii.  21  ; 
1  Thess.  i,  9  ;  1  John  i.  2.  With  the  latter,  Acts  xvi,  17  ;  xxvi.  23  ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  26.  In  this  last  instance  we  have  had  in  our  day  a 
painful  example  of  the  resulting  confusion.  That  not  very  wise 
hotly,  the  "English  Church  Union,11  had  occasion  to  defend  certain 
unaccustomed  postures  and  acts  in  the  Communion  Service.  They 
took  the  ground  that  such  acts  were  allowable  and  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  constituting  an  gcftiMtofl  of  the  death  of  our  Lord :  seeing 
that  St.  Paul  describes  the  Communion  as  a  "shelving"  of  the  Lord's 
death  till  He  come.  St.  Paul  says  no  such  thing  ;  but  that  as  often 
as  we  partake  of  it,  we  announce,  declare,  bear  witness  to,  the  Lord's 
death. 

Sometimes  it  would  appear,  curiously  enough,  as  if  our  translators 
had  been  fettered  by  that  prescribed  uniformity  which  they  so  loudly 
repudiate  and  avoid  elsewhere.  In  Matt.  viii.  18,  Jesus  "gate  com* 
mandmetit  to  depart  unto  the  other  side"  Of  what?  No  hint  has 
been  given  of  any  lake  being  near,  unless  indeed  ch,  iv.  13, 
"Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea-coast,"  may  be  supposed  to  be 
in  the  memory  of  the  reader.  But  though  this  might  be  recalled  to 
his  mind  by  *fc  to  ir*pav  in  the  Greek,  it  certainly  is  not  by  "  unto  the 
other  side  "  in  English.  It  might  bo  of  a  mountain,  or  of  a  valley, 
or  of  a  plain.  In  ver.  28,  "when  he  was  come  to  the  other  side" 
it  is  well  enough,  seeing  that  we  have  just  heard  of  the  ship  and 
the  storm.    But  why  fetter  the  English  reader  with  the  same 
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rendering,  when  he  has  no  such  guide  ?  Why  not  u  unto  the  opposite 
shore/" 

A  more  important  matter  is  concerned  in  the  rendering  of  the  one 
word,  aWux,  by  two  English  words,  "eternal"  and  " everlasting/* 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  two  words  bear  to  the  English  reader  the 
same  meaning  in  general.  Even  this  must  have  some  exceptions 
admitted,  as,  e,g.,  where  St.  Paul  declares  the  mystery  of  the  gospel 
to  have  been  kept  hidden  xp6t>ot%  auju'ot?,  during  eternal  ages,  which 
could  not  be  rendered  **  everlasting  ages,"  or  it  would  be  hidden  now. 
But  admitting  this  identity  of  meaning  in  all  ordinary  cases,  it 
surely  constitutes  ■  reason  for  uniform,  not  for  varying  translation. 
If  nothing  is  lost  by  the  striking  out  of  one  of  the  two  renderings, 
let  us  be,  in  so  solemn  a  matter,  strictly  faithful,  and  adhere  to  one. 
But  which  of  the  two  shall  be  eliminated  ?  Here,  I  submit,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Setting  aside  mere  etymological  considerations, 
"eternal"  lias  a  width  of  meaning  answering  to  aiuvto?,  which  "  ever- 
lasting  "  has  not.  It  is  cognate  to  the  mysterious  term  u  eternity/'  and 
embraces  in  itself  all  that  incomprehensibility  by  our  present  facul- 
ties, which  that  word  does  ;  whereas  "  everlasting  "  is  a  word  of  time — 
is  the  mysterious  idea  brought  down  to  our  comprehensions,  and 
interpreted  by  them.  I  would  therefore,  in  every  case,  act  uprightly 
by  the  sacred  text,  and  substitute  "  eternal"  fur  (t  everlasting  "  As  it 
is  at  present,  all  is  caprice ;  sometimes  mere  euphony,  sometimes 
mere  chance,  has  ruled*  In  the  crucial  verse,  Matt.  xxv.  46,  where 
the  same  epithet  aiwiot  is  used,  by  the  King  Himself,  both  of  the 
Life  of  the  Blessed,  and  the  Fire  of  the  Cursed,  we  read,  "  And  these 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment;  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal" 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  in  the  uncertain  rendering  of  the 

Greek  verbs  of  desire  or  inclination,  Qikta  and  fiovXafiat.  Take  the 
former.  In  Matt*  xii.  7,  wc  read,  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice" Now,  compare  this  with  Rom.  ix.  15,  "  J  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  mil  hare  merey"  Who  wauld  imagine  that  the  Divine 
Speaker  was  in  these  two  propositions  enunciating  things  totally 
different  ? — that  the  **  mercy  "  in  the  former  was  a  quality  in  man, 
in  the  latter,  in  God?— that  f1  I  will  have"  in  the  former  case 
represents  6£kut  lt  I  desire "  H  I  love"  and  in  the  latter  is  the  mere 
sign  of  the  future  of  the  verb  11  have  mercy/'  If  the  rendering  of 
the  former  had  been  f<  /  love  mercy"  or,  as  expressed  in  the  passage 
quoted  (Hosea  vL  7},  "  I  desire  mercy"  all  would  have  been  plain. 

In  Matt.  xv.  32,  our  Lord  is  made  to  say,  "  /  will  not  send  them 
away  fasting"  This  expresses  a  simple  future,  " Such  shall  be  my 
procedure/1  But  what  He,  in  His  infinite  compassion,  really  does 
say  is,  "  I  am  unwilling  to  send  them  away  fasting,"    The  same  is 
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the  oase  in  ch.  xi.  14,  where  14 1  will  give"  should  be  "It  is  my  will, 
or  my  pleasure,  to  give.1'  In  Mark  vi,  19,  the  words  "  tconld  have 
killed  him"  give  the  idea'that  this  would  have  happened,  but  for  some 
intervening  reason.  But  that,  however  true  in  fact,  is  not  what  the 
text  asserts.  It  says  that  Herodias  bore  a  grudge  against  John,  and 
wanted  to  kill  him,  but  could  not.  Another  example  of  the  samo  is 
Mark  vi.  48,  "  and  would  have  passed  by  them"  The  natural  supple- 
merit  is,  "but  that  they  perceived  Him."  But  this  is  not  the 
meaning.  It  is  that  He  "  teas  minded  to  pass  by  them  :"  such  was  His 
purpose.  Even  more  striking,  as  more  sure  to  lead  to  mistake,  is 
Luke  xiii.  31,  "  For  Herod  will  kill  thee."  Who  would  dream  here  of 
anything  but  a  warning  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  arising  from  a 
future  contingency  which  they  regarded  in  their  minds  as  certain  ? 
Nothing  of  the  sort  is  intended.  What  the  Pharisees  really  did  say 
to  our  Lord  was,  M  Herod  desireth  to  kill  thee,"  a  fact,  not  a  surmise. 
And  the  tone  of  His  answer  receives  light  and  interest  from  this  : 
H  Kings  may  imagine  a  vain  thing,  but  the  Son  of  God  must  bo 
perfected  in  His  course."  Other  instances  are  too  numerous  to  quote. 
An  important  one  is  found  in  John  v.  40,  where  41  Ye  have  no  desire 
to  come  to  me"  is  made  into  a  simple  future, "  Ye  will  not  come  to  mt\" 

The  corresponding  verb  P<ro\o^ai  has  met  with  somewhat  better 
treatment.  But  in  Jude,  ver*  5,  it  also  disappears  under  a  simple 
future  :  "  I  will  therefore  put  you  in  remembrance"  It  should  have 
been,  44  /  wish  there/ore  to  put  you  in  remembrance  "  or  perhaps  in  this 
case  more  simply,  "I  would  therefore  put  you  in  remembrance." 

Curious  again  has  been  the  varying  practice  in  rendering  t*W, 
44  child"  and  ui^,  "  son"  In  this  case,  some  latitude  was  of  course 
necessary.  The  English  word  >l  child  "  conveys  an  idea  of  child- 
hood, which  the  corresponding  Greek  word  does  not*  We  could 
hardly  insist  on  rtwov  7*pt&$m  being  rendered  "child  Timothy.*' 
But,  all  such  instances  being  fully  taken  into  account,  the  charge  of 
capriciousness  yet  remains.  In  Matt.  x.  21,  ko.1  wa-njp  rixvov  is  ren- 
dered, "And  the  father  the  child ;"  whereas  in  Mark  xiii.  12,  it  stands 
"And  the  father  the  son"  It  was  hardly  necessary  in  the  narrative 
of  Luke  ii.  48,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  childhood  of  our  Lord,  to 
have  rendered  tW,  "  67m."  Again,  in  John  i.  48,  the  original  has 
it,  "  To  them  gave  he  power  to  become  children  of  God"  Why  was 
this  changed  into  "  the  sons  of  God!"  The  Vulgate,  "ftios  Dei," 
seems  to  have  ruled  all  the  English  versions  without  exception.  But 
even  then,  why  insert  the  definite  article?  Again,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  14, 
St.  Paul  says,  u  As  my  beloved  children  I  warn  you"  and  enters  into 
the  close  propriety  of  the  appellation,  seeing  that  he  was  their  father, 
and  had  begotten  them  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  Gospel.  Why 
depart  from  the  original  term,  and  confuse  or  limit  the  figure  F  In 
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this  case  the  Rheiras  version  (which,  with  many  great  defects,  is  by 
far  the  most  carefully  made  of  all  in  our  language)  has  "  My  dearest 
children"  PhiL  ii.  15T  is  in  the  ^\mv  cum-  os  John  i,  lj — see  above; 
but  here,  too,  the  Rheiins  version  is  in  this  respect  faithful,  '*  the 
simple  children  of  God"  In  1  Peter  iii.  6,  why  should  "children*9 
have  been  altered  into  "daughters  ?"  The  idea  introduced  by  our 
version  is  surely  a  different  one  from  that  in  the  Greek  text — the 
real  belonging  of  the  Jewish  wife  to  the  family  of  Abraham ;  the 
adoption  into  the  same  of  the  Gentile  wife :  not  the  mere  daughter- 
hood  by  imitation.  In  1  John  iii.  1,  again,  all  the  English  versions 
have  gone  wrong  after  the  Vulgate.  The  original  has,  "  that  we 
should  be  called  children  of  God."  • 

The  other  word,  itoc,  "son"  has  been  even  more  arbitrarily  treated. 
Here,  again,  a  certain  allowance  must  be  made.  The  expression 
"children  of  Israel"  {or  the  "  Uenay-Israel,"  has  become  a  house- 
hold word,  and  can  hardly  be  found  fault  with.  Again,  when  the 
Greek  can  say,  by  the  zeugmatic  construction  which  it  allowed, 
"  the  Hons  of  thin  ivorld  tunny  and  are  given  in  marriage'9  we  English, 
who  know  no  such  construction,  are  compelled  to  say  "the  children 
of  this  world,"  But  no  such  excuses  can  be  found  for  changing  viae 
into  "children  "  in  Matt.  v.  9,  "  they  shall  he  called  sons  of  God ;"  in 
Matt,  sili  27,  ubjf  whom  do  your  sons  east  them  out  ?"  especially  as 
the  same  question  is  so  rendered  in  the  parallel  place,  Luke  xi.  19; 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  31,  "that  ye  are  the  nam  of  them  trhich  hilled  the  pro- 
phets ;  "  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  "  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  "  (in  this 
place,  as  in  Matt.  xx.  20,  the  appellation  is  given  to  Salome  simply 
in  virtue  of  her  being  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  not,  as  the 
English  text  strangely  seems  to  express,  in  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  the  children  born  to  Zebedee,  he  having,  perhaps,  another  wife, 
who  had  not  borne  him  children)  ;  in  Luke  vi.  30,  "And  ye  shall  be 
sons  of  the  Highest ;  "  in  John  iv.  12,  "  and  his  sons,  and  his  cattle  ;  ft 
in  Acts  xiu\  10,  "  Thou  son  of  the  detil ;  "  in  Horn.  ix.  26,  11  they 
xhall  he  called  sons  of  the  living  God ; "  in  Gal.  iii.  7,  "they  are  sons  of 
Abraham  ;  "  in  GaL  iii.  26  (compare  iv.  7,  where  "  ton"  is  retained)  ; 
in  lleb.  xii.  5,  where,  in  defiance  of  the  sense,  the  word  on  which 
the  argument  turns  is  diversely  rendered  in  the  statement  of  the 
argument,  and  in  the  citation  by  which  it  is  supported* 

In  Matt.  xxi.  42,  and  the  parallel  place,  Mark  xii.  11,  we  have  an 
instance,  perhaps  of  compromise,  but  certainly  of  unfaithfulness. 
The  Greek  words  are  in  both  places,  with  no  variety  of  reading  at 

all  affecting  this  matter,  irapu  Kvplov  iyivtro  avrn,  icat  laTtv  Oavfiatrrij 
ht  6tf>0*\fj.ots  7;jw,    Tht,1  English  version  has,  in  St.  Matthew,  "  This  is 

*  The  rcimrlinltlt*  addition  in  the  ancient  text,  now  generally  adopted,  doc*  not 
com©  into  consideration  here. 
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tJtc  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes"  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  11  ft"  can  be  the  rendering  of  cyo^ro.  In  St.  Mark,  it 
stands,  as  it  ought*  "  This  was  the  Lord's  doing"  &c.  The  trouble 
seems  to  have  been  imported  in  a  curious  way.  The  Vulgate  has, 
"  A  Domino  factum  est  istud"  "  This  hath  been  done**  (or,  is  done, 
both  being  English  perfects)  "  by  the  Lord  J1  Wiclif  accordingly  has, 
"  Of  the  Lord  this  thing  is  doen"  Cranmer  first  has  it,  "  This  is  the 
Lord**  doing"  Tyndale  and  the  Geneva  having  "  This  was  the  LoroVs 
doing ;  "  whereas  in  St.  Mark,  where  all  the  former  versions  are  con- 
sistent with  themselves,  our  translators  have  taken  the  rendering 
which  they  rejected  in  St.  Matthew. 

There  is  some  obscurity  occasioned  by  the  very  various  renderings 
of  the  one  verb  wapaBt^}^  to  deliver  up.  It  is  the  word  employed 
everywhere  (except  in  Luke  vL  16)  to  describe  the  act  of  treachery 
by  which  Judas  delivered  up  our  Lord  to  His  enemies.  In  almost 
every  such  place  (see  below)  it  is  uniformly  rendered  "  betray"  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  English  readers  have  a  very  definite  idea 
as  to  wherein  Judas's  crime  consisted ;  and  whether  this  idea  might 
not  have  been  somewhat  clearer,  had  the  rendering  of  this  verb  been 
more  frequently  given  in  its  simplicity.  I  say,  more  frequently; 
because  a  moment's  trial  will  show  that  strict  uniformity  could  not 
have  been  preserved.  In  such  places  as  Matt.  x.  4,  Mark  iii.  19, — 
indeed  in  all  places  where  the  whole  great  crime  is  spoken  of  under 
one  name,  I  would  keep  "betray."  It  is  too  closely  associated  in  the 
English  mind  with  the  act,  to  be  eliminated,  even  were  it  desirable. 
But  I  will  specify  a  few  places  where  I  conceive  a  clearer  meaning 
would  be  given  by  the  change.  Matt.  xvii.  22,  where  our  Lon  L  Si 
really  not  speaking  of  the  foul  act  of  treason,  but  of  the  mere  concrete 
fact  of  His  being  delivered  up  infu  the  hands  of  men.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  Matt.  xx.  18;  and  in  verse  19,  where  the  same  word  is  used, 
we  already  have  in  our  version,  fS  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles" 
Mutt,  .xx vi.  .\  is  anelhfg  rasi\  when*  the  fact  of  betrayal  by  a  disciple 
is  not  treated  by  our  Lord,  but  merely  that  He  was  to  be  delivered 
up  to  be  cruafied.  It  is  curious  that  in  verse  15,  where  Judas  makes 
the  proposal  to  the  chief  priests,  we  have  in  our  version,  not  "  and 
I  will  betray  him  unto  you"  but  "  ami  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ;  " 
although  in  the  very  next  verse  the  same  word  is  otherwise  given, 
"and  from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  twtrayhim"  However 
psychologically  correct  this  may  be  in  Judas*s  own  mouth,  it  is  hardly 
a  faithful  treatment  of  one  and  the  same  word,  to  import  into  it  a 
criminal  tinge  at  pleasure,  unless  the  context  imperatively  require 
it.  The  latter  cases  will  be  pointed  out  sufficiently  by  the  application 
of  the  distinction  above  stated. 

But  we  have  also  to  notice  the  instances  where  this  verb  is  used 
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of  other  matters  than  that  which  has  been  hitherto  before  us*  Tke 
first  is  somewhat  a  remarkable  one.  In  Matt*  iv.  12  (and  similarly 
in  Mark  i.  14)  we  read,  4<  Now  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  tea* 
cast  into  prison.'*  These  last  threo  words  represent  merely  the  verb 
irapc&J^,  "  was  delivered  up  ;"  and  in  the  margin  of  our  Authorized 
Version  wo  have,  *'  Or,  tea*  delivered  up"  But  surely  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  have  preserved  the  word  in  its  simplicity.  Prag- 
matic explanations  are  hardly  allowable  in  translation.  Again,  in 
Matt.  x.  21,  we  have,  "the  brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to 
death whereas  in  Mark  xiii,  12,  we  have  the  very  same  words 
(irapaWtt  &  u5eA^<>*  dStX^or  ck  Odvarov)  rendered  "  the  brother  nhail 
betray  the  brother  unto  death"  and  similarly  in  Matt,  xxiv.  10,  ,s  and 
aha  1 1  bet  rat/  one  another"  though  in  verse  9  the  same  word  had  been 
rendered  "shall  deliver  you  up. ' '  It  seems,  again,  hardly  justifiable 
to  add  to  the  act  of  delivering  up  the  crime  of  treachery  in  one  place, 
and  not  in  another. 

The  word  Tn^Z^a,  when  used  of  the  third  Person  in  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  is  indifferently  rendered  u  Ghost"  and  "  Spirit"  It  is  clear 
that  both  renderings  are  admissible,  and  also  that  both  must  be 
retained  ;  but  some  rule  ought  to  be  observed  as  to  the  use  of  each. 
The  English  reader  ought  not  to  find,  in  Luke  ii.  26,  that  it  had 
been  revealed  to  Simeon  by  the  Holy  Ghost  "  that  he  should  not  die 
till  ho  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ ;  and  then,  in  the  next  verse,  that 
11  he  came  hy  the  Spirit  into  the  temple;"  nor,  again,  in  Luke  iv,  I, 
that  "  Jestts  briny  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  .  .  ,  tea*  led  by  the  Sjnrit  into 
the  wilderness."  The  identity  of  the  Divine  Person  thus  indicated 
should  have  been  most  scrupulously  preserved.  In  both  these  eases 
"Holy  Spirit"  not  "  Holy  Ghost"  ought  to  have  been  used.  Again, 
in  John  i.  33,  "  Upon  whom  than  shaft  see  the  Spirit  descending  .  .  » 
the  same  is  he  which  baptize  th  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  Again,  in  Acta 
ii.  4,  "  Thry  were  alt  filled  with  the  Holt/  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  Other  instances 
abound. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  in  this  article  dwelt  upon 
the  graver  charges  to  be  laid  against  our  translators,  of  ignorance  of 
Greek  grammatical  construction,  or  of  inadequate  apprehension  of 
the  drift  of  that  which  they  wore  translating.  Most  of  these  are 
already  familiar  to  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject 
of  New  Testament  He  vision,  and  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to 
have  re-stated  them  here.  Something  on  the  treatment  of  the  Greek 
article  by  the  compilers  of  our  version  might  have  been  looked  for  in 
■  paper  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  have  avoided  the  subject,  as  one  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  put  before  the  reader  in  a  popular  form.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  one  delicate  and  difficult  point  in  which  our  trans- 
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lators  have  acquitted  themselves  best.  This  might  have  been 
expected  ;  for  it  h  one  depending  less  on  scholarship,  in  which  they 
were  not  eminent,  than  on  sound  English  common  sense  and  tact,  in 
which  they  remarkably  excelled.  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  in  which 
many  a  tiro  in  revision  has  confidently  tried  his  hand — each  one 
adding  an  example  more  to  the  list  of  failures  before  him.* 

I  may  add  a  few  words  on  certain  desiderata  in  revision  which 
probably  some  ingenious  reader  may  be  able  to  supply. 

Is  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  kq^ivqi  of  the  five  thousand, 
Matt.  xiv.  20,  Mark  vi,  43,  John  vi.  13,  and  the  onrvp/8tt  of  the  four 
thousand,  Matt.  xv.  37,  Mark  viiu  8  ?  The  two  kinds  of  baskets 
were  clearly  different ;  for  our  Lord,  on  referring  to  the  two  miracles  in 
Matt.,  xvi,  9,  10,  Mark  viii.  19,  20,  says — -"Remember  ye  not  the  Jive 
have*  of  the  five  thousand,  and  how  many  cophini  ye  took  up  ?  Nor  yet 
the  seven  harm  of  the  four  thousand,  and  how  many  spurides  ye  took  up  f* 
Probably  the  cophinus  was  more  of  a  box  or  stiff  basket  (our  word 
coffin  comes  from  it,  through  the  Latin),  and  the  spurt's  more  of  a 
textile  and  flexible  basket*  The  Vulgate  keeps  the  distinction  by 
rendering  the  former,  of  course,  cophinus  (the  Latin  poet  says  of  the 
Jews,  **  Quorum  cophinus  fwnumqve  sttpeltex"  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  14),  the 
latter,  sporta.  As  to  tbe  earlier  English  versions,  Wiclif  has,  M  hmv 
many  cofyns  ye  token/*  and  *•  hotc  many  lepua  ye  token  ; 99  Tyndale,  the 
Geneva,  and  Cranmer,  have  "  basketts"  for  both;  the  Rheims,  as 
usual  studying  more  accuracy,  has  baskets  for  the  former,  and  maundes 
for  the  latter.  But  I  am  not  certain  whether  more  than  one  reader 
in  a  hundred  would  now  understand  "maunds/1  though  the  word  is 
still  in  provincial  use.  I  had  thought  of  "hampers"  but  the  mere 
writing  of  the  word  was  enough  to  exclude  it.f  I  fear  the  matter  is 
desperate,  but  we  should  gain  much  in  precision,  if  the  two  could  be 
distinguished. 

Another  desideratum  is  a  distinction  between  SiSatraoAog,  teacher, 
and  ^rwrrarfls,  master.  In  Matt,  x,  24,  the  change  from  master  to 
teacher  can  be  made  without  inconvenience — "  The  disciple  is  not 
above  his  teacher,  nor  the  servant  above  his  master."  But  obviously 
this  cannot  be  done  in  the  many  places  where  &i&d<TKaAc  is  used  as  the 
simple  appellation  of  our  Lord  by  those  who  address  Him,  The 

*  One  of  the  most  signal  of  these  is  to  bo  scon  in  a  translation  recently  put  forth  by 
Mr*  J.  B.  Rotherham,  published  tit  Manchester.  Of  fhn  rules  which  regulate  tho 
presence  or  absence  of  the  article  in  Greek,  Mr.  liotherham  sterns  utterly  ignorant. 
He  who  can  render  kutu  Tzvtvpa  aytwauj'Hc,  Rom,  i.  -1,  "  according  to  a  9pirit  of  holi- 
ncse,M  and  tiKcuocvvt)  yitp  Qtov  .  .  .  auroiraX vitTtTtu,  "A  rightcoaraeaa  of  God  is 
revealed/'  has,  indeed,  much  to  learn  before  he  can  issue  n  version  in  which  "  special 
regard  ii  hnd  to  tho  power  of  the  Greek  article." 

t  I  boo  that  Mr*  Rotherhani,  for  whom  no  incongruity  seems  too  startling,  has 
ventured  en  it.  I  have  at  last  thought  that  "  tvalltU  '  might  be  adopted,  at  all  events 
expert  men  tally. 
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question  is,  whether  in  such  places,  "  Rabbi  "  might  be  ita  rendering. 
"  Master  "  certainly  falls  short  of  the  meaning*  An  example  may  be 
given  of  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  the  word  has  been  treated-  In 
John  iii.  2,  we  read,  "  Rabbiy  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come 
from  God whereas,  in  verse  10,  where  the  word  is  the  same,  we  have 
M  Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel?"  Again,  in  John  xiii.  13,  our  Lord 
says,  vptic  ifav&i  «  htBaa-KaXot  kox  o  Kvpu>Qm  Now  obviously  there  is 
here  a  distinction  more  marked  than  is  conveyed  by  the  English, 
11  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord;"  these  two  words  having  nearly  the 
same  signification. 

It  were  to  be  desired  that  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
6  Sux/JoAoc,  '*  the  devil"  and  ra  Salvia  or  ol  Saipavtc,  the  demon* 
which  possessed  men  in  the  Gospel  times.  While,  perhaps,  .no  serious 
confusion  is  occasioned  by  the  rendering  of  these  terms  by  the  one 
word  4 *  devil "  (see  Acts  x.  38),  yet  we  must  remember  that  the  sacred 
text  keeps  Sta/foXac  and  tsu^upr,  Saift<ivtovf  entirely  distinct.  No  man 
is  ever  said  Stdfiakav  fyew ;  and  when  o  &a£oA«s  put  the  treason  into 
the  heart  of  Judas  {John  xiii.  2jt  and  mmvat f  who  is  the  same 
(Rev.  xii,  9),  entered  into  him  (John  xiii.  27),  it  was  something  very 
different  from  demoniacal  possession.  Still  I  do  not  see  my  way  to 
any  such  distinction*  The  word  "demon"  of  course,  occurs  as  a 
solution  ;  but  trial  will  at  once  show  its  inadmissibility* 

It  may  be  well  to  close  with  a  notice  of  certain  apparently  desirable 
purisms  which  break  down  and  prove  impracticable. 

One  of  these  is,  of  course,  anything  like  the  attempt  to  render 
the  same  Greek  word  always  by  the  same  English  one.  It  were 
really  not  worth  while  to  combat  such  a  piece  of  obvious  childishness, 
did  we  not  hear  and  see  \[  continually  put  forward  as  n  result  fed 
be  aimed  at,  and  a  note  of  accuracy,  for  neglecting  which  our  trans- 
lators are  to  be  blamed.  After  what  has  been  said  in  this  article, 
no  one  will  suspect  me  of  upholding  them  in  their  claim  for  absolute 
caprice  in  various  renderings,  But  the  present  matter  rests  on  far 
deeper  considerations.  Probably  no  word  in  any  language  covers 
exactly  the  same  ground  as  the  apparently  corresponding  word  in 
another.  Even  the  most  simple  of  all  words  certainly  do  not.  Take 
for  example  k<u,  u  and"  To  say  nothing  of  the  perhaps  too  obvious 
inclusion  of  the  meaning  11  aim  "  in  k*(}  it  must  be  plain  that,  in  such  a 
clause  as  lealovKtlpl  ^oVoc  (John  xvi.  32),  "and  I  am  not  atone"  does 
not  give  the  tone  of  the  Greek,  but  wo  must  say,  **  and  yet  I  am  not 
alone"  While,  therefore,  all  pains  should  be  taken  never  unneces- 
sarily to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  rendering  of  a  word,  no  reviser 
ought  for  a  moment  to  fetter  himself  by  any  obligation  to  render 
uniformly.  In  all  cases  the  idea  to  be  conveyed  to  the  purely  English 
reader  is  the  chief  consideration. 
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The  attempt  to  reproduce  in  English  the  precise  power  of  the 
Greek  tenses  will  always  be  a  failure.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
enforce  this  on  revisers,  because  a  considerable  portion  of  their  work 
will  lie  in  correcting  the  sad  confusion  in  which  our  version  leaves 
this  very  matter  of  rendering  tenses.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
here  again,  that  our  English  tenses  do  not  cover  the  same  times  with 
the  apparently  corresponding  Greek  ones ;  neither  our  present  with 
their  present,  our  imperfect  with  their  imperfect,  our  past  with  their 
aorist,  our  perfect  with  their  perfect,  nor  our  future  with  their  future, 
When  we  are  told,  for  instance,  that  "the  aorist  has  been  wrongly 
translated  by  a  present,  because  it  never  is  a  present/'  we  feel  that 
the  writer  is  using  ambiguous  terms.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether 
it  is  translated  as  a  Greek  present  or  as  an  English  present.  That 
it  never  is  a  Greek  present,  is  of  course  plain ;  that  it  never  has  to 
find  its  equivalent  in  an  English  one,  may  be  seriously  doubted* 
The  necessity  of  rendering  it  by  what  we  call  the  English  perfect, 
certainly  not  seldom  occurs.  The  Greek  aorist  can  be  joined  with 
adverbs  of  present  time,  which  our  English  past  cannot ; — as,  e.g.,  when 
St.  Paul  says,  (Phil.  iii.  12),  ofy  Sn  rjBij  ika/lov*  which  it  is  impossible 
to  render  "not  as  if (or,  not  that)  I  already  attained,"  because  such 
a  combination  is  not  English,  We  must  say  "J  have  (or,  had) 
already  attained." 

A  very  important  class  of  aoristic  usages  may  be  exemplified  by 

John  xvil.  4,  cytA  ere  iBofrtfra  art  r>jp  yrjr,  to  Ipyov  (Vd«Wa  o  Sc&Wcir  nm 

Iva  iroupru.  Our  Lord  may  be  regurded  as  looking  on  his  whole 
career  on  earth  as  past,  and  thus  speaking  of  it  by  anticipation. 

"  I glorified  Thve  I  fin  inked  the  work.  .  .  .       But  unfortunately, 

we  have  no  idiom  in  English  which  will  express  this  to  the  reader. 
Such  renderings  as  those  given  above  would  convey  to  his  mind  the 
idea  of  a  reference  to  a  definite  act  in  time  past,  and  would  altogether 
preclude  the  true  meaning.  We  are  compelled  to  lose  the  liner  shade 
of  feeling,  and  to  render,  "  /  have  glorified  thee.  .  ,  ,  /  have  fini*hrd 
the  work''  The  fact  k,  that  this  is  not  a  pure  perfect  in  English ; 
nearer  to  a  pure  perfect  than  the  cognate  expression  would  he  iu 
French,  but  still  not  amounting  to  it.  We  may  see  this  in  the  fact 
that  the  right  English  for  ylypawrat  is  not  "  It  has  been  written"  but 
"It  is  written"  A  legitimate  sequel  to  "It  has  been  written," 
would  be  "  but  is*  illegible  now."    It  is  emphatically  not  a  perfect.* 

Still  less  can  the  Greek  imperfect  be  always  represented  in  an 
English  version.     Very  often  indeed  it  is  so  clearly  used  as 

•  And  yet  Mr.  Rotherham  gives  this  rendering  throughout  tho  Temptation,  Matt,  Lv. 
.1—10.  He  seems  not  to  appreciate  tho  force  of  our  English  tenses  ;  for  in  his  Intro- 
duction he  calls  "  are  saved**  an  English  prmnt,  whereas  it  i*  the  strict  and  tho  only 
English  per/eeL    If  a  man  is  drowning,  what  does  u  He  is  saved  tM  signify  t 
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synonymous  with  an  aorist,  that  the  attempt  to  discriminate  them 
would  be  folly  itself.  Take  but  one  instance,  on  which  I  open  by 
chance.    The  unjust  steward  called  his  lord's  debtors,  and  tAeytv  to 

the  first,  "  Jfotr  wueh  owett  thou?*9  &c.  Whereupon  the  debtor 
Jttcv,  "An  hundred  mea*uren"  &e.  Then  he  tiwtv  to  him,  "Take  thy 
bill"  &c.  Then  he  to  a  second,  *'  And  hotv  much  ?**  &c  ;  and  co 
on.  Now  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  a  distinction  here?  And 
yet  no  better  than  this  are  one  half  of  the  eases  in  which  a  distinction 
has  been  maintained. 

It  will  be  well  once  more  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  ground 
taken  in  this  article,  and  generally  by  its  writer.  Its  object  hm 
been  to  point  out  some  of  tho  less  obvious  defects  of  our  beautiful, 
and  for  the  most  part  faithful  version.  In  the  revision  which  is 
coming,  these  ought  not  to  escape  attention,  Hut  the  effect  of  that 
revision  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  not  be,  to  break 
up  the  character  of  our  present  version,  or  in  any  way  to  mar  its 
simplicity  and  its  melody.  It  is  deservedly  dear  to  all  Englishmen ; 
and  there  is  not  one  Greek  scholar  among  us  who  would  desire  to 
make  a  new  version  which  should  attempt  to  supersede  it.  And  again, 
it  is  not  the  version  of  King  James's  translators  only.  They  for  the 
most  part  took  what  they  found.  Any  one  may  establish  this  for 
himself,  who  will  compare,  in  such  a  work  as  "Bagster's  English 
Hexapla,"  the  five  previous  versions; — Wielifs  of  1380,  Tyndale's 
of  153$,  Cranmer'e  of  1539,  the  Geneva  of  1557,  and  the  Rheims 
of  1582,  He  will  see  that  very  many  expressions  have  survived  all 
through  the  six  versions;  indeed,  that  the  great  groundwork  of 
all  is  the  same.  So  that  our  present  Bible  is,  in  the  main,  far  older 
than  the  date  of  its  authorization.  This  last  in  fact  only  sanctioned 
one  of  a  series  of  revisions,  of  which  it  is  now  high  time  that  another 
should  be  undertaken, 

Henry  Alford. 
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T?EW  things  can  be  more  pleasant  or  leas  satisfactory  than  the 
•*  attempt  to  review  the  pictures  of  a  reason.  As  to  doing  it  exhaus- 
tively, well  or  ill,  it  is  impossible,  unless  one  can  give  about  two  months 
to  careful  observation  unci  note- taking  in  the  various  exhibitions, 
and  give  opinions  and  reasons  at  length.  This  has  indeed  been  ably 
done  for  some  past  seasons  by  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Be-vinc. 
Our  own  space  is  too  confined,  but  we  have  one  advantage  from  our 
narrower  limits, — that  we  are  prevented  from  indulging  either  in 
general  views  or  particular  vituperation.  Both  are  curses  of  modem 
criticism.  We  can  only  say  wbat  we  admire,  regretting  the  pro- 
bability of  having  missed  many  beautiful  works  which  may  deserve, 
and  we  hope  will  obtain,  more  advantageous  notice  than  ours. 

Have  any  of  our  readers,  critical  or  semi-critical  (and  everybody 
who  reads  a  criticism  is  a  critic),  any  system  for  working  through 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition?  We  think  the  best  way  is  first  to 
go  by  names,  while  one's  attention  is  fresh.  Mark  your  catalogue 
from  the  index  ;  then  walk  round  and  see  the  loading  and  progres- 
sive men  s  work  first.  As  you  move,  "spot  M  any  picture  you  really 
like — and  always  keep  a  look-out  for  good  studies  or  subjects  by 
younger  hands,  like  Mr.  Mason's  two  pictures.  When  you  have  passed 
about  three  hours  in  this  way,  you  will  be  exceedingly  tired ;  hut 
yen  will  have  marked  your  catalogue  pretty  well,  and  will  probably 
thus  remember  more  than  from  plodding  through  it  indiscriminately. 
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At  the  TYater-Colours  all  is  ease  and  comfort,  as  at  the  Dudley,  when* 
it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  a  real  workman  in  oil  is  always  a 
workman  in  water-colours  also,  ami  where  you  will  rejoice  in  hope 
of  the  end  of  that  dismal  division  of  labour  which  separates  the  two 
vehicles  of  painting. 

But  the  best  thing  is  to  see  a  great  picture  by  itself,  and  to  vouch- 
safe an  hour,  at  least,  to  the  ten  or  twelve  months'  work  of  a  com- 
petent man.  Mr.  Hunt's  *'  Isabel"  is  the  single  picture  of  the  year* 
and  we  take  it  lirst.  A  well-written  article  in  the  Fortnightiy 
Serine  has  exactly  fulfilled  the  painter's  prophecy  made  to  us  in  hift 
studio  at  Florence  before  the  nearly-finished  picture.  "  How  they 
will  pitch  into  me  for  making  her  dark  and  Etruscan,  and  giving  her 
large  feet  !  **  It  is  just  so.  Poor  simple  Isabel  is  always  expected 
to  be  simple  £  TAnglaise,  and  piteous  like  one  of  Miss  Yonge's  well- 
regulated  heroines.  She  ought  to  have  worn  satin  shoes,  not 
"zoceoli."  Yet  the  fact  remains,  that  Italian  women  are  dark  and 
vehement.  People  understand  Juliet's  sudden  Italian  passion  of 
love  at  first  sight,  and  Beatrice  is  supposed  to  mean  what  she  says, 
when  she  bids  her  lover  kill  Claudio,  Even  supposing  Keats  did  not 
know  what  Italian  women  are  like,  educated  critics  ought,  before  they 
pronounce  sentence  as  if  there  were  no  appeal  from  him  to  Boccaccio. 
Hunt's  "Isabel"  is  the  perfect  feminine  type  of  the  Etruscan- 
Italian,  Napoleon's  face  and  form  stand  for  the  male  ideal  of  the 
same  race  :  square,  short,  and  powerful,  with  remarkable  beauty  in 
the  moidd  of  the  neck,  Dante,  and  the  sharp  Florentine  features 
and  large-boned  forms,  are  Gothic  or  Lombard,  as  in  the  frescoes  of 
Giotto  and  Ghirlandajo,  and  the  two  types  remain  to  this  day*  In 
women  like  Isabel,  love  is  stronger  than  death  and  life;  their 
actions  are  quick  and  violent  as  their  passions,  and  such  a  one  (as 
Keats  truly  describes  her)  would  be  moro  likely  to  die  quickly  in  a 
torrent  of  maddened  lamentation,  wailing  for  her  lost  and  last  relic, 
than  to  mope  away  consumptively,  according  to  ultramontane  views 
of  the  interesting.  As  the  artist  pithily  observed  (with  a  far- 
distant  and  meditative  expression  which  beggars  all  description )» 
u  She  could  have  cut  bis  head  off,  yon  see,  and  the  delicate  sort  of 
blonde  couldn't." 

Mr.  Hunt's  water-colour  in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  of  the  "  Ponto 
Vecehio"  with  its  lights  reflected  in  long  streams  in  Amo  under- 
neath, nnd  the  mysterious  greens  and  purples  of  its  deep  Italian 
darkness,  is  beyond  our  praise.  Some  of  the  works  in  this  exhibition, 
as  Messrs.  Solomon's  and. Stanhope's,  give  water-colour  new  import- 
ance, and,  in  fact,  by  the  use  of  solid  white  and  transparent  vehicle, 
advance  it  into  a  kind  of  tempera  painting.* 

•  Tempera,  in  the  first  instance,  means  any  vehicle  :  then  any  except  oil  and  water 
— as  siie,  white  of  egg,  Os-gall,  &C, 
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Three  large  pictures  by  M.  Gustave  Dore  (or  Gory,  as  we  board 
ban  irreverently  called)  are,  or  were  till  lately,  partially  visible 
by  what  the  French  call  the  /ueur  of  sepulchral  gaslight,  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  There  is  the  Kursaal  at  Hamburgh,  and  its  passions — 
a  subject  unfit  for  oil-painting,  as  we  think,  or  for  any  other  form  of 
representation-  Mean  and  sordid  vice  is  still  sordid  and  mean,  how- 
over  violently  excited  people  may  get  over  it.  It  is  the  mistake  of 
the  sensational  school  not  to  see  this,  and  to  set  up  a  standard  of 
mere  savageness  and  intensity  of  feeling.  We  all  know  JL  Dore 
can  draw  noble  figures  when  he  pleases,  and  "  Jephthah's  Daughter  M 
has  evidently  been  painted  under  the  influence  of  Orniuzd  ;  "The 
Sea  of  lee "  is  a  powerful  transcript  of  the  imagination  of 
Dante",  of  course  dwelling  on  the  M  fiero  pasto  "  of  Ugolino  in  the 
most  vivid  style  of  artistic  cannibalism.  We  hope  M.  Dore  will 
stiek  to  oil-painting.  As  Dundee  said,  "his  father's  son  is  still  too 
good  a  man  "  to  devote  colour  to  such  subjects  as  he  has  too  often 
treated  in  woodcut ;  and  his  great  powers  and  influence  may  yet  work 
for  good  and  not  evil. 

There  is  one  thing  we  remark  with  great  pleasure  in  a  not  very 
successful  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy :  it  is  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  a  school  of  English  painters  thoroughly  capable  of  drawing 
the  human  figure.  The  nude  form  is  not  tlw  object  of  painting,  but 
its  study  is  the  best  and  only  means  of  really  learning  to  draw,  and 
you  can't  represent  action  without  knowing  how  the  human  body 
does  act.  Mr.  Poynter's  "Catapult"  (No.  402)  is  one  of  the  chief 
pictures  of  the  year — not  only  for  its  learning,  research,  and  treat- 
ment, but  because  of  its  splendid  drawing  of  muscle  in  motion.*  The 
smaller  vinca>  along  the  wall  are  capital,  Notice  the  raw  hides  to 
protect  the  engines  from  fire,  and  the  wonderfully  painted  furnace. 
But  how  was  that  massive  rod-hot  bolt  got  up  to  its  level,  ready  for 
the  blow  of  the  xcV  <n&npiq  ? 

Then  comes  Mr.  Leighton,  with  "Acme  and  Septimius," 
"Actaea,"  "Ariadne,"  "Jonathan,"  and  a  portrait.  Now  we  ask 
any  reasonable  person  if  he  sees  any  objection  to  any  of  Mr, 
Leigh  ton's  nude  pictures? — because  we  don't.  "  Actsca  "  is  a  lovely 
fancy,  and  no  more.  As  in  "  Ariadne,"  the  delicate  warmth  of  flesh  is 
contrasted  with  deep  sea-blue,  intensified  by  the  porpoises  and 
"  purple  island  sides  "  in  the  one  picture,  and  by  rather  indigoed 
reflections  of  cloud  in  the  other.  The  same  effect  is  beautifully 
given  in  Mr.  Solomon's  "  Bacchus "  at  the  Dudley.  We  don't 
know  why  he  is  not  represented  in  the  Academy,  but  we  think  it 

•  Notice  the  biceps  of  the  man  at  the  windlass  ;  wo  think  the  principal  undo  archer 
too  academic- Herculean.  And  did  not  Greek  and  Roman  bowmen  draw  their  arrows  to 
the  breast  ?    Egyptians  did  to  the  Car. 
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can  hardly  be  the  fault  of  his  picture,  if  he  sent  one  in,  Mr.  Wa 
should  have  come  first,  with  Mr.  Armitage,  as  chiefs  of  English 
grand  8tyle;  and  Mr.  Leigh  ton's  M  Jonathan  "  reminds  us  of  AVatts; 
there  is  a  certain  likeness  between  the  broad  limbs  and  sunburnt  red 
of  the  two  ideals,  neither  of  which  are  Semitic  at  all.  H  Jonathan's  99 
face  is  high  and  noble,  but  seems  hardly  to  suggest  the  love  which 
was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women  ;  the  lithe  and  beautiful 
boy  contrasts  well  with  him.  In  Watts's  picture  the  contrast  of 
Jacob's  smooth  and  pale  face  with  the  red  Esau  is  almost  too  strongly 
marked*  Mr.  Watts  has  hardly  allowed  for  the  seventeen  years  of 
shepherding,  when  the  heat  consumed  the  patriarch  by  day  and  the 
frost  by  night.  Observe  the  splendid  Titiauesque  contrast  of  Esau's 
swarthy  knee  with  the  green  vegetation  and  blue  distance.  Then  go 
to  the  u  Bride  of  Pygnndion,"  a  life  in  death,  wonderful  exceedingly; 
to  the  grand  portrait  of  Mr,  Panizzi,  to  the  "Landscape" 
(No.  30),  and  to  the  bust  of  " Clyde;"  and  then  judge  of  the  new 
strength  this  great  artist  has  put  forth  ;  and  hope  once  more  for  men 
who  tthall  deal  with  colour  and  form  in  all  materials,  like  Giotto  and 
Leonardo,  and  Michael  Angelo  and  Diirer,  and  many  another  in 
old  times. 

With  richer  colour  than  his  master,  with  softer  sense  of  beauty, 
and  a  tender,  uncontrollable  imagination  of  his  own,  comes  "Watts** 
old  pupil,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope.  There  is  deep  Titian- green  and 
blue  in  his  distance,  though  its  far  hills  take  the  sharp  forms  of  the 
Piean  Apennine,  such  as  Perugino  and  Raphael  loved.  The  mus- 
cular tree-trunks  look  like  Titian ;  the  two  figures  in  middle  distance 
leave  a  thought  of  him.  But  the  face  of  the  principal  figure  may 
be  coupled  with  the  painter's  own  name  in  after  time;  it  is  like 
the  "Juliet"  of  two  years  ago,  and  lias  a  suggestion  of  some  of  Mr. 
Bume  Jones's  sad  beauties.  What  has  become  of  that  gentleman? 
Thi'  old  Wutcr-Colour  is  like  Alexander  Selkirk's  birds  and  beaste 
for  want  of  him,  and    its  tanieness  is  shocking  to  U8." 

Mr.  Armitage  lias  waited  too  long,  The  favourite  pupil  of 
Delaroche  .survives  him  to  connect  English  art  with  the  grandest 
French  style,  as  the  master  himself  was  a  link  on  the  French  aid©  ; 
drawing  many  of  his  inspirations  from  English  history,  and  prac- 
tically heading  the  English  historical  school,  with  such  pictures  as 
those  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  I.  Mr.  Armitagc's  "Herodias" 
seems  to  us  his  greatest  work — at  least  on  canvas.  The  ruined  great- 
ness, the  genius  and  debauchery  in  Herod's  face  are  most  striking  ; 
and  Herodias,  brow-bound  with  burning  gold,  reminds  us  of  the 
author's  Aholibahs  and  IT  a  gars  in  years  past,  and  of  the  long  labours 
by  which  he  has  at  last  forced  grandeur  on  the  English  mind. 
Weight  tells  at  last.    All  the  courtiers'  faces,  Greek  rather  than 
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Roman,  are  wonderful  studies,  with  the  rosea  on  their  low  black  brows* 
One  ancient  parasite  is  beyond  price :  and  note  the  grand  disgust 
pf  the  grim  old  Hebrew  servant.  The  young  Herodias's  jme  is 
that  of  the  Eastern  dancing-girl,  be  it  observed,  and,  like  many 
other  pictures  in  the  room,  is  a  fine  example*  of  V&  and  motion  in 
the  clothed  form.  There  is  another  Ilerodias  in  the  Institute  of 
Water-Colour  Painting  which  may  be  compared  with  this  picture, 
not  without  amusement  and  edification,  by  anybody  who  likes  to  go 
there  for  the  sake  of  Carl  Werner,  Warren,  and  Rosa  Bonheur. 
Our  impression  of  this  latter  performance  is  that  the  young  lady's 
terribly  loose  demeanour  has  been  too  severely  felt  by  some  unseen 
Israelite  in  the  gloom  behind  her,  who  has  kicked  her  violently  into 
the  air,  castanets,  Coan  robe,  and  all-  This  is  partly  supported  by 
the  fact  that  Herod  is  throwing  his  crown  viciously  at  her ;  but  it 
seems  rather  to  clash  with  the  historical  account  which  we  possess. 
Great  wits  jumpr  we  are  told,  and  the  author  of  this  picture,  like 
his  heroine,  jumps  farther  than  most. 

Of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  two  pictures,  we  like  the  deer  ox- 
coedingly,  and  do  not  much  appreciate  the  "Rent  Day  after 
SherifT-muir,"  which  we  own  at  first  sight  we  took  for  a  conventicle 
in  the  Pentlands;  the  modern  telescope,  which  we  had  been  in- 
structed to  look  for,  would  suit  one  period  as  well  as  the  other.  But 
the  other  picture  is  quite  like  old  times ;  the  collapse  of^fche  dead 
stag  is  subtly  contrasted  with  the  repose  of  the  tracking  colley. 
The  latter  is  not  a  deer-hound,  and  can  scarcely  have  pulled  the  deer 
down,  as  we  believe  the  general  opinion  runs.  The  very  name 
Chevy,  short  for  Cheviot,  ought  to  have  assisted  southern  criticism 
to  tell  dog  from  dog.  The  faint  lights  and  delicately  varied  tints  on 
the  snow-wreaths  are  lovely,  as  in  the  "  Random  Shot"  of  long  ago. 
Above  all,  mark  the  ravens  :  you  can  hear  the  hoarse  croaking  as 
they  fly  low  with  the  hound's  scent  on  the  last  drops  of  blood,  just 
topping  the  "beallach  "  and  no  more*  The  forester's  eye  will  mark 
their  flight  from  below,  and  Chovy  will  not  have  tracked  in  vain. 

The  chase  reminds  us  of  the  forest,  and  Mr.  MilhuVs  "  Rosalind 
and  Celia."  Of  course  it  is  a  considerable  work.  We  think  Rosalind 
very  beautiful,  though  rather  theatrically  dressed,  and  the  blue  and 
red  Touchstone  (what  blue,  and  what  red,  however  !)  is  so  entirely 
conventional  that  ho  seems  to  hang  between  greenroom  and  greenwood, 
lint  Celia  is  so  pretty  and  so  tired,  and  the  squirrel  eats  his  supper 
with  such  assurance  that  he  is  all  right  so  near  such  people,  that  the 
whole  work  is  charming  after  all.  "Stella"  is  higher  in  its  power, 
and  the  small  single  portrait  is  lovely  ;  but  the  "  Pensioners  M  seem 
Mr*  Miliars' s  great  stroke  of  the  year.  He  used  to  have  rather  a 
taste  for  ugliness  ;  now  it  has  sobered  down  into  honour  for  age  and 
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homely  nobility.  The  taller  pensioner  was  rated  boatswain  in  h 
day — that  is  clear — aud  probably  came  from  the  Wear  or  the  Tyne ; 
the  other  is  still  topman  all  over,  with  his  simple  pleasant  old 
English  face,  used  to  look  on  "groat  peril  like  a  hearty  play- 
fellow." 11  Render  thanks  to  the  Giver,  England,  for  thy  sons/* 
We  do  not  caro  to  talk  about  boldness,  breadth,  massiveneas,  ftat 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  explain  one's  meaning  in  using  the  words. 
If  a  man  has  time  to  get  u  fair  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  to  try  to 
"  model  M  in  oil-colour  for  two  months  or  so,  he  will  be  more  likely 
than  before  to  appreciate  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  have  gone 
into  the  many-coloured  lantern- lights  on  the  faces,  hair,  and  dresses 
of  the  old  men. 

Soldiering  naturally  comes  next,  and  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  his  picture  of  the  "Alma/*  Though  the  portraits 
are  admirable,  there  is  a  certain  want  of  vehemence  in  the  work. 
Of  Mr.  O'Neil'a  14  Waterloo "  we  don't  know  what  to  say.  The 
rapid  outpour  of  thought  in  Byron's  verse,  and  its  awe,  its  passion  of 
pity  and  personal  sorrow,  its  eagerness  for  battle,  and  special  descrip- 
tions of  sound,  cannot  be  done  justice  to  on  canvas.  The  feeling  of 
the  picture,  too,  is  anticipated  by  Millais's  "  Black  Urunswicker." 
But  the  pale  dawn-light,  the  steady  stream  of  bayonets  below;  and 
the  keen  faces  of  all  the  men  who  have  done  with  tears  and  fare* 
wells,  and  ^are  getting  to  horse,  or  to  their  places  in  the  column, 
give  real  grandeur  and  deep  feeling  to  the  picture.  Wo  do  not 
remember  any  English  picture  of  a  heavy  column  of  marching  men  ; 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights  in 
the  world,  from  its  sinuous  expression  of  unity  and  multitude,  of 
discipline,  and  force  of  obedience,  and  harmonious  will. 

Two  other  well-marked  pictures  depend  for  their  interest  on  war 
and  its  terrors.  One  is  Mr.  Carrick's  "  After  the  Sortie,"  which 
shows  powerful  drawing  and  deep  feeling.  A  wounded  man  is  being 
carried  up  a  turret  staircase,  followed  by  his  wife,  who  scarcely 
heeds  an  arrow  which  comes  hissing  venomously  in  at  a  loophole 
(the  hiss  is  actually  painted).  The  other  is  Mr.  Poole's  "Border 
Raid,"  a  knight  borne  home  by  his  followers,  who  have  reached  bis 
castle-moat.  The  slight  praying  figure  of  the  lady,  the  weariness  of 
the  men,  at  length  felt,  the  reedy  still  water  and  evening  scene,  are 
most  impressive,  though  we  think  the  ground  and  vegetation  too 
dark  for  the  clear  grey  evening,  and  the  indistinctness  of  the  picture 
somehow  reminds  us  of  an  aquarium.  But  Mr.  Poole  knows  best» 
and  this,  like  •*  Custaunce,"  is  a  pathetic  and  noble  picture. 

Two  other  evenings — "  The  Hymn/*  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr- 
Walker's  "  Vagrants  " — claim  attention  ;  the  first  in  particular,  from 
the  beauty  of  its  figures  and  its  deep  feeling  and  power  of  subdued 
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colour.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  see  a  pious  picture  without  the  im- 
piety of  affectation,  "  Netley  Moor "  is  a  very  impressive,  broad, 
and  powerful  landscape  by  the  same  artist.  We  apologize  to  Mr. 
Calderon  for  not  having  before  noticed  what  study  he  has  bestowed 
cm  the  human  figure  ;  see  "  (Enone,"  and  the  tempera  picture  (No. 
700;,  Green  and  blue  hills  are  used  to  oppose  the  flesh-colour  in 
both  ;  wo  think,  in  both,  the  forms  of  the  mountain  background  are 
sadly  neglected.  But  (Enone  singing  to  the  silence  is  a  lovely  study, 
and  may  as  well  be  called  (Enone  as  anything  else ;  though  her 
"cheek  has  not  lost  its  rose"  or  its  roundness,  and  nobody  will 
ever  illustrate  Tennyson's  poem  thoroughly  who  cannot  imagine  and 
paint  the  scenery  with  which  it  opens.  u  Yoriek's  "  face  (No.  316) 
we  put  above  our  praise,  simply ;  and  the  young  Lord  Hamlet  is 
little  inferior. 

Now  let's  drink  "the  Strangers."  Legros'  n  Refectory"  is  fully 
equal  to  the  standard  which  all  have  a  right  to  expect  of  him ;  there 
is  a  grave  peace  in  the  high  and  thoughtful  faces  of  the  monks 
which  makes  one  think  of  the  brethren  of  Port  Royal.  The  Holbein 
is  very  like  a  Holbein  ;  M.  Legros  must  have  studied  Heniy  VIII. 
in  the  Kensington  Exhibition  to  some  purpose,  Tourrier's 
"Cloisters,"  with  its  two  beautifully  contrasted  figures,  reminds  us, 
by  contraries,  of  the  last  year's  great  success  called  "  Mattins." 
M.  Heray's  unaffected  coast  scenes  are  full  of  air  and  space,  and  cool 
evening  or  morning  colour ;  and  Baron  Leys  sends  a  work  which 
displays  all  his  thought  and  thoroughness  of  realization.  The 
Burgomaster  or  presiding  officer  has  a  noble  face,  and  we  cannot 
help  speculating  on  the  originals  of  the  large  number  of  evident 
portraits  in  this  great  picture.  One  face  on  the  Burgomaster's  left 
reminds  us  much  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Lewis.  All  have  the  same 
ftxedness  one  observes  in  Holbein,  which  gives  the  idea  of  perfect 
portraiture,  but  of  perhaps  too  great  similarity  of  expression.  The 
Walloon  (?)  archers'  faces  are  wonderful. 

We  grieve  to  say  that  we  must  deal  shortly  with  many  works 
which  deserve  loving  analysis.  Mr.  Lewis's  "Sinai  Arabs  and 
Camels  "  are  painted  in  the  desert  and  from  the  life,  and  are  the 
best  we  ever  saw,  even  of  his.  Mr.  Herbert's  "  Valley  (Wells  P) 
of  Moses"  is  a  scene  on  the  Kcd  Seashore,  looking  to  the  eastern 
mountains  of  the  Tih.  He  has  well  rendered  the  unusual  richness 
of  the  yellow  sands  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  beautiful  raspberry* 
cream  of  the  distant  hills ;  but  his  camels  won't  do  after  Lewis's. 
Mr.  A.  Hughes's  "  Sigh  no  more,  Ladies,  sigh  no  more,"  has  a  face 
so  lovely  and  expressive,  that  one  is  driven  into  a  wilderness  of  con- 
jecture as  to  the  idiotcy  of  the  false  one,  and  ends  by  thinking  she  is 
well  rid  of  such  a  donkey.    Mr.  Hook's  pictures  are  like  himself,  and 
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cannot  have  a  better  model  tor  deep  clear  sea  and  brown  bright 
faces.  The  "  Chimney-sweep  *'  is  a  new  and  pretty  thought.  Mr, 
Ilerdman's  4 'Chief  of  Morar"  has  his  foot  upon  his  native 
heath,  and  wc  arc  really  sorry  for  that  vegetable,  which  must  be 
terribly  flattened  out  under  the  superincumbent  pressure,  Mr. 
Frith's  -  Johnson  and  Goldsmith"  are  effectively  contrasted  in  a 
valuable  picture ;  his  French  young  lady,  with  Sterne,  is  pretty 
enough  to  be  some  excuse  for  that  offensive  divine ;  but  his  "Maria  ** 
is  lovely  and  pathetic  to  a  degree* 

u  Mrs,  llirket  Poster  "  is  a  charming  portrait  by  Mr.  Orchardson. 
11  Home  News"  is  another  female  figure  of  great  beauty.  In  Mr. 
Redgrave's  44  Eugene  Aram"  the  corpse  is  terrible  enough,  and  the 
woodland  scene  beautiful,  but  we  do  not  think  the  murderer's  figure 
quite  equal  to  the  rest.  An  evening  scene  of  the  same  impression  is 
the  "Dead  Woodman  "  (No.  829),  by  Mr,  Goodwin,  Its  "  motive  " 
is  unluckily  anticipated  by  Wallis's  "  Stonebreaker/'  of  some  years 
back,  but  the  picture  deserves  the  highest  praise;  and  it  is  our  mis- 
fortune to  have  such  a  memory, — not  Mr.  Good  win's  fault  to  have 
struck  on  the  same  ehord  a*  Mr.  Wallis.  Mr.  Goorlall  has  two 
fine  studies,  which  remind  one  of  idealized  Coptic-Egyptian  por- 
traits. The  portrait  of  Lortl  Somers,  by  Sir  C.  Lindsay,  is  the 
most  unaffected  and  true  in  the  room.  One  good  study  of  fruit  there 
is  by  Mr.  Maodouald,  of  the  Oxford  Art  School.  Mr.  Archer's  picture 
of  the  u  Funeral  Procession  of  Guenevero,"  is  wonderfully  painted  as 
to  landscape  and  accessories,  and  indeed  as  to  figures,  except  that  his 
ladies  are  too  uniformly  pretty,  and  his  knights  seem  scarcely  big 
enough  men.  We  wonder  how  many  spectators  recognize  the  gon- 
dola by  its  oar-post  in  Mr.  Tophain's  "  Vita  Nuova," — a  charming 
work.  Perugini's  "  Maiden  Fair  to  see"  is  dangerous  indeed,  and 
it  is  lucky  she  is  only  a  picture  after  all.  Mr.  Yeames's  grnw-his~ 
toric.al  pictures  deserve  good  looking  at,  though  we  often  do  not  care 
for  his  subjects ;  we  think  he  h  likely  to  be  a  master  of  expression. 
Hut  Mr.  Marks  was  always  our  delight  since  the  "  Monk  Sculptor;** 
and  the  boy's  head  he  exhibits  this  year,  "  The  Lamb  gone  Astray/' 
rather  goes  to  one's  heart,  as  it  ought :  we  put  it  before  the  "  Experi- 
mental Gunnery/1  good  ns  that  is.  Mr.  Ansdell's  "  Shepherd's  Re- 
venge" is  capital;  but  the  coming  storm  in  his  larger  work  is  appa- 
rently mining  ink,  as  there  is  no  drawing  in  middle  distance  to  throw 
the  rain-st  reaks  back.  Mr.  Cnlthorp's  "  Last  Song  of  the  Girondins  M 
is  a  subject  grand  in  feeling,  but  hard  to  make  a  picture  of;  and  we 
cannot  resist  the  incongruity  of  going  off'  from  it  to  Mr.  A.  Moore's 
44  White  Azaleas"  and  "Greek  Maiden,"  exquisite  in  delicacy  of 
colour  and  grace  of  form.  The  wonderful  white  study  of  sea  (No.  452) 
by  Mr.  li.  Moore  caused  a  temporary  confusion  in  our  minds  bet  ween 
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the  two  artists.  Notice  "Barley  Harvest"  (No. 641).  While  wo 
congratulate  ilr.  Richmond  on  the  "  Portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  " 
{which  expresses  the  amenity  of  countless  doves,  combined  with  the 
sagacity  of  innumerable  serpents),  and  on  that  of  the  "Rev.  J.  L. 
23rercton,"  we  cannot  sec  why  five  or  six  square  feet  of  the  Academy 
walls  should  be  occupied  with  thrilling  portraiture  of  the  backs  of  all 
the  latter  gentleman's  books :  they  remind  ono  of  Olivia  and  the 
.sheep.  "Letters  and  News  at  the  Loch  Side,"  Wells  (No.  440),  is 
a  good  Highland  picture,  very  genuine  and  real.  It  is  an  off-day ; 
or  too  niffsty  for  the  hull,  in  gillies'  language.  All  the  men  look 
drawn  and  tired,  and  rather  glad  of  rest, — a  state  of  things  not 
infrequent  about  the  end  of  August  on  the  moors. 

Mr.  Prineep's  "  Venetian  Lover"  (No.  499)  is  apparently  having 
a  bad  time  with  an  extremely  beautiful  and  grandly  indolent  young 
lady  in  a  splendid  dress  of  russet  and  gold.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
she  is  so-  passive :  u  I  sleep,  awake  me  not/1  might  be  a  motto  for  the 
repose  of  those  blue,  indifferent  eyes.  Her  lover  never  will;  but  we 
still  hope  she  seems  inclined  to  be  good  to  him,  in  a  quiet  way!  We 
much  admire  the  "  Greek  Widow"  (No.  523). 

Miss  Frecr's  "  Rod  Roses "  (No.  540)  ;  the  "  Exiled  Jacobite," 
Lidderdale  (No.  521);  "  The  Shy  Pupil,"  Storey  (No.  273) — these 
two  in  particular;  "  Mr.  Basset  in  his  Laboratory,"  Houghton  (No* 
209);  Mucliee's  "Madeline  and  Lady  Macbeth;"  Burchett's 
"  Scene  from  Measure  for  Measure  "  (No.  589) ;  Hicks's  u  Escape 
of  the  Countess  of  Morton"  (No.  (H3)  ;  Hodgson's  "Off  the  Downs 
in  the  Days  of  the  Caosars  "  (No.  610)  ;  Mr.  Barweil's  rather  impro- 
bable "Rescue  of  the  Nun"  (No,  C33);  with  Mr.  Burgess's  works, 
are  all  to  be  looked  at.  So  in  particular  is  Mr.  Brett's  wild  morning, 
rising  over  a  wonderfully- drawn  and  terrible  sea,  with  boats  escaping 
from  a  wreck,  and  figures  left  clinging  to  her  masts. 

We  particularly  like  the  "  Empty  Sleeve'1  by  Mr.  Leslie  (No.  657), 
not  only  for  the  stout  old  commodore's  sake,  but  for  the  respect  and 
interest  expressed  by  the  girl's  figure.  In  the  "  Orphans  of  Charles  I. 
at  Carisbrooke  H  (No.  672),  Mr.  Hay  liar's  Puritans,  though  wonder- 
fully painted,  are  wonderfully  painted  clowns, — they  are  not  hate- 
fully or  conscientiously  insolent.  We  like  the  picture  better  for  it. 
Crowe's  "Mary  Stuart"  is  a  grand  and  piteous  work.  And  so  we 
have  done:  only  noticing  with  delight  the  appearance  of  Mr.  R. 
Doyle's  "  naunted  Tree"  (No.  727),  "wherewith  puff'd  cheek  the 
'  tfjjftl1  hunter  blows  his  wreathed  bugle-horn,"  to  call  out  his  mates  to 
play  from  under  the  gnarled  foothold  of  the  old  oak.  We  observe  a 
fine  pencil  iUMtm  drawing  by  Mr.  Sandys.  We  hear  with  disap- 
pointment that  a  picture  of  high  aim  by  that  gentleman  has  not  been 
hung  this  year  ;  and,  personally,  we  greatly  regret  not  having  seen  it. 
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This  must  end  our  criticisms.  Some  good  pictures  we  have  missed, 
no  doubt ;  some  bad  ones  we  have  refrained  from  abusing :  we  don't 
know  that  hostile  criticism  does  much  good.  On  re-reading  our 
work  it  reminds  us  terribly  of  Fred.  Bay  ham's  critique  in  the  "New- 
comes,"  But,  at  all  events,  we  have  not  talked  about  gesso,  or  impasto, 
or  chiaroscuro,  or  intonaco,  or  quality ;  and  our  readers  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  us  for  that  at  least. 

The  hopeful  thing  about  this  exhibition  is  the  increased  vigour  it 
shows  in  study  of  the  human  form,  without  a  single  offensive  or  pru- 
riently-suggestive picture.  A  feeling  for  Greek  and  classical  subjects* 
seems  to  be  arising  analogous  to  that  of  David  and  his  pupil  Ingres. 
When  we  can  pass  more  painters  through  the  old  classical  grind  at 
Oxford,  see  if  they  do  not  get  some  Homeric,  or  Sophoclean,  or 
Theocritean  motives  into  their  pictures.  Landscape  is  at  a  standstill 
for  the  present,  and  Pre-Raffaeiite  foreground  studies  are  few ;  but 
Pre-Raffaelitism  has  done  its  work.  One  sea-piece  in  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  redeems  the  prevailing  slowness  of  that  Exhibition;  where 
all  the  old  hands  are  equal  to  themselves,  and  nobody  is  at  his  very 
best,  except,  perhaps,  Messrs.  Richardson,  Jenkins,  and  A.  Hunt.  It 
is  the  "  Mull  of  Cantyre  "  by  Mr.  Powell ;  the  multitudinous  seas  are 
incarnadined  with  red  sunset ;  night  is  on  them,  and  they  cannot 
rest ;  they  heave  with  coming  storm,  ridge  beyond  ridge, — not  yet 
edged  with  white,  or  rolling  dark  and  pale  ;  all  restlessness,  and 
richness,  and  solemn  foam,  and  deep  colour,  like  the  mingled  tides 
of  a  great  and  stirring  life.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  analyze  what 
we  call  "feeling"  in  Landscape  ;  but  this  picture  has  it,  whatever  it 
is,  with  almost  unsurpassed  power  and  intensity. 


R.  Si.  John  Tyrwhitt. 


BISHOP  FORBES  ON  THE  ARTICLES. 


Ah  Erptmatio*  *»f  the  Tkirty-mnt  Articles,  with  twi  Spittle 
Dedicatory  to  the  Kev+  B.  Pu«y,  D,l>.  Bj  A.  P.  Fo*fl*st 
D.C.L.,  Biriiop  i<f  Brechin.  Twro  vols,  Osfflrd:  Parker.  18*7, 
IM. 

f  LATELY  commented  in  this  Review  on  some  unsatisfactory, 
because  inexact  and  arbitrary,  interpretations  of  the  Commum-n 
Service.*    I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  series  of  explanations  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  a  similar 
objection. 

It  would  not  seem  to  be  very  difficult  to  lay  down  generally  what 
is  required  in  a  commentary  on  the  Articles,  They  should  be  inter- 
preted, like  any  other  statement  of  opinions,  according  to  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  taken  in  significant  connexion  with  each  other, 
with  their  context,  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  with  the  rest  of  the  docu- 
ment, recourse  being  had,  where  it  may  be  needful,  to  the  theological 
history  of  the  time,  and  specially  to  the  writings  of  the  framers  of 
the  Articles,  and  of  other*  who  are  known  to  have  sympathized  with 
them.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  true  sense  of  a  document  of  the 
kind  is  likely  to  be  ascertained  ;  and  it  would  seem  obvious,  as  I  have 
said,  that  it  is  to  he  employed  in  the  present  case.  The  meaning  of 
the  Articles  being  thus  arrived  at,  it  is  a  separate,  though  of  coiu'se 
a  very  important,  task  to  estimate  the  bearing  of  their  meaning  on 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  harmonize 
apparently  conflicting  results,  and  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  mind  of 
the  Church  on  the  various  points  on  which  questions  may  be  raised. 

*  See  vol.  vii.  p.  401, 
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There  is  again  a  third  inquiry  which  also  has  its  place,  though  of  an 
inferior  and  subordinate  kind.  There  are  different  schools  within  the 
Church  of  England,  which  in  one  form  or  other  have  existed  for  the 
last  three  centuries,  if  not  for  a  longer  period ;  and  as  it  is  not  only- 
possible  but  likely  that  no  one  of  them  exactly  expresses  the  mind  of 
the  Church  on  all  doctrinal  points,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  limits 
of  divergence  may  be  allowed  to  each  in  the  case  of  this  or  that 
matter  of  belief.  This  is  of  course  a  casuistical  question  depending 
on  many  minute  considerations ;  but  it  is  of  consequence  to  the  whole 
body  of  churchmen,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  section  concerned, 
not  only  that  it  should  be  entertained,  but  that  it  should  be  deter- 
mined fairly  and  reasonably.  These,  it  is  plain,  are  distinct  tasks  ; 
and  though  the  temptation  may  be  great  to  confuse  them  in  practice, 
I  believe  it  is  in  proportion  as  they  are  kept  distinct  that  each  is  likely 
to  be  satisfactorily  performed. 

If  these  remarks  are  true,  it  seems  evident  that  a  work  which, 
like  Bishop  Forbes's,  professes  to  explain  the  Articles  on  a  particular 
theory  commits  a  fundamental  mistake.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Articles  requires  no  theory,  and  admits  none.  Particular  passages 
may  be  doubtful,  and  with  reference  to  them  these  or  those  external 
considerations  may  be  legitimately  employed ;  but  to  interpret  the 
whole  in  the  light  of  an  external  theory  is  self-condemnatory.  As 
English  churchmen,  we  may  be  bound,  as  Bishop  Forbes  thinks  we 
are,  to  hold  what  is  called  the  Catholic  theory  of  belief.  If  the 
Articles  express  that  theory,  they  will  say  so  when  interrogated  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  inquiry.  Protestant  tradition  may  have 
encrusted  them ;  but  there  are  recognised,  though  it  may  be  slow 
methods  of  removing  all  such  encrustations.  If  the  Articles,  fairly 
interpreted,  are  not  Catholic,  it  may  still  be  possible,  by  taking  them 
in  connexion  with  other  statements  of  the  Church's  belief,  to  produce 
on  the  whole  a  Catholic  result.  If  this  again  cannot  be  made  out,  it 
is  open  to  contend  that  there  are  certain  limits  beyond  the  strict  line 
of  the  formularies  within  which  Catholic  opinion  has  a  standing- 
ground  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  no  supposed  duty  to  Catholic 
truth  can  warrant  us  in  explaining  the  Articles  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  which  may  appear  on  detailed  examination  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Articles  themselves. 

But  it  will  be  right  to  expound  Bishop  Forbes's  theory  somewhat 
more  fully  before  proceeding  to  comment  on  his  practice.  This  is 
indeed  not  so  easy  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  as  though  he  ex* 
pressly  states  that  he  has  a  theory,  the  precise  nature  of  it  is  not  so 
much  to  be  found  explicitly  stated  in  any  one  passage  of  his  work  as 
to  be  collected  from  several.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  altogether  com- 
prehend it :  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  in  these  different  passages 
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absolutely  consistent  with  himself :  but  I  believe  that  in  what  I  am 
going  to  say  I  shall  not  far  misrepresent  him. 

Bishop  Forbes  seems  to  arrive  at  his  mode  of  interpreting  tho 
Articles,  so  to  say,  by  a  sort  of  double  route.  It  U  with  him  a 
question  of  duties ;  of  duty  to  the  Articles  themselves,  and  of  duty 
to  Catholic  belief.  To  the  first  he  evidently  attaches  comparatively 
little  importance,  The  Articles  are  an  uninspired  document,  and 
there  is  a  prima  facie,  though  it  may  bo  unavoidable,  hardship  in 
requiring  assent  to  them.  Clergymen  and  others  arc  bound  to  them 
simply  because  they  have  subscribed  them :  the  obligation  is  to  be 
interpreted  legally,  and  the  document  itself  to  be  construed  with  a 
legal  literalness  which  takes  the  text  sentence  by  sentence,  and  does 
not  trouble  itself  with  deductions  and  implications.  "The  plain 
literal  and  grammatical  sense,  interpreted  by  the  hardest  legal  head, 
is  all  that  we  have  to  do  with  in  accepting  the  text :  and  as  regards 
the  inferences,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them."*  The 
duty  to  the  Articles  being  thus  discharged,  another  duty  begins. 
The  obligations  of  Catholic  truth  require  that  the  Articles  should  bo 
understood  in  a  Catholic  sense,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  legal  inter- 
pretation is  calculated  to  pave  the  way.  The  one  creates  the  vacuum 
(it  is  Bishop  Forbes's  own  image  applied  to  legal  interpretation  in 
another  connexionf)  ;  the  other  comes  and  fills  it,  Our  right  to 
regard  the  Articles  in  this  light  ii  strengthened  by  historical  con- 
siderations, by  a  view  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  when  they  were  tendered 
to  the  acceptance  of  a  clergy  oscillating  between  old  and  new  beliefs, 
and  by  a  reference  to  the  disputes  of  the  Caroline  period,  when  the 
literal  and  grammatical  sense  was  maintained  by  the  king  and  the 
bishops,  :md  denounced  by  the  Puritans  as  Jesuitical  and  Arminiau. 

Such,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  it,  is  Bishop  Forbes's  theory ; 
and  yet,  as  I  have  intimated  already,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  hu\c 
exhibited  it  rightly.  Perhaps  he  is  not  altogether  consistent  with 
himself  in  what  he  says  about  his  own  canon  of  interpretation.  He 
claims  to  be  bound  by  the  literal  sense  of  the  Articles ;  yet  he  seems 
to  admit  that  those  whose  historical  position  he  defends  as  the  true 
one,  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Elizabethan  ago  of  the  Church,  im- 
ported into  them  preconceived  notions  foreign  to  their  letter,  just  as 
he  says  is  now  done  by  Low  Churchmen. +  So  there  is  something 
not  easily  explicable  in  his  comment  on  the  Royal  Declaration, 
"  The  Caroline  bishops  know  very  well  what  they  were  doing ;  so 
did  the  Puritans,    No  wonder  that  these  latter  sought  to  stigmatize 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  805. 

t  H  The  object  of  lawyers,  according  to  the  principle  of  acquitting  one  criminated  if 
possible,  is  to  evacuate  the  meaning  of  terms  whereby  the  Church  has  defined  and 
guarded  tho  faith."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  766. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  xsd. 
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the  senee  "  enjoined  by  the  Declaration  "as  Jesuitical  and  AriniiiiaiL 
The  instinct  of  Puritanism  was  naturally  aroused ;  the  Declaration 
was  the  enunciation  of  the  Catholic  sense  of  the  Articles  ;  Tract  XC. 
and  the  Eirenicon  are  legitimate  outcomes  of  the  King's  Declaration. 
Now,  if  the  contention  of  tho  Caroline  bishops  is  rightly  represented 
by  the  Declaration,  it  was  not  for  a  bare  literal  lawyer's  sense,  but 
for  a  meaning  variously  described  as  "the  true,  usual,  literal  mean* 
nig,"  w  the  plain  and  full  meaning,"  44  the  literal  and  grammatical 
sense/ 1 — for  that,  in  short,  for  which  most  clergymen,  of  whatever 
party,  would  contend  in  the  present  day.  The  Puritans  thought 
the  reformed  formularies  required  yet  further  reformation,  and  so 
gave  the  High  Churchmen  the  advantage  of  appearing  as  de- 
fenders of  the  statu*  quo.  But  Bishop  Forbes  seems  to  imply  that 
tlifie  was  more  in  the  controversy  than  this — that  the  struggle  was 
really  for  a  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  scn*e.  If  this  was  so,  I  think 
that  the  Puritims,  wlmsr  >lr<.m«j  language  in  the  discussion*  on  the 
question  is  generally  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  moderation 
of  their  opponents,  had  really  some  justification  for  their  vitupera- 
tive epithets.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  feel  certain  whether  Bishop 
Forbes  conceives  himself  to  be  interpreting  the  Articles  naturally  or 
notf  The  best  hypothesis  I  can  form  is  that  which  I  have  given 
above,  that  he  rirsl  interprets  them  like  u  lawyer,  in  order  that  he 
may  afterwards  interpret  them  as  a  Catholic  divine  ;  but  I  cannot 
say  how  far  he  consciously  realizes  to  himself  this  twofold  process. 

Possibly,  in  one  respect.  Bishop  Forbes1  s  theory  may  appear  to  have 
something  in  common  with  the  principles  of  interpretation  laid  down 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  He  remarks  that  11  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult now  to  throw  oneself  into  the  mind  of  the  framers  of  the  Articles 
at  their  last  revision,"  intimating  that  this  is  what  we  ought  to  do 
if  we  wish  to  approach  them  properly.  It  is,  indeed,  a  duty  which  a 
judicious  commentator  would  not  only  admit,  but  enforce.  But  I 
do  not  think  Bishop  Forbes  equally  satisfactory  in  his  way  of 
acting  on  it.  What  he  does  is  to  show  at  some  length,  and  by 
various  proofs,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  and  the  clergy  was 
Catholic  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  to  argue  that,  as 
only  a  few  of  the  clergy  refused  the  Articles,  the  remainder  of  the 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  xL 

f  His  account  of  his  own  relation  to  the  Articles  is  as  follows  w  I  cun  sign  th»m 
myself  in  'the  literal  and  grammatical  sense/  that  is,  taking  sentence  by  sentence  us 
a  lawyer  would  do  ;  and  when  the  plain  and  full  meaning  alluded  to  in  tho  Declaration 
is  doubtful,  I  supplement  any  deficiency  by  tho  interpretation  of  tin  other  -uk-urip- 
tiona  which  I  have  made  and  the  documents  I  am  bound  to :  *o  that  not  having  the? 
necessity  to  call  in  to  my  aid  more  thfin  the  most  moderate  htrlp  of  such  laws  of  explana- 
tion as  all  men  practically  need  in  the  interpretation  of  every  oath,  obligation,  pledge, 
or  subscription,  T  feel  that  1  am  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  come  to  a  pretty  im] 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  relaxation."— Vol.  i,  pp,  viii.,  ix. 
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Catholic  party  must  either  have  been  consciously  dishonest,  or  mast 
have  submitted  in  a  Catholic  sense.  Now  if  it  can  be  proved  or  made 
prohable  that  the  Articles,  or  any  portions  of  them,  were  worded  in 
a  particular  way  in  order  to  conciliate  this  section  of  the  Church, 
the  fact  is,  of  course,  important  with  reference  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  document  in  whole  or  in  part.  Bishop  Forbes  docs  attempt 
this  in  a  few  places  in  the  body  of  his  commentary :  in  these  cases, 
of  course,  due  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  the  argument.  But 
simply  to  argue  that  because  such  and  such  persons  signed  such  and 
sucli  statements,  therefore  the  statements  must  have  a  sense  cor- 
responding to  the  belief  of  the  signers,  is  surely  very  insecure 
reasoning  at  best*  If  the  Articles  were  an  undeciphered  inscription, 
such  evidence  as  to  their  meaning  might  be  acceptable  for  want  of 
better.  Aa  it  is,  to  interpret  the  Articles  by  the  supposed  conviction 
of  the  Catholics  who  originally  signed  them,  rather  than  by  their 
own  words,  is  something  like  the  task  imposed  on  the  hero  of  mytho- 
logy, of  hitting  an  i  object  which  he  was  only  allowed  to  see  as 
reflected  in  a  vessel  of  oiL  In  their  proper  place  these  considera- 
tions have  their  importance,  They  affect  not  the  interpretation  of 
the  Articles,  but  what  I  have  called  the  casuistical  question  of  the 
license  to  be  allowed  to  schools  of  opinion  in  the  Church,  over  and 
above  the  ascertained  meaning  of  the  formularies.  In  an  inquiry 
like  that,  Shak spear e  and  Maehyn's  "Diary"  may  be  tendered  in 
evidence  to  prove  that  half  the  people  of  England  wTere  Catholic  at 
the  time  when  the  Articles  wero  originally  imposed.  But  the  poet 
and  the  London  citizen  will  scarcely  help  us  to  ascertain  what  the 
fnimers  of  the  Articles  meant  by  the  terms  in  which  they  expressed 
their  own  and  the  Reformed  Church's  belief. 

Another  thing  still  remains  to  be  noticed  before  I  examine  Bishop 
Forbes's  commentary  in  detail.  He  declares  that  H  the  Articles  have 
suffered  from  being  always  treated  controversially,"  and  accordingly 
proposes  to  turn  them  "  from  the  transitory  controversies  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  those  immutable  truths  which  have  been  taught  in 
the  Church  and  by  the  Church  in  all  ages/*  Two  important  things 
are  here  assumed  ;  that  certain  controversies  are  transitory,  and  that 
certain  truths  are  immutable.  If  it  should  prove  that  the  contro- 
versies assumed  to  be  transitory  are  still  being  waged  on  substantially 
the  same  grounds  as  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  that  the  truths 
assumed  to  be  immutable  are  propositions  which  one  party  in  the 
Church,  and  that  one  especially  attached  to  the  Articles,  regards  as 
more  than  questionable,  I  think  we  shall  not  doubt  that  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  Articles  is  really  as  controversial  as  tbat  which 
it  professes  to  supersede,  while  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  using  the 
Articles  for  a  purpose  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  that  which  they 

vol.  vi  n.  a  A 
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wem  intended  to  serve.  "For  example/'  lie  says,  "the  Romish 
doctrine  of  pardons,  alluded  to  in  Article  XXII.,  was  ft  perver- 
sion of  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  penitential  discipline  of  the 
Church.  It  shall  he  my  duty  to  show  what  that  penitential  disci- 
pline was,  and  bo  of  the  rest."  Is  Bishop  Forbes,  however,  quite 
sure  that,  in  distinguishing  between  the  truth  and  the  perversion,  he 
is  drawing  the  line  exactly  where  the  Church  of  England  wouk 
draw  it  ?  In  his  exposition  of  that  part  of  the  Article  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  define  the  doctrine  of  the  English  formularies,  or  even  to 
construct  a  catena  on  the  subject  from  the  writings  of  English 
divines  :  he  casually  mentions  the  address  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Commination  Service;  but  the  bulk  of  his  comment  consists  of  a 
brief  historical  sketch,  embracing  the  early  Church,  the  medisera 
Church,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  canon  V 
which  truth  is  distinguished  from  error  being  nowhere  defined  or 
.stated.  Few  things,  indeed,  are  likely  to  strike  a  reader  more  than 
the  absence  of  reference  to  Anglican  authority  in  a  work  purporting 
to  be  a  constructive  exhibition  of  Anglican  doctrine,  A  chain  o 
English  divines  is  at  best  only  a  secondary  and  subsidiary  witness  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
more  in  place  in  a  commentary  on  the  Articles  than  extracts  from 
schoolmen  or  from  modern  Roman  Catholics. 

Descending  from  generalities  to  details,  I  must  beg  to  confine 
myself  almost  entirely  to  Uishop  Forbes's  exposition  of  the  anti- 
Roman  Articles.    They,  it  is  needless  to  point  out,  are  the  rea 
test  of  the  canon  of  interpretation  which  he  adopts.    Even  of  these 
I  shall  not  notice  all 

The  first  five  Articles  I  pass  over  mcro  pate,  merely  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  note  a  single  point.  In  pursuance  of  his  design  of  ex- 
plaining the  Articles  constructively,  Bishop  Forbes  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  words  of  the  Second,  "in  the  womb  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance, "  to  enforce  at  some  length  the  honour 
dm*  to  the  Virgin.  The  same  thing  is  done  later  at  greater  length  in 
a  more  singular  connexion,  in  the  process  of  commenting  on  Article 
XV,,  "  Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin/1  where  we  are  first  assured  that 
the  Virgin  and  some  of  the  saints  arc  exceptions  to  the  language  oi 
the  Article,  and  then  instructed  in  the  true  view  of  the  dignify  o: 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  This,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  not 
commenting  on  the  Articles,  but  supplementing  and  correcting 
them.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  supplements  and  corrections  are 
derived  from  other  portions  of  the  teaching  of  the  English  Church, 
In  the  exposition  of  the  Second  Article,  indeed,  a  passage  speaking 
honourably  of  the  Virgin  is  quoted  from  a  sermon  of  Latimer'* — 
one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  an  English  divine  is  appealed  to 
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at  all  in  the  work :  in  the  other  place  references  arc  made  to  two 
passages  in  the  Prayer-Book,  and  two  in  the  Homilies.  Of  these, 
Latimer's  is  of  course  merely  an  individual  authority,  while  Bishop 
Forbes  would  himself  contend  that  the  sanction  given  to  the  Homilies 
by  Article  XXXV.  cannot  be  taken  as  extending  to  all  their 
details :  the  passages  from  the  Prayer-Book  speak  of  our  Lord  as 
4*  born  of  a  pure  Virgin,"  words  which  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to 
interpret  of  freedom  from  sin,  and  of  His  being  "  made  very  man  of 
her  substance,  and  that  without  spot  of  sin/'  where  our  Lord's  nature 
would  seem  to  be  specially  distinguished  from  His  mother's  in  respect 
of  sinlessness,  No  notice  meanwhile  is  taken  of  the  facts,  surely 
significant  ones,  that,  with  the  exception  of  this  incidental  mention 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  Second  Article,  the  Articles  are  completely 
ailent  about  her,  and  that  in  the  Collects  for  the  two  festivals  asso- 
ciated with  her  name  that  name  is  omitted  altogether,  the  event 
commemorated  being  regarded  simply  in  its  relation  to  Christ. 

The  Sixth  and  Twentieth  Articles  resemble  each  other  so  much  in 
the  ground  they  traverse  that  it  seems  natural  to  treat  them  together. 
Yet,  though  connected,  they  are  by  no  means  identical.  The  Sixth 
is  confined  to  the  truth  taught,  but  says  nothing  about  the  teacher, 
who  may  be  an  individual  or  a  Church.  It  simply  denies  that  the 
teacher,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  any  right  to  enforce  any  doctrine 
as  necessary  to  salvation  which,  is  not  to  be  found  in  or  collected 
from  Scripture.  The  Twentieth  recognises  the  Church  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  Scripture,  declares  that  it  may  not  expound  Scripture 
contradictorily,  or  teach  anything  contravening  it,  and  repeats  the 
prohibition  against  enforcing  anything  beyond  Scripture  as  of  necessity 
to  salvation.  I  think,  then,  that  a  commentator  anxious  for  clearness 
of  exposition  would  have  reserved  what  he  had  to  say  on- the  teach- 
ing power  as  much  as  possible  for  his  explanation  of  the  Twentieth 
Article.  Bishop  Forbes,  however,  treats  the  two  questions  together, 
and  we  may  as  well  follow  him  in  doing  so.  Apparently  fearing 
that  the  Sixth  Article,  if  left  alone,  would  be  misunderstood,  he 
supplies  the  requisite  correction  : — 

u  It  [the  Article]  says  nothing  against  the  acceptance  of  whatever  the 
Church  proposes  for  our  belief,  because  whatsoever  is  so  proposed  to  lis 
must  rest  ultimately  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  of  which  the  Church  is 
the  guardian  and  the  expounder.  AH  that  it  seeks  to  protect  the  faithful 
against  is  the  enforcement  on  them,  as  requisite  to  salvation,  of  individual 
opinions,  which,  being  without  the  authentication  of  Church  authority,  have 
consequently  no  Scriptural  authority/' 

This  is  constructive  explanation,  certainly.  A  cautious  expositor 
would  have  remarked,  "Nothing  ia  said  here  about  the  office  of  the 
Church  as  a  teacher/'    Bishop  Forbes  tells  us  that  nothing  is  eaid 
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derogatory  to  the  office  of  the  Church  as  a  teacher,  because*  in  factr 
nothing  can  be  said,  the  teaching  of  a  doctrine  by  the  Church  being 
the  only  criterion  we  have  of  knowing  whether  it  is  contained  in 
Scripture.  All  that  is  forbidden  is  the  unscriptural  teaching  of 
individuals ;  and  even  that  is  not  to  be  tested  by  Scripture,  but  by 
the  authority  which  is  the  criterion  of  Scriptural  doctrine,  the 
Church.  Now  this  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  Article,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  lie  on  its  surface,  much  less  to  be  expressed  in  its 
title,  u  The  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  salvation  and  con- 
sidering how  many  persons,  not  only  at  the  present  day,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  were  in  the  habit  of  attaching  a  different 
and  (according  to  Bishop  Forbes)  erroneous  meaning  to  the  words, 
"  sufficiency  of  Scripture,"  it  seems  a  little  inconsiderate  in  the 
framers  of  the  Article  not  to  have  expressed  their  mind  on  the 
matter  more  clearly.  Meantime,  it  is  strange  that  Bishop  Forbes, 
after  saying  that  all  that  the  Article  seeks  to  protect  the  faithful 
against  is  the  enforcement  of  unauthorized  opinions  by  individuals, 
proceeds  in  the  very  next  sentence  to  say  that  the  Article  would 
condemn  any  accretive  development  by  the  Church  which  woidd  add 
to  the  substance  of  the  faith.  The  Article  then  is  to  guard  us  not 
merely  against  what  individuals  may  do,  but  against  what  the  Church 
may  do.  But  why  not  say  this  plainly  at  the  outset  ?  If  the  Article 
is  to  be  explained  constructively,  let  us  know  what  is  involved  in  its 
constructive  teaching.  Does  it  mean  that  when  the  Church  professes 
that  its  doctrine  is  contained  in  or  dedueible  from  Scripture,  the 
doctrine  is  to  be  accepted ;  but  that  when  it  professes  to  be  teaching 
an  accretive  development,  the  development  is  to  be  rejected  ?  It 
can  scarcely  mean  anything  else ;  for  if  the  individual  is  to  be  the 
judge  whether  a  doctrine  is  a  deduction  or  nn  accretion,  the  whole  of 
Bishop  Forbes's  exposition  falls  to  the  ground.  On  the  whole,  I 
interpret  Bishop  Forbes*  s  interpretation  of  the  Article  to  mean  that 
the  Article  is  addressed  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  Church 
in  its  teaching  capacity,  recognising  the  power  of  the  Church,  but 
Warning  it  to  be  careful  how  it  exercises  that  power.  If  the  Church 
neglects  the  warning,  and  teaches  as  a  deduction  what  is  really  an 
accretion,  individuals,  it  would  seem,  must  accept  it  without  inter- 
posing their  own  judgment.* 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
framers  of  the  Articles  on  this  subject  is  clear  and  unembarrassed. 
They  nowhere  assert  the  right  of  the  individual  to  judge  whether  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  is  Scriptural  or  not.  But  the  persistence 
with  which  they  insist  upon  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the 
emphasis  with  which  they  deny  that  the  Church  has  any  right  to 
•  See  toJ.  i.  p,  101,  -where  this  secma  to  be  explicitly  asserted. 
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add  to  or  contradict  it,  are  hardly  consistent  in  moral  effect,  whatever 
they  may  be  in  logic,  with  Bishop  Forbes's  constructive  doctrine  that 
the  individual  can  only  know  that  a  thing  is  Scriptural  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  taught  by  the  Church.  To  borrow  an  illustration  of 
his  own,  a  charter  given  by  a  king  to  his  subjects,  which  dwelt 
repeatedly  and  emphatically  on  his  possible  violations  of  duty,  would 
hardly  leave  on  their  minds  the  impression  that  they  had  no  right  in 
any  case  to  judge  whether  such  a  violation  had  been  committed. 

I  go  to  Article  X.  Here  Bishop  Forbes  begins  his  comment 
thus : — 

I I  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  title  of  the  Article  does  not 
correspond  Accurately  with  its  contents.  In  the  Article  there  is  no  direct 
assertion  of  the  free  will  of  man,  nor  definition  of  its  meaning,  though  it  is 
implied  in  its  very  limitation.  The  Article  ought  really  to  be  termed,  1  Of 
the  Necessity  of  Divine  Grace.1 11 

This  criticism  is  only  applicable  if  we  accept  Bishop  Forbes's  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  subject  of  Free 
Will.  He  asserts  that  men  in  their  natural  condition  have  free  will, 
and  censures  Luther  for  denying  it.  If  he  is  right,  the  Article 
certainly  does  seem  to  be  rather  strangely  drawn  up.  But  if  we 
suppose  that  the  framers  of  the  Article  did  not  hold  Bishop  Forbes's 
doctrine,  tho  difficulty  vanishes.  Let  the  Article  be  understood  to 
mean  that  man  in  his  natural  state  has  no  effectual  free  will  for  good, 
but  that  such  a  free  will  can  only  be  given  to  him  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  title  M  Of  Free  Will  "  is  seen  to  be  appropriate  enough. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  Article  goes  to  the  full  length  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  or  that  Bishop  Forbes  does  not  satisfy  its  meaning  when 
he  says,  M  No  one  by  his  natural  powers  can  obtain  actual  grace,  or 
the  beginning  of  spiritual  life."  But  I  think  that  his  adoption  of  a 
form  of  thought  confessedly  different  from  that  which  found  favour 
with  the  reforming  divines  has  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  plain 
intention  of  the  Article. 

In  the  Thirteenth  Article,  again,  Bishop  Forbes  takes  exception 
to  the  title.  "  It  would  be  correct,"  he  says,  "  if  it  were  worded, 
'  Of  some  Works  before  Justification/  "  No  doubt  the  title  does  pre- 
sent a  difficulty.  A  person  may  cordially  agree  with  the  Article 
that  iS  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of 
His  Spirit  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,"  and  yet  hesitate  to  affirm  the  same  of  "  Works 
before  Justification,"  The  case  of  the  heathen  is  one  which  the 
framers  of  the  Article  might  reasonably  decline  to  deal  with  :  the 
case  of  Cornelius  they  might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  consider. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  Cornelius  had  faith 
in  Christ,  according  to  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  Seventh 
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Article:  there  would  bo  considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining 
he  was  justified  in  the  theological  sense.    How  the  framera  of  the 
Article  would  have  dealt  with  the  difficulty,  had  their  attention  been 
drawn  to  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.    But  I  do  not  think  they  wool* 
have  agreed  with  Bishop  Forbes  in  introducing  the  word  **  some ' 
into  their  title,  and  thus  practically  stultifying  the  title  itself*  The 
question  of  the  authority  of  the  titles  of  the  Articles  is  one  which 
will  meet  us  again  when  we  come  to  Article  XXIX.     I  do  not 
think  they  are  to  be  forced  into  agreement  with  the  meaning,  rea 
or  supposed,  of  the  body  of  the  Articles  which  they  respectively 
precede  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  individual  subscribers  may 
be  allowed  the  benefit  of  any  difference  which  may  appear  to  exist 
between  a  doctrine  as  stated  in  the  Article  and  a  doctrine  as  stated 
in  the  title.    It  needs  no  general  theory  of  subscription,  Catholic  or 
Puritan,  to  make  us  realise  the  fact  that  those  to  whom  the  Article* 
were  originally  tendered  must  have  been  allowed  that  latitude ;  for 
it  is  only  what  would  be  allowed  in  the  present  day  in  case  any  new 
set  of  Articles  were  proposed  to  the  acceptance  of  members  of  the 
Church.    But  this,  as  I  have  already  insisted,  is  a  question  not  o1 
explanation,  but  of  that  ad  justment  of  opinions  which  comes  in  after 
explanation  has  done  its  work. 

The  Seventeenth  Article  affords  a  very  conspicuous  instance  of 
Bishop  Forbes's  method  of  interpretation.  He  gives  an  interesting* 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Predestinarian  controversy,  showing  how 
the  circumstances  of  the  Reformation  tended  to  divert  men's  thoughts 
from  the  security  offered  by  their  connexion  with  the  Church  to 
some  more  personal  and  individual  ground  of  confidence.  He  con- 
trasts the  extreme  language  of  Calvin  with  the  more  guarded 
expressions  of  the  Article,  and  observes  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Article  never  satisfied  the  Puritans.  Thus  he  prepares  the  way  for 
his  own  explanation,  which  is  that  **  God's  predestination  is  bestowed 
on  every  baptised  Christian."  How  much  is  assumed  in  this  I  need 
not  point  out.  A  student  of  the  Articles  will  be  tempted  to  ask 
the  question  whether  Bishop  Forbes  can  really  have  read  through 
the  Article  on  which  he  comments.  The  very  first  sentence  of  the 
Article  tells  us  that  the  counsel  of  God  in  predestination  is  secret  to 
us,  and  that  those  who  are  so  chosen  by  God  are  brought  to  everlast- 
ing salvation  ;  whereas  baptismal  predestination  is  a  known,  visible 
thing,  and  need  not  be  finally  effectual.  What  makes  the  matter 
stranger  is  that  Bishop  Forbes,  in  a  note,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  words  u  licet  prccdestinationis  decreta  sint  nobis  ignota** 
occurred  in  Edward  VI/s  Articles,  but  were  erased  by  Parker.  He 
perceives  the  relevancy  of  this  omission  to  his  view  of  the  Article, 
but  does  not  notice  that  the  equivalent  words,  "  auo  consilio,  nobis 
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quidem  occiilto;"  are  still  retained.  •  He  fortifies  hie  interpretation 
by  paying  that  11  no  interpretation  of  this  Ailiele  can  be  the  right 
one  which  is  ut  variance  with  the  statements  in  Articles  XXL, 
V.,  and  XL/'  where  it  is  asserted  that  the  offer  cf  salvation  is 
made  to  all.  No  one,  of  course,  will  deny  that  these  Articles  do 
present  a  difficulty,  as  compared  with  the  Article  before  us;  but  the 
difficulty  is  not  one  which  the  framers  of  the  Articles  made,  but 
which  they  found  in  the  Bible,  and  to  assume  that  it  must  be  solved 
in  Bishop  Forbcs's  way  is,  as  I  have  just  said,  to  assume  a  great 
deal.  Meanwhile  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Bishop  Forbes  here 
distinctly  asserts  the  principle  that  the  Articles  arc  to  be  inter- 
preted by  each  other — i.e.,  notf  as  he  says  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory, 
"  taking  sentence  by  sentence  as  a  lawyer  would  do." 

In  the  comment  on  the  Nineteenth  Article  there  is  a  singular 
piece  of  verbal  explanation.  Quoting  the  words,  u  As  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioeh  have  erred,  so  also  the  Church 
of  Home  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  raauner  of  ceremonies, 
but  also  in  matters  of  faith,"  he  proceeds  to  say:  "The  emphatic 
word  here  is  their.  It  refers  to  the  human  side  of  the  Church,  or 
rather  to  the  individuals  in  the  Church  who  do  not  live  up  to  the 
graces  bestowed  on  them."  Has  Bishop  Forbes  read  the  Latin 
article,  which  he  prints  on  the  same  page  with  the  English  ?  If  so, 
he  must  have  seen  that  the  framers  were  so  careless  as  to  omit  this 
emphatic  word  altogether  when  writing  in  another  language.  "  Sicut 
crravit  Ecclesia  Ilierosolyniitano,  Alexandria,  ot  Antiochena,  ita  ct 
erravit  Ecclesia  Komana,  non  solum  quoad  agenda  et  ca>rimoniaruin 
ritus,  verum  in  his  etiam  quae  crcdenda  sunt."  Surely  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  their  must  be  understood  (whether  idiomatically  or 
not  is  another  question)  of  the  four  Churches  spoken  of,  each  of  which 
is  declared  to  have  erred  in  the  ways  described, 

I  now  come  to  the  Articles  which  bear  most  on  the  controversies 
of  the  present  day — those  on  the  Sacraments.  On  these  Bishop 
Forbes  is  more  copious  than  on  most  of  the  others,  and  his  review*r 
must  be  more  copious  also. 

The  latter  part  of  Article  XXV.  says,  "  The  sacraments  were  nut 
ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that 
we  should  duly  use  them."    Bishop  Forbears  comment  is — 

II  In  this  sentence  the  stress  is  on  the  words,  *  were  not  ordained  of 
Christ  to  be/  &c.  The  Article  does  not  say  that  the  thing*  Bpoken  of  may 
not  be  done,  but  lhat  they  were  not  the  objects  for  which  Christ  ordained 
them.    Had  they  been,  they  could  not  have  been  laid  aside  without  sin. 

*  The  author  of  the  letter  supposed  to  be  T)y  Bishop  Geste  (see  below)  wishes  to 
strike  out  these  words,  but  on  grounds  different  from  Bishop  Forbes'*  interpretation. 
See  Perry,  DclLi  ration  ou  Kneeling  pp.  196  foil. 
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Being  of  ecclesiastical,  not  of  Divine  institution,  they  were  mutable,  no 
immutable.    What  it  affirms  is  strictly  historically  true/' 

Those  who  attend  to  the  language  of  the  Articles  on  the  Sacraments 
will  have  little  doubt  that  the  reason  why  the  institution  of  Christ  is 
dwelt  on  is  because  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  framers,  was  the 
one  thing  of  paramount  importance.  The  five  so-called  "  Saeram  entala" 
are  rejected  in  this  very  Article,  because  they  have  not  any  visible 
sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God :  the  two  Sacraments  are  called 
Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ :  "  Christ's  ordinance"  and  "Christ's 
institution  and  promise  11  are  put  prominently  forward  in  Article 
XXVI.  as  the  basis  on  which  sacramental  efficacy  rests :  Infant 
Baptism  fa  enjoined  in  Article  XXVII.  as  most  agreeable  with  the 
institution  of  Christ ;  Article  XXX.  prescribes  the  administering  of 
the  Communion  in  both  kinds  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  ordinance 
and  commandment.    Besides,  the  words  of  the  passage  before  us  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  framera  of  the  Article  intended  to  dispa- 
rage those  uses  of  the  Sacrament  which  Bishop  Forbes  thinks 
indifferent  or  laudable.    What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  saying, 
*  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon,  &c.f  but  that  ire  should 
duty  me  them  "  P  *  The  inference  surely  is,  that  other  applications  of 
the  Sacrament  arc  not  legitimate.    Again,  on  Bishop  Forbes's  hypo- 
thesis, what  is  the  error  against  which  the  statement  in  the  Article 
is  levelled?    Did  anybody  ever  assert  that  the  Sacraments  were 
ordained  of  Christ  for  either  of  the  purposes  first  named?  Bishop 
Forbes  himself  answers  the  question  in  the  words  immediately  fol- 
lowing those  which  I  have  quoted.    "  By  carrying  the  Sacraments 
about,  we  are  probably  to  understand  the  procession  of  the  Corpus 
Domini.    No  person  in  hi*  mm*  would  my  that  this  teas  ordained  of 
ChriHt"    "Would  any  person  in  his  senses  think  of  formally  denying 
what  no  one  in  his  senses  would  assert  ?    It  is  true  that  the  Triden- 
tine  decrees  distinguish  between  the  facts  of  Christ's  institution  and 
the  ulterior  purposes  and  variations  which  the  Church  has  introduced. 
The  former  they  admit,  as  they  could  not  avoid  doing;  the  latter  they 
assert  as  holding  good  nevertheless.    But  the  admission  would  be  a 
barren  truism  without  the  subsequent  assertion ;  and  to  supply  the 
assertions  ingenio  is  an  effort  of  constructive  exposition  which  sound 
interpretation  will  hardly  warrant. 

The  five  so-called  fl  Sacra  mentals"  are  defended  by  Bishop  Forbes, 
including  Extreme  Unction,  "the  lost  pleiad,"  as  he  calls  it,  "of  the 
Anglican  firmament."  But  as  his  defence  does  not  lead  him  to 
wrest  the  language  of  the  Articles,  though  he  thinks  it  14  awkward 

•  A  contemporary  comment  on  these  word*  ift  supplied  by  Bialiop  Create,  Treaties 
against  Private  Mnn,  pp.  123t  V2\  of  Dugdalo's  "  Life  of  Geste,"  ft  reference  which  I 
owe  to  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor's  pamphlet. 
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and  embarrassed,"  and  also  H  unfortunate,"  it  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  criticise  it.  We  may  oven  note  with  satis- 
faction that  he  says,  11  For  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Article  we 
need  but  these  simple  principles : — 1.  That  the  framers  did  not  mean 
to  contradict  the  Homilies,  which  they  praised ;  2.  That  the  writers, 
both  of  the  Articles  and  of  the  Homilies,  did  not  use  carefully  guarded 
language  without  a  meaning/'  The  solidarity  between  the  Articles 
and  Homilies  is  asserted  in  too  unqualified  a  manner,  such  as  I  cannot 
think  Bishop  Forbes  himself  would  maintain  in  the  case  of  other 
doctrinal  statements ;  but  the  principle  of  interpreting  the  Articles 
by  other  writings  of  the  Reformation  period  is  within  certain  limits 
a  true  one,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  different  from  that  "  interpreta- 
tion by  the  hardest  legal  head,"  which  is  elsewhere  advocated. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Article  is  made  the  subject  of  an  unauthorized 
comment.  After  stating  the  error  against  which  the  Article  is 
generally  understood  to  be  directed,  Bishop  Forbes  proceeds : — 

"This  led  nil  to  another  error  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
efficiency  of  the  Sacraments  was  held  no  longer  to  depend  on  the  interior 
disposition  of  the  minister.  Not  the  beneficial  effect  only,  but  the  reality 
also  of  the  Sacrament  was  held  to  depend  on  the  interior  disposition,  the 
faith  of  him  to  whom  the  Sacrament  was  administered.  Our  Article  con- 
demns both  these  notions.  It  lays  down  that  the  Sacra  men  U  have  an 
objective  value  in  virtue  of  their  institution.  Sacraments  'be  effectual 
because  of  Christ's  institution  and  promise/  therefore  they  do  not  depend 
ou  the  state  of  the  recipients." 

Whether  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  shall 
see  when  we  come  to  Article  XXIX.  All  that  is  at  present  necessary 
to  say  is,  that  it  is  not  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Article  before  us. 
All  that  the  Article  does  is  to  deny  that  the  effect  of  the  Sacraments 
is  hindered  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  ministers,  as  it  docs  in  the 
title.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  argue  that  becauso  it  is  Christ's 
institution  nnd  promise  that  makes  the  Sacraments  effectual,  there- 
fore they  do  not  depend  on  the  state  of  the  recipient.  In  fact, 
Bishop  Forbes  has  to  introduce  a  distinction  between  reality  and 
beneficial  effect,  of  which  the  Article  gives  no  hint.  The  more 
natural  inference  from  the  Article  certainly  would  be,  that  the 
Sacraments  by  Christ's  institution  only  take  effect  in  the  case  of  such 
as  rightly  aud  by  faith  receive  them.  But  this  question,  as  I  said, 
is  better  reserved  for  Article  XXIX. 

In  treating  of  the  Twenty- seventh  Article,  Bishop  Forbes  con- 
tends that  the  Church  of  England  does  not  really  negative  the 
authorized  Roman  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

M It  is  self-evident, "  he  says,  ''that  the  English  Article  does  not  go 
directly  against  the  Council  of  Lateran — (1)  Because  the  term  *  trans ub- 
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stantiato  1  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  Late  rail  Can  011 ;  (2)  because  *  ,  ♦  . 
even  of  the  statement  in  which  it  occurs,  our  Article  does  not  even  touch 
upon  the  most  important  part — the  change  *  into  the  substance  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  *  (3)  because  there  is  ground  to  think  that  two  entirely 
distinct  meanings,  and  those  not  having  the  slightest  bearing  upon  one 
another,  have  been  given  to  the  word  '  substance.*  " 


Without  wishing  to  cavil  about  words,  I  would  remark  that  a  con- 
clusion like  this,  depending  upon  three  propositions,  none  of  which 
would  be  admitted  without  argument,  cannot  bo  called  "  self-evi- 
dent/' As  to  the  propositions  themselves,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  on  the 
first,  that  whether  the  word  **  trunsubstantiato  "  be  prominent  or  not  in 
the  Lateran  Canon,  Bishop  Forbes  agrees  that  it  was  used  there  with 
the  special  object  of  condemning  Berengar,  who  had  brought  the  word 
11  substance  M  into  the  controversy,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that,  how- 
ever understood,  it  wTas  the  received  term  at  the  time  of  the  framing 
of  the  Articles  to  express  the  Itoinan  doctrine.  The  second  depends  on 
the  fact  that  the  Article  originally  defined  transubstautiation  as  tho 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  that  the  last  eight  words  were  after- 
wards omitted.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  done  with  an 
object,  an  we  know  that  Bishop  Geste,  the  reviser,  if  not  the  framer, 
of  this  Article,  waa  anxious  to  conciliate  those  who  held  a  liigh  sacra- 
mental doctrine  ;  it  is  possible,  also,  that  the  change  may  have  been 
adopted  to  assimilate  the  English  Article  to  the  Latin,  which  simply 
has  "panis  et  vini  tran substantiation"  What  gain  could  arise  from 
the  omission  to  any  one  accustomed  to  strictness  of  thought  it  would 
he  difficult  to  see  :  the  change  of  substance  must  imply  a  change 
into  some  other  substance,  in  whatever  way  the  word  "  substance  "  is 
understood.  The  real  weight  of  the  argument  lies  in  the  third  pro- 
position, the  allegation  that  the  framers  of  the  Articles  understood 
the  word  "  substance ,s  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  it  bears  in 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Church.  According  to  Bishop  Forbes,  the 
word  has  twro  entirely  different  meanings,  the  one  metaphysical  and 
technical,  the  other  physical  and  popular ;  and  it  is  in  this  latter 
sense  that  the  framers  of  our  formularies  understand  it  when  they 
condemn  transubstantiation.  The  argument  is  one  which  has 
recently  been  put  with  considerable  plausibility  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Kiss  of  Peace,"  and  answered  in  a  learned  and  elaborate  pamphlet 
by  Sir.  Sedley  Taylor.  Whether  the  controversy  is  yet  exhausted  I 
cannot  say,  but  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  so  easy  of  decision 
as  Bishop  Forbes  appears  to  think.  Mr.  Taylor  has  shown  that 
Cranmer  and  Geste,  in  arguing  against  transuhstantiatton,  recog- 
nised the  distinction  between  substance  and  accident,  and  reasoned 
on  that  basis.    He  has  also  answered  by  anticipation  one  or  two  of 
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the  special  points  on  which  Bishop  Forbes  relies,  the  points  them- 
selves having  previously  been  raised  in  the  w  Kiss  of  Peace,"  lie 
shows  that  the  *  Declaration  on  Kneeling  M  furnishes  no  presump- 
tion that  its  authors  understood  substance  in  the  popular  sense,  and 
that  Bishop  Geste  himself,  while  recognising1  the  distinction  between 
substance  and  accidents,  brings  the  very  same  objection  against 
transubstantiation  as  is  brought  in  the  Article,  that  it  "  overt hroweth 
the  nature  of  a  sacrament"  If  Bishop  Forbes  wishes  to  establish 
his  position,  he  must  adduce  some  further  evidence  than  that  which 
Mr.  Taylor  has  disposed  of.  Meantime  it  is  strange  to  see  Bishop 
Forbes  going  further  in  one  respect  than  Dr.  Newman  went  in 
Tract  XC.  Dr,  Newman,  when  he  wrote  the  tract,  thought  that 
the  doctrine  condemned  in  the  Article  as  having  u  given  occasion  to 
many  superstitions  n  was  exemplified  in  the  story  of  the  appearance 
of  blood  in  the  chalice  to  St.  Odo,  and  in  that  of  the  child  seen 
during  administration  by  &t.  Wittekundus.  Bishop  Forbes  takes 
a  distinction : — 

"It  would  not  bo  superstitious  to  believe  that,  as  in  the  case  at  Bolsena 
(assuming  the  circumstance  to  be  true),  our  Lord  attested  the  truth  of 
His  presence  in  the  sacrament  by  an  appearance  of  blood  ;  but  it  would  be 
superstitions  to  believe  that  that  appearance  was  physical — that  it  was  our 
Lord's  blood,  and  as  such  to  be  received.  And  so  it  would  be  superstitions 
to  believe  that  those  appearances  of  Christ  as  a  little  child  in  tbe  sacrament, 
which  havo  from  time  to  time  been  vouchsafed  to  God's  servants,  was  the 
actual  body  of  our  Lord  in  its  natural  condition." 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Bishop  Forbea's  explanation  is  incon- 
sistent with  Br,  Newman's  argument,  which  is  that  what  the  Article 
condemns  is  the  notion  of  a  carnal  presence  ;  but  I  think  that  the 
scrupulousness  which  refuses  at  once  to  surrender  these  stories  is 
scarcely  in  unison  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  Article  was  written. 

Bishop  Forbes  says,  u  one  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
words  given,  taken,  and  eaten"  in  the  third  paragraph  of  this  Article. 
By  "importance"  he  must  mean  importance  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  particular  interpretation  :  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Article  it  is  obvious  that  they  require  to  be  estimated  with 
just  the  same  accuracy,  neither  more  nor  less,  as  the  other  expressions 
in  the  Article  which  are  not  confessedly  mere  expressions  of  course. 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  somewhat  fuUer  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  for  this  fulness  an  interpreter  must,  of  course,  seek  a 
reason.  Dean  Stanley*  finds  it  in  a  wish  to  accumulate  terms  out 
of  which  Romanist,  Lutheran,  Zuinglian,  and  Calvinist  might  take 
their  choice.    Dr,  Hawkmsf  says,  "the  point  of  the  argument  is  in 

*  Letter  to  Biahop  of  London  on  Subscription,  p.  1 1* 
t  Notes  upon  Subscription,  p.  25, 
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the  words,  *  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner : '  and  witho 
asserting  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  f  given  *  at  all,  the  Article 
declares  that,  whether  regarded  as  1  given,'  or  4  received,1  or  *  eaten,9 
in  any  case  it  is  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner/1  While 
Dr.  Hawkins  is  right  in  his  view  of  the  main  thought  of  the  sentence, 
I  think  he  makes  rather  too  little  of  the  word  u  given."  The  Article, 
it  seems  to  me,  does  commit  itself  to  the  statement  that  the  Body  is 
given,  though  only  as  an  obiter  dictum.  But  what  does  "  given  " 
mean  ?  Is  it  more  than  a  correlative  to  "  taken  and  eaten"  ?  Those 
who  believe  that  what  the  priest  distributes  is  in  all  cases  our  Lord's 
body  may,  of  course,  use  the  word,  but  so  may  those  who  believe  that 
it  is  so  only  to  the  faithful.  The  only  opinion  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  word  does  not  favour  is  that  which,  as  I  said  in  the  postscript  to 
my  paper  on  the  Communion  Office,  seems  to  have  dictated  some  of 
the  alterations  made  by  the  revisers  of  1552,  viz*,  that  the  act  of 
communion  is  not  connected  with  the  actual  reception  of  the  element*  ; 
so  that  the  insertion  of  the  word  may  be  compared  with  the  changes 
made  in  the  Communion  Office  by  the  Caroline  revisers.  There 
is  some  doubt  about  the  precise  theological  position  of  Geste,  the 
framer  of  this  part  of  the  Article.  His  opinions  on  the  Eucharist 
are  to  be  gathered  from  his  Treatise  against  the  Prevee  (Privy  or 
Private)  Masse,  published  1-348,  from  some  notes  on  the  Prayer- 
Book  sent  to  Burghley,  apparently  undated,  from  a  letter  to 
Burghley  on  this  very  Article,  dated  December  22,  1066,  and  from 
another  letter  to  the  same  person,  on  various  passages  in  the  Articles, 
without  a  signature,  but  apparently  in  his  handwriting,  and  supposed 
to  be  written  in  May,  1571.  If  the  two  first  documents  stood  alone, 
his  leanings  would  seem  to  be  Protestant:  if  we  had  only  the  last 
two,  we  should  suppose  that  he  held  a  high  sacramental  doctrine** 
On  the  particular  point  before  us,  however,  there  is  no  necessary 
contrariety  in  his  statements.  His  letter  of  1066  asserts  that  the 
words,  "  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner  only"  as  used  by  him, 
"did  not  exclude  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Sacrament, 
but  only  the  grossness  and  sensibleness  in  the  receiving  thereof.** 
In  his  treatise  he  had  said,  "  that  we  as  materially  and  truly, 
though  not  grosslier  (grossly  orP)  sensibly,  but  ghostly  receive  ami 
eat  Christ's  body  and  drink  His  blood  as  we  do  the  foresaid"  (the 
bread  and  wine).  But  what  we  are  concerned  with,  after  all,  is 
the  meaning  he  expressed  in  the  Article,  recollecting,  as  we  must, 

•  He  is  contrasted  with  some  other  hitthops  as  having  preached  in  defence  of  the 
real  presence  by  a  Itomiin  Catholic  controversialist  of  the  time  (Doraitin's  41  Disproof  of 
M.  Novell's  Reproof,**  Antwerp,  15G5,  pp.  52a,  103fi,  a  rare  hook,  to  which  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  if  indeed  I  ought  not  rather  to  name  Jlr.  H. 
R.  Droop,  to  whom  he  refers). 
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that  he  would  naturally  choose  terms  which,  while  conveying  his  own 
view,  would  be  accepted  by  his  episcopal  brethren.  That  meaning  I 
believe  to  be  that  which  I  have  stated  above,  an  assertion  of  the 
connexion  of  our  Lord's  presence  with  the  elements,  excluding  the 
notion  of  a  carnal  presence,  but  not  entering  further  into  definition 
on  the  matter.  For  such  further  definition  we  must  look  to  the  next 
Article. 

f  )n  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Article,  Bishop  Forbes  repeats 
what  he  had  said  on  Article  XXV,,  that  the  Article  does  not  prohibit 
the  practices  mentioned,  but  merely  states  that  they  are  no  part  of 
Christ's  institution.  Accordingly,  he  sketches  the  history  of  the 
several  practices,  much  as  a  commentator  on  Article  XXV.  might 
sketch  the  history  of  Inlant  Baptism,  and  ends  by  saying,  "  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  worship  of  Our  Lord  in 
the  Sacrament,  after  the  exhaustive  treatise  of  John  Keble,  tov 
fxaxaptTov,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred/'  If  this  is  constructive 
exposition,  it  is  so  in  the  sense  of  building  up  again  the  things  which 
the  Reformers  destroyed. 

Wq  now  come  to  the  chief  battle-ground  of  the  eucharistic  doctrine 
in  the  Articles,  Article  XXIX.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  regarded  as  such  at  the  time  wheu  it  was  put  forth.  It 
originally  formed  jart  of  the  revised  Articles  of  1563 ;  but  it  was 
omitted  when  they  came  to  be  published  in  that  year,  and  it  did  not 
finally  take  its  place  till  1571.  There  is  a  letter,  from  Parker  to 
Burghley,*  implying  that  difficulties  were  felt  regarding  it ;  and 
another,  supposed  to  be  by  Geste,  also  to  Burghley,  begging  that  it 
may  not  be  adopted,t  "  because  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  Scripture 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers,"  As  to  its  object,  I  do  not  see 
that  there  can  be  any  reasonable  doubt.  The  question  whether  the 
wicked  receive  the  body  of  Christ,  or  not,  was  a  very  common  one  at 
the  Reformation,  m  any  one  who  will  look  at  the  works  of  the 
Reformers  may  see.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  tests  applied  by  the 
Romanists  in  their  examinations  of  the  accused  Reformers  at  the  time 
of  the  Marian  persecution,  the  question  of  Adoration  being  another. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  subjects  discussed  by  Craumer  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Gardiner.  There  was  no  dispute  that  the  wicked  did 
not  receive  the  "virtus  Sacramenti ;  "  whether  they  received  the 
"res  Sacramenti,"  or  merely  the  "  signum  Sacramenti,"  was  the 
point  at  issue.  Article  XXV.  speaks  only  of  the  "virtus  Sacra- 
menti."   Article  XXVIII.  touches  on  the  "  res  Sacramenti  "  when 

*  Parker's  Correspondence  (Parkrr  Society},  p.  381. 

t  Pftrry,  Declaration,  p.  200.  The  pns&ige  ia  furllitir  important,  m  showing  how  the 
writer  understood  the  expression  after  wards  introduced  into  the  Catechism,  u  reception 
by  the  faithful*" 
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it  says  that  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith,  but  does  not  go  into  the  question.  The 
present  Article  deals  with  the  question,  and  deals  with  it  as  it  was 
dealt  with  (I  believe)  by  the  Reformers  generally,  denying  that  the 
wicked  receive  more  than  the  "  signum." 

Such  seems  to  me  the  natural  explanation  of  the  Article  :  now  let 
us  see  what  Bishop  Forbes  has  to  allege  against  it.  He  first  asserts 
that  the  reception  of  the  "  res  Sacramenti "  by  the  wicked  is  required 
by  the  language  of  St.  Paul  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
To  this  it  can  only  be  said  that  many  expositors  do  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  so  understanding  St.  Paul's  words,  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Reformers  felt  it.  He  appeals  to  expressions  in 
the  Communion  Office,  "  receive  tlie  same  unworthily,"  "  unworthily 
receiving  thereof/'  "  receive  it  unworthily,"  the  reference  to  Judas,  the 
reference  to  St.  Paul's  language,  the  words  in  the  Prayer  of  Humble 
Access,  and  those  in  the  second  Post-Communion  Prayer.  As  to 
the  three  first  passages,  no  one  doubts  that  good  and  bad  alike  receive 
the  Communion,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  ordinarily  under- 
stood, i.e,  the  consecrated  elements.*  The  reference  to  Judas,  like 
that  to  St.  Paul,  proves  no  more  than  that  the  Reformers,  like  the 
sacred  writers,  looked  upon  unworthy  reception  as  an  act  of  profana- 
tion which  would  be  followed  by  punishment ;  which,  again,  is  not 
in  dispute.  The  other  two  passages  were  discussed  in  the  postscript 
to  my  previous  paper.  Bishop  Forbes  then  urges  the  words  about 
unworthy  reception  at  the  end  of  Article  XXV.  They  have  reference, 
as  I  said  just  now,  to  the  "  virtus  Sacramenti."  As  to  any  argu- 
ment based  on  the  adoption  of  St.  Paul'-s  words,  it  must  of  course 
stand  or  fall  with  the  interpretation  of  those  words.  He  next  comes 
to  the  words  of  the  present  Article.  The  Fathers,  he  says,  generally 
assert  that  the  wicked,  in  some  sense,  do  receive  the  body  of  Christ, 
i.e.,  they  receive  the  "  res  Sacramenti."  St.  Augustine,  in  other  pas- 
sages than  that  quoted  in  the  Article,  admits  such  a  reception ; 
therefore,  the  passage  quoted  must  be  understood  in  that  sense.  This 
is  rather  a  proof  that  the  framers  of  the  Article  ought  to  have  meant 
a  certain  thing  than  that  they  did  mean  it.  Further,  he  appeals  to 
the  words,  "  yet  are  they  in  no  wise  partakers  of  Christ."  "  To  be 
a  partaker  of  Christ  is  the  language  of  St.  Paul.  Our  Article  uses 
&L  Paul's  language  in  St.  Paul's  meaning.  No  one  ought  to  attempt 
to  maintain  that  our  Article  uses  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  in  a 
non-scriptural  sense."  This  is  a  hazardous  canon  to  lay  down, 
especially  for  one  who  believes,  with  Bishop  Forbes,  that  the  Church 

*  This  question  was  raised  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  answered  by  tho 
Protestants  much  as  I  have  answered  it.  See  lied  id  a  d  in  Foxe,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  2G9  foil., 
ed.  1846,  quoted  by  Perry,  Declaration,  p.  29. 
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is  the  one  interpreter  of  Scripture.  Surely  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Scripture  in  themselves  is  distinct  from  the 
question  of  the  meaning  attributed  to  them  in  a  formulary  of  the 
Church  where  they  are  quoted.  In  interpreting  an  Article,  at  any  rate, 
we  are  to  interpret  its  applications  of  Scripture  by  themselves,  not  by 
our  views  of  Scripture.  In  the  present  case,  however,  I  suspect  the 
discrepancy  is  one  of  Bishop  Forbes's  own  creation.  The  Article  says 
that  the  wicked  are  in  no  tern  partakers  of  Christ,  neither  beneficially 
nor  in  the  sense  of  partaking  of  the  M  rea  Sacramenti."  The  implica- 
tion would  seem  to  be,  that  to  allow  that  they  are  partakers  of  Christ, 
though  only  to  their  condemnation,  is  to  allow  too  much.  I  do  not 
advance  this  as  a  certain  interpretation,  but  as  a  highly  probable 
one,  agreeing  as  it  does  not  only  with  the  title  of  the  Article,  but  with 
its  whole  tenor.  That  the  wording  may  at  the  same  time  have  been  so 
formed  as  to  give  a  loetts  *tandi  for  those  who,  like  the  author  of  the 
tatttff  ascribed  to  Bishop  Geste,  did  not  sympathize  with  the  Article 
is  of  course  possible.  But,  urges  Bishop  Forbes,  wo  happen  to  know 
over  and  above  that  the  Scriptural  meaning  was  the  meaning  of  the 
framer  of  the  Article.  How  do  we  know  this  t  From  Archbishop 
V arkor's  letter  to  Burghley,  in  which  ho  says  that  ho  is  still  advisedly 
of  opinion  concerning  St.  Augustine's  authority  "concerning  so  much 
wherefore  they  h?  alleged  in  the  Article."  This  must  mean  that 
though  the  words  would  not  prove  that  the  wicked  do  not  receive  the 
41  res  Sacramenti,"  they  are  enough  to  prove  that  the  wicked  do  not 
receive  the  "  virtus  Sacramenti/'  Now  all  that  we  happen  to  know 
is  that  Burghley,  for  some  reason  unstated,  objected  to  St.  Augustine's 
authority  as  alleged  in  the  Article,  and  that  Parker  maintained  that 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  alleged.  The  nature 
of  Burghley  fs  objection  and  the  purpose  of  the  Article,  as  conceived 
by  Parker,  wo  must  supply  from  conjecture  *  From  the  letter  itself 
(which  Bishop  Forbes  does  not  give  entire)  it  would  seem  that 
Bur^hky  was,  so  to  say,  the  spokesman  of  some  men  who  "  varied  ¥ 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Article.  The  only  objections  which  we 
know  to  have  been  taken  at  the  time  are  those  contained  in 
Geste's  (?)  letter  to  Burghley,  so  that  the  probability  would  appeal1 
to  be  that  these  arc  referred  to.  Strype  assumes  without  doubt  that 
they  came  from  the  Papists.  The  reference  to  St.  Augustine  cer- 
tainly creates  a  difficulty  on  Bishop  Forbes's  hypothesis :  primd  facie 
it  unquestionably  seems  to  deny  that  the  *'  ros  Sacramenti 11  is 
ivod  by  the  wicked.    Why  should  Parker  have  adduced  it  at  all, 

•  I  am  aware  of  the  argument  founded  by  Dr.  Pasoy  ("  Heal  Presence  the  Doctrine 
of  English  Church/*  pp,  275  foil.)  on  the  passes  of  Prosper  to  which  ParW  raters: 
but  it  iqpi  nut  aeem  to  ma  to  overbalance  tho  general  probability  on  the  other  side. 
AVhit  I  am  concerned  to  maintain  is  merely  that  Parkers  letter  him  nut  that  dcdt,hu 
value  which  Bishop  Forbes  attributes  to  it. 
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on  the  supposition  that  such  was  not  his  meaning,  when,  as  Bi&ho 
Forbes  tells  us,  and  as  Gardiner  had  shown  in  his  work  agains 
Cranmer,  there  are  other  passages  in  St.  Augustine  which  woulc 
have  expressed  his  real  intention  unquestionably  ?  As  to  the  anti- 
thetical structure  of  the  Article,  which  Bishop  Forbes  urges  in  sup- 
port of  his  view,  it  proves  nothing.  The  logical  opposition  is  between 
partaking  of  Christ  and  eating  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a 
thing.  Nor  is  he  more  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  rebut  the  evidence 
which  the  title  of  the  Article  bears  to  its  meaning.  If,  indeed,  as 
he  asserts,  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  words  of  the  Article 
would  nut  admit  the  meaning  expressed  in  the  title,  the  title,  as  I 
said  some  pages  ago,  could  not  be  allowed  to  overbear  the  Article. 
But  I  shall  be  surprised  if  any  one  who  has  followed  this  discussion 
agrees  with  Bishop  Forbes  that  the  words  of  the  Article  will  not 
grammatically  bear  the  meaning  that  the  wicked  do  not  cat  the  body 
of  Christ.  Such  a  meaning  may  be  contrary  to  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  but  contrary  to  the 
words  of  the  Article  most  assuredly  it  is  not. 

The  only  other  comments  which  I  have  occasion  to  notice  are 
those  on  Articles  XXXI.  and  XXXII. 

Bishop  Forbes  maintains  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  commemorative 
saerifice,  available  for  the  dead  as  well  as  for  the  living,  and  that  the 
Thirty-first  Article  does  not  contradict  this.  He  asserts,  first,  that 
it  is  a  sacrifice ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  available  as  aforesaid.  The 
first  he  proves,  as  usual,  from  the  Fathers,  and  then  quotes  Sir  William 
Palmer  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  show  that  it  is  reconcilable  with 
the  Article*  What  the  Article  is  likely  to  have  meant  is  a  question 
which  he  does  not  consider,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  not  indis- 
posed to  raise  it  in  other  cases.  He  does,  however,  indirectly  pass 
judgment  on  this  question,  when,  after  speaking  of  the  testimony  o: 
the  early  Church,  he  says,  **  It  is  probable  that  the  English  Reformers 
were  not  conversant  with  the  Eastern  Liturgies  ;  otherwise  we  can- 
not conceive  how  they  could  have  preferred  the  Second  to  the  First 
Book  of  Edward,  or  have  rested  content  with  the  emendations  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth/*  With  reference  to  the 
extent  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist,  he  quotes  the  passage  from 
the  Post-Communion  Prayer  discussed  in  ray  former  paper,  "we 
and  all  thy  whole  Church,"  which  he  says  "  many  English  divines 
have  applied,  without  blame,"  to  those  in  the  intermediate  state,  and 
states  that  H  the  Church  of  England  has  judicially  ruled  in  her 
supreme  tribunal  that  prayer  for  the  dead  is  not  unlawful."  The 
remainder  of  his  comment  is  chiefly  devoted  to  showing  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  continuing  Eucharistic  sacrifice  is  not  inconsistent  w  ith 
the  doctrine  of  the  one  oblation  of  Christ  once  offered,  not  that  the 
Church  of  England  does  not  consider  it  inconsistent.    Yet,  in  an 
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explanation  of  Anglican  formularies,  the  latter  would  have  seemed  the 
point  chiefly  to  he  laboured. 

In  the  Thirty-second  Article  Bishop  Forbes  lays  stress  on  the 
title.  In  1553  it  ran,  u  The  state  of  single  life  is  commanded  of  no 
man  by  the  word  of  God ; "  in  Latin,  "  Coelibatus  ex  verbo  Dei 
praicipitur  nemini in  1571  it  was  changed  into,  "  Of  the  Marriage 
of  Priests,"  "De  Conjugio  Sacerdotum."  The  change  extends  to  the 
body  of  the  Article :  in  1553  the  obligation  to  celibacy  was  denied 
of  the  clergy  alone,  the  liberty  of  all  other  men  being  left  to  be 
inferred  ;  now  it  is  denied  of  the  clergy  as  of  other  Christian  men : 
in  1553  the  heading  spoke  of  a  "  pneceptum,"  the  Article  of  a 
11  mandatum  {*  now  the  two  are  combined :  lastly,  the  present  head- 
ing introduces  the  important  word  "  sacerdotum/1  How  Bishop 
Forbes  should  think  "  the  marked  contrast  of  the  clergy  with  other 
Christian  men  an  observable  thing/'  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  simple 
account  of  the  matter  is  that  the  clergy ,  who  had  been  excepted  from 
the  liberty  to  marry  under  the  old  religion,  are  now  declared  to  be 
excepted  no  longer.  The  original  Article  said  the  same  thing,  but 
it  said  it  awkwardly,  stating,  as  it  were,  the  major  premiss  of  the 
syllogism  in  the  title,  the  conclusion  in  the  Article  itself.  As  for 
the  combination  of  mandate  and  precept,  it  removes  any  question 
that  might  arise  on  the  interchangeable  use  of  the  two  words,  while 
it  makes  the  cogency  of  the  rule  of  celibacy  more  stringent,  and,  by 
consequence,  the  exemption  from  it  more  complete.  Any  signifi- 
cance that  there  may  be  in  the  assertion  that  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  are  all  in  some  sense  *!  saecrdotes  "  I  have  no  wish  to 
ignore.  Only  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  more  is  made  of  the 
word,  the  more  force  is  given  to  the  Article.  In  whatever  sense 
the  English  clergy  are  priests,  in  that  sense  it  is  true  that  their 
sacerdotal  character  leaves  them  free  to  marry  or  not  as  they  like. 
Before  I  leave  the  question  of  the  heading,  I  would  remind  Bishop 
Forbes  that  Article  XXIX.  is  also  one  of  those  which  had  their 
titles  revised*  Originally  it  stood  in  the  Latin,  j1  Impii  non  man- 
ducant  Corpus  Christi  in  usu  Ccenai ;  "  afterwards  it  was  altered  intn, 
*s  De  manducatione  Corporis  Christi,  et  impiosillud  non  manducare.*' 
Is  no  argument  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Article  to  bo  founded  on 
the  fact  that,  while  the  title  was  altered,  the  words  which  it  is  sought 
to  deprive  of  their  strict  meaning  were  retained  ?  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  comment  on  the  present  Article,  Bishop  Forbes  maintains  that 
by  leaving  the  choice  of  a  married  or  single  life  to  the  conscience  of 
each  person,  clerical  or  lay,  it  really  implies  that  the  question  is  not 
free  to  the  individual.  This  is  of  course  true  ;  not  so  the  corollary 
Bishop  Forbes  draws  from  it,  that  the  very  circumstances  of  the 
clergy  make  them  more  responsible  in  the  matter  than  the  laity,  or 
that  "  the  Church  of  England  leans  to  the  celibate/1  though  M  it 
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does  not  enjoin  it,,?*    I  do  not  say  that  the  Article  lays  any  burd< 
on  those  who  wish  to  decide  their  individual  rase  on  what  may  bo 
called  professional  grounds ;  but  it  expressly  declines  to  bias  tin 
judgment. 

A  few  words  on  the  comment  on  the  Ratification  will  bring  me 
the  end  of  what  I  hove  to  say, 

"  The  Articles/*  says  Bishop  Forbes,  M  are  primarily  a  State  documenl 
rciado  ecclesiastical  by  the  acceptance  of  the  two  Convocations  in  1562 

1571  One  treats  them  very  differently  from  the  decrees  of  n  Fro 

vincial  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England.  Convocation  ,  ...  is  not 
Council  in  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  sen  Be.  t  ,  ...  It  only  binds  the  coi 
science  as  a  result  of  subscription." 

1  do  not  object  to  this  view  of  our  duty  to  the  Articles,  though 
dissent  from  the  remarks  that  follow  (remarks  to  which  1  hav 
already  adverted),  that  subscription  only  binds  ns  to  the  plain  liter 
and  grammatical  sense,  interpreted  by  the  hardest  legal  head.  Bi 
there  aro  two  questions  which  I  am  desirous  to  ask.    Is  it  nothin 
in  Bishop  Forbcs's  estimation  that  the  Articles,  as  we  have  them 
though  enacted  by  Parliament,  were  framed  by  the  bishops  ?  Is 
nothing  in  Bishop  Forbes's  estimation,  as  a  Scotch  bishop,  that  the 
Articles  were  accepted  by  the  Convention  or  Synod  of  Laurence- 
kirk P 

I  have  spoken  of  Bishop  Forbes's  work  as  what  it  professes  to 
an  explanation  of  the  Articles.     If  it  were  possible  to  regard 
in  any  other  light,  it  would  be  easy  to  do  justice  to  its  merits, 
contains  much  interesting  theological  argument,  and  many  sketch 
of  the  history  of  doctrines,  presented  in  a  lively  if  somewhat  dcsultoi 
manner,  and  occasionally  relieved  by  illustrations  and  quotation 
which  will  please  the  literary  reader,    The  spirit  in  which  ho  writ 
is  earnest,  and  the  tone  which  he  adopts  towards  opponents  in  gener 
conciliatory.    It  is  as  an  exegetical  work  that  it  has  come  before  mi 
whether  I  have  estimated  it  justly  as  such  I  leave  others  to  judge. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  not  ignorant  that  othi 
writers  have  maintained  many  of  Bishop  Forbes's  interpretations  c 
substantially  the  same  grounds  ;  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to  dea 
with  his  work  alone,  being  as  it  is  the  most  complete  and  systemati 
exposition  of  a  certain  theory  of  the  Articles,  than  to  extend  the 
field  of  controversy  further. 

John  Coningtow. 

*  This  seems  to  be  made  out  from  the  Marriage  Service,  which  speaks  of  those  wl 
have  not  the  gift  of  continence.  But  what  the  Marriage  Service  &ays  it  saya  to'all  ;  aj 
any  opinion  that  the  clergy  hare  a  special  duty  in  the  matter,  whether  an  admiiiatt 
one  or  not,  ia  at  any  rate  a  private  one. 

t  He  colls  it,  however,  a  Synod,  in  the  Chronological  TMq  prefixed  to  vol.  i» 
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h  ot'v  ayvoQvvrtc  tuttfiiirt  rovro  iyw  varayylWu  bj#v, — Acta  xvii.  23. 


Citt&hixmt  Punfivutit,  on  Sotntmur..'  ExpiiJioa  d*  In  Uclfgion 
Umvcrwile.   PBrAlrertsTxCoxTE,     Parti.  1*58. 

In  Religion  do  I'HurrwuHt^    Par  Avoi'btk  Cgmtk.  Pari*. 


I. 

TffO  religion  can  fail  to  be  a  fruitful  subject  of  study ;  even  the 
rudest  reveals  something  of  the  natural  feelings  and  wants  of 
man  which  are  awakened  by  the  experience  of  life.  And  exactly  as 
we  believe  Christianity  to  be  flc  Truth,  we  shall  confidently  expect 
to  find  in  it  all  that  is  true  in  the  manifold  expressions  of  human 
thought-  Thus  it  has  happened  not  unfrequently  that  independent 
speculations  or  instinctive  aspirations  have  brought  out  elements  in 
the  Gospel  which  had  been  before  overlooked  or  sot  aside.  They 
were  there,  and  even  actively  at  work,  but  they  were  not  consciously 
apprehended*  And  so  it  seems  to  be  now.  The  religion  of  Posi- 
tivism is  offered  as  the  final  result  of  a  profound  analysis  of  society 
and  man,  and  its  unquestionable  attractiveness  to  pure  and  vigorous 
minds  indicates  that  it  does  meet  with  some  peculiar  force  present 
'  phases  of  thought.  Are  there  not  then  lessons  which  we  may  learn 
from  it? 

While  I  endeavour  to  answer  this  question,  1  shall  be  content  to 
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take  Comte's  own  conclusions,  without  discussing  the  processes  by 
which  he  obtains  them.  The  strength  of  the  Positivist  philosophy 
lies  in  its  method  :  the  strength  of  the  Positivist  religion  lies  in  its 
conception :  and  the  Positivist  alone  is  concerned  with  reconciling 
the  two.  That  which  is  at  beat  only  a  hypothesis  for  the  Positiviat 
may  prove  to  be  a  reality  for  the  Christian  ;  and  while  I  set  aside 
the  physiological  basis  of  the  Positive  religion,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  principles  of  Positivism  as 
furnishing  a  method  of  philosophy.  I  desire  simply  to  explain  what 
Comte  lays  down  as  the  essential  buses  of  religion,  from  an  exclu- 
sively human  point  of  view,  and  to  consider  whether  his  exposition 
throws  any  light  upon  neglected  aspects  of  Christianity. 

But  though  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  philosophic  aspect 
of  Positivism,  one  remark  is  unavoidable.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
assumed  that  there  is  some  fundamental  antagonism  between  the 
Positive  method  and  Christianity.  Xothing,  I  believe,  can  be  more 
false.  I  should  even  venture  to  maintain  that  the  spirit  of  Positivism 
is  more  in  harmony  with  a  historic  religion  than  that  of  any  other 
system  of  philosophy.  It  knows  nothing  of  causes,  and  consequently 
decides  nothing  prior  to  observation.  It  refuses  to  recognize  abso- 
lute laws,  and  consequently  is  always  ready  to  take  account  of  new 
facts.  As  against  a  metaphysical  theism  the  arguments  of  Fositivists 
may  perhaps  avail ;  hut  they  are  inherently  powerless  against  a 
faith  which  is  based,  not  on  subjective  theories,  but.  on  outward 
events,  of  which  all  personal  experience  and  all  social  development 
furnish  the  adequate  and  only  conceivable  verification. 

This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  a  Positivist  in  philosophy  ma}*  be 
a  Christian  in  religion ;  and  the  religion  constructed  on  Positivism 
may,  as  far  as  it  goes,  illustrate  or  confirm  the  doctrine  and  consti- 
tution in  which  the  Church  has  embodied  the  facts  of  the  Gospel. 
How  far  this  is  so  is  the  subject  writh  which  we  have  now  to  deal. 
And  with  this  problem  before  us,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  criticise 
(he  errors  and  misrepresentations — to  use  no  harsher  terms — with 
which  Conite'a  religious  writings  are  disfigured.  He  puts  them 
forward  so  boldly  and  so  frequently,  that  no  one  moderately  con- 
versant with  Christianity  can  be  misled  by  them.*  It  is  equally 
unnecessary  to  exhibit  his  weaknesses.  Others,  who  have  dwelt 
on  these  with  more  than  necessary  detail,  have  paid  the  penalty 
of  becoming  blind  to  what  there  is  really  noble  and  just  in  his 
teaching.  And  it  is  with  this  that  we  are  concerned.  A  system 
is  formidable,  not  by  what  there  is  false  in  it,  but  by  what  there  is 
true  in  it.    If  then  it  can  be  shewn  that  Christianity  assures  what 

•  Something  him  been   said  in  a  former  \m\>eT  on  C'omto's  fundamental  raiaooa- 

<^ption  oi  the  idea  of  Christianity,  GmU^tporarp  AYriWr,  vi.,  pp,  417  EF. 
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Positivism  promises — if  it  can  be  shewn  that  it  includes  in  a  fact 
what  Positivism  symbolizes  in  a  conception — -if  it  can  be  shewn 
that  it  carries  on  to  the  unseen  and  eternal  the  ideas  which  Posi- 
tivism limits  to  the  seen  and  temporal — we  may  bo  sure  that 
Positivism  will  have  no  lasting  religious  power,  except  as  a  transi- 
tional preparation  for  a  fuller  faith.  Comte  will  be  one  more  in  the 
long  line  of  witnesses  who  shew  that  the  soul  is  naturally  Christian  * 

rt 

To  some  however  it  must  seem  strange  to  speak  of  any  system  as 
a  religion  which  does  not  recognize  the  action  of  a  Personal  God. 
For  us  indeed  the  idea  of  religion  is  so  naturally  connected  with 
that  of  theology,  that  it  requires  a  serious  effort  to  separate  the  two. 
A  perfect  religion  must  indeed  take  account  of  three  elements — the 
individual,  the  world,  and  God ;  but  an  imperfect  religion  can  exist, 
if  the  individual  recognizes  without  him  an  infinite  power,  contem- 
plated as  personal,  and  such  as  to  claim  the  complete  devotion  of  the 
worshipper.  The  Great  Being  of  Comte — the  sum  of  all  humanity, 
past,  present  and  future — -practically  satisfies  the  condition  of 
infinity  ;  and  it  satisfies  the  condition  of  personality  by  the  concession 
which  is  made  to  each  worshipper  to  represent  it  to  himself  under 
some  definite  historical  or  imaginary  type.  In  fact,  we  may  be 
driven  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Being  which  some  Christians 
worship  is  less  truly  an  abstraction  than  the  idealized  humanity  of 
the  Posit ivists. 

But  while  we  must  never  leave  out  of  sight,  in  dealing  with  the 
religion  of  Positivism,  the  fundamental  defect  which  mars  its  com- 
pleteness, it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  this  is  not  the  only  form 
in  which  a  religion  can  be  founded  upon  a  dualism,  though  it  is  that 
most  repugnant  to  our  instincts.  Dr.  Newman,  in  a  striking  passage 
of  his  M  Apologia,'*  f  has  sketched  the  permanent  influence  of  evan- 
gelical teaching  upon  him,  which  consisted*in    confirming  me,"  he 

•  In  this  unconscious  prophecy  of  faith,  Comte  offers  a  singular  parallel  to  the  great 
poet  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Buth  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the.  established  ftiith  of  their 
countries.  Both  sr  night  to  lay  in  the  study  of  nature  the  firm  basis  of  humii  life  and 
hope.  Both  were  profoundly  impressed  with  tho  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  world.  Bat, 
in  spite  of  tho  similarity  of  the  moral  position  of  the  two  teachers,  we  fcol  that  they  are 
separata!  by  more  than  eighteen  Christian  centuries*  Lucretius  sought  in  the  explanation  < 
of  the  origin  of  things  that  confidence  which  Comte  looks  for  in  the  observation  af  their 
being.  The  one  feels  hie  way  towards  tho  intellectual  eonoaption  of  a  harmony  of 
nature  ;  the  other,  towards  the  moral  law  of  the  discipline  of  life.  Both,  as  U  seems,, 
were  heralds  of  a  crisis  of  thought.  To  both  tho  Resurrection  is  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  aspiration  and  teaching. 

t  1\  59,  It  is  however  difficult  to  judge  whether  Dr.  Newman  himself  holds  this 
to  be  the  final  analysis  of  the  elements  of  religion.  Perhaps  I  may  refer  to  what  I 
have  said  elsewhere  on  this  subject :  u  The  flospel  of  the  Resurrection,"  pp.  18  fF.  ; 
136  ff.    Ed.  2. 


says,  u  in  my  mistrust  of  the  reality  of  material  phenomena,  and 
making  mo  rest  m  tbo  thought  of  two,  and  two  only,  supremo  and 
luminously  self-evident  beings — myself  and  my  Creator,"  Thus,  as 
Comte  leaves  out  the  Deity  from  his  elementary  conceptions,  another 
school  leaves  out  the  world.  A  little  reflection  will  shew  that  a 
system  based  upon  either  dualism  is  irreparably  though  not  equally 
imperfect.  The  one  passes  into  Secularism,  the  other  into  Mysticism  ; 
while  the  fulness  of  Truth  springs  from  the  co-ordination  of  both* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Newman 
expresses  the  popular  view  of  the  constituent  elements  of  religion, 
though  this  personal  antithesis  is  more  truly  characteristic  of  Pro- 
testantism than  of  Roman  Catholicism.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see 
in  which  direction  the  study  of  the  Positive  religion  is  likely  to  be 
fruitful  to  us.  By  dwelling  on  the  relations  of  man  to  humanity  and 
to  the  world,  Corate  has  again  vindicated  for  religion  its  social  dos- 
tination.  Since  the  Reformation,  the  general  tendency  of  religious 
influences  has  been  to  individualism ;  and  thus  a  bold  and  exclusive 
enunciation  of  the  complementary  aspect  cannot  but  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  true  harmony  bet  ween  personal  and  social  religion 
hich  Christianity,  as  we  believe,  alone  contains. 

in, 

Ilaving  thus  indicated  the  one  vast  lacuna  in  Comte *s  theory  of 
religion,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  system  is  likely  to  supplement 
other  popular  theories,  we  may  proceed  to  trace  the  outlines  of  it  as 
he  has  drawn  them.  "  Religion  is,**  he  says,  "the  complete  harmony 
proper  to  human  <  x^U  nr<  .  individual  and  collective,  when  all  its 
-arts  are  brought  into  due  relation  to  one  another."* •  It  is  for  the 
soul,  in  other  words,  what  health  is  for  the  body  ;  t  and  as  health  is 
essentially  one,  though  in  all  eases  variously  and  imperfectly  realized, 
so  too  religion  is  essentially  one,  though  it  is  attained  in  various 
forms  and  in  different  degrees.  Even  to  the  last,  it  is  an  ideal  to 
which  each  specific  type  is  an  approximation. $ 

The  object  of  religion,  corresponding  to  this  definition,  is  set  forth 
a*  twofold.  It  is  destined  at  once  to  discipline  {rtykr)  the  indivi* 
ft 1 5 : s I p  itnd  i<>  unite  (mllicr)  the  separate  individuals  in  a  harmonious 
whole.    It  aims  at  personal  unity  and  social  unity. 5    And  the  same 

*  Tolitiqno  Positive,  ii,,  8,    Compare  Cutei  hismet  p.  2.  "  [Religion]  indiquc  Vvtat  de 
complete  unite  qui  distingue  notre  insistence,  a  la  fois  pcrsormelle  ct  soriale,  qimnil  toutes 
j'uitiofi,  trmt  morale*  quo  nhytiquon,  con.vorgi.nl  habit n.  IK  im  ut  \  r  -  ntt<  destination 
commune," 

Thus  Comte  adopt!  the  derivation  iYotii  rtli$(trt}  end  not  from  rrkgtm^  which  Augustim* 
nlfio  defends:  De  Vera  Religious,  65  ;  Retract.,  13  (the  whole  of  this  revision  is  fuU  of 

futereit). 

;  Vol  Ton.t  1 *.      I  PoL  Pos.,  L  %   Cat.,  3,      \  Pol  Pos.,  ii.  Co.   Cut,  A 
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influences  which  tend  to  correct  the  selfish  instincts  of  each  man, 
tend  at  the  same  time  to  bring  all  men  into  a  true  and  lasting 
concord.* 

And  as  the  aim  of  religion  is  twofold,  so  also  is  its  base.  It  reposes 
on  an  objective  and  on  a  subjective  foundation.!  Without,  there  is 
the  external  order,  in  itself  independent  of  us,  which  necessarily 
limits  our  thoughts  and  actions  and  feelings.  Within,  there  is  a 
principle  of  benevolent  sympathy,  which  prompts  us  to  look  beyond 
our  own  wants  and  wishes,  and  to  seek  in  a  wider  harmony  the 
satisfaction  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  our  nature. 

The  same  dualism  is  extended  also  to  the  composition  of  religion- 
It  has  an  intellectual  part  and  a  moral  part.  The  former  includes 
the  adequate  conception  of  the  general  laws  of  physics,  of  life,  of 
society,  to  which  our  feelings  and  our  actions  are  subordinated.  The 
latter,  under  the  shape  of  discipline,  regulates  our  conduct  at  once 
public  and  private,  and,  under  tho  shape  of  worship,  guides  and 
intensifies  our  feelings.  Briefly,  the  sphere  of  doctrine  is  thought, 
and  its  end  is  the  True ;  the  sphere  of  discipline  is  action,  and  its  end 
is  the  Good  ;  the  sphere  of  worship  is  feeling,  and  its  end  is  the  Beau- 
tiful* And,  as  a  whole,  religion  teaches  us  to  know,  to  serve,  and  to 
love  the  Great  Being,  in  whom  all  that  falls  within  the  range  of  our 
powers  is  summed  up.£ 

IV. 

In  this  view  of  the  character  and  scope  of  religion,  which  no  one 
can  deny  to  be  grand  and  comprehensive,  even  while  it  lacks  the 
Christian  elements  of  infinity  and  personality  which  we  necessarily 
crave,  one  point  is  of  commanding  importance.  Religion,  Comte  tells 
us,  is  the  bringing  into  harmony  the  order  without  us  and  the  spirit 
within  us  ;  the  last  and  perfect  combination  of  faith  and  love.jS  This 
conception  is  tho  true  key  to  his  whole  system.  Our  chief  work, 
therefore,  is  to  learn  the  character  of  the  bases  on  which  these  final 
principles  respectively  repose. 

On  tho  one  side  then  we  have  a  vast  external  order,  of  which  a 
fuller  knowledge  is  gradually  unfolded  in  the  long  course  of  ages, 
whereby  we  apprehend  it  as  within  certain  limits  at  once  fixed  and 
variable.  Step  by  step  we  are  forced  to  contemplate  the  phenomena 
which  it  presents  as  falling  into  groups,  and  connected  with  one 
another  by  certain  relations  of  sequence.  The  laws  of  observation 
which  we  thus  fomi  are  extended  gradually  from  physics  to  life,  and 
from  life  to  history,  till  we  feci  that  not  only  are  the  ages  permeated 
by  "  an  increasing  purpose/*  but  that  all  being  also  is  united  by  one 


*  Pol.  Po«.,  ii.  ID, 

PoL  Pofl.,ii.  19  IT. 


t  Pol.  Poa.,  it  12,  17,  25,   Cat.  28. 

i  PoL  Pos,(  if.  16.; 
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principle.  Tlie  efforts  of  Reason — and  the  juxtaposition  is  im- 
portant— naturally  culminate  in  the  nobler  efforts  of  Faith.* 

This  order  is  apprehended,  as  has  been  said,  as  being  both  fixed 
and  variable ;  and  in  both  respects  it  affects  us  beneficently*  The 
fixity  furnishes  a  solid  basis  for  our  thoughts  and  actions,  and,  by- 
making  foresight  generally  possible,  saves  us  from  idle  speculation 
and  from  misdirected  energy.  At  the  same  time  it  sets  an  impassable 
limit  to  personal  caprice,  and,  by  basing  all  life  upon  submission, 
prepares  men  for  sympathetic  effort  as  united  in  obedience  to  a 
common  supremacy.f  Its  variability,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
pledge  of  progress.  It  stimulates  speculation  by  suggesting  a  series 
of  problems  of  surpassing  interest.  It  guides  activity  by  opening 
fields  for  labour,  and  substituting  fruitful  obedience  for  passive  resig- 
nation. It  represses  at  once  asceticism  and  mysticism  by  offering  its 
greatest  blessings  not  to  personal,  but  to  social  labour,  f 

iSuch  according  to  Comte  is  the  objective  base  of  religion.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  observed  that  there  is  an  internal  tendency  in  man, 
springing  from  benevolent  affections,  which  carries  him  beyond  him- 
self in  the  search  after  his  proper  happiness  and  dignity.§  Just  as 
the  laws  of  the  external  world  are  only  slowly  and  partially  made 
known,  so  this  inner  life  is  brought  out  by  the  gradual  evolution  of 
society.  The  love  of  the  Family  passes  into  the  love  of  the  State  ;  and 
the  love  of  the  State  rises  into  the  all-embracing  love  of  Humanity. 

This  tendency  also,  like  the  external  order,  is  at  once  fixed  and 
variable.  In  some  shape  or  other,  it  will  make  itself  felt  in  every 
man.  It  may  be  dwarfed  and  neutralised  by  atrophy,  or  strengthened 
and  ennobled  by  exercise.  But  in  its  normal  development  Love 
spontaneously  apprehends  by  moral  intuition  what  Faith  systemati- 
cally constructs  by  intellectual  processes  ;  and  at  the  last  both  coincide 
in  their  complete  fulfilment.  Faith  sees  the  harmony  of  all  things, 
which  Love  feels. 

Nor  may  we  forget  that  while  the  ultimate  objective  and  subjective 
bases  of  religion  are  thus  broadly  distinguished,  there  is  yet  always 
a  human  clement  in  our  conception  of  the  Cosmos,  and  a  cosmical 
element  in  our  feelings  as  men.  The  unity  of  the  world  is  subjec- 
tive. ||  The  laws  of  phenomena  are  gained  by  the  abstraction  of  the 
constant  part  from  the  variable.  And  conversely,  the  development  of 
love  is  objective.  It  gains  strength  only  us  it  is  manifested  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  our  existence.     Man  indeed  is  himself, 

*  Pol.  Pofl.,  ii.  25  ff.  p.  17.  "  L'«*tat  religieux  repast!  done  sur  la  combinaison  per- 
manento  do  deux  conditions  egnlemnnt  fundamentals,  aimer  et  croire,  qui,  quoiquc 
profondomrnt  distinctea,  doivent  natuxcllement  concourir.  Chut1  imp  d'clki,  outre  b& 
necessity  pruprt\  ajonte  u  Vautre  un  complement  indispensable  h.  sa  pleine  efficacite," 

t  Pol  Port.,  h.  ftfl  %  %  F<*         »*  37  ff,    C»t.  16t  41. 

{  Pol,  Poa,,  ii.  U.  II  Pol.  Poa>,  ii  32  t.    Cat.  36,  77. 
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according  to  the  wiso  instinct  of  old  philosophers,  el  microcosm, 
including  in  his  own  person  the  action  of  all  the  laws  which  we 
observe  without  us,  and  supplementing  them  by  that  higher  law  of 
love  whereby  he  alone  is  capable  of  religion,* 

According  to  this  exposition,  it  is  evident  that  religion  is  built 
upon  knowledge,  and  the  Positivist  system  of  doctrine  is  simply  the 
outline  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  which  are  severally  subordi- 
nated  one  to  another,  and  each  regulated  by  its  peculiar  laws.  In 
due  succession  the  believer  or  the  student — for  the  words  become 
synonymous — learns  to  appreciate  the  universal  laws  of  number, 
time,  and  space,  by  which  all  our  definite  conceptions  are  ruled ;  next 
he  passes  to  those  of  physics,  which  are  more  complicated  and  less 
general;  then  to  those  of  chemistry,  which  bring  him  to  the 
verge  of  life*  The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  life  leads  to  that  of 
the  laws  of  society;  and  the  last  and  crowning  science  in  this  scheme 
is  that  of  morals, f 

Such  an  encyclopaedic  review  of  the  great  departments  of  know- 
ledge reveals  two  important  principles.  Each  science  is  based  upon 
those  which  precede  it  in  the  scale,  so  that  in  every  case  the  nobler 
phenomena  are  subordinated  to  the  lower.  And,  secondly,  each 
science,  as  it  increases  in  complexity,  admits  also  of  greater  varia- 
tions** To  these  principles  two  corollaries  may  be  added.  First, 
that  each  scries  of  laws  produces  its  full  effect  in  every  inst;i:i-  \ 
though  the  result  may  be  modified  by  the  action  of  new  forces  acting 
according  to  new  laws.  And,  again,  that  the  power  of  foresight, 
which  measures  the  definiteness  of  the  law,  varies  from  absolute 
certainty  in  the  case  of  combinations  of  number,  and  the  like,  to 
indefinite  doubt  when  we  speculate  on  the  isolated  action  of  indi- 
viduals. 

v. 

One  important  conclusion  follows  from  this  mode  of  viewing  the 
relations  of  religion  and  science,  which  has  been  commonly  lost  sight 
of  by  physicists  no  less  than  by  theologians.  If  it  be  true,  and  it 
seems  to  be  incontestable  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  conflict  between  religion 
and  science  is  impossible*  Not  only  are  the  two  subjects  hetero- 
geneous, but  the  results  of  science — whether  physical  or  human — 
are  part  of  the  data  which  it  is  the  function  of  religion  to  co-ordinate. 

Moreover,  if  we  complete  the  great  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  by 
the  addition  of  theology  above  morals,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 

•  Cat.  95,  122. 

t  Tbo  connection  of  the  sciences  in  clearly  given,  Pol.  Pos.,  ii,  58  fl*.  The  most  com- 
plete examination  of  their  distribution  and  relations  is  in  Vol.  IV*.,  if.  187  ff. 

+  Cat  50,  70,  73*  Thus  many  phenomena  will  never  bo  brought  under  definite 
Uwu.— Cat  52. 
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principles  will  hold  good.  The  new  science,  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
facta,  will  never  be  independent  of  the  action  of  the  forces  revealed 
by  the  lower  sciences  ;  but  it  is  not  itself  shaped  by  them.  In 
dealing  with  it,  we  shall  have  to  take  account  of  now  forces  mani- 
fested under  new  laws,  which  may  modify  in  a  manner  wholly 
ineuneeivable  before  experience  the  laws  and  forces  of  the  lower 
sciences ;  but  theology  ia  no  more  therefore  inconsistent  with  them 
than  the  science  of  chemistry*  for  instance,  is  with  the  i-.cience  of 
life.  It.  is  impossible  to  anticipate  from  the  observation  of  an  inferior 
science  what  will  be  the  phenomena  of  another  above  it ;  and,  con- 
versely, the  phenomena  of  every  superior  science  will  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  those  below  it,  though  they  are  not  explicable  by  those 
alone.  A  problem  in  biology  cannot  be  solved  by  the  application  of 
chemical  laws,  though  these  must  be  considered  in  dealing  with  it ; 
and  so  also  a  question  in  morals  cannot  be  dealt  with  solely  by  laws 
of  life,  or  a  question  of  theology  by  laws  of  ethics  ;  though,  in  both 
cases,  the  subordinate  laws  underlie  the  final  result. 

Thus  the  Positive  view  of  the  dependence  of  religion  on  science  errs 
by  defect,  and  not  in  principle.  It  requires  to  be  supplemented,  and 
not  overthrown.  And  when  the  whole  rvele  of  human  thought  and 
experience,  of  consciousness  as  well  as  of  observation,  is  brought 
within  the  range  of  scientific  study,  we  are  first  capable  of  perceiving 
the  full  grandeur  of  the  idea  of  religion.  Its  destiny  is  not  only  to 
discipline  (n  y/cr)  and  to  unite  (raf/ier),  but  si  ill  more  to  reunite 
tyffier).  It  is  the  final  harmony  of  man,  the  microcosm,  not  with 
the  world  alone,  but  with  God. 

It  is  of  no  moment  in  this  respect  what  view  we  may  ta&e  of 
nature  \natura%  mrrkn).  .Kvery  bet  in  science  furmnhos  new 
material  for  religion,  and  at  once  enlarges  its  scope  and  tends  to 
define  its  character.  But,  that  it  may  do  ko,  no  fact  must  be  looked 
at  by  itself.  At  present,  science  suffers  at  least  as  much  as  religion 
from  partial  and  contracted  views.  The  student  of  physics  per- 
petrates as  many  solecisms  as  the  student  of  theology.  Every  one 
would  feel  the  absurdity  of  a  geometrician  denying  a  fact  in  morals 
because  it  is  not  deduciblc  from  his  premisses  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  rare 
thing  to  hear  some  explorer  of  inorganic  nature  gravely  argue  that 
nothing  can  be  known  of  God,  because  his  inquiries  give  no  direct 
results  as  to  His  being  or  His  attributes.  Thus  each  partial 
observer  of  ethics,  or  history*  or  nature,  is  tempted  to  forget  that 
there  are  other  phenomena  than  those  with  which  he  deals,  and  so  to 
use  his  fragmentary  laws  an  measures  of  the  universe.  The  degra- 
dation of  science  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  But  when  all 
observed  fact*  are  placed  in  their  proper  categories,  whether  they  be 
facts  in  physics,  or  biology,  or  social  science,  or  ethics,  or  theology. 
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they  will,  as  we  believe,  teach  us  something  more  of  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  made  manifest  to  ue,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject* 
matter,  in  the  several  orders  of  being  with  which  each  of  these 
departments  of  knowledge  is  respectively  conversant. 

We  claim  then,  by  our  Christian  faith,  that  the  sphere  of  religion 
bo  recognized  as  co-extensivo  with  the  utmost  bounds  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge,  while  af  the  same  time  it  is  dominated  by  a 
moral  purpose  which  springs  from  sympathy  or  love.  The  personal 
object  of  religion — the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God — is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  absent  (mm  our  minds;  but  there  is  at  all  times  a  tendency 
to  omit,  at  least  in  popular  exposition,  this  complementary  view  of 
the  harmonization  of  man  with  humanity  and  nature.  Scepticism 
at  once  occupies  the  ground  which  is  abandoned.  And  in  this  lies 
one  of  the  great  lessons  of  Positivism,  that  by  asserting  religion  to 
be  the  complete  harmony  of  man  and  the  Cosmos,  it  has  forced 
again  upon  our  notice  aspects  of  Christian  truth  which  have  been 
more  or  less  hidden  since  the  teaching  of  the  greatest  Greek  fathers 
was  superseded  in  the  West  by  the  necessarily  narrower  system  of 
Latin  theology.  Some  conception  of  the  great  order  at  present  we 
must  have  ;*  and  if  our  religion  is,  as  we  believe,  the  highest  ex- 
pression which  can  be  given  to  faith  and  love,  it  will  embrace  this 
also.  We  shall  rise  beyond  the  individual  standing-point  to  some 
one  higher  and  more  commanding;  and  while  we  retain  firmly  our 
original  sense  of  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  individual  soul,  we 
shall  feel  also  that  each  is  part  of  a  sublhner  whole,  extending 
through  all  time  and  space,  and  bound  by  sensible  and  indissoluble 
links  to  the  sum  of  all  being. 

VI. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  characterize  the  ideas  wfeich  are  brought  into 
prominence  by  this  extension  of  the  religious  field  of  life.  The 
I'ositivist  suggests  the  ideas  of  continuity,  solidarity,  and  totality ; 
the  Christian,  going  yet  further,  adds  the  idea  of  infinity  ;  and 
without  the  distinct  recognition  of  these  four  ideas,  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  represent  adequately  tho  message  of  Christianity,  as  a 
historical  and  sacramental  religion,  to  our  own  age.  ' 

A  very  little  reflection  will  shew  the  profound  influence  which 
continuity  exercises  upon  life.  When  it  is  once  apprehended,  no 
religion  which  claims  to  be  universal  can  neglect  it.  Materially, 
intellectually,  and  morally,  we  are  the  children  of  the  past,  destined 
in  turn  to  give  birth  to  a  new  race  which  will  inherit  all  that  we 
possess.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  originativo  power  of 
the  individual,  and  we  claim  necessarily  that  the  personal  will  shall 

•  Cat.  26. 
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be  admitted  to  be  an  independent  force,  it  is  evident  that  the 
aecumuliitions  of  wealth  of  every  form  which  furnish  the  instruments 
of  our  action,  the  treasures  of  language  which  control  the  general 
tenour  of  our  thoughts,  the  forms  and  habits  of  social  and  national 
intercourse  which  stimulate  and  guide  our  feelings,  are  incomparably 
stronger  than  any  individual  power  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  If  it  were  not  so,  in  place  of  socioty  we  should  httVt 
chaos.  And  all  these  are  in  their  source  and  growth  independent  of 
us.  We  can  watch  how,  in  old  times,  the  various  results  of  labour 
and  reflection  and  conflict  were  gathered  up  and  perpetuated  ill 
abiding  shapes  ;  but  we  have  no  choice  but  to  receive  them.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  modify,  but  not  to  begin.  More  and  more  as  tin-  - 
go  on,  in  Comtek  striking  phrase,  we  who  live  are  ruled  by  tho  d*nuL 
though  it  is  our  prerogative  to  serve  them  vnth  a  free  and  willing 
service,  and  in  our  turn,  when  our  work  is  done,  to  be  joined  with 
them  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  future.* 

Two  important  conclusions  fluw  from  this*  law  of  our  earthly 
existence.  The  first  is,  to  borrow  again  Comtek  own  phrase,  that 
progress  is  the  development  of  order ;  f  and  the  second,  that  the 
thoughts  or  institutions  of  the  past  can  be  applied  to  the  present  only 
by  a  method  of  proportion. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  of  no  moment  whether,  like  the  Positivist,  we 
regard  tie  phenomena  of  society  simply  in  themselves,  without 
referring  them  to  any  higher  cause,  or  whether  we  see  in  them  (as 
we  do)  the  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God.  No  one  looking  back 
over  the  past  can  fail  to  detect  a  general  advance  of  humanity,  as  a 
whole,  in  certain  definite  directions  correciponding  to  what  we  observe 
in  the  fuller  development  of  the  man.  The  progress,  on  a  large 
scale,  exhibits  the  harmonious  elevation  <>f  imr  whole  complex  being, 
even  though  periods  of  devastation  and  ft  cry  trial  are  needed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  future  growth. 

The  second  consequence,  though  it  is  really  more  obvious,  is  more 
commonly  overlooked.  Any  expression  of  popular  judgment,  whether 
it  be  made  by  word  or  by  act,  is  necessarily  relative  to  the  time  and 
circmnstauees  under  which  it  is  made.  As  circumstances  change,  it 
<;<"  -  nut  by  any  meaus  follow  that  the  changes  in  the  acceptation  of 
wnnls  or  in  ihr  significance  of  acts  will  lie  made  in  the  same  dura- 
tion, so  that  the  relation  between  them  will  remain  fixed.  And 
therefore,  if  we  w  ould  gain  for  ourselves  the  blessings  which  we  can 
refer  in  paat  ages  to  certain  institutions  or  formulas,  it  can  only  be 
hy  realising  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  whole  constitution 

1  Pol.  I'oi.,  ii.  61,    Cat-  32,    The  question  ot  hereditary  character  deserves  more 
attention  from  moralist*  than  it  has  received.    Cf.  Cat  102. 
t  Cat.  108. 
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of  society  then,  and  finding1  their  proportional  representatives  now. 
To  transfer  a  form  of  one  age  unaltered  into  another  is  in  most  cases 
to  be  faithless  to  that  very  principle  of  continuity  by  which  we  claim 
to  be  children  of  the  first  century,  or  the  fourth,  or  the  ninth,  or  the 
thirteenth.  We  are  the  children  of  the  men  who  lived  then;  we 
cannot  be  the  men  themselves* 

The  doctrine  of  solidarity  is  not  less  fruitful  of  thought  than  that 
of  continuity.  It  presents  to  us  (if  such  an  illustration  is  allowable) 
in  a  horizontal  section  a  similar  succession  of  varieties  of  society  to 
that  which  we  have  considered  before  in  a  vertical  section.  Or,  to 
take  another  mode  of  expression,  it  presents  in  the  extension  of  apace 
what  continuity  regards  in  the  extension  of  time.  In  a  family,  or  a 
city,  or  a  nation,  we  can  readily  apprehend  how  the  co-existing 
members  are  bound  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole,  of  which  each  part 
is  really,  though  remotely,  united  to  the  others  by  material  and 
moral  actions  and  reactions.  Our  observation  of  the  subtle  influences 
by  which  continuity  is  preserved  helps  us  to  extend  this  idea  yet 
further.  Nation  is  thus  seen  to  be  moved  by  nation,  stock  by  stock, 
till  the  whole  race,  which  is  connected  spiritually  by  a  community  of 
nature,  is  felt  also  to  be  connected  actually  by  mutual,  though  often 
indirect,  operations  of  each  fragment  upon  the  rest* 

Whenever  we  seize,  however  tremblingly,  as  at  best  it  must  be, 
this  vast  conception  of  the  Great  Being  in  which  all  mankind  is  for 
the  time  united,  it  is  evident  that  our  views  of  the  destiny,  of  the 
relations,  and  of  the  action  of  men  will  bo  greatly  influenced*  The 
thought  which  inspires  hope,  und  assures  patience,  at  the  same  time 
ennobles  labour*  and  stimulates  action.  Hope  and  patience  spring 
necessarily  out  of  the  application  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the 
present.  We  can  see  how  rivalries  and  conflicts,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
principles  and  states,  the  very  exhaustion  of  powers  once  beneficent 
and  life-giving,  have  contributed  to  the  whole  progress  of  human 
life.  We  can  believe  then  that  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  when 
co-existent,  are  no  less  instrumental  of  good.  And  it  is  no  objection 
to  this  faith  that  it  is  not  in  our  experience  converted  into  sight. 
Life  would  be  indefinitely  impoverished  if  tho  fruits  of  effort  or 
suffering  were  not  reserved  in  the  richest  measure  for  the  future. 

The  present  effect  of  the  idea  of  solidarity  upon  labour  and  action 
is  perhaps  less  frequently  realised  than  the  remoter  effect  which  has 
been  just  noticed,  but  it  is  at  len3t  capable  of  being  far  more  ener- 
getic. Briefly,  it  may  be  summed  up  in  two  principles.  It  conse- 
crates the  permanent  variety  of  functions  in  life,*  and  substitutes 
duties  for  right  s.f 

*  Cat.  109, 113. 

+  Cut.  289,    The  conception  of  salary  «m  simply  deigned  "  \x  remplaoor  dhee  chnqut 
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As  long  as  we  regard  individuals  as  so  many  separate  unite,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  regard  complete  equality  as  the  ultimate  ideal  of 
their  state.  The  object  of  reform  must  be  to  assimilate  man  to  nifln. 
But  this  chimerical  fancy  loses  all  rational  basis  when  the  individual 
is  seen  to  be  the  member  of  a  body  which  itself  i-  part  of  iv  gr<  jU  r 
whole,  of  which  the  final  dimensions  surpass  all  human  imagination. 
Then  it  follows  at  once  that  complexity  of  office  is  the  condition  of 
health,  The  completeness  of  health  depends  on  the  completeness  of 
the  organism.  Society,  in  every  true  sense,  would  cease  to  exist 
without  an  abiding  distinction  of  classes*  Humanity  won  'i  !»•  ;  r- ; 
if  it  were  deprived  of  any  national  or  specific  types.  There  is  no 
confusion  in  the  multiplicity  of  service.  There  is  no  levelling,  no 
disparagement,  in  the  just  subordination  of  distinct  works.  The 
essential  variety,  the  actual  combination,  both  Wlon^  to  tin  i  1;;m  - 
teristics  of  life. 

And  if  we  apply  the  principle  to  the  separate  work  of  each,  it 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  revelation  of  the  moral  dignity  of  labour.  No 
one  in  any  society  works  for  himself.  Each  worker  is  a  servant  of 
the  body.  He  doe**  really  co-operate  with  all  for  the  good  of  all.  It 
is  only  ivquireil  that  lie  should  feel  the  destination  and  the  source  of 
what,  he  does  and  of  what  he  receives.  Then  at  lost  he  would,  as 
Comte  admirably  expresses  the  truth,  know  that 11  to  live  for  others" 
is  but  another  aspect  of  "  living  htj  others/'  • 

At  the  same  time  the  transference  of  our  point  of  Bight  from  the 
individual  to  the  body  brings  out  into  clear  light  the  second  prin- 
ciple. If  the  individual  be  the  centre,  then  he  may  have  rights; 
but  if  the  body  be  the  centre,  he  can  have  only  duties.  It  is  possible 
that  these  complementary  aspects  may  be  reconciled,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  which  we  most  frequently  forget.  And  if  we  once  add  the 
Christian  idea  of  what  the  body  potentially  i*,  all  notion  of  pcrsonai 
claims  vanishes  in  comparison  with  the  infinite  debt  whereby  ire  are 
bound,  eaeli  in  our  measure,  to  fill  up  that  which  is  lacking  to  the 
completeness  of  the  whole* 

The  doctrine  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  totality  of  lift 
carries  yet  one  step  further  the  doctrines  of  its  continuity  and  soli- 
darity. It  is  not  only  that  the  successive  generations  of  men  are 
linked  together  by  laws  which  they  can  only  modify,  and  not  abro- 

organe  social  les  in  a  term  ux  qu*il  consomme  toujour*,  comme  provisions  pour  sa  tub- 
sistance  ou  instruments  pour  sa  function  "  (Cat.  116),  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  well  as 
the  principle)  on  which  it  is  hascd,  that  "ehaquo  service  personnel  no  comporto  j  annus 
dVmtro  t-couinpense  que  l:t  eatisfatlian  do  l'umnnplir  et  hi  rcconnaisealioo  s|tt'Q 
procure"  (Cat.  11 V). 

•  "  Vivre  pour  uutrui  deviant  ohes  chacun  de  nous  Ie  devoir  continu  rjui  i 
I^jttteusemt-rit  de  to  faii  iirt<:usaMc— vivrc  pur  autrui  "  (CaL  266)*    To  a  Christian, 
the  words  hare  a  tenfold  force. 
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gate,  nor  yet  that  each  generation  is  interpenetrated  and  united  by 
a  common  life ;  but  the  life  of  humanity  is  itself  ruled,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  medium  in  which  it  is  passed.  The  influence  of 
physical  powers  upon  man  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  we 
cannot  deny  that  it  is  real.  Comte  himself  dooa  not  overstate  it. 
11  The  world,"  he  writes,  u  furnishes  the  materials,  and  man  deter- 
mines the  form."  11  Man  is  not  a  result  of  the  world,  and  yet  ho 
depends  upon  it."  *  The  observed  variations  in  the  constancy  of  the 
relations  of  nature  and  man  are  not  sufficient  to  disturb  our  con- 
fidence in  the  fixity  of  what  we  call  natural  laws.  And,  conreraely, 
while  the  laws  remain  fixed,  man  is  so  far  capable  of  modifying  the 
elements  through  which  their  action  is  displayed*  as  to  seriously  alter 
their  total  effect.  If  again  we  regard  only  living  forms,  here  the 
power  of  man  is  supreme,  Some  die  away  at  his  approach;  others 
follow  him ;  others  are  capablo  of  receiving  what  we  arc  forced  to 
call  the  moral  impress  of  his  character. 

To  pursue  in  any  detail  the  consequences  which  flow  from  this 
connection  of  man  with  the  physical  world  would  be  impossible  here. 
It  must  be  enough  to  notice  the  general  lessons  which  it  teaches  as 
to  the  action  of  man  and  the  destiny  of  creation.  As  to  the  first,  it 
shows  that  the  sovereignty  of  man  is  manifested,  not  in  the  direct 
exertion,  but  in  the  guidance  of  force,  t  The  effect  in  each  case 
depends  not  so  much  on  power  as  on  wisdom.  In  other  words,  our 
true  strength  lies  in  taking  each  discovered  law  as  the  rule  according 
to  which  we  may  employ  our  energies,  always  remembering  that  the 
higher  phenomena  rest  upon  and  include  the  lower,  and  are  modifiable 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  complexity. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  man  is  at  present  continually  modifying  all 
nature,  both  spontaneously  and  of  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  regard 
the  connection  thus  established  as  in  some  sense  permanent.  Wo 
cannot  wholly  sever  the  fate  of  the  lower  and  humbler  companion* 
of  man,  for  example,  from  the  fate  of  man  himself.  And  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  Comte  than  the  almost  impor- 
tunate eagerness  with  which  he  claims  for  the  animals  which  habitually 
labour  with  man  to  assure  his  worthy  objects  incorporation,  according 
to  their  individual  dignity  and  services,  in  the  great  being  into 
which  man  himself  passes.^ 

Yli. 

Now  these  grand  and  far-reaching  ideas  of  the  continuity,  the 
solidarity,  the  totality  of  life,  which  answer  equally  to  the  laws  of  our 
being  and  the  deepest  aspirations  of  our  souls,  are  not  only  reconcilable 
with  Christianity,  but  they  are  essentially  Christian.    The  Fositivist 
♦  Cut.  42,  37.  f  Cut  105  ff.  X  Cat.  II. 
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theory,  so  far  from  advancing  anything  novel  in  such  teaching, 
simply  places  us  once  again  in  the  original  Christian  point  of  view 
of  the  Cosmos.  Once  again  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel  is  vindicated 
by  its  power,  when  honestly  interpreted,  to  stand  abreast  or  in 
advance  of  the  noblest  generalizations  »>f  experience.  And  this  is  in 
virtue  of  its  essential  constitution,  intellectually  no  less  than  spi- 
ritually. For,  because  it  is  contained  primarily  in  facte,  and  not  in 
words,  it  rises  beyond  the  possible  associations  of  n  single  age  to  a 
full  harmony  with  universal  life.  And  so,  as  our  view  of  life  becomes 
fuller  and  richer,  our  view  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  transfiguration 
of  life,  becomes  fuller  and  richer  in  the  same  degree.  Doctrine 
which  is  based  upon  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection  must  be 
progressive,  organic,  and  total.  These  facts,  however  imperfectly 
interpreted,  yet  mark  human  existence  by  an  advance  in  a  definite 
direction,  by  relation  to  one  centre,  by  approximation  towards  a 
perfect  ideal.  They  contain  a  principle  of  continuous  life,  a  principle 
of  social  unity,  a  prospect  of  "  the  restoration  of  all  things.'1  And 
this,  too,  was  the  case  before  history  or  science  had  laid  open  the 
general  laws  of  human  progress  or  the  necessary  connection  of  man 
with  the  world. 

Nor,  while  the  facts  in  themselves  are  fuuml  to  be  thus  pregnant, 
does  the  apostolic  interpretation  of  the  facts  in  any  degree  fall  short 
of  the  meaning  which  has  been  assigned  to  them.  "  It  was  the  pur- 
pose  of  God/'  we  read,  "that,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times,  He  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  in  earth/'  # 

Because  of  Christ's  Incarnation  and  Passion,  "God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name, 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth."  f 

From  Christ, — "which  is  the  head," — "the  whole  body  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love/'  % 

"  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  sons  of  God  ...  •  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain 
together  until  now."8 

Such  language,  in  its  assured  confidence,  passes  our  hope;  and 
as  we  ponder  on  it,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  even  to  St.  Paul 
himself  the  infinite  depths  of  wisdom  which  it  contains  were  open 
as  they  are  to  us  now*  Hero  also  it  seems  as  if  the  lapse  of  ages 
and  the  slow  widening  of  thought  could  alone  adequately  reveal  the 
significance  of  prophecy*  \\ 

•  Eph,  i  10.       f  Phil.  it.  9,  10.       t  EpH.  ir.  10,       $  Rom.  rtii.  10,  22. 
||  Comp.  1  Pet.  i.  10—12. 
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But  Christianity  does  not  pause  where  Positivism  pauses,  in  the 
visible  order*  It  carries  the  unity  of  being  yet  further,  and  links 
all  that  is  seen  with,  that  unseen  which  can  only  be  figured  to  us 
in  parables.  An  imperious  instinct  asserts  that  our  individual 
existence  is  not  closed  by  what  falls  here  under  our  senses  ;  and  every 
indication  of  the  intimate  relationship  of  man  with  man,  and  of  age 
with  aget  confirms  the  belief  in  the  further  extension  of  this  law  of 
dependence  to  an  order  of  being  be}rond  the  present.  If  we  further 
take  account  of  the  many  tokens  of  a  scheme  begun  and  not  completed 
here,  which  requires  for  the  present  the  sacrifice  of  races,  it  may  be, 
or  of  generations,  the  same  conviction  is  deepened.  Even  in  the 
constitution  and  advance  of  society,  the  effects  of  selfishness  and  sin 
are  so  open  and  great,  that  we  are  forced  to  look  onward  to  some 
future  resolution  of  the  discords  by  which  they  interrupt  the  harmony 
of  life. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ease,  it  is  impossible  that,  we  should  have 
any  distinct  apprehension  of  this  unseen  order.  Our  utmost  resource  s 
of  language  only  enable  us  to  combine  variously  the  phenomena  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted ;  and  this  to  which  we  are  looking 
is  a  new  order,  and  not  the  transference  of  the  old  to  a  new  sphere. 
But  though  our  notions  of  the  future  must  be  vague,  Christianity 
so  treats  it  as  to  assure  us  of  our  personal  hope,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  we  may  look  for  the  solution  of 
the  mysteries  of  society. 

In  the  first  place,  it  accepts  unequivocally  the  indivisibility  of 
man.*  The  body  is  not  a  burden  by  which  the  soul  is  temporarily 
weighed  down,  but  an  essential  condition  of  our  personality,  to  bu 
wonf  and  disciplined,  and  in  the  end  to  be  transfigured,  but  not 
destroyed.  The  central  fact  in  which  these  truths  are  conveyed  is 
absolutely  unique,  as  is  the  combination  of  the  truths  themselves. 
Between  the  Resurrection  and  any  of  the  other  raisings  from  the  dead 
there  is  no  more  resemblance  than  there  is  between  the  Incarnation 
and  any  of  the  fabled  visits  the  Greek  gods  to  earth  in  human 
shapes.  The  same  event  which  declares  the  essential  permanence 
of  our  whole  being  shows  that  the  conditions  of  its  action  and 
existence  will  be  changed.  In  what  way  this  change  will  be 
accomplished  we  cannot  tell.  We  know  only  that  we  can  draw  no 
conclusions  from  the  limitations  of  this  world  as  to  the  character  of 
the  next,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing  in  us  will  be  lost. 

Corresponding  reflections  help  us  to  see  how  that  which  appears  to 
be  lost  or  prematurely  carried  away  here  may  have  truly  fulfilled  its 
work.  It  is  clear  that  performance  is  not  a  final  test  of  character, 
nor  external  action  of  effect.    We  are  conscious  of  subtle  powers 

•  Compare  Ctit.  24,         *     f  Comp.  1  Thea.  1%  4  (croffflat). 
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about  us,  which  cannot  bo  analyzed  or  resisted.  In  another  order,  as 
wo  can  believe,  wo  may  be  allowed  to  see  how  these  had  their  origin 
in  silent,  unnoticed,  or  forgotten  souls,  which  will  then  be  revealed  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  true  energy. 

The  mystery  of  evil^  we  allow,  still  remains  ;  but  even  on  this  light 
is  cast.    It  ceases,  at  least,  to  be  triumphant  or  active. 

*  '  Then  comet  U  tin-  end  when  [Christ]  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father  ;  when  He  shall  have  put  down  all 
rule,  and  all  authority  and  power.  For  Ho  must  reign  till  He  hath 
put  all  enemies  undtr  His  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  death*  .  .  .  Then  shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be  subject 
unto  Him  that  put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  nil  in  all."* 

This  sublime  prospect  lies  before  us,  in  which  all  the  varied 
developments  of  life  are  crowned  with  their  divine  fulfilment.  And 
though  the  contemplation  of  it  may  lie  without  the  range  of  the  per- 
sonal teaching  of  Christianity  which  commonly  limits  our  religious 
thought,  yet  it  is  a  duty  to  strive,  as  occasion  may  arise,  to  grasp  the 
full  proportions  of  the  hope  which  it  brings  to  man  and  to  the  world. 
It  is  not  always  enough  that  each  should  feel  in  his  own  heart  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  meet  individual  wants.  We  must  claim  for 
it  also  to  be  recognized  as  a  wisdom  revealed  and  realized  only  in  the 
advance  of  time,  and  embracing  in  one  infinite  fact  all  that  men  have 
aspired,  to  for  themselves  and  for  the  transitory  order  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

It  is  our  lot  to  live  in  an  age  when  this  need  is  imperative.  On 
all  sides  there  is  a  restless  striving  after  some  solid  construction  of 
truth  which  may  rise  out  of  and  above  the  results  of  negative  criticism. 
Never  before  were  the  evils  of  dispersive  study  more  apparent  or  more 
pressing.  Never  before  were  isolated  "views  of  truth  more  capable  of 
being  exhibited  in  their  one-sidedncss.  Jfever  before  was  anarchy  of 
thought  and  life  felt  to  be  more  at  variance  with  the  highest  destiny 
uf  man,  Never  before  was  there  a  more  passionate  longing  for 
spiritual  unity  among  those  whom  the  conditions  of  life  have  sepa- 
rated. Of  all  these  facts  the  teaching  of  Positivism  is  on  unlooked- 
for  and  unsuspected  witness.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  point  out 
how  we  may  apply  the  apostolic  message  to  com  bun  .  and  Mipplfment, 
arid  guide,  and  animate  the  scattered  elements  out  of  which  the  future 
may  be  worthily  built,  And  while  wo  thankfully  receive  the 
lessons  which  it  gives,  we  owe  to  it  also  a  new  confirmation  of  our 
historic  creed.  For  if  anything  external  can  re -assure  faith,  it  rou>t 
be  that  the  widest  interpretation  of  human  progress,  the  subtlest 
analysis  of  human  nature,  is  only  a  partial  commentary  on  the 
Resurrection,  Brooke  F.  Westoott. 

•  1  Car.  xv,  24  ff. 
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AS  if  a  strong  delightful  water  that  we  knew  only  as  a  river 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  fountain  ;  as  if  one  whom  we  had 
wondered  at  as  a  good  walker  or  inexhaustible  pedestrian,  began  to 
dance ;  as  if  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  middle  of  a  public  meeting,  were  to 
oblige  the  company  with  a  song, — no,  no,  not  like  that  exactly,  but 
like  something  quite  new, — is  the  appearance  of  George  Eliot  in  the 
character  of  a  poet.  "The  Spanish  Gypsy,1 '  a  poem  in  five  books, 
originally  written,  as  a  prefatory  note  informs  us,  in  the  winter  of 
1804-5,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Spain  in  1867,  re-written  and  amplified, 
is  before  us.  It  is  a  great  volume  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  octavo 
nages  ;  and  the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  reader  is,  that  it  is 
a  good  deal  longer  than  he  expected  it  would  be.  This  is  bad,  to 
begin  with.  What  right  has  anybody  to  make  a  poem  longer  than 
one  expected  ?  The  next  thing  that  strikes  one  is, — at  all  events, 
the  next  thing  that  struck  me  was,  as  I  very  hastily  turned  over 
the  book, — that  the  fine  largo  of  the  author's  manner,  continued 
through  so  many  pages,  was  a  very  little  burdensome  in  its  effect. 
That  may  come  of  the  specific  levity  of  my  taste;  but  it  is  as  well 
to  be  quite  frank. 

Dr*  Holmes,  of  Boston,  says, — I  fear  I  am  repeating  myself,  as 
he  did  with  his  illustration  of  the  alighting  huma, — that  a  poem  is 
like  a  violin  in  the  respect  that  it  needs  to  be  kept  and  used  a  good 
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deal  before  you  know  what  music  there  is  in  it.  If  that  is  bo, 
may  here  be  said  of  George  Eliot's  poem  will  have  but  little  value ; 
for  the  book  has  only  been  in  my  hand  a  few  days,  at  a  time  when 
my  pre- occupation  is  great,  and  reading  is  painful  to  me.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  I  do  really  think  my  hasty  impressions  are  correct  in 
this  case  ;  and,  in  the  second,  I  shall  find  some  way  of  returning  to 
the  book,  if  after  very  often-repeated  readings  (according  to  my 
habit)  I  alter  any  of  my  opinions. 

In  the  Art/ox?/  I  once  gave  reasons  for  looking  forward  with  deep 
interest  to  anything  George  Eliot  might  do  in  the  shape  of  poetry, 
and  also  hinted  the  direction  in  which  her  risk  of  greater  or  less 
failure  appeared  to  me  to  lie.  "  You  can  never  reckon  up  these  high-- 
strung natures,  ever  ready  to  be  re-impregnated/'  or  tell  what  sur- 
prises they  may  have  in  store  for  you.  It  had  often  struck  mo  that 
there  was  a  vein  of  poetic  expression  in  the  writing  of  George  Eliot, 
of  which  a  hundred  instances  might  have  been  given.  But  the 
question  of  questions  remained,  Had  she  such  a  power,  not  to  say 
necessity,  of  spontaneous  expression  in  verse,  that  when  we  saw  her 
poetry  wo  should  inevitably  say,  as  Milton  Baid  of  himself,  that  the 
expression  in  verse  was  the  right-hand  speech,  that  in  prose  the  left- 
hand  speech  ?  How  fine  are  the  shades  or  gradations  of  quality  in 
this  respect,  can  be  little  understood  by  those  who  have  not,  by 
instinct  or  otherwise,  fed,  so  to  speak,  on  verse.  For  example,  we 
all  know  that  Wordsworth  often  wrote,  in  the  printed  form  of  verse, 
the  most  utterly  detestable  prose.  Yet  he  could  and  did  produce 
most  exquisite  verse.  Again,  a  living  poet  of  the  school  of  Words- 
worth, Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  barely,  or  little  better  than  barely,  enables 
us  to  say  of  him  that  verse  is  his  right-hand  and  prose  his  left.  Still, 
after  some  little  demur,  we  arc  able  to  say  it ;  and  we  call  him  a 
poet. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  by  any  means  a  matter  of  mere 
fluency,  correctness,  or  ease  of  numbers.  Macaulay  wrote  veraee  fef 
superior  in  these  particulars  to  many  of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's,  and 
many  of  Wordsworth's.  Yet  verse  was,  unequivocally,  Macaulay 'a 
left  hand;  and  after  adolescence,  few  people  can  read  his  verse  for 
poetry.  If  I  were  not  unwilling  to  rouse  the  prejudice  of  (I  fear  !) 
most  of  my  readers,  I  should  here  add  Edgar  Poe;  and,  indeed,  I 
really  cannot  spare  him  as  an  illustration.  He  must  have  some  queer 
hybrid  place,  all  to  himself  (which  it  would  take  an  essay  to  define); 
but,  though  he  may  be  said  to  have  felt  verse  his  right  hand  medium 
of  expression,  some  few  of  us  hesitate  to  call  him  a  poet.  Hot  to 
complicate  this  matter,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  point.  What  is  it 
that  in  excellent  verse  differentiates*  that  which  is  poetry  and 

*  I  have  seen  this  word  objected  to  as  a  scientific  foppery  ,  but  in  its  form  of  U 
difftnnoti  the  verb  is  a  g*jo&  old  English  verb, 
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that  which  is  not  P  Not  mere  fluency,  but  unconscious  fluency ;  in  a 
word,  simplicity.  Whatever  art  may  do  for  the  poet,  he  must  be  a 
Btmph  musician  to  begin  with. 

In  looking  rapidly  over  this  poem  of  George  Eliot's  I  have — let 
me  confess  it — I  have  been  inclined  to  fear  that  this  "note"  of 
simplicity  is  wanting.  And,  in  spite  of  an  abundance  of  fine  passages, 
I  fear,  also,  there  is  not  the  perfect  fluency  of  use  and  wont.  It  has 
been  maintained,  under  shelter  of  Elizabethan  models,  that  you  may 
do  almost  anything  in  dramatic  blank  verse,  in  the  way  of  lengthen- 
ing and  shortening  the  lino.  I  object  to  the  doctrine,  and  maintain 
that  the  Elizabet  han  examples  cited  are,  in  many  instances,  mere  bits 
of  negligence ;  and,  in  others,  roughnesses  of  workmanship  belong- 
ing to  the  lusty  youth  of  a  new  art.  Blank  verse  means  ten-syllable 
iambic  lines.  If  there  are  deviations  from  this  form,  as  there  often 
are,  and  should  be,  they  must  be  regulated  deviations,  not  accidental 
intrusions  of  other  forms.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  have  been  able 
to  spend  but  little  time  as  yet  over  the  11  Spanish  Gypsy,"  but  I  have 
at  once  found  lines  such  as  these  :— 
On  p.  16 — 

**  His  parti-coloured  vest,  tight-fitting  and  hia  hose." 

On  p.  39— 

"  Leaned  o'er  the  coral-biting  baby's ;  'twixt  the  rails." 
On  p.  86— 

*  Lest  mote*  should  mar  your  purity/' 
On  p.  138— 

**To  that  deep  consecrating  oath  our  sponsor  Fate.*' 
On  p.  174— 

"  In  uninspected  secrecy,  to  search  him  out." 
On  p.  259— 

"She  ever  knew.    For  mo— Oh,  1  have  a  fire  within." 

On  p.  304 — 

"  But  she  has  looked  on  the  unchangeable  and  bowed/* 

I  cannot  believe  that  these  are  (at  all  events,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, that  of  the  line  shorty  of  a  foot)  anything  but  what  they 
appear  to  be,  namely,  lapses  of  the  finger  on  the  instrument. 
There  is  assuredly  no  want  of  skill  in  the  writer  who  could  produce 
the  two  little  ballads  in  trochaic  assonant*  (one  at  p.  40,  the  other 

•  The  Spanish  trochaic  assonant  is  not  rhyme  to  the  English  ear,  nor  do  I  think  it 
agreeable.  It  means  merely  that  in  the  last  foot  of  each  of  the  assonant  lines,  the 
rotveU  in  the  first  and  second  syllables  shall  correspond.  Thus  if  one  of  the  lines  ended 
with  dado,  the  other  might  end  with  male.  In  a  language  abounding  with  consonants 
Uke  the  English,  the  effect  of  the  assonance  is  lost.  Nobody  would  have  noticed  it  in 
these  ingenious  attempts  of  George  Eliot* ft,  unless  the  reader's  attention  had  been  called 
to  th«  subject  by  a  note  of  tho  author's. 
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at  p.  206),  and  the  versification  of  the  "Spanish  Gypsy"  often 
breaks  out  into  the  very  highest  excellence ;  but  it  too  often  wants 
spontaneity  and  simplicity. 

As  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  lyrics,  one  has  little  hesita- 
tion in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  primal  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  the  singer  from  the  sayer  is  either  lacking  in  George 
Eliot  or  that  its  function  has  suffered  from  disuse.  I  still  hesitate  to 
say  suffered  irreparably,  because  I  htill  think  the  orbit  of  a  genius 
like  George  Eliot's  incalculable.  With  such  a  noble  ambition,  and 
such  immense  resources,  one  may  do  almost  anything*  Thus,  though  I 
confess  I  now  think  it  improbable  that  George  Eliot  will  ever  exhibit 
in  a  poem  the  true  simplicity  of  the  singer,  and  compel  her  readers 
to  admit  that  her  music  is  better  than  her  speech,  I  hesitate,  or 
well-nigh  hesitate,  in  saying  even  so  muoh  as  that.  It  is  very 
pathetic  that  a  noble  ambition  should  come  so  near  its  mark  and  yet 
fail.    Only  what  are  we  to  do  ?    The  truth  must  be  spoken. 

Against  the  presumption  raised  by  the  bulk  of  the  writing  must, 
HI  fairness,  be  set  the  evidence  of  particular  passages,  in  which  the 
author  attains  such  high  excellence  that  if  one  had  seen  those 
passages  alone,  there  would  have  been  no  hesitation  or  doubt  on  the 
score  of  melody.  A  few  of  these,  in  some  of  which  the  reader  will 
catch  tine  touches  of  Elizabethan  inspiration,  I  will  pick  out  of  the 
mass. 

Take,  for  an  example,  this  description  of  Zarca,  on  p.  Ill : — 

"  He  is  of  those 
Who  steal  the  keys  from  snoring  Destiny 
And  mako  the  prophets  lie." 

And  this  on  p.  151 : — 

u  Sfy  vagabonds  are  a  seed  more  generous, 
Quick  as  the  serpent,  loving  as  the  hound, 
And  beautiful  us  disinherited  gods. 
They  have  a  promised  land  beyond  the  sea." 

And  this  on  p.  1G9 ; — 

M  Spring  afternoons,  when  delicate  shadows  fell 
Pencilled  upon  the  gross  ;  high  summer  morns 
When  white  light  rains  upon  the  quiot  sea 
And  corn-fields  flush  with  ripeness/' 

And  this  on  p.  275 : — 

**  Present  and  silent  and  unchangeable 
As  a  celestial  portent" 

Lastly,  the  best  lyric  in  the  poem,  on  p.  171  r — 

Al  Tho  world  is  great :  the  birds  all  fly  from  me, 
The  stars  are  goldVn  fruit  upon  a  tree 
All  out  of  reach :  my  little  sister  went, 
And  I  am  lonely. 


"The  world  is  great :  I  tried  to  mount  tho  hill 
Above  the  pines,  whore  tho  light  lies  bo  §till> 
But  it  rose  higher  :  little  Liea  went, 
And  I  am  lonely. 

"  The  world  it  great  i  the  wind  comes  rushing  by, 
I  wonder  where  it  cornea  from ;  sea-birds  cry 
And  hurt  my  heart ;  my  little  aiater  want, 
And  I  am  lonely* 

"The  world  is  great :  the  people  laugh  and  talk, 
And  make  loud  holiday :  how  fast  they  walk  i 
I'm  lame,  they  push  me :  little  Lisa  went, 
And  I  am  lonely." 

Besides  the  want  of  spontaneity  and  simplicity  in  the  verse,  there 
are  other  points  which  make  us  feel,  with  whatever  reluctance  to 
admit  the  thiog  we  undoubtingly  see,  that  in  the  "  Spanish  Gypsy  " 
something  is  wanting,  and  in  that  something  everything  that  endears 
a  poem  as  a  poem.  The  writing  has  the  diffuseness  of  literature, 
rather  than  the  condensation  of  poetry  ;  and,  admirable  as  some  of  it 
is,  we  wish  it  away:  at  the  lowest,  we  say  to  ourselves,  if  a  poet 
had  had  to  utter  this,  our  pleasure  would  have  been  perfect ;  but, 
as  it  is,  what  is  before  us  is  almost  too  good,  and  yet  it  is  not 
good  enough ;  it  does  not  compel  us  to  think,  k  poete  a  h  frisson^ 
either  while  we  read  or  afterwards.  There  is  too  much  aggregation 
and  accumulation  about  it ;  we  are  set  thinking,  and  set  feeling ;  we 
are  agitated ;  but  we  are  not  thrilled  by  any  single  sudden  notes. 
Lastly,  or  all  but  lastly,  some  of  the  frequent  touches  of  humorous 
detail  are  fatal : — 

**  Enter  the  Duke,  Pablo,  and  Aanibal, 
Exit  the  cat,  retreating  towards  the  dark/* 

This,  and  all  this  kind  of  thing,  is  gravely  wrong  in  a  poem.  In 
Home  cases  the  phraseology  has  this  species  of  modern  familiarity 
and  curtneas ;  in  others  the  equally  distinguishable  largo  of  the 
modern  philosophic  manner,  while,  what  is  supremely  needed, 
namely,  finish,  is  what  we  in  vain  go  longing  for. 

Finally,  the  intellectual  ground-work,  or  outline,  of  the  poem  shows, 
far  too  plainly,  under  the  colouring  of  passion  and  the  movement  of 
the  story.  Since  "  Silas  llarner  "  we  have  had  no  book  from  George 
Eliot  to  which  this  criticism  would  not,  in  some  degree,  be  applicable. 
There  is  not  room  here  for  any  exhibition  of  all  the  recurring  ideas 
of  George  Eliot's  writings,  but  one  in  particular  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  prominent  since  "  Silas  Marner,'*  and  of  which  the  first 
hint  is  in  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  *  If  the  past  is  not  to  bind  us," 
said  Maggie  Tulliver,  in  answer  to  the  importunities  of  Stephen 
Guest,  "what  is p"  In  a  noticeable  and  well-remembered  review 
of  Mr.  Lecky's  "  History  of  Rationalism,"  George  Eliot  told  us  that 
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the  best  port  of  our  lives  was  made  up  of  organised  traditions 

quote  from  memory,  but  the  meaning  was  plain).    Putting  these 
things  together,  we  get  the  intellectual  ground-plan  of  the  "  Sj 
Gypsy."    Perhaps  the  illustrious  author  of  the  poem  would  re* 
the  idea  that  any  moral  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  her  re< 
writings ;  but,  assuredly,  this  moral  is  thrust  upon  us  every  wh 
in  a  way  which  implies,  if  not  intention,  very  eager  belief. 

Leaving  the  workmanship  and  the  intellectual  conception,  or  inter 
woven  moral  criticism,  of  tlio  poem,  and  coming  to  the  story,  I 
sure  of  only  echoing  what  all  the  world  will  say  when  I  call  this 
in  the  highest  degree  poetic ;  and  poetically  dramatic,  too.  I  must 
add,  and  with  emphasis,  that  the  story  seems  to  me  to  gain,  a* 
story,  by  this  mode  of  presentation — as  I  firmly  believe  14  Romola 
would  have  gained,  if  the  question  of  perfect  poetic  expression  ooulc 
hare  been  got  over.  In  other  words,  although  the  manner  of  the 
novelist  too  often  obtrudes  itself  in  the  "  Spanish  Gypsy,"  the  author 
has  told  the  story  more  affectingly,  and  with  much  more  of  truth- 
fulness and  local  colour  and  manner,  than  she  would  have  done 
if  she  had  been  writing  it  as  a  novel.  Compare,  for  example,  what 
I  think  are  among  the  very  finest  things  George  Eliot  has  eTer 
done — the  scene  between  Juan  the  troubadour,  and  the  gypsy  girls 
at  the  opening  of  book  iii.,  and  the  scene  in  which  Don  Amador 
reads  to  the  retainers  of  Don  Silva  from  "Las  Siete  Partidas  M  the 
passage  beginning  11  Et  esta  gentileza  aviene  en  tres  maneras  **  (the 
critical  reader  who  stumbles  at  the  "  et  "  must  be  informed  that  thia 
is  thirteenth  century  Spanish) — compare  these  two  scenes,  I  say 
with  the  first  scene  in  the  barber's  shop,  and  the  scene  of  the  Flo- 
rentine  joke  in  "Romola,"  and  note  how  very  much  the  author 
gains  by  assuming  the  dramatic  form.  I  have  heard  readers  of  much 
critical  ability,  and  much  poetic  and  dramatic  instinct,  too,  complain 
that  they  did  not  see  the  force  of  those  scenes  in  "  Homols,"  but  i 
must  be  an  incredibly  dull  person  that  misses  the  force  of  those 
NUN  in  the  u  Spanish  Gypsy/'  The  love-passages,  also,  are  exqui 
sitely  beautiful ;  and  in  them  again  the  author  has  gained  by  using 
the  dramatic  form.  I  dare  to  add,  that  she  has,  however,  lost  by- 
some  of  tho  (so  to  speak)  14  stage-directions."  We  don't  want  ta 
be  told  how  a  man  and  woman  of  the  type  of  Don  Silva 
Fedalina*  look  when  they  are  saying  certain  things.  We  can  feel 
pretty  sure  when  the  moment  would  be  too  sweet  and  solemn  even 
for  kissing    As  Sum  Slick  said,  "  Natur1  teaches  that  air." 

The  story  of  tho  "Spanish  Gypsy"  is  simply  this  : — Fedalma, 

*  T  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  tni§  name  before  ;  it  is  an  exquisitely 
word,  and,  I  suppose,  is  intended  to  metvn  Faith  of  tho  Soul ;  or,  more  k 
r  pfopl*  (not  to  bo  envied),  Spiritual  Fidelity, 
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Zincala,  is  lost  in  her  early  childhood,  and  brought  up  by  a  Spanish 
duchess,  Don  Silva's  mother.  As  she  grows  to  womanhood  Silva 
loves  her,  and  she  is  on  the  point  of  marrying  him  when  the  narra- 
tive opens.  But  Fedalma's  father,  Zarca,  a  gypsy  Moses,  Hiawatha,  or 
both,  devoted  to  the  regeneration  of  his  tribe,  suddenly  appears  upon 
the  scene  and  claims  his  daughter.  Will  she  marry  Don  Silva  or  go 
with  her  father,  and  be  the  priestess  of  a  new  faith  to  the  Zincali  ? 
She  decides  to  accompany  her  father.  Upon  this  Silva  renounces 
his  position  as  a  Spanish  noble  and  Christian  knight  and  becomes  a 
Zincalo.  This  implies  the  relinquishment  of  his  post  as  commander 
of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Bednuir,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  guard 
against  the  Moors  ;  but  be  is  not  aware  at  the  time  he  takes  the 
gypsy  oath,  that  Zarca  is  already  in  league  with  the  Moors  to  Uike. 
the  fortress.  Zarca  and  the  Moors,  however,  succeed  in  investing 
the  place,  and  some  noble  Spaniards,  friends  of  Silva's,  including  his 
uncle,  Father  Isidor,  are  slain.  Mad  with  remorse  and  rage,  tSilva 
ntabs  Zarca,  but  is  allowed  to  go  free.  The  poem  closes  with  the 
departure  of  Silva  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  Pope,  in  order  that 
he  may  recommence  the  career  of  a  Christian  knight,  and  the 
departure  of  Fedalma  to  begin,  as  best  she  may,  the  work  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  father,  namely,  the  regeneration  of  the  Zineali. 

One  thing  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  this  story,  that  Silva  was 
guilty,  in  so  far  as  he  was  an  apostate.  But  there  will  not  be  want- 
ing readers  who  when  asking  the  question  who  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  misery  with  which  the  narrative  overflows,  will  say,  Fedalma. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  her  past  bound  her.  But  which 
past?  When  Zarca  started  up,  she  was  pledged  by  her  "past"  to 
iSilva,  and  she  loved  him.  What  Zarca  imported  into  the  situation 
was,  as  lawyers  say,  new  matter.  The  morrow  would  have  seen 
her  married  to  Silva  ;  and  what  then,  if  Zarca  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage  with  his  gypsy  patriotism  t  All  the  future  was  dark  to 
her,  there  was  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  either  she  or 
Zarca  would  be  able  to  regenerate  the  gypsies ;  there  was  present 
actual  proof  that  she  was  essential  to  Silva,  life  of  his  life,  and  the  bond 
of  his  being.  WTiat  right  had  she  to  forsake  him?  It  is  idle  to 
discuss  this,  but  since,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there  is  distinct 
teaching  in  the  poem,  and  that  teaching  is  of  no  force  unless 
Fedalma  was,  beyond  qitcathu,  right,  it  is  perfectly  fair  and  appro- 
priate to  suggest  that  there  is  room  for  question*  It  seems  to  me  a 
little  curious  that  George  Eliot  does  not  see  that  the  same  reason 
which  made  Sephardo,  the  astrologer,  a  son  first,  and  a  Jew  after- 
wards, would  make  Fedalma  a  betrothed  woman  first  and  a  Zincala 
next. 

But  I  do  not  dwell  upon  this  point,  because  I  look  forward  to 
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another  opportunity  of  dealing  with  what  we  are  now  entitled  to 
assume  is  George  Eliot's  evangel — 

M  that  Supremo,  the  irreversible  Fart/' 


Irreversible,  no  doubt,  but — H  Supreme !  H  The  reader  must  not 
imagine  that  I  am  darting  captiously  at  a  word  here.  Not  at  all. 
George  Eliot  has  a  very  distinct  meaning,  which  is  very  distinctly 
affiliated  to  a  certain  mode  of  thought.  To  this  mode  of  thought 
may  bo  traced  the  astounding  discords  of  her  late  writings,  or  rather 
the  one  astounding  discord  which  runs  through  them. 

In  submitting  to  the  world  a  poem,  George  Eliot  is  tinder  one 
serious  disadvantage.  There  are  certain  particulars  in  which  she  is 
not  likely,  in  verse,  to  excel  her  own  prose.  Clear  and  profound 
conception,  and  emphatic,  luminous,  and  affecting  presentation  of 
character,  is  one  of  them.  The  power  of  inventing  dramatic  situa- 
tion is  another.  In  these  particulars,  the  "Spanish  Gypsy"  falls 
behind  nothing  that  this  distinguished  writer  has  done  ;  though  I  do 
not  myself  feel  that  either  Fedalma  or  Zarca  is  dramatically  presented 
to  us.  Indeed,  vivid  as  George  Eliot's  painting  of  character  always 
is,  and  profoundly  intelligent,  I  never  thought  it  dramatic.  Nor  is  it. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  books  of  George  Eliot,  character  id  always 
most  vividly  described  and  analyzed  ;  and  what  the  people  do  is,  of 
course,  in  exact  accordance  with  what  is  described;  but  none  of  them 
reveal  themselves  without  having  had  the  advantage  of  some  criti- 
cism. None  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  reveal  themselves  by  action 
only,  or  by  action  and  speech  only,  unless  the  speech  takes  a  critical 
form.  Zarca  is  shadowy,  and  Fedalina  shadowy.  But  Juan  and 
ISilva  we  understand  well  because  they  are  criticized ;  and  I  si  dor 
the  prior,  and  Hephardo  the  Jew,  we  understand  well,  because  their 
talk  is  criticism  of  a  kind  which  only  a  certain  order  of  mind  could 
produce.  Perhaps  the  finest  portions  of  the  poem  lie  in  some  of  these 
critical  or  quasi-critical  passages.  Let  us  take  "  The  Astrologer's 
Study/'  on  p.  177:— 

**  A  room  high  up  in  Abderahman's  tewcR* 
A  window  open  to  the  still  warm  eve. 
And  the  bright  disc  of  royal  Jupiter. 
Lamps  burning  low  make  little  iitmoBpherus 
Of  light  timid  the  dimness  ;  hero  and  there 
Show  hooks  and  phials,  stones  and  instruments. 
In  carved  dark-oaken  chair,  nnpillowed,  sleeps 
Itight  in  the  rays  of  Jupiter  a  small  man, 
In  skull-cap  bordered  close  with  crisp  grey  curls, 
And  loose  black  gown  showing  a  neck  and  b roast 
Protected  by  a  dim-green  amulet ; 
Pale-faced,  with  finest  nostril  wont  to  breathe 
Ethereal  passion  in  a  world  of  thought ; 
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Eyebrows  jet-black  and  firm,  yet  delicate  ; 

Beard  scant  and  grizzled  ;  mouth  shut  firm,  with  curves 

So  subtly  turned  to  meanings  exquisite, 

You  seem  to  read  them  as  you  read  a  word 

Full-vowelled,  long-descended,  pregnant — rich 

With  legacies  from  long,  laborious  lives." 

Juan's  criticism  of  himself,  on  p.  237  : — 

"  I  can  unleash  my  fancy  if  you  wish 
And  hunt  for  phantom  a :  shoot  an  airy  guess 
And  bring  down  airy  likelihood — some  lie 
Masked  cunningly  to  look  like  royal  truth 
And  cheat  the  shooter,  while  Kin-  Fact  goes  free ; 
Or  else  some  image  of  reality 
That  doubt  will  handle  and  reject  as  false, 
Ask  for  conjecture — I  can  thread  the  sky 
Like  any  swallow  ;  but,  if  you  insist 
On  knowledge  that  would  guide  a  pair  of  feet 
Right  to  Bedmor,  across  the  Moorish  bounds, 
A  mule  that  dreams  of  stumbling  over  stones 
Is  better  stored*" 

And,  assuredly,  I  must  not  omit  the  study  of  the  character  of  Silva 

himself,  on  pp,  68 — 70 : — 

44  A  man  of  high- wrought  strain,  fastidious 
In  his  acceptance,  dreading  all  delight 
That  speedy  diea  and  turns  to  carrion  : 
His  senses  much  exacting,  deep  instilled 
With  keen  imagination's  difficult  needs  ;— 
Like  strong-limbed  monsters  studded  o'er  with  eyes, 
Their  hunger  checked  by  overwhelming  vision, 
Or  that  fierce  lion  in  symbolic  dream 
Snatched  from  the  ground  by  winga  and  new -en  do  wed 
With  a  man's  thought-propelled  relenting  heart. 
Silya  was  both  the  lion  and  the  man  ; 
First  hesitating  shrank,  then  fiercely  sprang, 
Or  having  sprung,  turned  pallid  at  his  deed 
And  loosed  the  prize,  paying  his  blood  for  nought 
A  nature  half- transformed,  with  qualities 
That  oft  bewrayed  each  other,  elements 
Not  blent  but  struggling,  breeding  strange  effects, 
Passing  the  reckoning  of  his  friends  or  foes. 
Haughty  and  generous,  grave  and  passionate  \ 
With  tidal  moments  of  devoutcst  awe, 
Sinking  anon  to  furthest  ebb  of  doubt ; 
Deliberating  ever,  till  the  sting 
Of  a  recurrent  ardour  made  him  rush 
Eight  against  reasons  that  himself  had  drilled 
And  mars  hulled  painfully.    A  spirit  framed 
Too  proudly  special  for  obedience, 
Too  subtly  pondering  for  mastery  : 
Born  of  a  goddess  with  a  mortal  aire, 
Heir  of  flesh-fettered,  weak  divinity, 
Doonvgiftod  with  long  resonant  consciousness 
And  perilous  heightening  of  the  sentient  soul 
But  look  less  curiously  i  life  itself 
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May  not  express  us  all,  may  leave  the  wont 
And  the  best  too,  like  tunes  in  mechanism 
Never  awaked.   In  various  catalogues 
Objects  stand  variously." 

There  is  only  one  living  mind  which  could  have  given  us  poetico- 
psychological  studies  of  human  character  like  these.  There  is  no 
comparison  in  range  of  faculty  between  such  a  mind  and  John 
Clare's.  Is  it  not  strange,  and  almost  pathetic,  that  an  uncultivated 
peasant  could  sing,  and  touch  us  with  music,  as  no  speech  could ; 
and  yet  that  a  highly-cultivated  mind  like  George  Eliot's  should 
almost  overwhelm  our  judgment  by  the  richness  and  volume  of  what 
it  pours  forth  in  the  name  of  song  ;  and  yet  that  we  are  compelled  to 
say  the  bird-note  is  missing  ? 

Matthew  Browne. 

P.S. — It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  unwelcome  Alexandrines 
above  quoted  are  the  outcome  of  any  scrutiny,  for  the  time  has  been 
short.  But,  hurriedly  turning  over  the  leaves  in  reading  the  proof, 
my  eye  catches  three  more — two  on  page  273  : — 

"  That  strove  against  her  anguish,  eyes  that  seemed  a  soul"  .... 
"  He  must  be  conqueror ;  be  monarch  of  his  lot." 

And,  on  p.  221,— 

"  Through  multitudinous  compression  of  stored  sense.*' 

It  may  be  added,  that  readers  of  the  "Spanish  Gypsy"  will  re- 
cognize in  its  pages  some  of  the  mottoes  of  chapters  in  "  Felix  Holt." 


LAY  WORK  EN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 


"  T  AM  very  far  from  disparaging,"  said  a  clerical  speaker 
A  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union,  "the 
office  of  laymen  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  It  is  the  high  prero- 
native  of  the  laity  to  ikteu  and  to  obn/."  The  immediate  references 
of  the  words  was  to  the  question  whether  laynien  should  or  should 
not  elect,  or  be  elected  as,  representatives  in  diocesan  synods,  and 
I  have  no  wish  to  strain  them  beyond  their  natural  meaning  as 
uttered  in  that  connexion.  It  will  hardly  be  questioned,  however, 
that  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  the  words  I  have  italicised, 
LI  one  which,  uttered  or  unuttered,  often  influences  the  feelings 
and  the  actions  of  a  large  section  of  the  clergy,  that  it  embodies 
that  which,  if  not  the  very  essence,  is  yet  the  most  prominent  among 
the  accidents,  of  the  system  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we 
must  continue  to  call  Sacerdotalism.  It  asserts  not  only  that  some 
men  are  called  and  sent  to  do  a  special  work  as  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  ministers  of  the  word,  shepherds  of  men's  souls,  but  that  it 
is  theirs  as  by  divine  right  (certain  words  as  to  '*  lording  it  over 
(rod's  heritage,"  and  certain  acts  of  the  "  whole  multitude  T'  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  being  apparently  forgotten)  to  settle  all  questions 
as  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Church,  that  the 
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laity  are  bound  to  accept  whatever  activities,  or  limitations 
activity,  the  clergy  may  think  proper  to  assign  to  them,  that 
is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  exclude  them  from  any  share  but 

most  subordinate,  in  the  government  of  the  society  of  which 
are  members,  that  all  that  we  include  under  the  generic  title  of 
prophetical  office  of  the  Church,  preaching,  exhortation,  direc 
confession,  and  the  like,  lies  altogether  outside  the  sphere  of  t 
capacity.    When  attempts  are  made  by  laymen  to  enter  on 
work  of  this  kind  they  are  met  by  suspicion,  coldness,  antagonism 
The  spirit  of  the  "  Conventicle  "  and  the  "  Five  Miles  "  Acta  < 
lingers  among  us.    When  their  severity  was  mitigated  in  1812 
the  Act  52  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  a  penalty  of  £20  was  imposed  on  any 
who  even  in  his  own  private  house  should  assemble  more  tha 
twenty  persons  for  the  purpose  of  worship.    The  Act  might  i 
be  often  enforced,  but  it  remained  as  a  formidable  weapon  ready 
be  brought  into  the  field  whenever  it  was  wanted,  and  thereic 
sufficiently  effective  to  deter  men  from  its  infringement.    In  count 
parishes  it  was  actually  enforced  by  high-and-dry  rectors  again. 
Evangelical  noblemen  and  gentlemen.    Even  Mr.  Wilberforce 
threatened  with  it.    When  Lord  Shaftesbury  brought  in  a  bill 
repeal  this  penal  enactment  it  was  opposed  by  Lord  Derby, 
Carnarvon,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  carried,  on  the  m* 
for  its  being  committed,  by  a  majority  of  one. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  were  not 
with  the  dead  level  of  the  Church  life  of  the  eighteenth  centi 
should  seek,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  bring  the  devotion  and  abtli 
of  laymen  into  fuller  action.    It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  most 
those  who  have  been  prominent  in  what  are  known  as  the  E1 
gelical  and  Catholic  revivals,  that  they  have  in  various  ways,  wi 
more  or  less  system,  worked  in  this  direction*    Young  men  ha1 
been  led  to  give  their  services  as  district- visitors  or  turn-licr* 
Sunday-schools,  and  having  once  begun,  have  carried  their  1 
on  through  all  the  successive  stages  of  an  eminent  professional  cai 
Men  of  business  have  made  themselves  useful  as  treasurers,  audita: 
committee-men  for  religious  societies  or  parochial  charities, 
relieved  the  clergy  from  some  portion  of  the  drudgery  of  **i 
tables/'  which  almost  inevitably  falls  upon  them.    Noblemen,  mem 
bers  of  Parliament,  and  others  have  advocated  the  cause  of  miaai 
or  schools,  or  charities,  on  metropolitan  or  provincial  platform*, 
far  as  this  went  it  was  well.    But  most  thoughtful  minds  felt  thai 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.     It  left  many  of  the  highest  forma 
Christian  work  neglected.     It  utilised  the  lower,  not  the  nobl 
powers  of  those  whose  services  it  enlisted.    It  lacked  system  an 
organization,  and  tended  to  sporadic,  spasmodic  efforts  on  the  ow 
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side,  to  conventional  rhetoric  and  mere  accountant's  work  on  the 
other. 

Various  schemes  have  accordingly  heen  propounded  from  time  to 
time,  as  calculated  to  supply  what  was  thus  defective.  Those  who 
held  (as  I  think,  rightly)  that  though  unpaid  labour  might  be  the 
nobler  form  of  service,  payment  did  not  of  necessity  vitiate  the 
work  done,  and  was  allowable  with  lay  as  well  as  clerical  workers, 
set  up  societies  which  aimed  at  organizing  it.  The  London  City 
Mission  sent  its  agents  working  on  what  was  looked  on  as  the  basis 
of  a  Protestant  Evangelical  Christianity,  alwa}Ts  in  avowed  inde- 
pendence of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  Establishment,  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  in  scarcely  concealed  opposition  to  them.  The  Scripture 
Headers  Association,  with  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  parochial 
system,  has  sent  men  at  the  request  of  the  clergy  to  work  under 
them  in  reading  and  talking  to  the  poor,  with  a  much  narrower  and 
more  defined  sphere  of  activity  than  the  City  missionaries.  Schemes, 
more  or  less  elaborate,  have  been  brought  forward  by  Arehdeaeoa 
Hale  and  others,  and  discussed  in  Convocation,  for  the  revival  of  the 
sub-diaconate,  or  of  an  order  of  u  lectors,"  who  were  to  differ  from 
the  elergy  in  being  permitted  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  trade 
or  otherwise,  whose  character  was  not  to  have  the  note  of  indelibility 
supposed  to  bo  attached  to  Holy  Orders  strictly  so  called,  but  who 
might  be  allowed  to  help  in  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Church, 
reading  prayers  or  lessons,  doing  much  of  the  work  that  now  falls  on 
curates.  Others  again,  from  Archdeacon  Hare  to  Bishop  Selwyn, 
have  urged,  rather  as  a  means  than  an  end,  the  revival  of  diocesan 
synods,  in  which  laymen  were  to  sit  as  representatives  elected  by  the 
laity.  Some  have  even  urged  their  admission  within  the  walls  of  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  itself,  in  the  fond  hope  that  Convocation  might 
then  become  something  more  than  the  simtthermn  of  a  synod,  and 
arrive  at  some  other  result  than  the  three  days'  talk,  the  wilderness 
of  amendments,  and  the  inevitable  prorogation  with  which  we  have 
become  familiar.  By  some,  indeed,  as  the  opening  quotation  of  this 
paper  will  have  shown,  even  the  mildest,  of  these  proposals  has  been 
regarded  with  suspicion  as  the  "thin  end"  of  the  wedge  of  lay 
encroachment  on  the  sacred,  inalienable  prerogatives  of  the  clepgy. 
Its  authors  have  been  reminded  that  they  have  against  them  all  the 
weight  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  precedent 
in  the  great  conciliar  ages  for  the  presence  of  others  than  bishops 
at  general  councils,  and  none  at  all  for  that  of  others  than  bishops 
and  presbyters  at  provincial  synods,  Considerations  of  expediency, 
edification,  the  hope  of  bridging  over  the  widening  chasm  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  between  the  Church  and  the  nation, 
have  been  looked  on  as  unworthy  concessions  to  the  lawlessness 
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of  the  age.  "  It  is  the  high  prerogative  of  the  laity  to  listen  and 
obey." 

Two  associations  of  comparatively  very  recent  origin  call  for  more 
special  notice.  It  will  hardly  be  thought  necessary  that  we  should  add, 
as  a  third,  the  so-called  revival  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  include 
in  our  survey  of  lay  Church-work  in  England  the  mummeries  of 
Brother  Ignatius  and  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  bankrupt  establish- 
ment at  Norwich.  Of  that,  with  its  "  infant  Samuel,"  and  its  brother 
Stanislaus,  and  its  many  scandals,  we  may  well  say, 

"  Non  ragionamm'  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

The  two  which  have  more  claim  to  consideration  as  regards  both 
the  idea  on  which  each  is  based  and  the  work  which  has  been  actually 
done,  are  (1)  the  Guild  of  St.  Alban's,  and  (2)  the  Association  of  Lay 
Helpers  in  the  Diocese  of  London.  Even  these,  indeed,  call  for 
notice  less  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  their  operations  than  be- 
cause they  are  fair  representative  types  of  the  two  modes  of 
organization  applicable  to  lay  work ;  one,  the  revival  of  Mediaeval 
forms,  and  phrases,  and  modes  of  thought ;  the  other  seeking  to  make 
the  most  of  what  it  finds,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our  own  time  by 
reproducing  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity,  rather  than  by  tying 
itself  to  the  forms  of  the  Apostolic,  still  less  of  any  later  age. 

I.  The  constitut  ions  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Alban's*  are  elaborate  enough, 
eighty-three  in  number,  filling  fifty  pages.  They  provide,*as  paper 
constitutions  usually  do,  for  indefinite  growth,  and  contemplate  the 
expansion  of  the  Guild  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  churches  in  communion  with  her.  They  con- 
siderately concede  to  any  provincial  synod  or  general  Council  (!)  in 
future  years,  the  right  to  alter  or  annul  them.  They  divide  England 
into  provinces,  each  under  its  own  Provincial.  They  admit  members 
through  the  several  grades  of  Probationers,  Fellows,  Brothers;  place 
them  under  the  government  of  a  Warden  and  a  Provost,  with  power 
to  hold  courts,  reprieve,  sentence,  suspend,  or  expel ;  and  arrange 
for  the  establishment  of  Sisterhoods,  wearing  a  distinct  dress,  and 
living  together  for  works  of  mercy.  Even  the  Brothers  are  to  wear 
a  uniform  habit  at  all  meetings  of  the  Guild,  and  on  such  other  occasions 
as  the  Provost  may  direct.  The  Guild  is  defined  as  consisting  of 
"  Lay  Communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  all  Churches 
in  connexion  with  her."  Clergymen  are  admitted  only  (as  laymen 
may  be  who  do  not  desire  a  closer  union)  as  Associates.  Its  general 
objects  are  defined  as  follows : — 

*  It  is  well  to  guard  against  a  natural,  and  probably  general  misapprehension,  by 
stating  that  the  Guild  has  absolutely  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  church  of  the 
time  name  in  Baldwin's  Gardens. 
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To  maintain  and  spread  the  Catholic  Faith, 
4*  2.  To  oppose  Latitudinarianism,  Rationalism,  and  Infidelity. 
"  8.  To  support  the  independence  of  the  English  Church,  that  she  may 
be  free  from  the  interference  of  the  State  in  purely  spiritual  matters,  and 
from  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

41  4.  To  revive  and  maintain  a  religious  observance  of  the  Sacraments 
and  offices  of  the  Church. 

"  5.  To  assist  the  Clergy  in  Parochial  and  Mission  Work. 
*'  6.  To  encourage  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  charity ,  to  carry  on 
works  of  mercy,  and  to  promote  Unity. 

"  The  Bpbcial  Works  of  the  Guild  at  present  are  : — Choir  Duties,  Night 
Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  Youths'  Societies  or  Clubs,  Guilds  for  Children, 
Visiting  the  Sick  and  Needy,  Reverent  and  Christian  Burial  of  the  Dead, 
Sisterhood  Duties  of  all  kinds." 

And,  for  the  lay  members,  besides  the  general  duties  of  devotions 
at  fixed  times,  and  the  dedication  of  at  least  one- tenth  of  their  annual 
income  to  the  service  of  God,  work  is  sketched  out  under  various 
heads,  the  enumeration  of  which,  if  not  absolutely  exhaustive,  must 
be  allowed  to  possess  considerable  width  and  variety,  and  to  recog- 
nise the  principle  of  finding  work  for  each  according  to  the 
diversity  of  gifts.  As  suggestive  of  many  modes  of  useful  labour  to 
those  who  may  not  feel  drawn  towards  a  closer  association  with  the 
Guild,  it  seems  worth  while  to  reprint  it. 

*'  Heads  of  Practical,  Work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  various  Members 
of  the  Guild  as  they  may  have  Opportunity. 

"!  Visiting,  (a)  The  Heathen,  (A)  The  Distressed,  (c)  The  Sick. 
(d)  The  Fallen,  (e)  Communicants.  {/)  Parents  of  School  Children. 
(</)  Candidates  for  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Holy  Communion,  Marriage. 
(A)  Those  lately  Baptized,  Confirmed,  Recovered  from  Sickness,  Escaped 
from  Fire,  Accidents,  &c.  (i)  Falnilies  where  one  is  lately  deceased,  (j) 
Hospitals.  (k\  Gaols.  (I)  Workhouses,  (m)  Penitentiaries.  (71)  For  the 
Distribution  of  Tracts,  Alms,  (o)  To  Collect  and  Canvass  for  Pious  Pur- 
poses,   (p)  Fellow-Guildsmen  in  Distress  or  Sickness. 

"2,  Teaching  in  Schools,  (a)  Day.  (A)  Night.  Infant,  Ordinary, 
Adult,  Sunday,  Industrial,  Ragged,  Reformatory ;  Servants'  Training. 

11  8.  Literary  Work,  (a)  Composition,  (b)  Translation,  (c)  Editing. 
(d)  Drawing  up  Reports  and  Addresses,  (e)  Conducting  Correspondence. 
If)  Office  of  Librarian,  (</)  Reading  with  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders, 
(h)  Tuition,    (i)  Private  Study. 

"  4.  Ecclesiology.  (a)  Collecting  Notes*  (A)  Making  Original  Draw- 
ings— Architecture,  Arrangement,  Church  Plate,  Stained  Glass,  Coloured 
Decoration,  Ornamental  Metal- work. 

"  5*  Drawing  and  Painting,  (a)  Dluminating  Books.  (A)  Decorating 
— Churches,  Oratories,  (tr)  Religious  Works — Original,  Copies,  (d)  Glass 
Painting. 

11  6.  Music,  (a)  Theoretical — Composing,  Editing,  Adapting.  (6)  Prac- 
tical— In  the  Church,  in  the  Choir,  as  Organist,  in  Oratory,  Concerts  for 
the  Poor. 

11  7-  Tbx  Pboduction  of  Books  and  Periodicals,  (a)  Printing — Com* 
vol.  vm.  ])  D 
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posing.  Press  Work,  Correcting  for  the  Press,  (b)  Binding*  (c)  Litho- 
graphy.   I/O  Engraving — On  Wood,  on  Metal. 

**  8.  Church  Building,  &g.  («)  Making  Designs,  (h)  Carving,  (r) 
Working  Altar  Cloths,  Vestments,  Palls,  Banners* 

M  9.  BtmiAiiS.  («)  Arranging  and  Conducting,  (b)  Attending — of  Mem- 
bers, of  theFoor;  as  the  Choir,  (c)  Managing  Burial  Clubs.  (<f)  Tending 
Churchyards  and  Cemeteries,    (c)  Designing  Memorials  to  the  Departed. 

"  10.  Employing  anij  Fhocurikg  Work  fob  (a)  Distressed  Persons. 
(/')  School  Children,  (<■)  Penitent  Women,  (</)  Youths  in  Guild  Societies 
and  Clubs. 

"11,  Organizing  and  Assisting  to  Work  (a)  Clothing  Clubs,  (h)  Penny 
Banks,  (r)  Book  Clubs,  (</)  Parochial  Libraries,  (e)  Beading  Rooms. 
(/)  Bible,  Prayer  Book,  and  Tract  Depots,  (p)  Depots  for  Religious 
Works.  (A)  Societies  for  Discovering  and  Believing  the  Distressed* 
(?)  Church  Building  and  Endowment  Societies*  (j)  Missionary  Societies. 
(k) .  Orphan  Houses,  (/)  Dispensaries,  (m)  Reformatory  Schools,  (w) 
Penitentiaries —  Refuges,  Houses  of  Amendment,  (a)  Clubs  for  Young 
Workmen*  (^)  Dormitories,  (q)  Schools — Existing.  Required,  (r)  Meet- 
ings for  Foreign  Missions,  Home  Missions*  Church  Defence*  (*)  Sewing 
Classes.  (/)  Soup  Kitchens.  («)  Mothers'  Meetings,  (w)  Penny  Readings. 
(jt)  Dinners  for  Destitute  and  Sick. 

44  12.  Public  Bfieakino.  (a)  In  Friendly  Meetings.  (A)  In  Hostile 
Meetings. 

*•  13.  Lectttrjes.  (a)  To  Artisans,  (b)  To  the  Young,  (c)  Against  Atheism 
and  Infidelity. 

14 14,  Devotional  Assistance,  (a)  Regular  and  Reliable.  Attendance — 
At  Church,  in  the  Oratory,  (b)  ReadinesB  to  Receive  the  Holy  Communion 
with  the  Sick,  (c)  Acting  as  Sponsors  for  the  Children  of  the  Poor. 
(d)  Promoting  Religious  Retreats  and  Devotional  Exercises,  (r)  Confirma- 
tion Classes,  (/)  Bible  Classes,  (y)  Serving  at  the  Altar,  (h)  Acting  as 
Sacristan,    (t)  Attendant  at  Font. 

Ml&  Active  Assistance,  (a)  Writing  Letters,  (b)  Transacting  Bnsi- 
neefi.  M  Keeping  Accounts  for — (d)  Giving  Professional  Advice  to — the 
Clergy,  the  Poor.  Religious  and  Charitable  Societies.  {<)  Collecting  Funds 
for  the  Distressed. 

11  lft,  Nmsrv;  mi;  Skk  Poor.  [a)  In  Hospitals.  (h)  Convalescent 
Homes.    (/  )  Tbrir  ovm  Houses.,    (J)  Assisting  to  Train  Nurses, 

n  17.  Hospitality,  (a)  To  Travelling  Brethren,  (b)  To  Poor  Clergy, 
(c)  To  Foreign  Churchmen,    (d)  Receiving  and  Educating  Orphans. 

"  Axii  WHATSOEVER  ELSE  MAY  TEND  TO  PROMOTE  TTIE  GlOHV  OF 

the  Most  High." 

A  Directory  of  the  Guild  for  1867 — 8  enables  us  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  operations.  There  are,  it  would  seem, 
besides  the  Provost  and  the  Warden,  6  Provincials,  13  Masters  and 
Assistant-Master*,  : 4  Brethrm,  IVUotos,  33  Probationers,  52  Male 
and  Female  Lay  Associates,  150  Church  Associates  (including  the 
Hi  shop  of  Dunedin  and  Bishop  Toaser),  40  Scattered  Lay  Associates 
(male  and  female),  and  32  Members  of  Associated  Guilds.  I  am  in- 
formed that  about  70  names  have  been  added  in  various  ways  since  the 
publication  of  this  list.  The  Monthly  Paper  of  the  Guild  which  bears 
"  Church  Work"  as  its  chief  title,  has  been  in  circulation  for  twelve 
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years.  It  indicates  the  existence  of  Brotherhoods  of  various  kinds 
in  different  parts  of  England,  of  St,  Peter  at  Exeter,  of  St,  Barnabas 
at  Leeds,  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Newcastle.  There  are  Members  and 
Associates  working  in  New  Zealand,  Madras,  and  other  British 
possessions.  We  read  of  an  order  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  the  Prior 
of  which  proposes  to  revive  the  M  friar  "  life,  the  life  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  in  its  completeness. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  single  out  many  features  of  the  action 
of  this  Guild,  and  its  associated  Brotherhoods,  as  subjects  either  for 
ridicule  or  declamation.  The  contrast  between  the  vastnoss  of  con- 
ception and  the  poverty  of  results,  the  tendency  to  masquerade  the 
activities  of  the  ^nineteenth  century  under  the  names,  circumstances, 
and  dress  of  the  thirteenth,  are  calculated,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
provoke  a  smile.  The  presence,  on  the  other,  of  the  names  of  leading 
"Ritualists,"  Dr,  Littledale,  Mr.  Gresley,  Mr.  Nugee,  among  the 
Clerical  Associates,  the  stress  laid  upon  the  duty  of  "  freeing  the 
Church  from  the  influence  of  the  State,"  of  "  opposing  Latitudina- 
rianism  as  well  as  Rationalism  and  Infidelity,  upon  the  "  restora- 
tion of  reverent  Ritual,"  such  as  "  has  given  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Philip,  Clerkenwell,  *  that  truly  Christian  appearance  which  so 
distinguishes  it  from  the  surrounding  sister  Churches  of  Islington," 
the  prominent  place  assigned  in  Church  Work,  to  "  working  altar 
cloths  and  Vestments" — all  this  might  supply  material  for  declama- 
tion against  the  Guild,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme  which  aims 
at  bringing  back  Mediaeval  Romanism  upon  the  Protestantism  of 
England.  The  Clergy  might  be  called  on  to  denounce  it  as 
dangerous,  Bishops  urged  to  do  the  "something"  for  which 
alarmists  always  clamour,  to  stop  its  progress,  young  men  warned 
against  any  kind  of  connexion  with  it.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  my 
place  among  the  sneerers  or  denouncers.  I  can  well  believe  that  it 
bflti  unlisted  many  laymrn  in  active  service  which  has  been  fruitful  in 
good  for  themselves  and  others.  I  find  nothing  in  its  constitution,  or 
mode  of  action,  which  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  freedom  that 
may  legitimately  be  claimed  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England- 
It  is  right  to  add,  as  more  direct  evidence,  that  the  formal  statement 
of  the  objects  of  the  Guild  includes  a  protest  against  "  the  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,"  as  well  as  against  the  interference  of 
the  State,  that  the  language  in  which  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  spoken 
is  free,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  from  the  admixture  of  distinctively  Romish 
phraseology,  that  the  action  of  the  Guild  and  its  Brotherhoods  in 
undertaking  decent  and  reverent  burial  for  the  poor,  while  aiming 
at  "imparting  to  them  a  character  of  cheerful  faith  and  hope," 

*  The  passage  refers  to  the  state  of  St,  Philip's  under  its  late  incumbent*  the  Rev. 
W.  K.  Wroth, 
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"  laying  the  dead  to  rest  with  the  voice  of  solemn  song  and  praise, 
and  with  the:  sign  of  salvation  upon  coffin  and  pall,M*  &Ml  BUri 
ostensibly  contemplate  any  direct  revival  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead, 
ntill  less  any  assertion  of  the  Romish  doctrine  which  was  at  onoe  a 
development  and  a  corruption  of  that  primitive  practice. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  in  the  constitution  and  action  of  the 
Guild  of  St-  Alban*s  which  call  for  notice,  as  at  least  somewhat  hazard- 
ous in  themselves,  and  likely,  should  its  operations  ever  be  much  ex- 
tended, to  be  productive  of  serious  evils.  (1)  Although  it  is  formally 
stated  that  the  members  of  the  Guild  "  owe  obedience  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  especially  when  acting  with  his  clergy  in  Synod," 
(especially,  i.e.,  when  a  condition  is  ,  /,  ./,.,/,  f/fr  fulfilment  of  which  u 
surs  to  be  exceptional  and  remote,)  there  is  no  trace  of  any  desire  to 
place  the  action  of  the  Guild  in  any  degree  under  Episcopal  sanction 
or  guidance.  Its  members  may  work  independently  of  the  Bishop  ; 
they  are  sent,  and  are  removable,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  Provost. 
Though  they  profess  to  work  "  under  the  direction  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,"  and  naturally  gather  round  the 
churches  of  such  clergymen  as  sympathize  with  them,  yet  there  are 
many  modes  of  action  pointed  out  by  them  which  might  be  carried  on 
irrespective  of  such  sanction,  and  without  the  safeguard,  where  it  was 
wanting,  of  the  approval  of  the  Ordinary.  (2)  This  independence 
of  Episcopal  authority  tends,  it  would  seem,  to  go  further.  The 
members  of  the  Guild  are  pledged  to  take  a  definite  line  on  most  of 
the  great  questions  that  affect  the  relations  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  State,  on  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal,  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  National  and  Colonial  Churches,  on  the  Law  of  Divorce, 
on  Marriage  with  a  deceased  Wife's  Sister.  But  these  are  the  very 
questions  on  which  the  most  thoughtful  and  well -balanced  minds 
among  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  find  it  impossible  to  arrive  at 
entire  agreement,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Guild  directs  the  action 
of  its  members  against  the  Bishops  whose  judgment  on  these  matters 
it  disapproves,  rallies  round  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  at  every  stage 
of  his  proceedings,  and,  in  its  Monthly  Paper,  attacks  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  language  as  unseemly  as  that  which  usually  characterizes 
religious  newspapers.  (3)  It  is  obvious  that  this  union  of  indepen- 
dence of  action,  and  strong  assertion  of  what  are  called  Church 
principles,  and  "revival  of  Catholic  ritual/1  may  make  the  Guild  rather 
a  troublesome  body,  even  in  the  parishes  where  its  members  have 

*  This  seems,  as  in  many  similar  associations  in  Italy  and  Spain,  to  be  a  specially 
favourite  form  of  activity.  It  deserves,  I  think,  within  duo  limits,  all  sympathy  and 
respect,  aa  a  protest  on  the  one  side  against  the  tasteless  and  heartless  routine  -which  wo 
have  allowed  undertaken  to  establish  with  an  undisputed  sovereignty  in  the  burial  of 
the  rich ;  and,  on  the  other,  against  the  moan  brutality  which  too  often  accompanies  the 
burial  of  the  poor. 
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rendered  most  effective  service.  They  have  brought,  e.g.,  under  one 
Incumbent  the  work  and  worship  of  the  parish  to  their  own  standard. 
Another  comes  who  belongs  to  a  different  school,  or  to  a  different 
shade  of  opinion  and  practice  in  the  same.  Instead  of  finding  laymen 
willing  to  work  heartily  with  him,  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
concerted  action,  like  that  of  a  Trades'  Union.  Pressure  is  put  upon 
him  to  keep  up  vestments,  lights,  incense,  and  the  like ;  and  on  his 
hesitating  or  refusing,  he  is  threatened  with  a  general  strike.  It 
becomes  a  point  of  honour  with  the  Brothers,  even  if  no  orders  are 
issued  from  the  Provost,  to  stick  close  together,  and  the  Incumbent 
finds  himself  with  an  empty  choir,  and,  it  may  be,  with  deserted 
night  schools  and  unvisited  poor. 

I  may  seem  to  have  dwelt  at  too  great  length  on  the  rules  and 
working  of  an  association  which  is  after  all  obscure  and  unimportant. 
But,  as  has  been  said,  it  supplies  a  type  of  what  a  numerous  and  active 
section  of  the  Church  contemplate  in  the  direction  of  lay  work.  It 
has  grown  and  spread  through  many  parts  of  England,  and  appears 
to  have  considerable  vitality.  Some  examination  of  it  was  necessary 
in  order  that  we  might  better  appreciate  the  character  and  claims  of 
the  body  which  I  have  selected  as  the  representative  example  on  the 
other  side. 

II.  The  Association  of  Lay  Helpers  for  the  Diocese  of  London  is  of 
more  recent  origin  than  the  Guild.  It  took  its  rise  in  1H65  as  one  of 
the  outgrowths  of  the  noble  movement  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Fund.  It  was  organized  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Erskine  Knollys, 
one  of  the  Bishop's  chaplains.  It  numbers  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  lay  members.  It  works  entirely  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishop,  and  its  main  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  parochial  system  by 
distributing  lay  help  to  the  incumbents  who  most  need  it*  It  does 
not  affect  the  titles  or  other  characteristics  of  mediaeval  work.  It  is 
directed  by  a  working  committee  of  clerical  and  lay  members.  It 
draws  its  members  from  men  of  all  classes  and  all  parties ;  having 
on  its  register  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Guild 
of  St.  Alban's,  who  have  come  with  hearty  loyalty  and  been  received 
without  distrust,  and  men  like  Mr.  Cadman,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  Mr. 
Oakley,  Mr.  Kempe,  who  are  as  far  as  possible  from  any  sympathy 
with  the  so-called  Ritualistic  school.  If  it  does  not  map  out  the 
various  spheres  of  activity  in  which  laymen  can  exercise  their  office 
and  ministry  in  the  Church  of  God  with  the  minuteness  of  the  Guild, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  what  it  does  specify  furnishes  ample  scope 
for  all  "  diversities  of  gifts  "  and  varieties  of  individual  character. 
The  range  of  work  thus  suggested  is  as  follows  : — 

H  I.  Sunday  Worx. 
H  U  Teaching  or  superintendence  of  Sunday  Hehools,  seeking  out  children 
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who  do  not  go  to  School,  cond acting  Special  Morning  Services  for  younger 
children,  also  Evening  Services  for  children  generally. 

M  2,  Conducting  Bible  Classes  for  young  men,  also  classes  for  children  or 
others  held  at  the  teacher's  own  house. 

44  S.  Systematically  visiting  the  poor  and  sick  for  religious  conversation 
and  instruction,  both  at  their  own  homes  and  at  Hospitals  and  Workhouae 
Infirmaries, 

"  *4.  Conducting  or  assisting  at  services  for  the  poor  in  School  and 
Mission  Rooms,  and  in  the  open  air. 

"  *5.  Attending  and  taking  part  at  religious  discussions  among  the 
working  classes. 

41 6.  Distributing  tracts  in  the  streets  and  parks,  and  also  from  house  to 
house, 

"  7.  Assisting  at  Church  Services  as  members  of  choirs,  by  reading  the 
Lessons,  or  by  attending  to  the  comfortable  seating  of  the  poor. 

11  8.  Seeking  out  the  unbaptized,  encouraging  the  nowly-confirmod  to 
come  to  Holy  Communion,  inducing  the  poor  to  attend  Church. 

"  EL  Evening  Work. 

1.  Teaching  in  Night  and  Bagged  Schools. 
"  2.  Management  of  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Youths1  Institutes,  assist- 
ance  at  popular  Lectures,  Penny  Headings,  and  other  means  of  recreation. 

"8*  Attendance  at  Penny  Banks,  Clothing  Funds,  and  School  and 
Parochial  Libraries. 

•*  4.  Visiting  the  poor,  either  generally  or  in  a  denned  district,  the  fami- 
lies in  which  shall  be  considered  especially  under  the  care  of  the  visitor. 

*•  *5,  Assisting  in  and  conducting  Services  in  School  and  Mission 
Booms,  and  the  open  air. 

''6.  Assisting  in  Church  Services  as  above,  also  practising  Church  and 
School  Choirs. 

«  m.  Day  Work. 
1  1.  Visiting  the  poor  and  sick  as  above, 

"  2.  Collecting  and  canvassing  for  Funds  for  Parochial  and  Misaitn 
purposes. 

"  &  Acting  as  Secretaries  to  Parochial  Institutions  and  Religious  and 
Charitable  Societies. 

u IV,  General  Woek, 

"  Endeavouring  by  personal  influence  and  exertions  to  further  the  cansi? 
of  Lay  Agency,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  already  labouring  in 
the  work,  and  encourage  others  to  follow  their  example." 

It  is  added  that  the  work  thus  suggested  is  to  be  done  with  the 
sanction,  and  under  the  direction  of,  the  parochial  clergy,  and  that 
those  sections  to  which  an  asterisk  (*)  is  prefixed  require  the  xpecurf 
sanction  of  the  Bishop. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  Church 'ft 
work  in  London,  that  this  represents  but  a  very  small  section  of  what 
is  done  by  laymen.  If  it  affected  the  same  organization  as  the  Guild, 
it  too  might  seem  to  be  diminutive,  almost  microscopic,  in  the  range 
of  its  activity.  But  the  mode  in  which  the  Association  has  started 
on  its  course  and  thus  far  grown  is,  I  believe,  encouraging.  The 
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usual  machinery  of  an  organizing  secretary,  the  committee  of  Nuble 
and  Right  Reverend  and  Honourable  names,  the  big  meeting,  the 
impassioned  rhetoric  of  the  platform,  the  flourish  of  trumpets  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  these  have  been  laid  aside  with  the  same 
simplicity  and  moderation  which  rejected  the  adscititious  attractions 
of  mediaeval  nomenclature,  for  the  quieter,  slower,  and,  I  trust,  surer 
work  of  gathering  workers  by  twos  or  threes  as  they  were  willing  to 
come  in,  bringing  them  into  contact  with  each  other,  holding  con- 
ferences on  practical  questions,  such  as  the  work  of  Sunday  schools, 
youths'  institutes,  evening  classes  for  young  men,  and  the  like.  The 
number  of  such  recruits,  ready  for  actual  work  or  already  engaged  in 
it,  has  steadily  increased.  Among  those  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact  as  students  in  the  Theological  Department  or  the  Evening 
Classes  of  King's  College,  London,  I  have  found  many  who  wel- 
comed the  opening  for  work  thus  presented  to  them.  In  proportion 
as  it  becomes  more  widely  known,  it  will,  we  may  hope,  grow  with 
an  accelerated  rate.* 

There  remains,  however,  the  question  which  this  Association  hardly 
as  yet  attempts  to  answer,  how  this  lay  activity  may  best  be  organized 
and  recognised  ;  what  names  and  functions  should  be  assigned  to  the 
paid  or  unpaid  labourers  who  are  needed,  if  the  Church  is  to  cope 
with  the  great  masses  of  poverty,  vice,  heathenism,  which  lie  around 
her.  The  favourite  scheme  of  many,  as  has  been  said  already  in  this 
paper,  is  to  fall  back  upon  the  precedents  of  former  ages,  and  to  re- 
institute  an  order  of  Sub-deacons  or  of  Readers.  In  a  paper  of 
Suggestions  by  Archdeacon  Hale  (written  in  1850,  and  roprinted  in 
the  collected  edition  of  his  Charges),  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  special 
form  of  ordination  for  them,  without  imposition  of  hands.  They  are 
to  be  examined  in  Scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  not 
in  Latin  or  Greek.  They  are  not  to  baptize  or  assist  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Holy  Communion,  or  solemnize  marriage,  but  they  may 
read  prayers,  catechize,  bury  the  dead,  and  preach  in  any  oratory  or 
place  licensed  for  public  worship.  The  plan  thus  suggested  has  been 
formally  approved  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  passed  at  the  end  of  its  session  in  1865  : — 

"  That  this  House,  recognising  the  importance  of  encouraging  Lay  Agency t 
is  of  opinion  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Church  would  be  most  effectually 

•  I  lake  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  here,  rather  than  among  the  "  Notice*  of 
IVjoks,"  a  very  interesting  work  by  Mr.  CL  I*,  ttosanquet,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
this  Association,  on  11  London,  its  Growth,  Charitable  Agencies,  and  Wants."  (Hatchard, 
18G8.)  It  deals  with  many  questions  of  public  interest,  — sanitary  legislation,  the 
equalisation  of  poor-ratus,  the  state  of  the  working  classes,— calmly  and  intelligently. 
Few  books  are  more  likely  to  interest  young  men  in  real  Church  workt  and  to  raise  them 
above  the  frivolities  and  disputes  that  often  usurp  the  name. 
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met  by  the  constitution  of  a  distinct  office,  such  as  that  of  Sub-Deacon  or 
Reader,  us  auxiliary  to  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church." 

So  again  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  announced  ut  a  diocesan  conference 
in  1866,  that  the  subject  had  occupied  the  attention  of  a  large 
meeting  of  the  Episcopate  (including  all  the  archbishops  and  many 
colonial  prelates),  and  that  **  they  had  resolved  (subject  to  the  inquiry 
whether  one  point  of  this  scheme  could  be  carried  out  consistently 
with  tho  Act  of  Uniformity)  that  an  Order  qf  *  Readers  *  should  b$ 
established  ('  Lay  Deacons'  as  a  designation  had  been  rejected),  to  be 
appointed  without  imposition  of  hands,  and  to  labour  in  outlying 
districts,  in  ministering  the  word,  &c.,J  They  were  to  wear  the  sur- 
plice, but  were  not  to  be  addressed  as  "Reverend/* 

Hitherto,  however,  the  scheme  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  much 
further  than  the  stage  of  resolutions  upon  paper.  The  Scotch  bi&liops 
have  indeed  added  to  their  canons  (in  1863)  one  which  authorizes 
**  any  bishop  to  appoint  lay  readers  and  catechista.**  The  Bishop  of 
M('lbounif'  h;ss  issued  a  pap^r  denning  the  duties  of  a  Header,  and  in* 
eluding  in  them  that  of  reading  prayers,  with  a  written  sermon,  and 
baptizing  in  case  of  necessity  ;  and  says  that  he  has  thought  it  right 
to  revive  the  order,  even  if  he  has  not  actually  done  so.  The  late 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  a  circular  dated  January  1,  1867,  expressed 
his  warm  sympathy  with  the  project.  One  member  only  of  the 
English  Episcopate  has  cut  the  knot  of  this  difficulty  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  legal  inquiry  to  untie  it.#  The  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol,  with  something  of  the  same  characteristic 
intrepidity  that  led  him  to  protest  against  the  "  counsels  of  the 
timid  or  popular  obstruct  iveness "  which  refuses  to  acknowledge 
that  there  are  "  errors,  inaccuracies,  misconceptions,  obscurities/' 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible, f  has  ventured  on  the 
appointment  of  a  "Reader "  in  the  Church  of  England  (for  the 
first  time  for  a  century  or  more),  and  has  drawn  up  and  used  a  spe- 
cial form  of  service  for  such  appointment-^  From  a  printed  cir- 
cular by  Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Niblett,  the  "  Reader"  so  appointed,  dated  &?p- 
tember,  1866,  it  appears  that  he  is  a  M.A.  of  Oxford,  a  gentleman 

•  See  an  interesting  paper  on  the  whole  subject  of  Lay  Agency*  rend  by  Earl  NelaOO 

at  the  York  Meeting  of  the  Church  Congress, 
t  Preface  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  p.  ariii. 

I  See  Lord  Nnlson's  paper  at  tho  York  Congress  at  *upr«.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  find  out  when  the  bat  "  Header  "  was  appointed  before  the  lapso  or  suspension  of  the 
order  in  the  Church  of  England.  Tho  Act  3  Edward  VI.  (l£4d»60)  enacts  that  (hi 
Ordination  Services  "to  ho  drawn  up  by  «i\  imluU'B  and  *i cot  her  men  (laymen?)  of  thi* 
realm"  shall  include  archbishop*,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  other  winUter*  of 
the  Church"  but  remained,  as  our  Prayer-Book  shows,  a  dead  letter,  as  far  aa  the  last 
clause  is  concerned,  $trype,  in  his  ik  Annuls,"  gives  a  declaration  which  they  were 
rjilb.d  on  to  subscribe,  consisting  chiefly  of  promises  of  obedience,  keeping  to  Bin  U 
place,  and  tho  like.  Burn,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  iiL  pp.  4o2»  4o3,  states  that**  in 
this  kingdom,  in  churches  or  chapels  where  there  is  a  very  small  endowment,  it  hath 
been  tt*tmt  to  admit  Reader  t**  but  fails  to  give  data  or  details. 
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of  landed  property,  patron  of  two  liviDgs,  and  anxious  to  devote 
himself  personally  to  this  form  of  ministerial  work.  He  undertakes 
school  services  and  cottage  lectures,  reading  the  order  of  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  with  the  exception  of  the  Absolution  and  with 
other  abbreviations.    His  work  is  entirely  unpaid . 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  appointment  has  been  made  in 
the  same  diocese,  nor  whether  the  example  has  been  followed  by  any 
other  bishop,  nor  whether  the  legal  questions  hinted  at  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  as  to  the  stutm  and  functions  of  such  Readers  or  Sub-deacons 
— (it  is  singular  that  in  almost  all  the  discussions  on  the  subject,  the 
two  orders,  which  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  are  quite 
distinct,  are  treated  as  if  they  were  identical,  and  the  terms  synony- 
mous)— have  yet  been  solved,  or  are  on  their  way  towards  a  solution. 
But  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
welcome  it  all  the  more  because  it  is  an  example  of  lay  work  thus 
recognised,  done  without  payment  by  a  man  in  the  "  upper-middle  " 
stratum  of  society.  The  risk  in  all  schemes  like  that  suggested  by 
Archdeacon  Hale  and  approved  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
is  that  they  tend  simply  to  organize  an  inferior  type  of  labour,  to 
invest  the  class  which  we  may  speak  of  without  offence  as  the  City 
Missionary  or  Scripture  Readers*  class,  with  a  little  more  authority. 
And  it  is  clear  that  whatever  such  men  may  be  and  do  (and  I  hold 
them  in  all  honour),  they  cannot  socially  take  a  position  which  wiU 
give  thom  influence  with  any  but  the  poor.  They  are  not  likely  to 
be  accepted  as  preachers  by  any  but  the  untaught.  If  they  are  for- 
bidden to  engage  in  other  callings  for  their  maintenance,  their  income 
from  the  Church's  funds  must  necessarily  be  narrow,  and  unless  we 
adopt  the  perilous  expedient  (which  some  seem  not  to  shrink  from)  of 
reviving  a  rule  of  celibacy,  they  will  be  oppressed  with  small  anxieties. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  work  for  their  livelihood  (the  truer,  more 
primitive,  more  Apostolical  course  for  them,*  and,  perhaps,  not  for 
them  only),  they  are  exposed  to  the  risks  (risks,  indeed,  which  energy, 
and  faith,  and  charity  can  overcome)  of  being  engrossed  with  its  caresr 
its  interests,  its  rivalries.  What  we  want  is  a  revival  of  the  practice  of 
the  Apostolic  and  succeeding  ages,  which  recognised  the  diversity  of 
gifts  bestowed  by  God  upon  the  members  of  His  Church,  and  tried 
to  apportion  to  every  man  his  work  according  to  that  diversity.  We 
surely  fail  in  that  apportionment  when  we  limit  the  work  of  lay 
helpers  of  high  culture  and  commanding  gifts  of  speech  to  the  task 
of  teaching  children  in  Sunday  schools,  or  making  speeches  on  plat- 

*  St.  PfcuTa  work  as  u  tent-maker  ia,  of  courts  a  case  in  point.  But  it  may  be 
noticed  fnrther  (1),  that  the  rules  in  I  Tim.  uL  3,  and  Titus  i.  7t  while  they  forbid  dis- 
credit able,  imply  honourable  occupations ;  and  (2),  that  in  the  so-called  **  Statutes  of  the? 
Ancient  Church*'  (a  collection  of  canons  of  the  Church  of  Africa),  it  is  expressly  ordered 
(Can.  1L— liii.),  that  the  clergy  should  earn  their  livelihood  by  secular  employments 
I  limns.  Canmm,  i.  p.  H€.) 
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forms,  or  sitting  on  committees.  Let  us  see  briefly  how  the  matter 
stood  in  the  better  ages  of  the  Church. 

I  note  then  (1)  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  synagogue  which 
served,  in  part  at  least,  as  the  model  after  which  that  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  was  fashioned,  the  work  of  public  teaching  was 
irrespective  of  the  priesthood.  The  sons  of  Levi  had  no  precedence 
over  the  sons  of  Judah,  aa  in  Luke  iv.,  or  Benjamin,  as  in  Acts  xiii. 
Any  householder  or  stranger,  taught  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  or 
not  so  taught,  who  was  known  to  possess  the  power  to  speak  ^  a  word 
of  exhortation/'  might  be  summoned  to  take  his  part  in  the  Sabbath 
services. 

(2)  The  picture  of  Apostolic  worship  in  1  Cot.  xiv,,*  the  hints 
which  meet  us  elsewhere  (as  in  James  iii.  1,  1  John  iv.  1,  Rom.  xii. 
6 — 8)  clearly  imply  a  like  absence  of  limitation.  The  *'  prophet/'  the 
*(  teacher/'  the  "  evangelist,"  might  or  might  not  be  also  a  bishop- 
pneabyter,  or  deacon,  and  any  prophet  might  speak  at  such  meetings, 
and  the  Apostle  exhorts  them  to  "covet  to  prophesy/1  and  tells  them 
that  they  may  alt  exercise  their  gifts  in  the  Church,  one  by  one,  in 
due  order  and  under  necessary  regulations.  (3)  The  tendency  of  the 
ages  that  followed,  embodied  in  the  authentic,  and  yet  more  in  the 
spurious,  Ignatian  Epistles,  was,  I  need  not  say,  towards  drawing  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  laity  and  clergy  more  deeply,  but 
in  this  respect  the  old  practice  still  lingered  with  remarkable  vitality, 
even  while  the  *'  minor  orders  M  were  gradually  taking  shape  and 
rising  into  prominence  in  proportion  m  the  more  ancient  und  freer 
action  of  laymen  was  repressed, f  The  well-known  story  of  Origen 
is  a  case  in  point.  He,  us  a  layman  of  known  learning  and  skill  in 
exposition,  went  to  Ceesarea,  and  was  invited  by  the  bishops  there  to 
preach.  True  it  was  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  against  them  by 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria*  But  the  form  which  the  charge  took  is, 
by  implication,  not  atjain&t  but  in  favour  of  the  general  right  of 
laymen  to  exercise  their  teaching  functions  even  in  the  Church. 
His  special  offence  was  not  that  he  taught,  being  a  layman,  but  that 
he  taught  when  bishops  ivere  And  the  accused  bishops, 

•  The  exhortation  of  St-  James  that  men  were  uot  to  be  "  many  teacher*,"  implies 

that  the  function  was  open  to  laymen  as  well  to  the  bishop-elders  of  the  ( Tiurch. 
The  words  of  St  John  imply  a  freedom  of  utterance  like  that  of  1  Cor.  arir.  Those  of 
St.  Paul  speak  of  the  gift  of  teaching,  as  well  as  of  prophecy,  as  given  apart  from 


f  So  in  like  manner  the  iunrtion  of  exorcism,  the  treatment  iu  other  words,  of  the 
insane,  was  at  first  exercised  by  any  who  had  a  special  gift  qualifying  them  for  the 
work.  It  was  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  century  that  the  exorcists  were  formed  into 
an  order. — (Bingham,  Eccles.  Antiq.,  iii.  4,) 

J  How  little  this  affected  the  more  general  question  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  Augustine 
was  the  first  Presbyter  of  the  African  Church  who  preached  in  thr  prt  v  nc*  of  Ah  BuAop, 
and  that  this  was  looked  on  as  a  daaguioai  innovation. — [.Bingham,  Tfnrltli'  ^ipjfa , 
ii.  3,  j  4.) 
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Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theoctistos  of  Csesarea,  defend  them- 
selves, in  their  turn,  not  with  a  plea  of  ignorance  or  exceptional 
circumstances,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  law  0f  the  Church. 
They  knew  the  custom,  even  in  the  form  of  which  Demetrius  com- 
plained, to  prevail  at  Iconium  and  other  Asiatic  Churches ;  they 
believed  that  it  prevailed  elsewhere.  It  was  reasonable  for  them  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  recognised  even  in  Alexandria,*  (4)  In 
Western  Africa,  too,  we  find  the  practice  existing,  and  placed  under 
limitations  which  at  once  sanction  it  and  guard  it  against  abuse.  In 
the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (the  canons  of  which  form  the  Statu  ta 
Ecdexiw  Antiqum  already  referred  to,  the  name  indicating  that  they 
were  looked  upon  as  setting  forth  the  general  practice  of  the  Church), 
we  find,  with  the  name  of  Augustine  among  the  subscriptions  to  its 
laws,  the  rule  : — 

"Laicua,  prttmiiihm  eU'ricis,  nisi  ipsis  jitbentibus,  docere  non  audeat," 
— (C.  98.) 

A  layman,  might  teach  (1)  in  the  absence  of  the  clergy,  or  (2) 
in  their  presence,  with  special  leave  and  license.  Another  of  the 
canons  of  the  same  Council  alike  limited  and  sanctioned  the  teaching 
work  of  women  in  the  same  way : — 

"  Mulier,  quamvis  docta  et  sancta,  viros  in  convent u  docere  non 
pnesumat/' 

They  too,  might  teach  their  own  sex  and  children  publicly; 
they  might  even  teach  men,  as  Miss  Marsh  has  done  in  our  own 
time,  provided  it  were  not  in  the  public  meeting-place  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

These  are  the  chief  authorities,  A  few  details  may  be  added  that 
are  not  without  interest.  (1)  It  is  noted  as  among  the  exceptional 
customs  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  that  the  office  of  Reader  might 
be  filled  even  by  an  unbaptized  catechumen.f  If  the  gift  were 
there  it  might  be  used  to  God's  glory  and  the  edifying  of  the  Church, 
even  though  the  man  who  possessed  it  had  not  as  yet  been  brought 
within  the  visible  fold  of  Christ,  (2)  The  Commentary  of  the 
Pseudo- Ambrose  on  Eph.  iv.  recognises  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Church's  work  "  Omnibus  concessum  est  et  evangetizare9  et 
hapUzare  et  script  urm  in  Ecelcsid  rrplanarv"  the  restrictions  of  the 
Church  organization  of  the  writer's  time  being  an  after- growth.  In 
the  so-called  Apostolic  Constitutions,  which  undoubtedly  represent 
the  general  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
we  find  the  law  that  u  if  any  man,  though  a  layman,  is  skilful  in 
expounding  doctrine,  and  of  venerable  manners,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  teach "  (viii.  32).    So  too  in  the  "Shepherd M  of  Hennas  (in.  8), 


*  Eusefcius,  Hist.  EccL,  vi,  19. 


t  Socrates,  Hiit.  Eccl.,  t.  22. 
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the  chief  stones  in  the  mystical  temple  of  the  Lord  are  said  j 
"bishops,  teachers,  and  deacons:"  the  teachers,  i.e.,  are  named 
distinct  class,  not  necessarily  identical,  generally  distinct  froi 
two  orders  of  the  ministry.    It  is  clear  too,  from  the  descripti> 
the  work  of  the  Prophets  in  Book  II.  Comm.  11,  that  the 
Testament  idea  of  their  work  was  still  a  living  reality.  The 
phetical  office  depended  not  on  the  episcopate  or  the  diaconate, 
on  a  gift  which  came  and  went,  which  was  given  to  the  man 
was  "meek  and  peaceable  and  humble,  content  with  fewer  wants 
those  of  other  men/1    When  such  a  man,  "  having  the  Divine  9 
comes  into  an  assembly  of  righteous  men,  and  they  offer  up  praye 
God,  then  ....  the  man,  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  spe 
to  the  multitude  as  the  Lord  wishes. ?l    It  is  clear,  translating  th 
words  into  the  facts  which  they  represent,  that  they  bring  before 
state  of  things  in  which,  as  at  Corinth,  any  good  man  taught  of 
was  looked  on  as  entitled  to  speak  a  word  of  counsel,  comfort,  adm 
tion  to  the  Church, 

At  the  Reformation,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  in  contemplatio 
extend  the  ministerial  work  of  the  Church,  with  distinct  office 
appointment,  beyond  the  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacc 
The  intention  remained  unfulfilled ;  and  the  legislative  action  of 
Anglican  Church  has  been,  on  the  whole,  restrictive  as  to  lay  activi 
acting  on  the  policy  of  suspicion  and  distrust.    Even  the  Pur 
party  found  fault  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  with  the 
guage  of  Art.  XXIII,,  as  not  rigid  enough.    By  declaring  it  nol 
be  lawful  **  for  any  man  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  pu 
preaching  or  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation/ 
Article,  they  said,  implied  the  lawfulness  of  such  ministrations 
preaching  not  in  the  congregation.*    With  a  few  exceptions,  w 
Dean  Stanley  has  brought  together  in  his  pamphlet  on  Church 
State,  the  admission  of  preachers  not  cpiscopally  ordained  by 
Act  13  Eliz.  c.  12,  and  the  exemption  of  ministers  ordained  in 
Foreign  Reformed  Churches  from  the  penal  enactments  of  the 
of  Uniformity,  the  whole  current  of  legislation  till  within  the 
few  years  has  been  against  extending  to  laymen  any  share  in 
public  services  of  the  Church,  either  as  readers  or  teachers. 
Act  of  52  Geo.  IIL  c.  165,  while  it  repealed  some  of  the 
arbitrary  restraints  on  the  worship  of  Nonconformists,  forbade 
congregation  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  in  addition  to  the  ft 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  unless  the  building  in  which  they 
was  registered  "for  the  worship  of  Protestants"  in  the  Bish 
Archdeacon's  Court,  or  at  the  Quarter  Sessions ;  and  this  clause 
brought  into  play  (as  was  stated  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lo 
•  CardwoH,  «  History  of  Conferences,'1  p.  179. 
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on  the  Religious  Worship  Bill  in  1855)  more  than  once,  to  prevent 
meetings  for  prayer  and  exposition  of  Scripture  in  the  houses  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Even  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  been  threatened 
with  it.  In  1855  another  *\  Places  of  Worship  Registration  Act " 
was  passed,  and  this  made  it  lawful  for  any  man  to  hold  meetings 
(18  &  19  Vict.  c.  81)  for  religious  worship  in  any  building  for 
congregations  of  any  denomination,  or  for  those  who  "object  to 
be  designated  by  any  distinctive  appellation."  Legally,  therefore, 
under  this  Act,  though  a  clause  was  inserted  exempting  all  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  from 
its  operations,  it  is  in  the  power  of  an}'  layman,  and  therefore  of  any 
lay  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  open  any  meeting  for 
religious  worship,  and  to  conduct  that  worship  in  any  form  he 
pleases.  He  is  liable  only  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  bring  any  but  the  clergy  under  their  penal  operation.  The 
result  has  been  in  more  than  one  notorious  instance,  in  the  diocese 
of  London  and  elsewhere,  that  chapels  have  been  opened  by  unor- 
dained  persons,  with  a  service  so  exactly  counterfeiting  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  to  mislead  the  unwary,  and  there  is  no  power 
to  restrain  it.  In  the  same  year  another  and  more  important  Act 
was  passed,  which  bears  upon  and  recognises  the  work  of  laymen 
in  conducting  worship  within,  and  according  to  the  order  of,  the 
Established  Church. 

The  interference  of  the  incumbent  of  St.  Michael's,  Burleigh  Street, 
with  the  special  services  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  the  probable  inter- 
ference of  other  clergy  with  those  which  were  held  in  some  theatres 
and  elsewhere,  drew  the  attention  of  men  whose  sympathies  were 
with  these  less  regular  modes  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  were  not  likely  to  receive  it  through  the  ordinary  channels. 
They  felt  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  law  which  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  stop  them  altogether.  The  result 
was  a  somewhat  curious  game  at  cross  purposes,  seeming  misad- 
venture, and  ultimate,  but,  perhaps,  undesigned  emancipation.  On 
June  12th,  1855,  Lord  Shaftesbury  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  52,  Geo,  III.  c.  155,  which  was  then  still  in  force.  He  admitted 
that  it  had  practically  been  allowed  to  remain,  for  the  most  part,  as 
a  dead  letter,  but  contended  that  it  might  at  any  time  be  made  use 
of  to  stop  the  meetings  for  worship  held  in  connexion  with  the 
London  City  Mission,  in  ragged  schools,  and  the  like,  and  even 
cottage  and  school-room  services  conducted  by  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish.  The  Bishop  of  London  stated  that  it  had  been  agreed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  bishops  to  oppose  the  Bill,  and  asked,  at  all  events, 
for  a  clause  to  prevent  any  clergyman  from  officiating  in  such 
meetings  for  worship  as  the  BUI  proposed  to  sanction,  without  the 
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authority  of  the  bishop  of  the  dioceae.  The  Lord  Chancellor  admitted 
that  the  law  required  alteration,  and  that  52  Geo*  III.  c.  155,  applied, 
though  not  intentionally  t  to  eervitVH  (thick  teen  held  a  it  h  in  their  own 
parishes  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one — thirty-one  against  thirty — and 
on  June  14th  Lord  Shaftesbury  pledged  himself  to  introduce  a  clause 
such  as  had  been  asked  for.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  under* 
stood  that  the  Episcopal  opposition  to  the  Bill  would  be  carried  on 
more  energetically,  and  Lord  Derby,  on  July  6th,  instructed  by  the 
Select  Committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  brought  in  another 
Bill,  in  the  hope,  apparently,  that  it  would  be  accepted  on  both  sides 
as  a  compromise.  He,  too,  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  was  a  real 
grievance  in  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  proposed  that  no  penalty  should 
attach  to  any  layman  holding  meetings  for  worship  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  if  that  concurrence  tMpv 
n  fused,  hij  the  conxrnf  *f  the  hilltop  of  the  diocew.  Ho  would  not  object, 
even,  to  a  clause  permitting  a  layman  to  hold  such  meetings  without 
the  consent  of  either,  provided  that  they  were  held  not  in  any  public 
building,  but  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  did  not  assume  the  character 
of  public  worship.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Lord  Shaftesbury 
objected  to  the  Bill  as  giving  too  little  liberty,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  took  his  stand  on  the  twenty-third  Article, 
urged  that  both  Bills  should  bo  withdrawn,  as  giving  too  much,  and 
the  result  seemed  likely  to  be  a  failure.  Lord  Derby  acted  on 
the  suggestion  at  once.  Ultimately,  however,  the  former  BiU  with 
some  modifications  was  carried  rapidly  through  both  Houses  at  the 
end  of  the  Session,  and  became  law  as  the  18  &  19  Viet.  c.  86\ 
This  Act  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  important  bearing  on  the  question 
of  lay  services.*  It  recites  throe  restrictive  Acts  of  1  William  and 
Mary,  Sess.  1,  c.  18,  52  Geo.  IH.  a  155,  and  15  ^  16  Tict.  c.  36, 
and  then  proceeds  to  enact  that  nothing  in  the  Acts  so  recited  shall 
apply 

"To  any  congregation  or  assembly  for  religions  worship  held  in  any 
palish  or  any  Ecclesiastical  district,  and  conducted  by  the  incumbent,  or  in 
case  the  incumbent  is  not  resident,  by  the  curate  of  such  parish  or  district, 
or  by  (rvy  person  authorized  by  them  respectively.'* 

This,  it  is  clear,  gives  the  parochial  system  of  the  Church  the 
fullest  possible  elasticity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  tho  w  person 
authorized  "  should  be  in  Holy  Orders.  The  titles,  Sub-deacon  and 
Reader,  are  all  but  unknown  to  English  legislation.  Modern  Acts 
of  Parliament  ignore  them  altogether.  The  "person  9*  may  officiate 
as  a  layman  pure  and  simple.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  man 

*  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  my  Iriimd  Mr.  Julius  A.  Pearson  for  hating 
called  my  attention  to  the  Act  referred  to,  and  its  bearing  on  the  points  ut  issue,  ti£  well 
as  to  other  information  connected  witii  the  subject  of  this  raper. 
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chooses  to  throw  himself  altogether  outside  the  parochial  system, 
he  may  (as  Lord  Granville  said  in  one  of  these  debates),  "open 
any  place  of  meeting  for  worship  anywhere  on  payment  of  the 
registration  fee  of  half-a-crown." 

We  see,  then,  that  services  of  some  kind,  conducted  by  laymen 
with  the  consent  of  the  incumbent  or  curate,  are  distinctly  lawful. 
The  question  has  been  put,  What  services  ?  May  a  layman  read  all 
that  a  deacon  reads  in  church  or  chapel,  and  preach  a  sermon?  And, 
if  not,  where  is  the  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  not,  I  believe,  difficult,  either  theoretically  or  practi- 
cally. (1)  It  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  to  compel  the  incumbent  in  such  cases  to  sanction  a  service 
approximating  more  or  less  to  that  of  Nonconformists,  to  make 
mutilation,  the  omission  of  creed,  or  collect,  or  psalm,  or  lesson,  a 
condition  of  legality.  He  is  clearly  at  liberty  to  authorize  a  layman 
to  read  all  that  is  not  specifically  appropriated  in  the  Prayer-Book 
to  a  priest*  (2)  Happily,  however,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  does 
not  extend  beyond  J*  cathedrals,  collegiate  or  parish  churches,  and 
chapels,"  and  there  is,  therefore,  in  such  c<  outside 99  services,  a  liberty 
on  the  other  side.f  Prayers  may  be  omitted,  lessons  altered  or 
abridged,  prayers  not  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  written  or 
unwritten,  may,  if  the  incumbent  think  fit,  be  introduced  without 
the  risk  of  any  proceedings  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  courts,  (3)  The 
instance  of  Bishop  Ellicott's  solitary  Reader  is  a  case  in  point.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  law  which,  as  I  have  said,  knows  nothing  of  that 
office,  he  is  a  layman,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  he,  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  services  which  he  conducts  with  the  bishop's 
sanction,  describes  himself  as  "  omitting,  of  course,  the  Absolution 
and  such  other  portions  of  the  ritual  as  belong  more  especially  to  the 
priestly  office,"  and  as  H  leaving  out  other  portions  also."  He  claims, 
that  is,  the  twofold  freedom  for  which  I  have  contended,  of  giving 
all  but  the  specially  priestly  portions,  or  of  selecting  at  discretion* 

*  Even  this  limitation  is  made  with  the  reserve  that  as  the  Beacon  is  not  in  practice 
debarred  from  using  torn*  portions  of  the  Morning-  or  Evening  Prayer  which  are 
assigned  to  the  Priest^  c.g>%  the  Suffrages  after  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
Litany,  so  neither  would  the  layman. 

t  As  I  read  the  Act,  section  i.  prohibits  any  deviation  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  by  *  ail  teko  officiate*'  in  "cathedrals,  churches,  and  chapels/'  Section  2  nar- 
rows the  scope  of  restrictions  as  regards  persons  to  *'  all  and  singular  minisUr*,*'  and 
enlarges  it  as  regards  places  to  11  other  places  of  public  worship/'  The  result  is  that 
the  "  persons  *'  who  are  not  **  ministers  are  not  restricted  as  to  the  u  other  places/' 
I  do  not  eay  this  was  intended,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  legitimate,  if  not  a  necessary 
inference  from  the  variation  in  the  terms  employed,  and  from  the  sanction  given  by 
reoent  legislation  to  meetings  for  public  worship  in  such  "  other  places  M  conducted  by 
laymen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  interpretation  is  rejected,  then  it  follows  that  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  and  18  &  19  Viet,  e.  86  taken  together,  rtquire  the  officiating  layman 
to  read  oil  that  a  Dtacoo  reads  in  church. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  also,  by  way  of  precedent,  that  he, 
**  having  been  requested  by  authority/'  officiates  in  his  M.A.  gown 
and  hood. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  will  be  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  critical  period  of  her  history,  (with  the  certainty,  if 
-she  wastes  her  strength  in  miserable  disputes  between  a  Ritual- 
ism fantastic  and  reactionary,  and  a  Protestantism  ungenerous  and 
unjust,  and  so  fails  to  keep  the  ground  which  she  at  preseut  holds, 
of  having  to  face  the  ordeal  which  now  lies  before  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land,) at  once  to  stimulate,  recognize,  and  organize  the  teaching- activity 
of  laymen,  I  welcome  all  legislative  changes,  such  as  those  I  have 
traced,  which  make  that  organization  more  easy.  I  look  with  thank- 
fulness on  the  substantial  agreement  in  this  respect  of  men  who 
represent  such  different  types  of  churchmanship  as  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  Archdeacon  IT  ale,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  and 
Dean  Stanley,  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Nelson,  on  the  practical 
sanction  given  to  meetings  for  worship  held  by  laymen  in  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester,  in  the  single  instance  referred  to,  and  on  the  special 
mention  of  this  form  of  activity  in  the  programme  of  the  Association 
of  Lay  Helpers  in  the  Diocese  of  London,  It  would,  I  believe,  be 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  promise  for  the  future  stability  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Church  if,  not  the  Scripture-reader  class  only  or 
chiefly,  hut  men  of  culture  and  position  and  intellectual  power  were 
to  throw  themselves  for  their  Master's  sake  into  this  work.  I  would 
fain  hope  that  the  time  may  come  (though  this,  it  may  be,  is  reserved 
for  a  more  distant  future)  when  the  door  will  be  thrown  open  yet 
wider,  and  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church  be  restored,  and  the 
gifts  of  laymen  who  have  the  power  to  teach  exercised  in  the  con- 
grejration.  It  would  not  he  difficult  to  provide  all  necessary  safe- 
guards against  any  breach  of  ecclesiastical  order,  by  requiring 
testimonials  and  examinations,  and  making  the  licenses  to  preach 
depend,  as  the  licenses  of  the  clergy  do  now,  on  good  conduct  and 
soundness  in  the  faith.  Nor  would  it  be  the  least  ail  vantage  of  such 
a  system  that  it  would  enable  ns  to  recognize  as  teacher*  many  whom 
the  Church's  law  forbids  us  to  recognize  as  clergy  t  and  so  to  enlist 
in  the  Church's  work  those  who  are  unwilling  from  one  motive  or 
another  to  seek  episcopal  ordination,  while  yet  they  would  not  refuse 
to  place  their  teaching  functions  under  episcopal  direction.  In  this 
way,  indirectly,  and  by  leaving  as  open  questions  points  that  have 
hitherto  rendered  joint  action  impossible,  it  might  be  in  our  power 
to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  divides  us  from  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  in  our  own  country,  and  from  the  Reformed  Churches  of  tho 
Continent.    Our  lost  unity  might  be  at  least  partially  restored. 

E.  H.  Flumptrk, 


ME.  GLADSTONE'S  POSITION. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  is  now  the  central  political  figure  in  the 
country,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  great  constitutional  struggle 
and  a  general  election  which,  independently  of  any  particular  results, 
must  remain  a  constitutional  landmark  in  our  history,  a  general 
survey  of  the  position  of  the  man  who,  ahove  other  men,  has  preci- 
pitated the  constitutional  crisis  in  which  we  now  are,  must  interest 
most  readers. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  to  state  broadly  at  the  threshold  of  the 
subject  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  the  central  political  figure  in  the 
country,  is  rather  begging  the  question.  Many  people — and  not  a  few 
of  my  own  friends — -will  tell  me  with  a  smile  that  they  thought  Mr. 
Disraeli,  notHr.  Gladstone,  was,  on  the  whole,  the  central  political  figure 
at  the  present  moment.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Mr,  Disraeli,  owing 
to  his  position  as  Prime  Minister,  occupies  a  more  prominent  position 
in  the  foreground.  It  is  not  upon  him  that  the  quiet  and  expectant 
attention  of  the  country  is  fixed.  For  who,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Palraerston,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  mode  Reform  a  necessity  ? 
I  presume,  Mr.  Gladstone.  Who  resigned  office  rather  than  permit 
a  measure  of  the  utmost  moderation  to  be  turned  into  a  nullity  and  a 
stop- gap  to  all  Reform  f  Was  it  not  Mr,  Gladstone  ?  Who  compelled 
the  Conservatives,  after  vehemently  echoing  Mr.  Lowe's  cry  of  **  No 
Reform/*  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  themselves  with  the  very  cry  upon 
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their  lips  ?  Surely,  Mr.  Gladstone.  (And  I  do  not  for  a  moment  forget 
Mr.  Bright,  and  the  much-maligned — most  unjustly  maligned — Mr. 
Beales.)  Who,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  found  themselves 
compelled,  by  the  fatal  pis  d  tergo,  to  commence  their  journey  down- 
hill towards  that  dreadful  plain  "  where  every  ant's-nest  is  a  mountain, 
and  every  thistle  a  forest-tree,,,  and  they  devised  all  that  craft  could 
invent  and  subtlety  design  to  hoodwink  the  political  world,  and 
convert  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  into  a  diminution  of  popular 
rights ;  who  compelled  them  to  swallow  all  their  professions,  and  to 
concede  a  larger  measure  than  they  had  rejected  the  day  before  with 
scorn  and  insult  and  calumny  ? — the  very  men,  too,  who,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Mill,  had  cried  halves  for  the  whole,  and  then  cried  halves  for 
the  remainder  ?    Was  it  not  Mr.  Gladstone  P    At  least,  so  Lord 
Cranborne  said,  in  that  celebrated  speech  of  his,  in  which  he  went 
through  the  well-known  "  ten  points."  But  I  hear  my  reader  telling 
me  that  my  style  is  rhetorical,  and  my  temper  not  the  judicial  temper ; 
and  I  am  told  that  there  is  Mr.  Kebbel,  for  instance,  a  very  judi- 
cially-minded man,  who  has  just  been  looking  at  a  good  many 
statesmen — Mr.  Gladstone  among  the  number — through  a  highly 
achromatic  glass,  and  Mr.  Kebbel  says,  with  calm  superiority,  that 
"  it  was  bad  management  which  wrecked  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866, 
and  it  was  good  management  which  saved  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867." 
Well,  that  is  a  style  which,  perhaps,  can  be  imitated.    Let  me  try : 
"  It  was  the  constitutional  honour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  surren- 
dered office  in  1866,  but  refused  to  surrender  the  reality  of  popular 
right  under  the  colour  of  a  false  success ;  and  it  was  the  generalship 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  converted  the  Bill  of  1867  from  a  Con- 
servative Hoax  into  a  Popular  Bill,  and  permitted  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
cover  the  destruction  of  his  party  with  the  ignominious  mantle  of  a 
sham  victory.' '  No :  I  see  I  cannot  imitate  Mr.  Kebbel.    A  colourless 
style  and  mechanical  injustice  are  no  compensation,  in  my  eyes,  for 
the  absence  of  truth — no  pledge  of  either  a  judicial  mind  or  sincere 
impartiality.    Is  it  not  astonishing,  at  this  time  of  day,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  in  a  position  to  dictate  nine-tenths  of  everything  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  does  or  leaves  undone,  to  hear — not  party  journalism 
fighting  a  hopeless  cause  with  desperate  unconcern,  like  my  friend 
the  Standard — but  a  man  who  professes  high  judicial  impartiality, 
and  is  praised  for  it,  accusing  Mr.  Gladstone  calmly  of  bad  manage- 
ment P    Bad  management  in  what  ?    In  not  passing  a  Reform  Bill 
in  1866  ?    But  was  it  bad  management  to  give  up  the  reins  of  a 
refractory  team  to  make  the  coachman  drive  where  you  bid  him  P 
"  Oh !  but  that  was  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  intention.  He  did  not  want 
to  go  so  far."     "Indeed!    Then  you  proclaim  Mr.  Gladstone's 
'honour' — not  his  'mismanagement' — and  you  establish  it  to  have 
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been  the  calumny  of  his  enemies,  who  represented  him  as  wanting  to 
introduce  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  only  to  further  what  were  then 
called  his  f  sinister  designs/  "  How  can  any  honest  man  get  out  of 
this  dilemma?  Either  Mr. Gladstone  has  succeeded  in  his  secret 
aims — and  then,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  motives,  little  can  be 
said  against  his  management — or  Mr.  Gladstone  preferred  his  political 
honour  to  the  mere  management  of  Parliament ;  and,  if  so,  the  less 
said  about  his  mismanagement  the  better  (by  honest  men). 

And  here  it  is  impossible  not  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  very  prevalent  views  afloat  among  politicians  and  in  society 
concerning  the  relative  capacity  for  management  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  a  great,  a  free,  a  constitutional  country,  is  there 
not  something  melancholy  in  the  praise  wo  hear  lavished  on  all  sides 
upon  tactics,  which,  after  all,  can  only  be  compared  to  political 
thimblerigging,  and  which  difler  only  from  the  back-stair  intrigues 
of  the  worst  despotic  court,  by  being,  in  fact,  only  not  back-stair 
intrigues,  but  unblushingly  public,  and  when  most  condemned, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  most  applauded  P  Can  it  be  that  the 
English  nation  is  so  deeply,  so  widely,  politicaUy-minded,  that 
political  sleight-  of- hand  extorts  the  admiration  of  politicians  of  all 
shades,  and  insures  pardon — as  conjuring  and  jugglery  touch  the 
imagination  of  ordinary  men,  and  thieves  and  pickpockets  admire 
extraordinary  skill,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  own  pockets  P  I 
confess  that  I  never  hear  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  "  management "  without 
a  sense  of  sickness  and  disgust.  Talk  to  me  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  personal 
qualities,  and  I  listen  with  respect  and  deference.  Tell  mo  of  his 
noble  ambition — if  an  ambition  purely  personal  and  not  swallowed 
up  in  greater  ends  can  be  called  noble — and  I  sympathize.  Tell  me 
of  his  faith  in  himself  from  early  days,  when  in  ragged  devilry  he 
wrote  *'  Ixion,"  laughed  the  world  to  scorn,  defied  fate,  and  snapped 
his  finger  at  the  gods ;  tell  me  of  his  constancy,  his  patience,  his 
genius  (though  I  dislike  the  colour  of  his  genius);  tell  me  of  his 
calm  under  ridicule,  his  almost  impersonal  independence  of  popularity, 
his  cosmopolitan  omniversality  (for  I  admire  that,  even  with  the 
gipsy  element  of  universal  scorn  and  bedevilment) ;  tell  me  all  this, 
and  I  bow  before  a  great  personality. 

But  tell  me  of  his  marvellous  management  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  all  my  admiration  sickens  (not  at  ID".  Disraeli's  expense, 
but  at  the  expense  of  his  admirers).  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the 
Times  of  a  few  days  ago.  I  read : — "  The  administration  have 
covered  themselves — with  glory."  "  The  most  malignant  demon 
could  not  have  devised  a  greater  humiliation  than  that  which  this 
unfortunate  ministry  have  voluntarily  taken  upon  themselves  " — 
<f  consistent  only  in  their  admirable  inconsistency."  "Theyfought  with 
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the.  greatest  vehemence  and  with  perfect  justice  against  the  Franchise 
Bill  of  Lord  Russell's  administration,  because  it  was  impossible  that 
Parliament  could  assent  to  a  measure  which  dealt  only  with  one  half, 
and  that  the  less  important  half,  of  the  problem  of  Reform.  They 
were  successful.  They  brought  in  a  bill  of  their  own*  It  was 
framed  with  strict  regard  to  constitutional  principles.  It  was  such 
a  measure  an  *i  constitutional  parly  could  apprmv,  mid  mme  bin  a 
constitutional  party  could  frame.  Its  leading  features,  which  might 
have  been  carelessly  forgotten  by  a  nation  not  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  strictly  scientific  and  historical  character  of  its  construction,  were 
pointed  out  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Disraeli  -at  Edinburgh  last 
autumn,  and  reproduced  with  impudent  emphasis  by  the  same  great 
statesman  at  the  commencement  of  this  session.  Alas  for  his  fore- 
sight! Mr,  Disraeli  must  have  known  when  he  penned  his  first 
letter  correcting  Lord  Russell,  that  every  principle  upon  which  he 
dwelt  with  so  much  satisfaction  would  be  violated  at  his  own  instance 
before  the  session  was  over;  yet  he  rushed  into  print  as  if  his  sole 
object  were  to  impress  on  the  nation  the  ease  with  which  he  could 
abandon  his  principles.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  Reform  Bills  have 
scattered  to  the  winds  all  the  maxims  he  professed  to  hold  essential. 
Last  night  saw  the  last  pretence  of  constitutional  consistency  flung 
aside.  4  The  franchise  must  be  based  on  rating;*  the  Scotch  County 
Franchise  has,  without  a  division,  been  settled  on  another  basis. 
*  No  centre  of  representation  should  be  abolished;1  seven  English 
boroughs  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
five  or  six  Irish  boroughs  should  be  similarly  suppressed.  *  There 
must  be  a  real  Boundary  Commission  ;*  the  elaborate  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Boumlary  Commissioners  have  been  rejected,  and  in  the 
case  of  all  the  boroughs,  where  the  rectification  of  boundaries  was 
material,  no  alteration  whatever  has  been  sanctioned.  But  the 
settlement  of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  has  conclusively  disposed,  not 
only  of  these  glorious  principles,  but  of  much  more.  It  was  declared 
to  be  essential  that  the  county  representation  should  be  considerably 
increased ;  no  alteration  in  the  county  representation  of  Ireland  has 
been  adopted.  The  first  and  greatest  principle  of  all  upon  which 
the  educators  of  the  constitutional  party  insisted  was,  that  the  mea- 
sure of  reform  sanctioned  by  Parliament  must  be  complete.  This 
was  the  gist  of  Lord  Stanley's  *  unanswerable  *  speech*  This  was 
the  secret  of  the  accession  of  the  present  Government  to  power.  ( )n 
the  very  anniversary  of  its  success  it  was  contemptuously  set  aside. 
The  Irish  Reform  Bill  is  now  confessedly  incomplete.  The  redis- 
tribution clause  is  postponed  to  u  more  tit  t  ing  opportunity.  The 
Government  which  obtains  office  because  it  hud  a  just  sense  of  the 
necessity  "jv^Mpleteness  in  legislation — the  Government  whose  chief 
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boast  only  tlic  other  day  was  that  it  had  achieved  the  science  of 
Reform,  much  as  the  Abbe*  Sieves  had  achieved  to  science  de  la  poli- 
tique, hiis  formally  confessed  its  inability  to  overcome  so  small  a 
difficulty  a*  the  redistribution  of  the  Irish  seats,  and  has  withdrawn 
its  redistribution  proposals  because  they  were  so  inadequate  that 
they  gave  satisfaction  to  nobody,  ,  .  .  The  Conservative  Ministry, 
having  abandoned  every  part  of  their  cargo  piecemeal,  and  at  last 
cut  away  their  masts,  are  getting  into  harbour,  whore  their  crazy 
vessel  may  be  broken  up.  Every  thing  has  been  lout,  not  excepting  fiououv. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  relief  that  the  end  is  so  near.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  the  other  day  that  the  position 
of  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench  was  not  pleasant  to  them- 
selves, and  as  this  has  been  acknowledged,  we  may  ask,  to  whom  is  it 
pleasant  ?  Has  any  ministry  ever  held  a  similar  position  ?  The 
most  charitable  observer  can  discover  no  bond  of  union  between 
them,  except  that  they  entered  office  at  the  same  time,  and  are  eon- 
tent  to  draw  their  salaries  together.  This  is  a  spectacle  of  unity 
which  is  instructive,  but  it  is  purchased  at  a  very  high  price.  It  is 
an  'awful  dispensation/  that  the  constitutional  party  should  be 
represented  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  build  up  principles  only  to 
abandon  them,  and  who  repudiate  with  unruffled  composure  any 
professions,  however  loudly  advanced,  which  may  happen  to  become 
inconvenient/' 

I  quote  this  passage  because  it  expresses  the  tolerably  exact 
opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  country.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
acknowledged  ignominy,  I  hear  politicians  of  all  shades  praising 
Mr,  Disraeli  for  his  wonderful  management,  and  blaming  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  his  doleful  mismanagement*  If  political  ignominy  is  the 
special  and  lovely  fruit  of  Parliamentary  Management,  save  me  from 
such  a  upas-tree.  Far  better  live  under  the  wholesome  tree  of  Par- 
liamentary Mismanagement,  and  feed  upon  substantial  success,  than 
be  poisoned  on  sham  victory. 

But  let  me  take  another  example — the  Irish  Church.  I  am  not 
going  into  the  merits  of  that  threadbare  subject.  It  is  a  subject 
upon  which  no  two  men  of  common  sense  and  common  humanity 
can  possibly  differ.  I  shall  only  use  it  as  a  test  of  Mr*  Gladstone's 
management.  It  is  a  mult  urn  in  parvo*  Upon  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  Mr.  Gladstone's  triumph  in  the  House  of  Commons 
this  year  has  been  complete.  Now  either  he  used  the  Irish  Church 
as  a  stalking-horse  for  party  purposes,  or  he  acted  upon  sineere  con- 
viction. If  he  acted  for  party  purposes,  his  success  shows  that 
management  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  only  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  In  1866  the  Liberals  were  divided  on  the  question  of 
Heform,  and  agitation  had  not  done  its  work.    In  1868  the  Liberals 
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were  united  upon  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  they  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Gladstone  on  that  account.  If  so,  what  becomes  of  his 
mismanagement  in  1866  P  Or  take  the  other  supposition.  Suppose 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  been  moved  by  honest  conviction.  How 
comes  it  that  this  ardent,  honest,  mismanaging  statesman  was  sup- 
ported, in  spito  of  his  honesty  and  temper,  and  want  of  tact^  by 
majorities  almost  equal  to  the  original  Palmerstonian  majority? 
In  truth,  it  requires  only  n  statement  of  the  ease  to  show  the  utter 
futility  of  the  charge  of  mismanagement  so  constantly  urged  against 
Mr.  Gladstone.  To  say  that  there  are  tricks,  and  tactics,  and 
methods,  to  which  he  acorns  to  condescend,  is  true  enough-  There- 
fore,  when  I  hear  the  praises  on  all  sides  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Disraeli's 
"management,"  and  skill,  and  parliamentary  strategy,  I  am  moved, 
not  to  admiration  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  to  pity  for  his  admirers. 
A  man,  says  Cicero,  will  often  do  things  for  his  friends  which  he 
would  scorn  to  do  for  him* .-If.  Certainly  Mr.  Disraeli  has  done  things 
for  his  party  which  he  would  scorn  to  do  for  himself.  I  am  sorry  for 
his  party. 

Before  I  go  further,  there  are  two  points  which,  in  the  face  of  a 
general  election,  deserve  some  attention.  To  those  whose  task, 
whether  passionate  or  cold,  it|is  to  find  some  base  motive  still  for  every 
phase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  address  myself. 
But  for  the  sake  of  honest  and  puzzle-headed  men  who  are  bewildered 
by  all  the  assertions  they  hear,  and  seem  to  lose  their  head  find 
memory  in  the  smoke  of  battle,  amid  all  the  different  cries  which 
salute  them,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  discuss  two  accusations  which 
continue  to  be  put  mechanically  forward  against  Mr.  Gladstone  without 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  One  relates  to  tin?  question  of  Reform,  the 
other  to  the  Irish  Church.  Both  arc  alike  in  their  tenor,  and  both 
are  alike  unfounded — not  to  use  a  stronger  word.  It  is  the  charge 
of  recklessness  and  haste.  No  accusation  was  put  forward  with  more 
anger  in  1866  by  anti-Reformers  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
" indecent  haste"  to  press  the  question  of  Reform.  No  charge  is 
more  unjust.  It  was  perfectly  understood  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  Liberal  party,  properly  so  called,  had  consented  for  years  to 
waive  the  question  of  Reform  hut  only  so  long  as  Lord  Palmerston's 
personal  popularity  should  stop  the  way.  Nothing  is  better  known 
in  political  circles  than  the  constant  irritation  and  impatience 
which  was  expressed  among  the  Liberals,  ospeemlly  the  Oxford 
Liberals*  at  the  obstructiveness  of  Lord  Palmerston's  influence.  So 
far  from  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1866  having  been  a 
party  move,  it  was  in  fact  but  the  tardy  redemption  of  a  long-deferred 
pledge.  So  again,  and  at  the  present  moment,  this  is  even  more 
important;  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  to  represent  the 
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attack  upon  the  Irish  Church  aa  a  sudden  inspiration  for  the  sake 
of  turning  out  the  Government  I  remember,  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  so  early  as  three  years  before  Lord  Palmerston's 
death  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  looked  upon  the  question  of 
the  Irish  Church  as  likely  to  become  a  practical  question  at  any 
moment,  and  that  they  were  studying  it  diligently  in  all  its  bearings, 
And  this  is  quite  consistent  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  declaration*  that 
he  did  not  know  when  the  question  would  turn  up.  At  that  time 
Feniamsm  was  in  the  stage  of  early  ridicule,  and  the  momentous 
events  which  followed  were  not  even  dreamt  of  But,  even  apart 
from  this,  how*  after  Lord  Stanley  himself  so  early  as  January  last 
had  stated  publicly' that  the  Irish  question  was  the  question  of  the 
hour  ;  how,  after  Lord  Mayo,  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  which 
appeared  in  the  delivery  almost  to  have  cost  him  his  life,  had  laid 
down  a  most  elaborate  policy  of  u  creation  "  and  "  levelling  up,"  as 
the  remedy  for  the  deplorable  evils  which  he  admitted  ;  how  it  can 
be  said,  that  Mr,  Gladstone's  conduct  in  opposing  the  Government 
policy  was  purely  a  party  move  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  all  parliamentary  action  is  party  action,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
We  hear  the  stupid  remark  made  from  day  to  day,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wanted  office,  and  could  not  afford  to  stay  out  of  office.  And 
the  very  people  who  say  so  are  those  who  laughed  loudest  when  he 
resigned,  in  1866,  upon  such  a  trifle  as  the  vote  of  70,000  workmen. 
The  two  cases,  one  would  think,  destroy  one  another.  Do  those  who 
talk  so  persistently  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  need  of  office  forget  Lord 
Russell's  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
ho  stated  tbat  he  was  never  in  debt  until  he  became  prime  minister  ? 
And  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  salaries  of  the  cabinet  ministers  are 
very  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  thrust  upon  them  ? 

On  the  whole,  then,  if  there  is  any  force  in  what  I  have  urged,  all 
that  we  hear  about  Mr,  Gladstone's  incapacity  for  parliamentary 
management  arises  either  from  confusion  of  thought  or  downright 
enmity.  The  accusation  is  groundless,  although,  like  so  many  other 
false  accusations,  it  has  the  tendency  of  repeating  itself,  even  in 
the  face  of  everything  which  can  openly  belie  it.  Nor  can  the 
charge  of  haste,  and  inconsistency,  and  insincerity,  be  better  main- 
tained. To  say  that  Mr,  Gladstone's  opinions  have  changed  since 
his  youth,  is  only  to  say  that  he  has  slowly  ripened  in  the  service 
of  the  country  until  his  tendencies  and  opinions,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  legislative  action,  embody  and  reflect  the  tendencies  and  opinions 
of  the  vast  preponderating  majority.  The  man  who  has  never 
changed  an  opinion  is  the  man  who  never  had  an  opinion  to 
change,  Mr,  Disraeli  is  a  far  more  consistent  man  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.   He  is  consistent  and.  faithful  to  his  bargain  with  his  partv 
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When  he  can  educate  them  away  from  their  own  views  he  does  so ; 
w  1 1  '  ii  he  canno t,  h e  fulls  back  upon  Maundy  Thursdays  and  riarflfrl 
clap- trap,  and  forsakes  all  his  own  convictions.  And  the  man  who 
twenty  years  ago  described  the  Irish  Church  as  the  alien  Church  of 
an  absentee  aristocracy,  who  only  a  few  weeks  ago  pronounced  the 
main  sentiment  of  that  speech  to  be  in  his  conscience  right,  is  yet 
prepared  to  light  up  the  dying  embers  of  religious  persecution,  and 
to  rouse  the  basest  forms  of  religious  fanaticism  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  an  institution  which  he  himself  has  utterly  condemned, 
condemns  in  his  innermost  conscience  at  this  moment*  and  ki 
if  any  man  in  the  world  knows,  to  be  the  glaring  monument  of 
England's  worst  political  crime  and  worst  political  blunder*  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  Mr.  Disraeli's  personal  honour*  Thoee 
who  think  I  assail  that,  mistake  me  utterly.  No  man  in  such  a 
country  as  this  could  have  risen  to  the  position  he  now  occupies 
without  a  personal  honour  above  the  shadow  of  a  reproach.  But  I 
see  in  it  the  honour  of  the  guerilla  chieftain  who,  having  made  a 
romantic  pact,  adheres  to  it  with  chivalrous  and  romantic  loyalty.  I 
see  none  of  those  qualities  which  raise  a  statesman  to  the  leve  l  of 
true  patriotism,  and  enable  him  to  sink  party  in  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  For  patriotic  purposes  give  me  the  inconsistencies  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  or  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  then,  is  for  many  reasons  the  man  towards  whom  all 
eyes  in  the  Homing  crisis  will  ho  turned.  lie  is  flu  mir  man  capable 
of  holding  the  first  position  in  the  country  whom  the  working  clasM-s 
will  trust  absolutely.  They  know  that  he  was  faithful  and  loyal  to 
them  in  the  day  of  small  things,  when  his  loyalty  only  exposed  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  almost  all  but  themselves ;  they  know  also  that  his 
lias  been  no  extorted  loyalty,  no  pandering  to  popular,  passions,  and 
that,  so  far  as  his  own  self-interest  was  concerned,  he  could  have 
betrayed  them,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  and  made  his  gain  out  of  that 
as  well  as  out  of  the  course  he  adopted.  They  know  that  his  loyalty 
to  them  arose  from  personal  conviction  and  a  general  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  country.  They  know  that  if  they  are  about  lo  have 
household  suffrage  they  owe  it  to  his  persistency  and  detenu  inn  t  ifl& 
On  the  other  hand,  they  like  him  none  the  less  because  he  has  the 
ear  of  the  educated  classes,  and  can  compete  with  the  most  highly 
cultivated  on  the  ground  of  the  highest  cultivation.  They  like  him 
none  the  less  because  he  has  gradually  moulded  his  views  to  har- 
monize with  the  greatest  welfare  and  the  greatest  freedom  of  the 
greatest  number.  They  know,  because  they  have  seen,  that  he  can 
throw  up  <  1 1; an  betray  their  trust,  and  that,  in  the  great 

questions  w  hich  will  arise  concerning  their  interests,  he  will  truckle 
to  no  one,  either  high  or  low,  and  bring  to  the  task  a  mind  of  matured 
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experience,  of  tho  utmost  capacity  and  subtlety,  of  the  mo9t  curious 
adaptation  of  qualities  for  comprehending  all  the  economical  details 
which  must  be  mastered  before  a  truly  national  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  manifold  problems  involved  between  labour  and  capital 
can  be  obtained.  They  know  that  for  these  purposes  nature,  time, 
and  circumstance  have  combined  in  Mr*  Gladstone  to  lit  and  prepure 
a  statesman  to  grapple  with  their  difficulties,  whom  they  would  rind 
in  no  other  man  in  the  country,  and  that  to  these  special  and  peculiar 
faculties  he  adds  a  power  of  exposition  and  debate,  of  logic  and  elo- 
quence, second  probably  to  no  man  in  the  world.  My  reader  smiles. 
Well,  it  is  simply  true.  Deny  it  if  you  can.  Mr,  Disraeli  has  a 
fertile  imagination,  great  powers  of  epigram,  great  histrionic  faculties ; 
but  his  business  capacity,  by  those  who  know  him  most  intimately,  Ls 
known  to  be  of  the  slenderest  description — his  scientific  intellect  nil. 
The  power  of  the  necromancer  and  the  roving  imagination  of  a  god 
in  disguise,  loving  to  drape  himself  for  himself  in  every  adventurous 
drapery — for,  as  Ixion  says,  "  adventures  are  to  the  adventurous  " — - 
that  is  not  the  character  to  which  the  country  will  look  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  rival  claims  of  labour  and  capital,  M  Remember," 
Mr.  Disraeli  once  wrote  playfully  to  a  friend  in  his  youth,  "my  forte 
is  sedition/*  It  was  a  joke,  and  yet,  metaphorically,  it  ia  still  true  of 
him.  If,  during  the  last  forty  years,  the  Tories  had  not  been  in  all 
things  wrong,  and  in  all  things  ever  found  resisting  still,  one  might 
sympathize  with  them  for  having  sold  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  who,  in  the  letter,  has  been  absolutely  faithful  to  them,  but  who, 
in  the  spirit,  has  been  the  instrument  of  their  utter  annihilation.  If 
the  irony  of  fate  were  not  melancholy,  one  might  almost  smile  to  see 
the  party  who  in  all  things  always  opposed  progress  finally  stranded  by 
the  leader  whom  most  of  all  they  scorned,  and^who  throughout,  scorn- 
ing them  from  the  top  of  his  universal  genius,  has  slowly  led  them  to 
destruction.  It  requires  little  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  the 
next  rlu  t iuiis  will  know  their  place  no  more.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a 
Gladstonian  parliament,  will  have  very  different  cards  to  play  from 
what  Mr.  UluUtuiu  had  u  ill)  a  Palmi-]>tmiiaii  parliament.  A  few  vutrs 
more  or  leas  for  Government  will  make  an  infinitesimal  difference.  I 
hear  people  confidently  predicting  that,  whatever  majority  Mr,  Glad- 
stone may  have  at  the  coming  elections,  he  will  have  wasted  it  in  a 
session.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  them  to  ask  themselves,  if  so,  how 
— even  in  a  Palmerstonian  parliament,  and  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's admirable  management  —  Mr.  Gladstone  contrived  to  find 
majorities  of  fifty-four  and  sixty-five  ? 

But  if  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  view  which*  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  constituencies  will  take  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr, 
Disraeli's  respective  claims  and  capacities,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  the  educated  classes  will,  in  time,  see  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  less  truly  their  man  than  the  man  of  the  working 
classes.  At  no  period  Lllvo  Mr.  Gladstone's  honour  and  dignity  as  a 
statesman  stood  on  higher  ground.  His  chivalrous  resignation  of  office, 
and  his  general  attitude  since,  have  been  beyond  erit  ieisTD.  They  may 
fear  for  the  question  of  Church  and  State,  but  they  know  that  if  ever 
the  connection  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  State  in  England  is 
endangered,  its  fate  will  depend  upon  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  either 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  other  statesman  to  control ;  whereas,  in  all  the 
subjects  respecting  class  interests,  and  the  claims  of  civilization, 
property,  and  order,  they  will  have  a  man  in  Mr.  Gladstone  who  will 
stand  by  justice  and  right,  who  understands  their  views  and  shares 
their  cultivation,  who  will  never  surrender  truth  to  popular  passion, 
and  who  will  combine  the  advantage  of  having  obtained  the  fullest 
measure  of  popular  trust.  It  is  in  this  happy  alliance  between 
perfect  cultivation  on  the  one  hand,  and  perfect  popularity  on  the 
other,  that  the  key  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  future  will,  if  he  is  spared, 
unquestionably  be  found. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  much  ridiculed  for  reminding  Parliament  Hurt 
the  working  men  were,  after  all,  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  them- 
selves. What  led  to  the  power  of  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages? 
Was  it  not  their  passionate  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  people? — their 
passionate  yearning  and  striving  in  the  twilight  for  the  brighter 
light  of  civilization  and  every  noble  ideal,  in  the  midst  of  a  boozing, 
and  fighting,  and  marauding  barbarism,  uimwcd  by  feudal  tyranny 
or  the  savage  clanship  of  wild  beasts  faithful  to  a  stronger  wild  beast? 
And  why  have  they  lost  it  ?  Because,  like  so  many  other  aristocra- 
cies, having  become  one,  they  have  forgot  ten  their  early  virtues,  to 
hug  the  shadow  of  a  power  past  recall,  and  in  the  worship  of  a 
shadow  have  lost  their  faith  in  their  only  talisman,  "  Excelsior/* 
to  fall  in  the  mud  of  barren  opposition  under  the  wheels  of  their  own 
Juggernaut,  finality.  To  them  that  gave  had  been  given.  They 
had  fought  the  cause  of  the  people  and  progress,  the  cause  of  their 
enlightenment,  their  education,  their  refinement ;  they  had  founded 
schools,  were  at  the  head  of  all  the  learning  of  the  day  ;  they  had 
humbled  themselves,  sympathized  with  the  lowly,  and  the  more 
lowly  the  lowliest  the  more  they  yearned  to  raise  him  to  a  personal 
level  with  the  highest.  They  taught  him  that  his  individuality  was 
as  precious  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  that  of  the  greatest  emperor.  They 
taught  him  that  his  virtues,  if  he  cultivated  them,  his  dignity,  his 
self-respect,  his  self-control,  his  lone  of  God,  and  his  lovo  of  his 
neighbour,  placed  him  on  the  same  level  with  the  proudest  baron  in 
the  loftiest  tower  in  the  land.  Sooner  or  later,  a  doctrine  such  as 
this,  operating  over  so  large  an  area,  is  sure  to  find  many  formulas. 
But  none  has  embodied  it  in  sublimer  words  than  that  of  the  cele- 
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brated  Pascal:  "If  the  whole  universe,"  he  said,  "conspired  to 
crush  me  I  should  be  crushed ;  but  I  should  be  greater  than  the 
universe,  for  I  should  know  that  I  was  crushed — crushed  by  brute 
force."  This  was  the  doctrine  which,  so  long  as  the  priesthood 
acted  upon  it,  gave  them  their  power.  So  long  as  their  policy  was 
the  policy  of  elevation ,  so  long  as  they  forgot  themselves,  and  forgot 
their  power,  and  were  consumed  with  the  desire  to  placo  all  that  was 
best  within  reach  of  the  lowest  in  the  land,  so  long  a  grateful  crowd 
was  never  weary  pouring  power  into  their  lap.  The  cup  of  their 
influence  was  filled  to  overflowing,  till  they  got  drunk,  and  forgot 
their  talisman.  Time  has  left  them  behind,  and  they  have  lost  their 
cunning.  But  the  lesson  remains — -and  that  is  the  lesson  for  the 
classes  in  power  in  this  country  to  ponder. 

We  are,  no  doubt,  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  state  of  things  in 
this  country,  and  of  the  adjustment  of  very  momentous  forces* 
There  are  those  who  think  that  the  only  hope  of  the  country  and 
of  the  propertied  classes  lies  in  some  lucky  chances  of  legislative 
tinkering,  and  that  if  we  can  only  retain  the  services  of  bold  and 
unscrupulous  prestidigitators,  we  may  weather  the  impending  storm. 
That  would  be  a  base  hope  at  best,  if  it  were  not  so  utterly  idle.  The 
only  hope  is  in  the  radical  reform,  not  of  our  legislation,  but  of  the 
present  temper  and  ideas  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  What  we 
want  is  the  true  and  fundamental  harmony  of  both  ends  of  the 
political  economy.  What  we  want  is  a  frank,  full  policy  of  con* 
fidence,  and  of  absolute  trust  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes.  Upon 
them  it  devolves  to  prove,  both  in  word  and  in  deed  without  stint, 
that  so  far  as  they  have  any  advantages  over  the  million,  however 
acquired,  they  hold  those  advantages,  and  confess  that  they  hold 
those  advantages,  not  as  their  inalienable  property  and  prescriptive 
badge  of  ascendency  and  superiority,  but  as  trustees  for  the  good  of 
the  million  in  particular,  and  the  nation  in  general.  And  is  it  not 
plain  from  every  indication,  especially  during  the  last  few  years,  how 
far  in  every  direction  the  upper  classes  have  departed  from  such  a 
spirit  ?  What  was  their  sympathy  for  the  South,  during  the  American 
struggle,  but  one  great  branch  of  that  latent  feeling,  and  secret 
aversion  for  the  popular  cause,  which  in  Jamaica,  where  it  thought 
itself  hidden  in  a  corner  and  sheltered  from  the  public  eye,  whipped 
defenceless  women  with  piano-wire  for  being  black,  and  killed — 
killed?  murdered — three  hundred  constitutional  subjects  of  the 
realm  when  even  what  necessity  there  might  have  been  was  past? 
Was  it  not  the  same  feeling  which,  throughout  tho  whole  of  the 
Reform  agitation  in  1866,  1867,  was  never  weary  of  sneering  at  the 
working  classes  ?  For  what  P — well,  for  pretty  nearly  everything  in 
turn, — first,  for  their  apathy,  then  for  their  agitation,  now  for  their 
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stupidity,  then  for  their  ideas :  at  one  time  for  being  silly,  at  anoth 
for  being  dangerous,  and  at  all  times  for  being  vulgar. 

Vulgarity !  That  was  the  crying  sin  of  the  Reform  agitation  in 
^eyes  of  those  who  seemed  all  the  while  utterly  unconscious  that 
an  accusation  on  their  part,  levelled  at  those  beneath  them,  was  th 
most  rnishiii^  pnmt"  they  could  give  *  if  their'  own  vulgarity,  uM 
and  political.     Well,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  working  men 
England  arc  not  modelled  in  form  or  behaviour  on  the  pattern 
{Jrecian  gods  or  Spanish  grandees.    But  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
who  lay  such  stress  on  the  subject  of  the  vulgarity  of  Reformers  a 
their  followers,  what  they  themselves  have  ever  done,  or  longed 
do,  to  deliver  those  around  them  from  the  bondage  of  that  drea 
ful  thing,  vulgarity  ?    Have  they  striven  tooth  and  nail  to  educate 
the  lower  classes?  have  they  taught  them  courtesy  of  behaviour 
aud  respect,  and  a  little  show  of  that  affection  which,  as  the 
lavish  it  on  their  vary  dogs  and  horses,  they  might,  one  should  think 
— great  sticklers  as  they  are  for  Church  and  State — vouchsafe  to 
human  beings  and  Englishmen,  like  themselves,  speaking  the  same 
language,  and,  I  suppose — though  here  I  speak  with  diffidence  and 
under  correction,  but,  I  suppose — nearly  of  the  same  flesh  and  blo< 
as  themselves  (I  mean,  more  nearly  than  dogs  and  horses)?  Ha 
J  hey  spent  the  thousandth  part  of  the  thought  on  the  question  ho 
they  might  improve  the  minds  and  manners  of  those  at  whom  th< 
are  ready  to  sneer  under  the  slightest  provocation,  which  they  ha 
spent  on  pigs  and  sheep  ?    Has  it  ever  occurred  to  them  that  the 
is  really  no  reason  why  a  blacksmith  might  not  perhaps,  after  all,  ha' 
the  mind,  and  temper,  the  manners,  ay,  and  the  cultivation  of 
peer  ?    Have  they  ever  considered  the  problem  in  their  thoughts 
li  they  have,  have  they  ever  got  beyond  a  self-complacent  and  selfish 
smile,  and  the  word  "  impossible  P"   Impossible  !   Why  impossible 
If  a  mechanic^  time  is  heavily  mortgaged  by  his  work,  is  not 
peer's  time  heavily  mortgaged  by  his  hunting,  and  fishing, 
shooting,  and  the  care  of  his  estates  ?    Between  the  margin  of 
one  and  the  margin  of  the  other  there  is  not  much  to  choose. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  spend  thr£e  years  at  the  University  of  Edi 
burgh.  My  private  tutor  had  studied  there  before  me.  Ho  was  the  son 
of  a  small  Scotch  farmer.  A  more  gentlemanlike,  high-minded,  cul- 
tivated, and  polished  man,  I  have  not  seen.  He  told  me  that  when 
he  was  a  youth  he  followed  his  father's  plough  barefoot,  and  attended 
to  the  farming,  during  the  summer  months.  In  winter  he  put  on 
his  shoes,  to  his  great  discomfort,  and  followed  the  courses  of  the 
Edinburgh  Professors  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics, — all  this  on 
oatmeal  porridge  and  haggis!    I  myself  sat  on  the  same  beni 
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■with  youths  who  did  precisely  the  same  thing.  Some  of  these  took 
up  their  father's  plough  where  he  left  it — none  the  less,  much  the 
more  contented  with  their  lot ; — others  turned  their  learning  to  other 
uses,  and  easily  found  employment  where  opportunity  offered.  I 
confess  that  I  look  back  upon  that  one  lesson  alone  as  being  worth 
'  in  itself  a  university  career.  I  never  pass  through  an  English 
village,  or  through  a  back  street  in  an  English  town,  without  a  sense 
of  shame  and  a  sense  of  anger  at  the  mingled  baseness  and  apathy 
of  the  classes  in  power  in  this  country,  who,  being  the  wealthiest, 
have  allowed  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  to  be  almost  the  lowest 
and  most  contemptible  in  the  world.  There  is  something  to  my 
mind  insufferably  base  in  the  temper  of  the  men  who,  while  they 
glory  in  their  Etous,  and  Harrows,  and  Eugbys,  in  their  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  have  done  nothing  to  found  great  schools  for  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  except  wrangle  and  jangle  about  the  obsolete 
claims  of  rival  religionists — how  not  to  do  it— who  in  three  weeks 
showed  more  energy  on  a  question  connected  with  their  cattle  than 
in  a  whole  century  they  have  shown  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
whom  they  sneer  at  as  vulgar,  dread  as  dangerous,  and  finally  bow 
to  with  ill-suppressed  aversion,  as,  after  all,  omnipotent. 

It  is  to  men  like  Mr.  Gladstone  that  I  look  for  safety  against  the 
effects  of  this  deplorable  feeling  and  all  its  consequences.  He,  at 
all  events,  is  not  ashamed  of  his  sympathy  with  the  working  classes, 
and  their  sympathy  for  him.  He,  at  all  events,  had  the  courage  to 
proclaim  that  they  were  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  himself,  at 
the  very  time  when  his  statement  was  certain  to  be  received,  as  it  was 
received,  with  a  shout  of  derision  by  the  majority  of  the  educated 
classes.  He,  at  all  events,  will  not  sneer  at  the  working  men  as 
visionary  and  vulgar,  because,  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  labour 
to  solve  problems  upon  which  their  well-being  and  the  greatness  of  the 
country  depend.  He,  at  all  events,  will  look  with  as  great  tender- 
ness on  the  possibilities  of  new  life  from  below,  as  on  the  preservation 
o£  true  life  and  civilisation  above  the  political  centre  of  gravity. 
He,  at  all  events,  will  not  sell  popular  rights  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  or  abandon  the  reality  of  civilization  for  the  phantom  of 
] tarty  victory. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  I  shall  be  told  that  I  write  in  a  spirit 
hostile  to  the  upper  classes.  Far  from  it,  I  look  upon  the  upper 
classes  as  trustees  for  the  good  of  all.  But  I  do  see  evidences  of  a  spirit 
among  them  most  dangerous  to  the  future  harmony  and  progress  of 
the  country.  Perhaps  in  no  country,  and  at  no  period  within  history, 
has  an  upper  class  been  so  large,  so  powerful,  so  firmly  established, 
so  splendidly  circumstanced  for  fulfilling  a  great  national  trust,  as 
the  English  upper  class  at  this  moment.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
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0  race,  unwearied,  full  of  war  and  toil, 

Fate  is  more  strong  than  your  contentious  arms. 
Ye  hate  ;  shall  hatred  then  unsceptre  Zeus, 
Or  anger  empty  any  throne  in  heaven  ? 

1  fear  you  not,  and  yet  ye  weary  me ; 

That  our  old  strife  may  therefore  merge  and  die, 

I  send  this  woman  for  a  marriage  gift. 

Let  her  accomplish  peace  for  me  with  thine, 

Prometheus :  be  content ;  I  have  forgiven. 

Thine  old  rebellions  I  have  put  away, 

And  my  reward  outweighs  the  harm  I  gave  thee. 

Shall  not  her  love  efface  the  thunder-scars 

Wherewith  I  drave  thee  backward  from  my  realm  ?" 

Therefore  I  joying  led  her  to  thy  face, 

Here  where  the  red  cliff  fronts  the  fiats  of  sand, 

And  short  salt  grasses  cease  in  mountain  sedge. 

Prometheus. 
Art  thou  a  goddess  or  a  human  maiden  ? 

Pandora. 

Of  Zeus  am  I,  and  gift  to  thee,  Prometheus. 

Prometheus. 
Is  Zeus  grown  sudden-generous  to  his  foes  ? 

Pandora. 

Nay,  but  it  irks  him  warring  without  end. 

Prometheus. 
Hast  thou  seen  Zeus,  0  lovely  one,  at  all  ? 

Pandora. 

Nay,  but  I  heard  this  message  in  a  dream, 
Before  thy  brother's  footsteps  wakened  me. 
From  my  birth-trance  in  wonder  I  arose  ; 
But  I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  past, 
I  know  not  if  I  lived  before  this  morn, 
Or  in  what  fields  I  wandered  other  days  ; 
Yet  earth  is  half  familiar  to  mine  eyes, 
And  in  my  thought  old  broken  images 
Mix  with  the  present  and  confuse  me  wholly. 
I  am  as  one  who,  eating  some  strange  herb, 
Forgets  his  days  before  the  hour  he  tasted. 

Prometheus. 

4 1  praise  thee  nothing,  brother,  for  thy  joy. 
If  thou  hast  found  a  marvel,  to  thy  harm 
This  crafty  Zeus  hath  brought  thy  feet  to  find* 
And  stumble  on  his  most  pernicious  gift. 
Wiser  have  left  it  in  the  meadow  grass, 
Gotten  thee  home  again,  and  had  no  heed. 
Doth  Zeus  repent  and  love  us,  0  unwise  ? 
Shall  we  not  rather  weary  out  the  stars, 
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Eons  and  Eons,  with  this  feud  of  ours, 

Till  one  prevail  ?    Conquest  alone  is  Peace. 

And  now,  forsooth,  he  overflows  with  gifts. 

Much  eareth  he,  the  crafty,  how  I  wed* 

Nay,  this  is  some  delusion  of  his  own 

To  work  me  death  :  this  thing  being  wonderful, 

Specious,  ti  fair  trap  to  hold  bound  men's  eyes, 

Since  she  is  smooth  and  pleasant  as  a  wave, 

Fresh  as  a  sea-flower,  polished  as  its  sea ; 

With  a  sweet  subtle  sadness  haunting  her 

And  ruling  all  her  beauty  with  a  calm 

That  is  the  crown  of  beauty ;  being  fair, 

As  the  gods  give  their  daughters  to  be  fair, 

Still  grace  divine  disdaining  much  to  weep, 

And  far  above  all  laughter.    Such  an  one 

As  this  beholding  the  fool  human  heart 

Leaps  greatly,  is  suffused  with  blind  delight, 

As  tho*  it  stumbled  on  Borne  mighty  good 

Entreated  long  of  the  deaf  gods  in  prayer. 

But  this  soft  creature  with  her  gracious  ways, 

And  warmth  and  perfume  and  light  fugitive  glances, 

Whence  is  her  birth,  my  brother,  whence  her  charm 

Who  wove  the  amber  light  into  her  hair, 

Who  gave  her  all  the  changes  of  her  eyes  ? 

Who  framed  the  treasures  of  her  breast,  and  carved 

The  balmy  marvel  of  her  throat,  whose  hand 

Fashioned  the  silver  curving  shoulder  down  ? 

Who  clothed  her  limbs  with  colour  like  soft  fruit, 

Who  wrought  and  rounded  her  swift  gleaming  feet  ? 

Come,  let  us  reason  this,  desire  is  blind, 

And  brief  ia  love  that  follows  of  desire  ; 

Yea,  very  brief,  but  often  at  the  end 

Treason  and  fire  and  poison,  death  and  harm. 

Titans  are  we,  not  wholly  gods,  but  more 

Than  gods  in  this,  if  we  possess  our  souls. 

Why  should  we  hanker  after  her  sweet  hands  ? 

Let  her  be  lovelier  than  the  birth  of  light, 

Why  should  the  incense  of  her  presence  move 

The  soul-engirdled  Titan  from  resolve 

To  have  no  dealing  with  the  false  arch-god, 

But  to  let  always  tho  clear  flame  of  hate 

Burn  steadily  between  his  house  and  ours  t 

Can  Zeus  being  evil  give  good  gifts  at  all  ? 

Can  he  renounce  his  nature  in  an  hour  ? 

Can  he  be  piteous  even  to  harmless  men, 

And  these  have  done  no  insult  to  his  throne  ? 

But  we  the  Titan  seed  endure  alone, 

And  qnail  not,  when  he  thunders  in  a  world 

Where  all  things  else  are  chained  beneath  his  feet. 

We  toss  defiance  to  his  arrogant  face 

While  all  sweet  nature  grovels  at  his  heeL 

Us  he  detests,  us  he  abhors,  us  fears : 

Wilt  thou  have  gift  of  sucht  for  I  will  none. 
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Pandora* 

Cruel  art  thou,  Prometheus,  being  wise 
And  yet  not  greatly  cunning  after  all. 
Art  thou  no  match  for  one  weak  girl  that  weeps, 
Thou  Titan  that  would  mate  thyself  with  Zeus  ? 
Tears  are  my  wisdom,  and  my  speech  alone 
To  kneel  and  put  my  cheek  upon  thy  hand 
And  weep  a  little  over  it  and  say, 
-  Fear  ine,  my  king,  for  I  am  terrible. " 
I,. utterly  broken,  weaker  than  a  weed, 
Am  God's  strong  vengeance  whom  these  Titans  fear. 
She  is  worth  trembling  at,  this  girl  that  weeps, 
And  awful,  being  melted  into  tears* 
Sighing  she  threatens  and  entreating  slays* 
Zeus  and  his  tire  ye  fear  not,  hut  fear  mo. 
Alas,  this  arch-god's  glory,  woe  his  throne. 
Where  shall  he  get  him  comfort  for  his  reign. 
How  fehall  he  build  his  cloud -pavilions  sure. 
Seeing  he  rests  his  vengeance  in  mine  hands, 
When  these  great  Titans  do  him  scathe  and  scorn  ? 
Thou  sayest  this  Zeus  is  evil,  let  him  be ; 
How  should  a  woman  reason  of  the  gods  ? 
Yet  ore  they  fierce  and  strange  and  sullen  lords, 
As  thy  word  goes  ;  they  faint  not,  neither  weep. 
Shri.ll  they  repent,  bo  broken,  bow  them  down, 
Surely  they  shall  not  fitlter  or  remove, 
Tho'  they  rule  Mind,  and  stay  themselves  on  fear? 
Revile  them,  what  have  I  to  do  with  these? 
Heal  thou  my  tears,  I  care  not  how  they  rule. 
I  only  know  that  I  am  desolate, 
Since  thou  dost  turn  away  thy  gracious  eyes 
In  anger  saying,  "  This  woman  means  me  death*" 
Excellent  Titan,  0  great  king,  my  light. 
To  whom  my  nature  blindly  feels  for  love. 
Hath  not  some  strange  and  fateful  power  supreme 
Impelled  me  to  thy  presence,  laid  mine  arms 
With  their  weak  claspings  at  thy  mighty  knees, 
Saying,  '*  Lo  thy  lord  and  king,  him  love,  him  serve  ? 
Do  I  resemble  Death  and  Vengeance  so  ? 
That  thou  must  put  me  off  and  stand  aside 
Gloating  on  me  with  pain  unbeautifted, 
With  hard  eyes  reasoning  on  each  tear  I  shed  ; 
Weighing  my  weakness,  watching  my  despair 
With  wise  incurious  musings,  careless  cold  2 
LoT  I  will  speak  my  word,  and  make  an  end  ; 
I  that  am  held  this  subtle  and  terrible  thing, 
This  utmost  curse  Zeus*  fury  can  invent, 
I,  even  I,  strewn  in  this  dast,  demand ; 
Doth  the  vine,  feeling  for  her  elm  to  stay 
Her  weakness  and  reach  upward  her  frail  rings, 
Mean  death  to  that  which  saves  her — on  whose  strong 
Her  feeble  arms  may  lean  and  live  and  thrive, 
Since  lonely  and  without  him  she  must  die  ? 
Ah,  sueb  u  death,  ah,  such  a  loving  curse 
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Would  I  be  round  thee,  my  great  elm,  my  king  ; 

Ah,  such  a  trouble  my  warm  arms,  such  fear 

My  love,  such  hate  my  kisses.    Let  Zeus  be  ; 

Can  he  turn  my  love  backward  if  he  choose, 

Can  he  command  desire  as  babes  are  led  ? 

God  is  not  strong  against  a  woman's  love, 

And  tho'  Zeus  lust  to  crush  thee  and  thy  race, 

If  I  love  thee,  no  Zeus  could  make  mo  harm  thee. 

Nature  is  more  than  any  god  of  them, 

Therefore  have  mercy  on  me  at  the  least, 

And  from  thy  presence  thrust  me  not  away. 

If  thou  repelieBt  me  where  shall  I  turn  ? 

Thou  wilt  not  love  me,  for  thou  art  so  wise  ; 

I  dream  not  thou  wilt  lovo  me,  being  so  great, 

Leave  me  to  love  thee  lonely,  for  I  faint 

In  this  sweet  nature,  mateless  and  alone* 

The  splendid  mountain,  rapid  cloud,  slant  meadow, 

Are  in  their  beauty  strange  and  terrible ; 

They  crush  me  with  a  power  that  from  them  flows. 

Till  my  weak  soul  in  their  enduring  eyes 

Seems  to  usurp  in  daring  to  live  on- 

Yea,  the  large  Heaven  unclouded  luminous 

Closes  about  me  full  of  voice  and  whisper. 

Let  me  from  these  old  dread  existences 

Creep  to  thy  shadow  and  assuage  my  heart. 

Let  me  he  down  with  thy  strong  hunting  dogs 

And  guard  the  curtain  fold  before  thy  tent ; 

Make  me  no  more  than  these,  thy  help,  thy  slave ; 

Find  ma  some  petty  useful  thing  to  do, 

Watch  thee  asleep,  or  throw  red  lion  skins 

Warmly  about  thee  when  soft  equal  night 

Alters  to  chill  touched  by  sweet  scent  of  dawn. 

Or  I  have  old-world  harmonies  to  sing 

And  fill  thy  wakeful  eyes  with  folded  sleep. 

But  in  keen  day  when  thy  wise  thought  has  wing, 

I  will  not  break  thy  musings  with  vain  words, 

But  I  will  sit  and  love  and  be  most  still. 

Epimethtus. 

Wisdom  is  much,  my  brother :  be  content : 

But  to  strain  wisdom  over  far  is  folly. 

Can  this  white  creature,  perfect  excellent, 

Clothed  in  the  lovely  colour  of  pale  light 

With  scent  of  new-rained  forest  pines  about  her, 

With  hair  like  soft  bents  full  of  seed  and  flower, 

Lie  with  her  mouth  against  her  sacred  form  ? 

Most  holy  is  she,  brother,  being  fair, 

Most  true,  being  ehiefly  fresh  and  beautiful. 

To  dare  make  weep  a  thing  of  such  strange  sweetness, 

Lo,  this  I  hold  intoleiable  wisdom  ; 

Let  her  be  false,  I  am  content  to  be 

Unwise  and  scorned  for  such  delicious  falseness. 

If  such"  perfection  be  incarnate  evil, 

I  am  content  to  take  my  chance  and  perish. 

For  how  should  I  endure  in  after-hours 
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If  she  should  prove  divine  as  she  is  lovely, 

If  now,  in  noisy  arrogance,  I  set 

The  clumsy  heel  of  scorn  upon  her  sweetness, 

Sealed  in  my  blinded  wisdom  thrice  a  fool  ? 

But  thou  art  ever  railing  on  this  Zeus  ; 

How  art  thou  clothed  and  haunted  with  vague  fear 

Of  Jiis  perpetual  vengeance.    Dream  thy  fill, 

Thou  wakest  up  with  Zeus  ;  feast  sweetly,  still 

There  is  thy  Zeus  in  every  cup.    So  now, 

This  spectre  Zeus  affrights  thee  from  the  joy 

Held  holiest,  highest,  best,  and  awfullest. 

Wilt  thou  refuse  the  glowing  fruit  of  love 

Lest  Zeus  should  put  thee  poison  in  its  rind  ? 

I  charge  thee,  brother,  it  is  a  fearful  thing, 

Worthy  of  endless  pity,  terrible, 

If  thou  shalt  dare  to  maim  and  stunt  thy  soul 

In  a  perpetual  fast,  always  denied 

The  crown  and  prize  of  time.    For  so  shalt  thou 

Take  thy  delight  upon  her  fruitful  lips, 

So  make  her  nature  blossom  with  thy  love, 

So  bind  her  with  strong  influence  wholly  thine, 

So  strengthen  thee  at  the  springs  of  her  fresh  life, 

Till  thou  wax  more  Titanic,  and  expand 

Thy  lordly  nature  to  new  stateliness  ; 

Till  thou  redouble  might,  and  scoff  at  fear, 

And  the  arch-father  of  thy  fear  above ; 

Till  thou  may  be  in  comfortable  halls, 

No  longer  roaming,  Titan,  under  heaven, 

With  vengeance  eating  down  thine  heart,  and  climbing 

The  sterile  forest  border-fields  knee-deep 

In  the  lapsed  mountain's  ruins  —  warmly  at  home 

Shalt  hear  the  light  wail  of  the  nursling  child  ; 

Shalt  hear  the  mother  murmuring  over  it 

Her  song  of  sleep,  with  cradle  kisses  broken. 

And  if  eternal  conflict  must  prevail 

With  thee  and  thine  against  the  thunder-masters, 

Let  us  breed  offspring  nobler  than  ourselves 

To  make  a  better  battle ;  tear  their  thrones 

Away  like  withered  branches  out  of  heaven, 

Efface  them,  and  sit  calmly  where  they  ruled, 

And  teach  man  better  comfort  than  their  reign. 

Prometheus. 

Thou  hast  said,  my  brother,  yet  no  joy  is  mine 
In  all  the  sounding  of  thy  voice.    A  cloud 
Is  over  all  thy  soul  and  all  thy  words. 
Art  thou,  too,  blinded  of  this  subtle  Zeus  ? 
0  tremble  then  ye  Titans  for  your  house  : 
These  shall  prevail,  their  hour  is  at  the  doors. 
Yea,  let  them  go  and  pluck  the  garlands  soon 
To  deck  the  forehead  of  their  victory. 
Let  us  put  down  our  necks  for  them  to  tread. 
Let  us  prepare  our  faces  for  their  heels. 
Ay  me,  the  lordly  race,  so  proud  it  was, 
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Totters  before  them  ;  let  them  scorn  and  laugh. 

No  worm  turns  now  against  them  under  Heaven. 

And  I  will  show  thee  how  this  thing  shall  be. 

But  thou  confusest  blindly  my  plain  word. 

Mine  eyes  as  thine  pronounce  her  beautiful, 

And  she  may  be  as  true  perchance  as  lovely ; 

But  this  "  perchance  "  is  a  wide  slippery  word. 

I  will  not  hold  a  thing  of  such  pure  grace 

Means  any  evil  in  herself  against  us ; 

Her  could  I  love,  if  over  all  this  strong 

And  ruling  hatred,  with  its  wakeful  eyes, 

Held  not  unslumbering  watch  to  vanquish  us. 

If  this  prevail,  no  mercy  will  be  ours 

But  extreme  hurt  and  exquisite  cruel  pain. 

Therefore  who  sets  his  face  to  cope  with  Zeus 

Hath  little  hour  for  pastime,  must  lay  by 

Forever  all  that  goodly  dream  of  love  ; 

Will  fight  more  surely  childless,  since  each  child 

Is  a  new  wounding  place  that  he  must  guard 

Against  the  subtle  vengeance,  watching  him. 

He  too  that  would  not  bend  to  save  himself 

Will  crawl  to  save  his  children  ;  I  will  none. 

Therefore,  tho*  true,  I  will  have  none  of  her ; 

Tho'  fair,  I  take  her  not :  since  Zeus  has  made  her, 

And  guides  her  also,  his  blind  instrument. 

As  we  could  train  her  in  all  gracious  ways, 

So  he  distorts  the  fair  sweet  hands  to  harm, 

She  guileless  all  the  while.    0  brother,  fear  her; 

Blind  are  her  steps,  and  Zeus  is  terrible, 

And  hungers  with  the  famine  of  his  hate 

Ta  crush  our  race  beneath  the  fiery  darkness. 

Chorus  of  Xywphs. 

Queen  of  every  grace  and  gift, 

Perfect  thou  and  lovely  queen, 

Hail,  Pandora  :  from  each  rift 

Of  our  secret  rock,  unseen 

We  will  hymn  thee,  and  rejoice. 

Earth  with  us  she  is  so  glad  of  thee, 

That  at  this  thy  coming,  love  and  fairest, 

All  her  old  dried  fountains  waken  free, 

And  her  pale  swards  flush  with  petals  rarest. 

For  thee  the  forest  heaves  with  eager  leaves, 

And  bows  its  stately  branch  and  yearling  tree. 

The  fleet,  unresting  waters  of  the  sea 

Are  shaken  in  their  light  continually  : 

There  is  no  thing  that  grieves. 

The  shadows  pass  away  because  of  thee. 

A  large  deep  music  gathers  from  the  land  ; 

The  grey  cliff-head,  the  burnished  island-spire, 

Are  trembling  with  desire. 

The  small  waves  spend  their  foam  and  push  the  sand, 
Crested  in  rolling  gold  and  arched  with  emerald  fire  ; 
Thy  loveliness  is  as  the  moon's  command 
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To  sway  them  as  she  will,  and  make  them  flow ; 

They  are  amazed  at  thy  imperial  brow. 

The  fear  of  thy  sweet  beauty,  and  the  love 

That  changes  fear  till  fear  grow  strangely  sweet, 

Make  nature  listen  if  thou  dost  but  move, 

And  thrills  the  meadow-grasses  at  thy  feet ; 

The  watery  saffron,  gentian,  bloom  of  light, 

The  lilies  of  the  moorland  amber-eyed, 

Sigh  toward  thee  passing  ;  the  dew-spider  weaves 

Weak  webs  to  tangle  thy  bright  steps  aside, 

The  woodbine  reaches  ineffectual  leaves. 

Beautiful  sister,  let  us  come  to  thee, 

Fear  not  our  worship,  flee  not,  holy  one, 

Be  thy  sweet  breath  about  us  like  the  sea, 

Be  thy  pure  brow  above  us  as  the  sun. 

Be  to  us  breath  and  ocean,  light  and  spring, 

Reward  us  only  with  thy  presence,  bring 

Thyself,  and  be  the  deity  of  these ; 

Rule  us,  and  love  us,  and  there  shall  not  cease, 

0  queen,  thine  adoration.    Let  thy  hands 

Be  near  us  for  our  worship,  and  thy  hair 

Unfolded  for  our  wonder ;  as  the  sands 

New  washed  of  tide  are  coloured,  when  waves  spare 

Some  of  their  liquid  glowing  as  they  go 

To  leave  them  bright  a  little.    But  thy  brows 

Have  bound  bright  heavy  sunlight  on  their  snows 

For  a  perpetual  spoil.    Thou  dost  not  know 

The  stint  and  fluctuation  of  the  tide ; 

For  thou  art  clothed  with  fair  on  every  side ; 

Thou  art  no  cloud  with  but  one  hour  to  glow. 

Nay,  for  thy  lord  who  stablished  thee  so  sweet 

Hath  put  all  change  beneath  thy  perfect  feet, 

Hedged  thee  with  excellent  honour  and  made  Praise 

A  drudge  to  hew  thee  wood,  and  Love  to  watch  and  wait 

A  slave  beside  a  lute- string  to  make  thee  easy  ways 

Of  sleep,  when  tired  with  pastime,  and  serve  beside  thy  state. 

Yea,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see  meek  Love  beside  thee, 

And  smile  a  little,  as  not  over-glad, 

Being  too  royal,  with  no  joy  denied  thee, 

Than  to  be  otherwise  than  grandly  sad. 

As  the  gods  laugh  not  overmuch,  indeed 

They  laugh  or  weep  not ;  what  is  worth  their  weeping  ? 

Sweet  youth  fails  not  beneath  them  like  a  reed, 

The  shadow  and  the  shine  are  in  their  keeping. 

The  large  deep  flows  on  under  them,  the  cloud 

Is  strewn  along  their  tables,  and  the  light 

Is  broad  about  them,  when  the  wind  is  loud ; 

And  the  deep  gates  of  sunset  in  their  sight 

Burn  with  the  broken  day.    But  these  maintain 

High  state  as  always.    Their  hands  reap  and  slay 

Nor  render  any  reason.    They  are  fain 

Because  their  rule  cannot  be  put  away, 

Because  their  arrows  swerve  not  when  they  draw, 

Because  their  halls  are  winter-proof,  their  hate 
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Mighty  and  fat  with  store  of  death,  their  law 

Shod  with  the  iron  permanence  of  fate. 

Being  cruel,  they  can  glut  their  cruel  wills ; 

Wrathful,  allow  their  wrath  its  utmost  way ; 

Insatiate,  can  almost  lust  their  nil ; 

Listless,  can  drowse  on  tinted  cloud  all  day, 

Lulled  by  the  nations  wailing  as  they  pray — 

Nay,  let  us  break  our  song,  nor  think  on  these. 

To  thee  this  conflict,  Titan,  doth  belong ; 

We  are  but  weak  as  ineffectual  seas, 

That  roll  and  break  their  foam-lines  all  day  long — 

She  is  as  lovely,  lord,  as  thou  art  strong. 

To  us  she  cometh  as  some  strange  desire  : 

As  a  bird's  voice  thro'  distance  in  the  night : 

Like  scent  of  oaken  woods  :  like  perfumed  fire 

Floated  among  the  pines  in  curling  spire : 

The  loosening  of  her  ringlets  is  like  fight. 

Refresh  thy  lordly  spirit  at  her  lips, 

They  shall  renew  thy  soul  with  subtle  power. 

Turn  thee,  0  lord,  to  thy  desired  repose  ; 

Time  hath  made  ripe  for  thee  this  perfect  flower, 

And  folded  up  her  fragrance  like  a  rose. 

Arise  and  take  thy  joy  and  dream  no  wrong  ; 

Who  shall  assail  thee  in  thy  mighty  hall  ? 

Ours  let  it  be  to  sing  thy  nuptial  song, 

Until  some  beam  auroral  touch  the  trees, 

And  wake  thy  palace  with  an  ouzel's  call ; 

And  morn,  on  stress  of  mist- wreath  borne  along, 

Arrive  in  sweet  light  cloud  and  shaken  breeze. 

William  P.  Lakcastbb. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


I.— THEOLOGICAL. 

^Analytical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    By  Bev.  John  Forbes, 
LL.D.   Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1868. 

<  rr  ilE  key  to  the  peculiarity  of  this  Commentary  is  expressed  on  its  title-page, 
JL  "  tracing  the  train  of  thought  by  the  aid  of  parallelism."  It  is  not  a  work 
to  be  judged  of  hastily,  nor  to  bo  dismissed  summarily,  and  we  can  aver  from 
experience  that  a  second  perusal  will  well  reward  the  thoughtful  student.  In 
every  point  of  view  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  critical  Biblical  literature,  and 
possesses  many  attractions  even  for  the  unlearned  reader.  It  has  little  of  the 
repelling  dulness  which  invests  many  attempts  to  analyze  the  text  of  8cripture, 
and  to  arrange  in  their  true  connection  the  various  doctrines  which  are  eluci- 
dated by  the  textual  arrangement. 

The  author  modestly,  but  needlessly,  justifies  his  appearance  from  the  con- 
viction that 

"  in  Parallelism  we  possess  an  instrument  of  analytical  investigation,  the  powers  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  appreciated,  and  which,  if  used  aright, 
-enables  even  ordinary  minds  frequently  to  trace  the  sequence  of  thought,  when  it  has 
escaped  the  penetration  of  the  most  highly  gifted  .  .  .  The  object  is  not  to 
furnish  an  exhaustive  commentary,  by  repeating  in  my  own  words  what  has  already 
•been  so  much  better  expressed  by  others ;  but  to  illustrate  those  passages  alone  which 
Parallelism  seems  to  place  in  a  new  and  clearer  light." 

The  intricate  and  much-disputed  passage,  chap.  v.  12-21,  is  set  forth  by  the  aid 
of  parallelism  with  order  and  perspicuity,  as  containing  the  central  animating 
thought  of  the  whole  epistle.  The  writer  maintains  that  the  leading  idea  of  the 
epistle  is  not  justification  by  faith 

"  presented  as  has  been  objected  to  the  bare  forensic  theory,  in  the  cold  lifeless  form 
of  imputation* — as  if  by  a  legal  fiction  and  mere  outward  reckoning  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness believers  were  justified  without  any  necessary  change  passing  immediately  upon 
the  heart.  The  grand  truth  here  enunciated  is  the  warm  living  reality  of  a  personal 
Union  with  Christ  (contrasted  with  the  previous  union  with  Adam)  by  which,  in  place 
of  the  "  Sin  "  and  "  Death  "  communicated  by  the  first  head  of  humanity,  Christ's 
"Righteousness"  and  "Life"  are  communicated  to  the  believer,  and  become  the 
inward  quickening  mover  of  every  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  Thus  is  the  distinc- 
tion preserved,  yet  the  indissoluble  connection  always  evinced  between  justification  and 
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sanrtificaiion,  as  being  bat  two  aspects  of  one  and"  the  same  union  of  the  believer  with 
Christ.  ...  In  short,  the  result  to  which  I  have  been  brought  by  that  strut 
comparison  of  different  pa-sstiges  to  which  parallelism  compels  the  student,  is  that  our 
views  of  Scripture  language,  as  of  Scripture  truth,  are  in  general  too  limited  and  one- 
sided, and  that  in  Scripture  as  in  a  diamond  with  many  facets,  each  reflecting-  a  different 
ray  of  light,  visible  singly,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  to  him  who  looks  only  on  one 
sine — he  who  would  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  whole,  must  turn  it  round  and 
round,  and  survey  it  on  every  side/' 

The  author  begins  by  applying  to  this  grand  Epistle  the  test  of  parallelism 
first  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  by  Bishop  Jjowth.  The  reader 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  arrangement  and  analysis  of  the  words  and  sentences 
of  each  chapter  a  wonderful  elucidation  of  the  argument,  which  in  no  degree 
suffers  by  the  almost  poetical  rhythm  into  which  its  expression  falls.  In  the 
raodeBt  words  of  the  author: — 

n  If  any  still  demur  to  the  reality  of  parallelism  existing  in  the  New  Testament,  let 
them  accept  the  present  arrangement  as  a  mere  tabula tttl  form,  convenient  for  making 
the  successive  stages  in  the  nnostle's  reasoning,  and  assisting  the  student  to  perceive 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  argument,  and  let  them  judge  impartially 
of  the  present  attempt  to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  most  difficult  Epistle  irrespectively 
of  tho  question  whether  or  not  the  finn  in  which  it  is  here  presented  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  at  the  time  of  its  composition. "—(P.  89.) 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  added  light  and  force  afforded  by  this  arrangement, 
and  especially  by  that  form  of  it  which  Bishop  Jebb  pointed  out  as  rpttnocfat,  is 
found  m  chap.  xi.  33-36  (p.  373). 

The  yolumo  consist*  of  (1st)  an  analytical  arrangement,  (2nd)  an  expansion 
of  this  in  tho  form  of  a  commentary,  and  (3rd)  a  dissertation  on  Predestination 
and  Free-will,  iu  which  some  of  the  popular  dogmas  of  the  extreme  Scottish 
school,  as  set  forth,  e.y.,  by  Dr*  Hodge,  are  boldly  controverted,  and  the  subject 
treated  in  u  more  practical  manner  than  by  many  ultra-Cat vinistic  writers, 
while  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  is  separated  from  the  supralapsarian  views  of 
writers  both  British  and  American, 

In  the  second  and  largest  portion  of  the  work  tho  various  and  tangled  threads 
of  St.  Pauls  arguments  are  tracked  in  a  skilful  and  frequently  original  manner. 
The  parallclistic  arrangement  elucidates  (1st)  the  comparison  between  Adam  and 
Christ ;  (2nd)  the  various  meanings  attached  to  the  word  **  righteousness,*1  with 
the  theory  of  the  Abrahamic  and  of  the  Christian  justification  by  faith,  including 
by  a  personal  union  with  Christ  by  faith  not  imputation  onhj^  but  imparltiUtm 
of  the  holy  nature  (p.  192,  seqq*  217,  *rqq). 

Tho  parallclistic  elucidation  is  nowhere  applied  with  greater  force  than  on  the 
question,  Who  is  the  hatband  of  St.  Paul's  simile  ?  (p.  274).  Dr.  Forbes  argues 
(and  we  think  with  convincing  force)  that  it  is  not  the  law  first,  but  8in,  as  the 
law  does  not  die,  but  sin  is  crucified  first  in  Christ  and  secondly  in  the  believer. 
If  the  law  had  been  the  husband,  it  must  have  been  the  law  that  generated  fruit 
unto  death  in  the  sinner.  But  the  whole  of  this  chapter  well  merits  the  closest 
study  from  the  theological  student. 

It  is  not,  however,  oy  the  theologian  alone  that  this  work  will  be  read.  Wo 
believe  that  it  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  many  whom  dry  theological  dis- 
quisitions would  deter,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  bring  rest  and  satisfaction  to 
minds  which  are  apt  to  be  disturbed  by  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  conflicting 
doctrines.  Such  readers  will  find— in  the  place  of  verbal  contentions,  attacks  on 
opposing  theories,  or  weak  defences  of  doubtful  hypotheses — a  masterly  system  of 
comprehension,  but  expressed  iu  itsuuthor's  own  words,  "All  tbe  contending  inter- 
pretations are  right  in  their  measure,  all  are  defective/'  If  Dr.  Chalmers  succeeded 
in  popularizing  the  main  threads  of  St.  PauTs  arguments,  yet  he  has  left  many 
thoughtful  readers  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  its  intricate  structure,  and 
valued  with  a  personal  experience  its  doctrinal  truths  and  practical  lessons,  but 
who  have  found  ilifficulty  in  tracing,  for  instance,  the  true  relation*  of  tho 
parallels  he  draws  between  tho  justification  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  Christian 
disciple ;  of  tho  fall  in  Adam  and  the  restoration  in  Christ ;  of  the  legal  mar- 
riage, and  of  the  Christian's  union  with  Christ.  For  full  satisfaction  on  every 
difficulty  we  have  referred  with  complete  satisfaction  to  this  modest,  yet  learnod 
and  exhaustive  work. 
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Observation*  on  the  Cotwersion  <t  .  '    \  ntletkif  of  8L  Paid,    By  Lord  George 
(sic)  Lyttelton.    With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Ue^ky  Bogkus, 
London  :  the  Religions  Tract  Society, 
The  argument  of  George,  Lord  Ly  Helton,  is  one  of  those  inferences  from 
^yeholo^i^il  probabilities  nud  analogies  which  it  i«  much  the  fashion  of  the 
resent  day  to  bet  a -irk*  ;is  &unor-.«j<le'l  by  deep  reaching  tbei^n*.^.    Mr.  Ki»^ri>'a 
prefatory  essay  ,  occupying  nearly  half  of  this  little  book,  goes  thoroughly  into 
that  matter,  and  shows,  what  few  sober  thinker*  would  be  disi»o>ed  to  doubt, 
hat  such  arguments  remain  in  their  cogency  and  their  cumulative  force, 
unaffected  by  the  elaborate  sceptical  systems  of  Paul  us,  or  Strauss,  or  Kenan- 

His  book  is  one  of  the  neatly-printed  and  bound  works  which  are  continually 
i— .uin-  IVom       n  ,  fy  whose  name  it  bears.    It  is  strange  that  the 

title-page  should  contain  the  error  pointed  out  above*  We  hope  it  will  not  load 
careful  buyers  to  distrust  the  complexion  of  Mr.  Rogers's  essay.  Probably  ho 
is  in  no  way  accountable  for  it* 

Origin  of  the  Four  ffoiprfe.  By  UoxsTAWTDns  TMOBmoBF.  Translated,  under 
the  Author's  sanction,  by  William  L.  Gage,  From  the  Fourth  German 
Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  London  :  Jackson,  Walford,  and 
Hodder.  1863. 

This  translation,  though  published  iu  London,  wa*  ».'viiU>nMy  yv\ nl»tl  in 
America.  There  is  no  mistaking  transatlantic  typography,  spelliug,  and  dictum. 
Here  are  specimens : — "Irenaeus,  from  177  on,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  &c.  1  p.  'M. 
'*  From  the  closing  decade  of  the  second  century  ou,n  n.  35.  "As  to  only 
prove,"  p.  38.    "An  inexpugnable  canon  of  historical  criticism/1 

The  English  in  some  places  reads  very  roughly,  and  suggests  to  us  mistransla- 
tion.   Possessing  only  tne  first  edition  of  Tischendorf's  pamphlet,  we  are  unable 
verify  some  of  the  most  prominent  examples.    Such  a  sentence  as  this  can 
lly  be  a  faithful  transcript  of  any  sane  man*s  thoughts  >— ■ 

"  What  shall  we  think  of  the  supposition  that  the  di-i-uiy  hind*  ipo  -»f .5  mln  :i — with 
J*  in  idem,  the  sacred  centre  of  tho  Jewish  faith  and  worship— drove  the  thoughts  of 
the  Galilean  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  own  country  s  hills,  and  added  to  his  grief?  M 
— (P.  80.) 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Dr.  Tischeudorfs  pampb  let  was  not  iced  and  its 
main  argument  explained,  in  a  previous  number  of  thi>  Journal.  In  this  later 
and  rewritten  edition,  the  argument  remains  tho  same,  but  the  proofs  are  tilled 
out,  and  references  to  the  works  of  modern  impugners  of  (Christianity  are  given. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  translator  in  his  preface  has  given  himself  the  MfMnAfiB 
supererogatory  trouble  of  blowing  a  trumpet  before  Professor  Tisehendorf.  Our 
good  friend,  whose  valuable  services  to  biblical  literature  none  will  question, 
always  takos  care  to  perform  this  office  quite  sufficiently  for  himself:  — 

4i  Tiflchendorf,  lik*  all  nally  threat  mrn,  i.s  ;w  m p] tr.;iaohnl>I^'  »s  a  ihilL  ...  In  talking, 
his  countenance  lights  up  pleasantly,  liis  styk  Tnrnnius  sprightly,  his  action  vivacious; 
he  jumps  up,  runs  across  the  room  to  fetch  a  book  or  document  or  curiosity,  enters  into 
his  suits'  affairs,  speaks  warmly  of  friends,  and  evidently  enjoys  with  great  aest  his 
foreign  reputation. 

u  His  relations  with  tho  great  English  scholars  and  divines  axe  very  intimate;  and 
archbishops  and  deans  and  civil  dignitaries  of  the  highest  rank  are  proud  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  this  great  and  genial  German  scholar,*' — (Translator's  Preface.) 

We  had  marked  many  curious  blemishes  indicating  either  great  carelessness 
or  great  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  Some  of  these  are  : — In  p.  152 
we  read  of  the  Christian  Apocraphy  (sic).  In  p.  156,  "  an  old  Latin  translation, 
greatly  incomplete,  supplies  the  deficiency/*  In  p,  183,  we  have  the  ■*  Judo- 
Christian**  heretics  twice  spoken  of.  In  p.  186  wo  read ,  "  as  we  learn  of  Catenen 
and  Ammouius."  The  writer  evidently  thinks  that  "  Catenm  H  is  a  Christian 
Father  (we  suppose  an  ambassador  in  bonds),  and  is  quite  innocent  of  its  being 
the  German  plural,  equivalent  tw  Cateme.  In  p.  193,  the  1  *  Hypotypoea  **  of 
Clement  is  mentioned,  for  "  Hypotyjtoses  "  or  **  -seis."  In  p.  204 ,  11  tne  learned 
Parisian  printer  Robert  Stephens  1  is  mentioned,  but  a  few  lines  down  "  the 
Bobert  Etienno  Edition*'  occurs,  apparently  with  no  suspicion  that  the  name 
is  that  of  the  same  man.  In  p.  223,  we  have  "  EpiphaniM11  and  Iren&u"  in 
the  same  sentence  ;  and  in  p.  231,  **  HegesipptM"  and  M  Eleuthero*,**  Despite 
these  inaccuracies,  the  book  may  be  very  useful,  as  conveying  fairly  to  English 
readers  the  substance  of  Tischeudorfs  argument. 
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Tht  Book  of  Moses  ;  or,  The  Pentateuch  in  Us  Authorship,  Credibility,  arid  Civilita- 
Hen.  By  the  Rev,  W«  Smith,  Ph.D.  Vol.  L  London :  Longmami,  8vo. 
1868. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  this  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  which  the  first 
volume  gives  excellent  protniee,  ia  specially  opportune  at  the  preeent  time.  Tho 
immediate  interest  excited  by  the  Colenso  controversy,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  first  live  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  indeed  died  out.  By  some  the* 
Bishops  conclusions  have  been  thankfully  accepted  as  tending  to  make  more  and 
more  incredible  what  in  point  of  fact  they  had  long  ceased  to  believe,  and 
destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  authority  traditionally  supposed  to  be  due  to 
books  which  from  eome  accident  or  other  had  got  bound  up  with  less  question- 
able parts  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  Psalms  and  the  New  Testament.  By  others 
they  have  been  with  as  little  hesitation  rejected,  not  because  they  saw  their 
way  in  every  instance  to  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  alleged  objections,  bat 
because  these  objections  were  not  even  held  permissible  within  the  circum- 
scribed limits  of  their  creed.  They  have  pre-judged  the  questions  involved  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Bishop ;  and  have  contented  themselves  with  counter- 
balancing the  feebleness  of  their  reasons  for  differing  from  him  by  the  violence 
and  vehemence  of  their  denunciations,  And  again,  as  in  most  cases,  there  are 
others  who  have  believed  that  the  maintenance  of  a  middle  position  was  still 
possible,  that  neither  of  theso  extremes  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  truth, 
and  that  the  Bishop  was  after  all  very  likely  no  less  wrong,  if  they  could  only 
prove  it,  than  the  most  virulent  of  his  assailants.  For  the  justification  of  such 
a  belief  as  this,  Dr.  Smith* a  book  will  supply  not  a  little.  We  shall,  however* 
mislead  our  readers  if  we  give  them  occasion  to  suppose  that  the  work  before 
us  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  answers  to  Colenso  in  a  more  pretentious  form. 
It  obviously  and  necessarily  bears  upon  the  subject,  but  in  scope,  purpose,  and 
execution,  it  is  something  very  much  more  than  this.  It  may  fairly  lav  claim 
to  being  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  specified  matters,  of  which  on  the  title- page 
it  professes  to  treat.  The  first  volume  is  occupied  solely  with  the  discussion  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  consideration  of  this  question  alone 
will,  we  are  given  to  understand,  demand  another  volume.  The  credibility 
and  civilization  of  the  Pentateuch  are  matters  which  the  writer  reserves  for  yet 
futuro  treatment.  If,  then,  the  authorship  of  the  so-called  books  of  Moses  is  to 
be  discussed  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  which  the  first  contains  nearly  600 
pages,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  this 
is  done  thus  far,  Not  indeed  that  we  have  here  an  imperfect  work,  strictly 
speaking:  the  points  dealt  with  are  handled  in  detail,  but  others  remain  to  be 
handled  which  bear  upon  them. 

"  Although  I  have  endeavoured,"  says  Br.  Smith,  M  to  round  off  the  part  which  I 
now  publish,  and  to  give  it,  as  far  as  I  could,  a  certain  character  of  completeness,  there 
remains  yet  much  in  that  department  to  be  added — a  full  refutation  of  the  Separatist 
Theory ;  which,  not  satisfied  as  it  should  have  been,  with  pointing  out  in  Genesis 
pre- Mosaic  documents,  breaks  up  the  whole  Pentateuch  into  un- Mosaic  fragments, 
contributed  chiefly  by  post* Mosaic  writers." 

The  writer  must  speak  for  himself  as  to  tho  way  in  which  ho  has  endeavoured 
to  treat  his  subject : — 

*  I  take  up  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  simply  as  furnishing  the  historic  data  on 
which  the  argument  is  to  proceed.  I  make  no  account  either  of  their  inspiration  or 
their  infallibility.  I  do  not  even  assume  that  they  are  trustworthy.  I  merely  consider 
them  as  the  only  works  that  giv«  us  any  information  on  the  matter ;  then  examine 
what  credence  is  due  to  their  historical  statements ;  and,  lastly,  draw  the  inference 
naturally  deducible  from  the  simple  and  unmiraculous  facts  which  they  contain/' 

That  is,  he  takes  the  records  simply  as  he  finds  them,  leaving  them  to  stand 
OT  fall  on  their  own  merits,  only  not  approaching  them  with  the  foregone  con- 
clusion that  they  cannot  have  been  written  by  Moses,  and  that  they  cannot  bo 
true,  Aa  indeed  is  only  just  and  fair,  he  considers  the  burden  of  proof  to  rest 
upon  the  deniors  and  impugnera  of  the  narrative.  He  does  not  believe  that  a 
work  professing  to  be  from  a  particular  author,  to  whom  from  time  immemorial 
it  has  been  assigned,  is  on  d  priori  (ground  to  be  regarded  a*  proceeding  from 
some  one  else.  He  keeps  his  own  convictions  and  conclusions  out  of  the  argu- 
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ment,  and  we  are  wilting  to  admit  more  successfully  than  many  of  those  who 
have  written  on  the  opposite  side. 

After  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  the  scope  and  method  of  the  propositi 
work  are  sot  forth ,  and  the  abstract  possibility  of  a  book  like  the  Pentateuch 
having  been  committed  to  writing  so  early  a*  the  age  of  Moses  is  discussed, 
the  writer  enters  upon  his  twofold  task  of  examining  the  question  before  him 
positively  and  negatively.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  positive  criticism  of  the 
subject  under  its  two  heads  of  external  and  internal  evidence.  The  external 
evidence  that  isaddueible  is  by  no  means  insignificant  either  in  bulk  or  quality. 
First  there  is,  of  course,  the  New  Testament,  with  the  evidence  which  it  affords. 
Now  though  this  cannot  be  appealed  to  aw  demonstrative,  from  the  fact  that 
many  would  refuse  to  admit  its  authority ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  a  sub- 
stantive value  that  cannot  be  disputed >  for  it  contains  unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  by  Jesus  and  the  first  teachers  of 
Christianity.  Those  opinions  may  be  worthless,  but  they  are  clearly  ascer- 
tain able,  and  so  far  are  to  he  reckoned  as  opinions  for  what  they  may  he  worth. 
The  testimony  of  Christ  himself  will  be  received  with  deference  or  neglect 
varying  in  proportion  to  the  estimate  or  conception  which  we  entertain  of  Trim. 
But  that  testimony  has  an  abstract  and  independent  value  of  its  own  so  far  fis 
it  represents  the  uniform  and  consistent  opinion  of  the  day,  and  this  is  capable 
of  being  determined  by  the  sense  in  which  the  language  of  Christ  was  mani- 
festly understood  by  his  own  disciples  and  by  the  Jews. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Old  Testament 
itself,  which,  so  far  as  it  lies  outside  the  Pentateuch,  is  fairly  to  be  reckoned  as 
oxN'TiujI.  In  the  jcenimibif ion  of  this  evidence,  which  as  a  whole  is  very  j^re  if 
indeed,  the  writer  has  been  most  successful.  He  approaches  the  evidence  for 
the  Pentateuch  through  Deuteronomy,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  writer  of  the 
fifth  h<n>k  must  have  bv.ou  acquainted  witli  the  other  four.  If,  therefore*  the 
fifth  book  can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  it  is 
dear  that  the  probability  of  Moses  not  having  written  the  Pentateuch  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Working  backwards,  therefore,  from  the  age  of  Jfara,  we  are 
able  to  detect  plain  indication^  <if  the  <  xiVteneo  nf  Deuteronomy  through  Josiah, 
Jehoshaphat,  Solomon,  and  David,  till  the  time  of  Joshua*  The  ovidenee  i  as 
strong  as  it  well  can  be  in  such  a  matter,  indeed  far  stronger  than  one  might 
believe  possible  without  having  it  fully  brought  out  as  Dr.  Smith  has  done. 
But  having  traced  the  Pentateuch,  ns  i  whole,  u>  M'»s^n,  ho  ivvct^-  tlie  ]m 
and,  first  testing  the  value  of  the  existing  authorities  which  meet  us  in  thfc 
historical  books,  he  traces  its  influence  downwards  till  the  captivity,  thus 
strengthening  the  argument  by  corroborative  evidence.  The  internal  evidence 
of  a  direct  nature  would  probably  be  thought  conclusive  in  any  other  work  than 
the  Pentateuch,  since  in  particular  sections  of  it  the  Mosaic  authorship  is  im- 
plicitly asserted  \  but  the  want  of  this  assertion  in  other  parts  is  construed  into 
evidence  on  the  opposite  *idet  as  if  one  would  ho  justified  in  concluding  that 
Thucydtdcs  did  not  write  those  parta  of  the  IVdepoijiti^ian  \\\n  in  whirh  he  ha* 
dropped  the  accustomed  formula  of  subscription.  Perhaps,  however,  the  internal 
evidence,  which  is  of  an  indue  1  character,  h  the  most  valuable  as  being  of 
necessity  undesigned,  We  are  a  hie  to  discern  in  a  1  most  every  pago  that  the 
writer  of  Deuteronomy  was  familiar  with  Egypt  ami  Kgyptisn  customs :  wi* 
find  that  he  had  a  share  in  the  Exodus,  wad  present  at  Sinai,  was  the  lawgiver 
of  Exodus,  ami  wrote  from  the  stand -point  which  that  event  gave  hint  We 
can  see  also  that,  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  bears  the  impress  of  the 
f  i  t,  i^  full  "of  Egyptian  memories,  has  Canaan  only  in  prospect,  was  drawn  up 
in  the  lifetime  of  Aaron  and  Eleazar,  and  grew*  with  the  nomad  life  of  Israel; 
that  this  legislation  claim*  Mnyn  for  its  author,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
historian  writes  as  the  lawgiver,  and  writes  in  the  last  year  of  the  Exodus  as 
acquainted  with  Egypt,  and  the  Arabian  Desert,  but  not  with  Canaan ;  that  hois 
master  of  the  minute  statistics  of  the  Exodus,  and  presupposes  in  those  for 
whom  he  writes  a  knowledge  nl'  Egypt  and  the  Desert,  but  not  of  Canaan. 
Each  of  these  several  points  is  well  brought  out  by  Dr,  ^mith,  and  the  result  i» 
one  that  is  worth  the  notice  <>f  tlmse  who  are  incredulous  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship  of  the  Pentateuch,  The  latter  part  of  the  first  volume  Is  concerned  with 
the  negative  criticism,  and  with  special  examination  of  the  particular  difficulties 
alleged.    These  are  treated  under  the  various  heads  of  historical,  geographical, 
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archaeological,  legislative,  and  linguistic  difficulties ;  and,  lastly,  the  supposed 
incongruity  of  the  Pentateuch  wit  a  the  person  and  character  of  Moses  is  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  special  objections  raised.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  plan  and  character  of  this  really  valuable  book,  which  we  heartily  commend 
to  the  attentive  study  of  our  readers.  Dr.  Smith  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
important  work  he  has  undertaken.  His  learning  is  very  extensive  and  also 
accurate,  and  though  he  writes  in  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  discover  this  fact  if  he  had  not  himself  acknowledged  it-  He 
writes  dispassionately  and  with  moderation.  We  anticipate  positive  services  to 
biblical  criticism  from  the  publication  of  this  work :  it  is  by  far  the  most 
masterly  work  that  has  yet  been  produced,  at  least  in  England,  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  ;  and  it  ib  to  be  hoped  will  do  something  towards  stemming 
the  tide  of  rash  and  precipitate  disparagement  of  M  the  Book  of  Moses,"  which 
in  many  quarters  has  already  attained  undisputed  ascendency.  If  the  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  is  proved  to  be  doubtful,  its  historic  authority  becomes 
questionable  \  and  if  its  authority  is  undennined,  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
historic  basis  on  which  Christianity  rests  is  destroyed.  At  least,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  are  so  far  implicated  in  questions  which  are  bound 
up  with  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  they  must  be  held  to  be 
seriously  compromised  if  that  authority  can  l>e  disproved.  At  present  we  believe 
this  has  not  beeu  dona,  and  Dr.  Smith  has  at  least  shown  that  now  it  will  be 
more  than  ever  difficult  to  do.  We  wait  with  heightened  interest  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  second  volume. 

r  ,,,,  ,    _Wm  tt,t  tht  f/Vw/»7  of  St.  Muftkcw,  drawn  from  Old  find  Xtw  Sources. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1808. 

These  notes  are  selected,  by  permission,  from  those  illustrations  of  the  Gospels 
published  some  years  ago  by  Prebendary  Ford,  of  Exeter.  They  form  a  catena, 
principally  of  the  rhetorical  and  devotional  kind,  of  striking  remarks  on  the 
sacred  text,  drawn  from  a  very  wide  range  of  authors.  We  wish  more  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  in  making  this  selection,  to  humble  honest  explanation  nf 
Scripture.  There  was  not  enough  of  this  in  Prebendary  Ford's  Catena? :  there 
is  still  less  in  this  one.  Surely  wo  have  had  more  than  enough  of  epigram - 
inatizing  on  texts :  and  many  of  these  notes  are  hardly  better.  And  some  are 
mere  misapplications:  as  for  example  that  on  11  He  went  out"  Matt,  xxvi,  73, 
M  *  It  is  not  enough  to  break  with  sin,  unless  you  break  with  winners  too/  Sam, 
Lavingtvu.11  But  who  does  not  see,  that  no  such  thought  was  in  tht;  mind  of  the 
mourning  apostle?  The  action  was  hut  parallel  with  that  of  Joseph — "He 
sought  where  to  weep/'  The  one  chose  the  privacy  of  his  chamber:  the 
other,  that  of  the  outer  night. 

We  havo  spokun  reluctantly  of  this,  the  chief  blemish  in  this  little  book, 
because  the  fault  which  it  exemplifies  is,  we  fear,  on  the  increase  among  a 
certain  school  of  Scripture  students  and  commentators  in  the  Church  of  England : 
the  fault  which  has  blemished  so  widely  the  otherwise  valuable  Greek  Testa- 
ment of  Archdeacon  Wordsworth,  that  of  imagining  that  a  striking  antithesis 
can  establish  a  doubtful  exegesis. 

A  Trut  Portrait  of  the  Primitive  Church.    By  E.  D.  Cree,  M,A.,  Incumbent  of 
Upper  Tooting,  Surrey.    London:  John  Murray.  18(J6. 

Mr,  Cree  draws  a  picture  of  the  primitive  church  such  as  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  therefore  more  or  lets 
representing  the  church  of  the  first  three  centuries.  He  calls  the  portrait  a  true 
one,  which  reminds  us  of  some  writers  of  fiction,  who,  when  they  tell  some- 
thing incredible,  inscribe  on  the  title-page  that  this  is  a  true  stoi  t/.  Mr,  Urce  is 
an  Anglican  High  Churchman,  not  high  enough  to  be  a  Kituulist,  and  yet  too 
high  to  be  classed  either  with  Evangelicals  or  Liberal  Churchmen.  He  takes 
his  own  idea  of  what  a  church  should  be,  and  after  the  pattern  of  that  idea  he 
models  a  church  which  he  calls  the  primitive.  This  is  only  what  is  done  by  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Ritualist,  the  Evangelical,  the  Dissenter,  and  in  fact  by 
every  sect  and  party,  and  on  a  subject  where  so  little  is  known  with  certainly, 
Mr,  Cree  is  as  much  entitled  to  his  ideal  as  other  people  are  to  theirs.  Wo  are 
not  disposed  to  enter  into  discussion  with  tho  author,  though  we  are  far  from 
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agreeing  with  many  of  his  positions.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  any  way 
proved  that  the  Primitive  Church  made  that  etttmtial  distinction,  for  which  Mr. 
('roe  contends,  between,  the  canonical  books  of  the  Bible  and  some  other  writings. 
We  do  not  think  that  a  layman  never  preached,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in 
Christianity  answering  to  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  we  should  rather  say  that 
Christian  Churches  had  more  in  common  with  the  Jewish  synagogue  than  with 
the  temple.  We  do  not  believe  that  vestments  of  any  kind  were  divinely  ap- 
pointed to  be  used  by  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  St.  Paul's  chasuble,  biretta,  or  whatever  it  was  which  he  left  at  Troas ; 
neither  do  we  believe  that  the  white  garments  of  the  Pagan  priests  were  imitated 
tY<m«  1 1n  1*0  '»t'  the  J<ws  any  more  than  we  belie vo  that  the  vast  systems  of  Indian 
and  Egyptian  mythologies  had  their  origin  from  the  histories  of  the  Jewish 
patriarchs.  Mr  f  hm\  like  all  moderate  lli.L?fi  Churchmen,  eupposc*  that  he  la 
tflanfcfny  sound  doctrine,  and  avoiding  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  when 
he  is  simply  using  words  to  which  ordinary  people  cannot  attach  a  definite 
iiioonin^.  li  in  vain  that  we  try  to  umlerstaud  what  is  a  ' 1  cumin  r  lucrative 
sacrifice,*'  or  how  we  can  receive  the  41  body  and  blood  of  Christ  M  and  yet  not 
receive  them  materially*  A  eacmmtntat  hotly  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  Dr.Pusey 
ha,-:  pointed  out  its  meaning,  if  it  means  anything,  where  he  tries  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  "real  presence*'  does  not  differ  from  transubstantiation  when 
'  ghtly  understood,  that  is,  when  transubstantiation  means  not  the  change  of 
e  accidents  of  bread  and  wine,  but  of  that  spiritual  substance  which  the 
idealist  metaphysician  supposes  to  be  the  real  essence  of  all  matter.  We  ought 
to  add  that  Mr.  Groe's  little  hook  is  elegantly  written,  and  that  the  spirit  of  it 
is  in  every  way  commendable. 


By  the  Rev.  FHAJfCie 
London:  The  Religious 


The  Parables  of  Our  Lord  Exploit**}  and  AmlirtL 
BotTiDiLLON,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Woolbeding,  Sussex 
Tract  Society. 

Thib  is  a  little  book  likely  to  be  very  useful  to  simple  and  unlearned  students 
of  the  Lord's  wonderful  parables  It  is  written  by  one  who,  although  he  speaks 
as  a  plain  man,  yet  evidently  has  been  to  the  fountain  of  interpretation,  and 
ha*  drawn  for  himself.  His  language  is  intelligible  and  to  the  point ;  and  we 
aro  much  mistaken  if  the  reader,  who  p  uds  far  profit,  do  not  carry  away  active 
and  permanent  benefit  from  his  pages. 

The  Table*  of  Stone :   i  t'»urv  rf  Sermon*  preached  in  All  Saint*  Church,  Cam- 

briof&  By  Herbert  Mortimer  Lucxock,  M.A.  London  and  <  'ambridge : 
Mucinillau  &  ■  'o. 

These  sermons  aro  for  the  most  part  characterized,  as  regards  their  style,  by 
a  weak,  second-rate  egotism.  We  meet  on  every  page,  with  ♦*  I  think/1  -  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  Bay/*  V*  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied,  *  **  I  will  state  the  arguments 
as  they  stand  arranged  in  my  own  mind/*  **  an  interpretation  which  1  can  fully 
justify,"  £l  it  has  not  escaped  my  noiice."*  Mr.  Luckock  seems  unable  to  recognize 
how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  torn  these  phrases  into  impersonal  equivalents, 
and  so  to  avoid  the  ever-recurring  presence  of  the  personal  pronoun,  Not  do 
we  see,  though  the  substance  of  the  sermons  contains  much  quite  up  to  the  level 
of  the  better  class  of  parochial  di^-oursrs,  any  special  rai*on  d'etre  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  volume.  And  when  we  come  to  special  points  which  distinguish 
them  from  most  parish  sermons,  we  are  compelled  to  note  that  the  difference  is 
far  the  worse,  and  not  for  the  better.  There  is  a  Btrange  contentment  with  an 
ignorance  which  half  an  hour's  reference  to  any  history  of  Christian  art  would 
have  dispelled  in  Mr*  Luckock*  s  confession!  speaking  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  that  he  11  cannot  teU"  under  what  viaihle  form  14  fay  forefathers  "  (wven 
here  the  love  of  the  first  person  rtingulnr  shows  itself)  *'  worshipped  her  "  (p,  2o}. 
There  is  a  strange  return  to  abandoned  view-  of  history  in  his  accepting  the 
open  vision  of  the  Cross,  of  which  Cons  tan  tine  told  Eusebius  many  years  after 
its  alleged  appearance,  as  an  14  immediate  revelation  from  God  "  (p,  28).  Th**ro 
is  a  etrango  and,  we  muet  say,  uncharitable  bewUderment  or  ideas  in  th<* 
casuistry  which  looks  upon  the  teetotaller's  pledge  as  a  **  violation"  of  the  third 
commandment  (p.  40) ;  while  in  speaking  of  his  own  decision  between  conflicting 
obligations,  he  seems  disposed  to  obey  man  rather  than  Uod.    He  is  willing*  at 
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least,  to  take  part  in  what  be  describes  as  tbe  "  awful  mockery,  if  nothing 
worse,"  of  reading  tbe  Burial  Service  oyer  tbe  grave  of  one  wbo  baa  committed 
suicide  in  a  state  which  a  coroner's  jury  finds  to  be  "temporary  insanity/' 
rather  than  face  the  consequences  of  *l  myself  resisting  the  law  "  (p.  80),  * 

Pastoral  Cottnsets ;  being  CJiapter*  on  Practical  and  Devotional  Subjects.  By  the 
Eev.  Jony  Robeutsox,  D.D.,  late  Minister  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,*'  London : 
Longmans. 

Dn>  Eobehtson,  though  not  known  as  a  writer  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed, 
seams  to  have  been  characterized  by  original  and  courageous  thought.  The  man, 
as  described  by  A.  K,  H.  B.  in  the  Preface,  appears  to  have  Ebeon  genial,  well 
balanced,  loveable ;  the  preacher  manly  and  clear,  free  from  the  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  some  pulpit  orators  and  the  self- pumped  excitement  of  others. 
The  sermons  in  this  volume  deserve  more  than  a  single  reading ;  and  though 
chiefly  ethical  rather  than  doctrinal  in  their  character,  nearer  the  Blair  type  of 
sermons  than  many  we  commonly  meet  with  now,  there  is  manifestlyv under* 
lying  the  morality,  a  deep  conviction  of  the  central  Christian  truths.  We  note, 
too,  with  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Bobertaon  may  be  classed  with  those  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  htive  borne  their  testimony  against  some  of  the  narrower  views 
which  prevail  in  the  kirk ;  has  asserted  the  legitimacy  of  kneelingas  an  attitude 
of  public  devotion  (p.  204);  of  the  use  of  pre-composed  forms  of  prayer  and 
'*  beautiful  church  musie,"  oven  of  the  organ  (pp.  202,  203) ;  of  a  "  qmet  walk 
for  an  hour  on  a  Sunday  evening1'  (p.  185). 

The  Introduction  by  A,  K.  ft  B.,  has  some  points  of  interest.  We  note,  in 
particular,  two  instances  of  Scotch  phraseology  which,  unexplained,  might 
puzzle  a  southerner.  With  our  neighbours  of  the  kirk  it  would  appear  that  a 
"  fast-day  "  is  a  day  "on  which  (especially  in  the  dwellings  of  the  clergy)  there 
is  a  better  dinner  than  usual11  (p.  xL)t  and  that  a  "collegiate  church  *  means 
h  imply  one  with  two  incumbents.  We  are  thankful  for  these  scraps  of  philology ; 
but  why  on  earth,  except  as  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  book-making,  should 
A.  K.  H.  B,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  dimensions  of  half  the 
cathedrals  and  some  of  the  larger  parish  churches  of  England  as  compared  with 
Glasgow,  by  way  of  a  biographical  introduction  to  a  volume  of  sermons  t 

From  Seventeen  to  Thirttj.  The  Toum  Life  of  a  Youth  from  the  Country ;  its 
Truth,  Temptations,  and  Advantages,  Lessons  from  the  History  of  Joseph. 
By  T.  BDfJTEY.    London :  J.  NLsbet  &  Co.  18G8. 

'  *  This  little  book  is  the  expansion  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall  to 
the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association/*  This  opening  of  the 
Preface  will  serve  to  describe  the  character  and  object  of  the  work.  It  is  need- 
less for  us  to  repeat  what  every  fair  notice  of  Mr.  Binney^s  writings  has  long 
pronounced — eulogies  on  his  manly  and  thoroughly  Christian  tone.  His  style, 
like  himself,  is  broad  and  massive.  There  is  something  of  the  gigantesquo  in 
the  fine  far- seeing  counsels  and  dfssuasives,  as  of  one  who  towers  above  all 
pettinesses  of  principle  and  of  conduct.  It  would  be  impossible  but  that  such  a 
writer  and  such  a  speaker  should  have  wide  influence  for  good  over  young  men. 
At  the  same  time,  every  word  and  every  phrase  come  warm  from  the  heart,  and 
fresh  from  the  forge  of  original  thougnt.  There  is  no  commonplace ,  no 
"ttopdy"  talk. 

Wo  could  not  help  being  reminded,  as  we  read,  of  the  style  and  tone  of  onn 
who  wus  Mr,  Bituioy's  intimate  friend,  and,  with  certain  notable  differences,  his 
like— wo  mean  the  late  John  nampden  Gurney,  The  exquisite  vein  of  real  ore, 
even  where  Gumey's  passages  were  roughest,  was  often  struck  whon  it  was 
least  expected,  by  working  into  characters  and  circumstances  as  other  preaohorH 
did  not-  Here  is  a  sample  of  something  of  the  same  kind  in  Mr.  Binnev,  in  the 
.section  in  which  ho  finds lk  something  to  be  blamed,"  even  in  Joseph's  Egyptian 
career :  — 

"  We  have  seen  in  Joseph  nothing  to  censure ;  and  it  might  seem  as  if  we  thought 
and  wished  to  mnke  out  thnt  his  character  vtm  faultless.  iSr»  far  as  his  conduct,  aa  u 
young  tnnn,  in  his  relations  to  city  life,  hoa  been  brought  before  us,  there  really  him 
In  cn  nothing  to  advert  to  but  what'was  honourable  and  exemplary.   There  is  one  thing 
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however  about  him  which  needs  explanation,  and  which,  whether  it  admit*  of  fiaiifl fac- 
tory explanation  or  not,  suggests  11  fault  against  which  I  muit  kindly  but  earnestly 
ptotnti  to  you  yoeng  men.  r*ever,  for  one-and*  twenty  years,  eight  of  which  were  spent 
in  freedom,  honour,  und  opulence,— never,  for  all  that  time,  doe*  Joseph  seem  to  have 
written  home,  sent  any  (insurance  to  his  father  of  his  safety,  or  taken  means  privately  to 
Katisfv  himself  that  the  old  man  still  lived  Now,  I  urn  i»nly  account  for  this  on  the 
principle  that  Joseph's  cue  was  altogether  exceptional;  that  God  had  purpose*  to 
answer  by  him  in  relation  to  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  which  might  have  be"  ti  mt*  -n-  r>  d 
with  bad  Joseph  sooner  communicated  with  the  patriarch.  StiS,  unless  some  mysteiiotts 
restraint  was  exercised  over  Joseph's  feelings,  which  might  account  for  his  behaviour, 
it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  his  persistent  silence  is  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  that 
filial  reverence  and  affection  for  which  we  are  willing  to  Sore  him  credit,  How  could 
he  look  on  the  splendid  accommodations  of  his  palatial  residence,  and  taste  thu  delight* 
of  mingling  in  the  best  society  of  the  Egyptian  metropolis,  without  thinking  often  and 
painfully  of  the  bereaved  old  man  at  the  far-off  cattle  station, — crushed,  as  he  mu*t 
nave  felt  he  would  be,  by  the  loss  of  a  favourite  child, — and  living  among  a  set  of  rude, 
graceless  sons,  whose  story,  whatever  it  wn-s  even  /Vmi^ht  have  U -,u  r,«  <t '1 ►  suspect,  and 
whom  Joseph  himself  knew  to  be  r< -h  nl  h^ly  c -rw  l  and  capable  of  anything  *  Let  us 
hope  that  Joseph  had  some  vague  notion  of  divine  restraint,  or  divine  guidance,  in  what 
he  did  ;  that  he  felt  as  if  raised  up  for  some  ulterior  purpose  which  he  did  not  clearly 
understand,  which  he  somehow  had  the  taprossiun  mi^ht  be  frustrated  if  he  followed 
his  human  and  natural  impulses  ;  that  theso  were  kept  bock  *y  uu  ejfut  t>  und  the  jiaiu  of 
that  submitted  to,  from  the  force  of  an  impression  for  which  hi-  could  not  account,  but 
which  he  dared  not  disobey. 

*4Bven,  however,  should  such  on  apology  be  possible  for  the  silence  of  fottmhi  fhsflij 
none  for  that  of  any  young  man  in  London  who  never  writes  home,  or  whuse  letters 
to  the  old  folks  there— whose  dreams  are  ever  of  their  son— are  few  end  far  between, 
and  not  worth  much  even  when  obtained*  Jt  is  d  tu  think  that  there  aie  young  men 
who  let  weeks  and  months  pass  away  without  a  letter  to  their  parents,  or  their  brothers 
and  sisters ;  who,  when  they  do  write,  only  send  a  line  or  two  with  some  lame  excuse 
lor  their  not  doing  more ;  a  line  or  two  saying  nothing,  just  containing  some  stereo- 
typed Statement,  or  vague  utterance,  which  gives  no  information.  Why,  the  value  of  a 
Mi* 'i  from  a  young  man  in  Loudon  to  the  far-off  town  or  villago  home,  consists  in  its 
little  details ;  its  affectionate  gossip ;  its  account  of  any  circumstance  or  incident  that 
may  have  promise  in  it  of  advantage ;  its  story  of  hopeful  struggle,  of  dawning  success  ; 
or  its  references  to  new-formed  friendships, — to  books  read,  churches  attended,  1«  dun* 
listened  to,  with  a  thousand  things  beside,  which  may  be  small  in  themselves,  but  which 
show  an  interest  in  the  members  of  the  home-circle,  and  manifest  the  besting  of  *  the 
child's  heart  within  the  man's/  Young  men  are  not  aware  what  pain  they  may  inflict 
by  apparent  neglect ;  how  letters,  brief  and  infrequent,  mar  give  too  to  fear  and  doubt, 
and  occasion  anxious  days  and  wakeful  nights !  Now,  don't  neglect  home.  Don't 
seem  indifferent  to  your  own  family,  as  if  all  your  interest  were  transferred  to  strangers. 
Keep  the  chain  of  communication  bright  by  use,  and  write  freely  and  fully,  with  unro- 
strained  ronhdmco,  that  it  may  be  felt  that  there  is  neither  blight  on  the  affections  nor 
error  in  the  life,  which  is  too  often  the  cause  of  that  lapse  in  filial  or  fraternal  corrs- 
sjttndence,  which,  though  the  result  also  at  times  of  mere  thoughtlessness,  is  always 
unkind  and  sometimes  crush" — Pto»,87 — 90. 

Hero  it*  a  droll  little  bit,  which  shows  Mr.  Binney  in  the  character  of  a  censor 

HUPiHH  mtneruflt 

"  He  was  careful,  indeed,  not  to  approach  the  king  without  a  becoming  attention  to 
his  dress.  *  Be  changed  his  raiment,  and  trimmed  his  beard,'  and  was  soon  ready  for 
presentation.  Our  translators  toll  us  that 4  ho  shaved  himself.*  I  used  to  say  it  would 
be  a  good  thintr  if  some  of  you  young  men  would  do  the  same ;  but  it  is  no  use  saying 
that  now  ;  though  I  still  think  you  might  follow  the  example  of  Joseph,  and  so  *  trim 
the  beard/  especially  the  mouxtache,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  on  err  lain 
occasions,  at  table  for  instance,  for  Ui<»su  who  sit  opposite  to  you  to  have  to  look  the 
other  way  !  ** — (P.  78.) 

We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  young  men.  and  those  who  care  for 
young  men,  of  all  ranks  and  denominations. 
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II.— HISTORICAL. 

Vtttiurium  Christian  um :  The  Origin  and  Gradual  Development  of  the  Drew  of 
Holy  Ministry  in  the  Church.  By  the  Bey.  Whakton  B.  Ma*RIOTT,  M.A., 
F.9.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  &c,    London.  1868, 

Mn.  Marriott's  11  Vestiariuin"  fills  a  blank  in  Engliah  literature.  The 
notices  of  ministerial  vestments  in  Dr.  Eock's  M  Church  of  our  Fathers''  and 
*'  Ilierurgia,"  in  Mr.  Palmer's  H  Origines,"  and  some  other  works,  by  no 
means  supplied  the  want  of  a  special  treatise  on  this  subject,  and  recent  contro- 
versy has  rendered  the  history  of  sacerdotal  garments  in  the  Church  both 
interesting  and  important.  Kow,  in  the  very  complete  work  before  us,  Mr. 
Marriott  has  given  us  not  only  his  own  view  of  the  history  of  Christian  vest- 
ments, but  a  series  of  passages  relating  to  their  history,  ranging  from  St.  Jerome 
in  the  fourth  to  Syuieon  of  Theesalonica  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  collection 
of  photographs  and  engravings  of  the  principal  art-monuments  which  illustrate 
the  subject.  The  notes  on  the  passages  quoted,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
plates,  are  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  explain  many  difficulties.  We 
nave  a  little  quarrel  with  Mr.  Marriott,  because  so  much  of  his  valuable  learning 
is  scattered  and  hidden  in  these  short  notes  and  descriptions,  that  it  does  not  illus- 
trate his  leading  thesis  so  fully  as  it  might  have  dono ;  but  the  notea  and  descrip- 
tions themselves  are  excellent.  The  ordinary  reader,  however,  is  apt  to  miss  the 
gems  of  criticism  which  are  deposited  in  nooks  and  corners. 

Two  theories  have  been  maintained  with  regard  to  the  vestments  of  Christian 
ministers  when  engaged  in  Divine  Service :  that  they  were  modelled  upon  the 
dress  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood;  or,  tbat  in  the  Apostolic  age  there  was  no 
essential  difference  between  the  dress  worn  by  Christians  in  ordinary  life  and 
that  worn  by  clerics  in  holy  ministration,  but  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  or 
four  centuries  the  dress  of  ordinary  life  changed,  while  that  of  holy  ministration 
remained  the  same  in  form,  though  ever  more  and  more  richly  decorated*  The 
first  of  these  opinions,  once  popular,  has  yielded  to  the  force  of  historical  evidence* 
and  is  now  defended  by  few ;  the  second  has  already  been  maintained  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review  (vol.  ii.  pp.  557—573).  Mr.  Marriott  proposes  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  second  opinion :  that,  11  in  the  Primitive  Period,  of  about  40O  years, 
the  dress  of  the  Christian  ministry  was,  in  form,  in  shape,  in  distinctive  name, 
identical  with  the  dross  worn  by  persons  of  condition  on  occasions  of  joyous 
festival  or  solemn  ceremonial"  (p.  iii).  As  this  is  Mr.  Marriott's  leading 
thesis— the  point  on  which  he  differ g  from  other  investigators— we  propose  to 
examine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  dress  of  the  first  century,  Mr.  Marriott  lays  down 
the  following  proposition : — 

"  The  x'r«»'>  or  tunk4t  the  chtiorteth  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  dress  of  activity.  That 
same  %itmpt  or  tunic,  with  the  addition  of  s&tne  full  und Jtowiny  tupervetture,  is  the  dress  of 
dignity  or  solemn  state." — (P.  viii.) 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  it  is  intended  here  to  be  implied  that  the  "dress 
of  activity1'  consisted  of  tunic  without  supervesture ;  if  that  is  intended,  we 
think  it  is  no  more  true  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  Highland  shepherd  does 
not  wear  a  plaid.  What  is  said  of  the  *'  drees  of  dignity  and  solemn  Btate  "  is 
no  doubt  true  in  what  it  asserts ;  but  not,  we  think,  in  that  which  it  implicitly 
denies.  It  is  true  that  the  dress  of  solemnity  was  such  as  is  described  ;  it  is 
not  true  (as  it  seems  to  us)  that  such  a  dress  was  used  only  on  such  occasions. 
The  opinion  of  so  able  and  candid  an  investigator  as  Mr.  Marriott  carries  great 
weight,  yet  we  cannot  altogether  assent  to  his  proposition.  It  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  persons  whose  occupation  implied  con- 
stant activity  (as  soldiers  and  slaves}  wore  a  abort  tunic,  reaching  barely  to  tho 
knees,  with  or  without  a  14  sagum  or  other  supervesture :  that  free  citizens 
commonly  wore  the  long  tunic,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  tho  calf  of  the  leg 

J easily  shortened,  in  case  of  need,  by  drawing  it  up  and  allowing  it  to  form,  a 
old  over  the  belt),  with  or  without  some  fcuperyesrure— as  toga,  pallium,  or 
p&nula :  while  the  yet  longer  trailing  garment,  tho  supposed  garb  of  old  Rome, 
was  appropriate  to  nigh  solemnity,  and,  if  worn  as  an  ordinary  drees,  brought 
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on  its  wearer  tho  reproach  of  effeminacy.  The  question  is — Is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  dress  of  pagan  solemnity,  rather  ih^n  the  ordinary  civil  dress, 
furnished  the  original  type  of  the  dress  of  Christian  ministrations  ?  Mr. 
Marriott  thinks  it  did*  We  must  own  that  we  are  not  quite  convinced  by  his 
reasoning. 

With  regard  to  the  first  four  centuries,  the  library  evidence  seems  to  show  no 
more  than  that  Christians  in  general,  and  no  doubt  Christian  ministers,  wore 
**  Sunday-clothes ; "  for  Clement  of  Alexandria  complains  that  they  put  otF  their 
church-thoughts  with  their  church -clothes ;  and  the  decree  of  Pope  Stephanos 
(which  Baronius,  ad  ann.  26*0,  seems  to  recognise  as  genuine)  against  wearing 
the  sanctuary- vestments  in  daily  life,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ministerial 
vestments  were  not  very  unlike  tnope  usually  worn.  Another  pope,  SylvSdtst 
(if  we  may  trust  Anastasius}*  caused  the  Roman  deacons  to  wear  i4  dalmatics  M 
instead  of  tho  sleeveless  tunics  which  had  been  their  usual  dress ;  and  at  the 
end  of  tho  fourth  century,  tho  Stat  urn  Anticrw*  of  the  African  Church 
ordered  the  deacons  to  wear  albs  at  the  time  of  oblation  or  lection*  There  is  in 
Al  this  no  trace  of  tho  "  dress  of  solemn  state*  f  which  Mr.  Marriott  contends ; 
even  if  we  were  to  concede,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  dalmatic  was  m 
the  first  four  centuries  a  dress  of  >ol< .-in nit  \ \  it  is  not  the  dalmatic  (if  we  under- 
stand him  rightly),  but  the  long  tunic  and  topi  that  he  regards  as  the  ancient 
11  court-dress, "  and  of  the  adoption  of  this  by  Christian  ministers  in  the  first 
four  centuries  we  find  no  proof  in  literature* 

But  Mr.  Mairiott  probably  relies  more  upon  artistic  than  literary  evidence ; 
and  here  we  can  by  no  means  accept  his  conclusions.  The  evidence  which  he 
produces  to  show  that  tho  old  Homan  dress  was  also  the  dress  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  seems  to  us  to  prove  another  and  very  different  proposition  :  that  tho 
early  Christian  painters  clothed  tho  Lord  himself  and  the  great  saints  in  the 
drees  which  was-uss->ciated  in  Iheir  minds  with  tho  expression  of  dignity — 
old  toga  and  tunic,  generally  descending  to  the  feet*  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  they  did  but  follow  the  example  of  their  pagan  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, who  had  for  many  Generations  adapted  the  same  garb  in  representa- 
tions of  distinguished  pereot is  whose  fame  was  rather  civil  than  military.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  they  did  so,  but  it  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  bear 
upon  the  question  of  ministerial  dross ;  no  one  dreams  of  contending  that  the 
conventional  dress  in  which  saints  arc  often  clothed  by  painters  of  the  Hasais- 
sanoe  represents  the  ministerial  dress  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Marriott 
has  pointed  out — and  the  plates  (xxii. — xxiv.)  which  illustrate  this  matter  are 
perhaps  tho  most  intenMm^  in  hi*  si-riee — that  the  dress  given  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  virtually  the  chief  magistrate  of  Borne,  in  a  diptych,  of  about  tho  year 
700,  hardly  differs  from  that  of  a  consul,  whether  in  East  or  West;  but 
i  ;  "\  es  nothing  as  to  the  ministering  dress,  whether  of  St.  Gregory  or  -  » »tlw  r 
bishop*  If  a  representation  were  produced  of  a  Saxon  bishop  sitting  in  cow  I 
address  resembling  a  sboruTs,  we  should  bv  no  means  infer  that  he  administered 
the  sacrament*  in  that  dress  ;  we  should  learn  with  interest  that  when  Ottfog' 
m  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the  sheriff,  he  wore  a  similar  dress.  In  ont  D*p*»~ 
^.■ii'iiUuu  of  :iu  act  of  holy  ministry,  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  (pi,  xvii*)*  tho 
ordaining  bishop  and  his  assistants  do  indeed  wear  the  old  Soman  garb ;  but 
here  Mr.  Marriott  has  pointed  out,  with  equal  candour  and  acuteness,  that  wo 
nave  "  an  ultul  representation  of  ordination,  as  proceeding  ultimately  from  our 
Lnril ; "  and  so  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  63.  rotor  and  Paul,  are  represented 
in  tho  usual  garb  of  dignity,  while  tho  person  receiving  ordination  is  clad  in  the 
usual  alb,  with  low  descending  a  little  below  the  knee.  On  tho  whole,  there 
appears  to  bo  no  proof  that  toga  and  tunic  ever  formed  the  dress  of  Chi i 
ministration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appear*  to  be  shown  conclusively,  that  the  tunic*  w5 
a  snperv  est  are— called  variously  planeta,  p;enula  (ipawokiov)*  or  easula — Was  a 
common  arena  of  all  classes  in  the  Soman  empire  in  the  first  four  < .  nturies.  It 
:\\n  fhat  before  tho  ll> ibn nation  the  common  dress  of  the  celebrating 
priest,  in  East  and  We^t,  had  included,  fur  many  centuries,  the  white  tunic  or 
alb,  with  a  supervesture,  which,  however  stuTtmed  and  ornamented,  "was  still  in 
the  main  tho  old  planeta,  pranula,  or  chasuble,  both  in  form  and  name.  Th*> 
inference  seema  irresistible  that  the  "sacrificial"  vestment-  d  the  i  > 
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century  were  derived  from  the  ordinary  civil  garb  of  the  Romans  in  the  fourth. 
Mr.  Marriott  has  warned  us,  indeed,  that  we  must  not  regard  the  words  plane  ta, 
p»nula,  and  cupula  as  synonymous  ;  they  do  not,  he  thinks,  designate  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  form  of  the  garment  referred  to,  but  a  distinction  in 
richness  of  material  or  ornamentation ;  a  cobbler's  upper  garment,  for  instance, 
is  spoken  of  as  '*  casula "  at  a  time  when  a  senator's  was  styled  **  psenula." 

It  ia  not  very  easy  to  decide  on  what  principle  the  several  words  are  used ; 
but,  looking  carefully  at  the  evidence  produced  in  the  ki  Vestiarium/'  we  think 
the  usage  appears  to  be  something  of  this  kind.  M  Pfenula/'  the  old  classical 
word  for  the  Roman  poncho,  is  also  the  generic  word,  used  alike  for  the  fine 
soft  garment  which  a  man  might  desire  to  wear  tor  its  beauty  even  in  summer, 
and  the  coarse  great- coat  of  the  soldier  or  the  poor  Christian;  the  "planeta"  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  too  costly  a  garment  to  be  worn  by  monks, 
and  generally  it  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  and  somewhat  stately  garment ;  the 
word  "  casula,"  on  the  other  hand,  appears  generally  to  designate  a  coarse  gar- 
ment, worn  by  persons  of  the  lower  class  as  a  protection  against  cold  and  rain. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  notable  exception.  Pope  Boniface  (a.d.  606)  mentions  a 
casula  which  he  was  sending  as  a  present,  make  of  silk  and  the  soft  down 
(lanugo)  of  gout?,  a  material  which  reminds  one  of  a  Cashmere  shawl;  but  here 
the  word  *■  catmla'1  was  perhaps  chosen  for  the  convenience  of  designating  by 
the  same  word  the  hair-chasuble  (vilLosam)  which  he  was  sending  at  the  same 
time  for  use  as  a  door-mat,  much  as  a  modern  bishop  might  send  a  bear -skin. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  these  terms,  u  pnenula"  is  not 
found  to  designate  a  ministerial  vestment  until  late  m  the  middle  ages,  when 
its  introduction  may  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  renewed  study  of  classical 
authors ;  but  the  corresponding  terms  $atv6\tw  and  Qcuvokiap  are  constantly  used 
from  a  comparatively  early  date — Mr.  Marriott  docs  not  enable  us  to  determino 
how  oarly — in  the  East.  In  the  West,  from  the  sixth  century,  "  plaueta"  is  the 
word  constantly  used  to  designate  a  vestment  oi  ministration;  while  ^casula" 
does  not  occur  until  the  ninth.  The  explanation  of  this  may  very  possibly  bo 
that  writers  chose  the  word  of  digniliod  associations  to  designate  the  ministerial 
vestment,  rather  than  the  undignified  11  casula  n;  but  it  may  indicate — what  is 
probable  enough  in  itself— that  the  churches  procured  for  the  use  of  thoir 
ministers  as  fine  a  vestment  as  their  means  permitted,  and  this  would  naturally 
be  called  a  '*  planeta ,T ;  and  we  find  some  confirmation  of  this  in  the  fact,  that  tho 
substantive  11  alba"  seems  to  be  used  by  profane  writers  for  a  finer  and  more 
festal  dress  than  the  ordinary  tonic,  and  that  the  ltciavi,M  indicative  of  rank, 
are  frequently  found  in  the  dress  of  Christian  uiinintors  as  represented  in  art- 
monuments.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  part  of  Mr.  Marriott's  case,  that  "  the 
dress  of  the  Christian  ministry  was  ,  .  ,  .  identical  with  the  dress  worn  by 
persons  of  condition ,,f  is  rendered  probable,  though  that  dress  is  not  the  garb 
for  which  he  scorns  to  contend ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  bo  that  which  was  worn 
especially  "on  occasions  of  joyous  festival  or  solemn  ceremonial ,n  whether  in 
the  first  f<tur  or  in  later  centuries.  The  word  "  casula/'  on  this  supposition, 
was  applied  to  the  vestment  of  ministration  when  it  had  lost  its  early  meanness 
of  association. 

On  another  point  Mr.  Marriott  seems  to  have  expressed  himself  somowhat 
incautiously.    He  says  (p.  v  )  that 

"  When,  after  tho  revival  of  ancient  learning,  the  Church  of  England  reformed  ber 
faith  and  her  discipline  upon  tho  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  una  the  model  of  I  ho 
primitive  Church,  considerable  ehsinges  were  mode  among  ourselves  in  that  Medieval 
and  Roman  type  of  dress.  And  ths  result  has  been  that  the  ministering  dres*  of  the 
English  clergy,  during  tho  lust  three  hundred  years,  has  been,  in  colour  and  general 
appearance,  though  not  in  name,  all  but  exactly  identical  with  thuL  which  we  find 
ttipsl  to  tho  Apostles  in  tho  earliest  monuments  of  Christendom,  tnd  which,  upon 
similar  evidence,  we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  dress  of  tho 
Christian  ministry  in  tho  primitive  ages  of  the  Church.'1 

We  have  already  said  that  we  have  not  seen  reason  to  oomo  to  this  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  dresd  of  the  Christian  ministry.  But,  independently  uf  this, 
Mr.  Marriott  deems  to  insinuate,  though  he  does  not  state,  that  tho  Church  of 
Imghtud,  as  a  consequence  of  the  revival  of  learning,  returned  to  the  classic  typo 
of  Christian  veatmonU.   It  is  true  that  one  of  the  Apostles,  in  plate  h.,  looka 
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very  like  an  English  clergyman  in  turpHce  and  stole;  but  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  the  Church  of  England  made  no  such  change  as  Mr.  Marriott 
describes.  80  far  as  we  know  at  present,  alb,  chasuble,  and  dalmatic  (or  tunicle) 
have  been  legal  vestments  in  the  Church  from  the  days  of  St-  Augustine  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  between  1552  and  the 
death  of  Edward  VI.  The  revisers  of  1502  did  prescribe  the  surplice — not  stole 
nor  hood — as  the  dress  of  priest  or  deacon  41  at  the  time  of  the  Communion  and 
at  all  other  times  in  his  ministration.'1  This  was,  doubtless,  like  many  other 
arrangenn  nta  in  the  English  (  Lurch,  a  compromise.  The  Commissioner:*  hml 
to  hold  the  balance  between  the  party  that  wished  to  retain  the  old  church  - 
vestments  and  the  party  that  wished  to  strip  off  altogether  the  Babylonish 

farments,  and  adopt  some  kind  of  cloak  or  gown.  The  middle  course  which  they 
it  upon  was,  to  *^ive  up  alb,  vestment  (chasuble),  and  cope,  which,  how 
absurdly,  had  acquired  a  sacrificial  significance,  and  to  adopt,  for  all  ministra- 
tions, the  well-known  choir-dress— the  surplice,  an  ancient  garment,  not  offensive 
to  the  conservative  party,  and  not  carrying  with  it  the  sacrificial  associations  which 
were  an  abomination  to  the  Puritans.  The  Canons  of  1G01  sanctioned  the  use 
of  the  academic  hood ;  the  stole,  perhaps, — though  this  is  by  no  means  certain 
— continued  in  use  from  pre-lteformation  times,  and  so  the  ordinary  ministering 
dress  of  the  English  clergy  was  formed ;  whether  the  vestment  and  cope  were 
the  legal  vestments  or  not  during  the  last  three  centuries,  the  instincts  of  the 
Church  rejected  them  in  favour  of  the  much  more  graceful  surplice,  hood,  and 
stole.  We  are  not,  however,  so  much  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  this  dress 
to  the  primitive  type — whether  that  were  alb  and  toga,  or  alb  and  pcenula— as 
Mr.  Marriott  seems  to  have  been.  The  ordinary  ministering  dress  of  early 
times  was,  no  doubt,  white,  frequently  with  dark  stripes,  called  clavi  or  /era; 
the  surplice  of  the  English  clergyman  is  white,  and  the  black  stole  forms  stripes 
upon  it ;  farther  than  this,  the  resemblance  does  not  extend,  and  we  cannot  help 
wishing'  that  plate  xv.  were  somewhat  clearer ;  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in  it  the 
arrangement  of  the  robes. 

We  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  on  the  points  in  which  wo  differ  from  Mr. 
Marriott,  that  we  wish  again  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence,  completeness, 
and  learning  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Not  merely  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  but  the  garments  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  are  fully  illua- 
trated ;  not  only  alb  and  chasuble,  but  amice,  chimere,  cardinal's  hat,  crosier, 
mitre,  rochet,  and  the  rest,  receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  Mr,  Marriott's 
theories,  right  or  wrong,  never  warp  his  statement  of  the  evidence ;  and  we 
know  of  no  other  work  whatever  which  gives  at  length  <\U  the  principal  passages 
of  ancient  writers  relating  to  vestments,  Leviticul  and  Christian,  not  barely 
transcribed,  but  carefully  translated  and  explained.  No  one  interested  in  the 
subject  of  ancient  vestments  can  fail  to  derive  instruction  from  Mr.  Marriott's 
book,  or  to  admire  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  author. 

Political  Sketches  of  the  State  of  Europe  from  1814-1867  [sic],  containing  Count 
^    Ernst  Miinsters  Despatches  to  the  Prince  Regent*  front  the  Vbntjrcss  of  Vienmx* 

By  GEOmiK  llEitirKirr  Count  Mrxsxjau.    Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and 

Douglas.  1868. 

Of  the  287  pages  of  which  this  volume  is  composed,  150  belong  to  the  living 
author.  Count  George  Herbert,  and  only  the  residue  to  his  father.  Count  Ernst. 
The  former  has  thought  thut.  suwv.  "  fh«  political  edifice  erected  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  has  been  destroyed  .  .  ,  naturally  everything  relating  to  the  Congress 
and  to  that  time  deserves  more  than  ever  our  attention.1*  Most  readers,  one 
fears,  would  "naturally"  be  of  the  exactly  opposite  opinion,  that  where  a 
political  edifice  has  crumbled  into  dust  after  little  more  than  half  a  century,  it 
becomes  less  interesting  than  ever  to  inquire  how  such  a  crazy  concern  should 
have  come  to  be  reared  up.  For  the  historian,  however!  whoso  business  it  is  to 
grope  and  grub  amidst  ruins  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  if  haply  he  may  thereby 
recover  ana  restore  some  shape  and  effigy  of  the  past,  Count  Scsst  MiinsUsrs 
despatches  of  1814-1 0  will  not  be  without  a  certain  value.  As  the  Prime  Minister 
for  Hanover,  though  residing  "  nearly  continually"  in  England,  and  as  1 
sessing  the 11  most  unlimited  confidence  "  of  his  successive  sovereigns,  whe  n  sent 
as  a  representative  for  Hanover  in  1814  to  Paris  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  he 
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both  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  insight  into  diplomatic  transactions, — 
forming  tue  third  member  of  the  confidential  conferences  (the  plenipoteutiaries 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  being  the  other  two)  by  which  the  proceedings  of  tho 
Congress  as  respects  Germany  were  virtually  managed, — and  was  also  enabled  to 
take  up  a  poiut  of  view  differing  at  once  from  that  of  an  English  or  of  a  merely 
German  diplomatist.  Although  considered  in  England,  as  his  son  writes,  a 
high  Tory,  he  was  amongst  his  countrymen  at  Vienna  a  comparative  Liberal, 
His  despatches  give  a  faithful,  though  on  the  wholo  decorous  picture  of  the 
mutual  treacheries,  the  low  rapacities  of  the  continental  powers  in  the  hour  of 
their  triumph.  Now  und  then,  even  when  addressing  one  who  was  so  little 
capable  of  responding  to  any  of  the  higher  feelings  as  the  Prince  Regent,  disgust 
gets  the  better  of  the  diplomatist ;  as  when,  on  the  escape  of  Napoleon  L  from 
Elba,  complaining  of  tho  **  indifference  .  .  .  manifested  in  Congress  in  all  that 
ought  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  excellent  spirit  of  the  people  who  have 
brought  about  these  happy  results,  by  which  we  have  profited  so  little/'  he  says 
(March  1*,  1815):— 

w  On  all  sides  it  is  evident  that  war  was  made  rather  against  the  success  of  Bonaparte 
than  nga.in.st  his  principles.  No  justice  has  been  rendered  to  the  feeble.  The  oppres- 
sion of  many  of  the  princes  of  Germany  has  been  continued,  and  the  burdens  laid  on 
the  people  have  in  many  cases  been  augmented.  .  .  .  All  the  complaints  of  (he  abuse 
of  power  in  Southern  Germany,  especially  in  Wiirtemburg  and  Baden,  have  been  fruit- 
less, and  for  four  mouths  the  Congress  has  scarcely  troubled  itself  about  the  Germanic 
Federation.  ,  ♦  .  The  worst  is  that  tho  Powers,  united  only  in  appearance,  will  re- 
member that  the  dis trust  which  has  failed  to  hinder  *  the  success  of  the  last  year's 
negotiations,  has  been  only  too  well  justified  by  events.  If  Austria  feared  the  progress 
of  Russian  domination  in  Poland,  whilst  distinct  treaties  prescribed  its  boundaries, 
how  will  she  look  on  tho  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Russian  army  ?  And  can  the 
Poles  themselves  be  trusted,  to  whom  antieipations  and  promises  are  alike  unfulfilled  ?  *' 

Nearly  two  months  later  (June  11)  he  writes  in  like  manner : — "It  is  time  that 
the  system  according  to  which  tvi-dUattt  Great  Powers  are  permitted  to  stipulate 
for  advantages  to  themselves  at  the  expense  of  feeble  states  should  cease."  Any- 
thing more  revolting  indeed  than  the  manner  in  which  the  populations  were 
bandied  about  from  one  sovereign  to  another  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Human 
beings  were  literally  kept  in  hand  to  be  traded  with,  if  not  gambled  with,  like 
fish  at  a  game  of  cards,  What  more  insolent  contempt  for  the  feelings  of  men 
can  be  evinced  than  what  is  implied  in  u  sentence  liko  this — *4  Prussia  has 
recurved  besides  a  possession  of  100,000  souls,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
exchanges  with  Heree"  ? 

Count  George  Herbert's  portion  of  the  volume,  consisting  of  very  one-sided 
narrative  and  much  disquisition,  is  by  no  means  of  the  same  historical  value  as 
his  father's  despatches.  As  expressing,  however,  the  views  of  a  Hanoverian 
who  frankly  accepts  Prussian  supremacy,  and  who,  after  the  extinction  of  his 
state,  referring  to  the  fact  that  14  the  King  of  Prussia,  if  war  were  to  break  out, 
would  be  the  commander-in-chief  no  longer  of  Prussia  merely,  but  of  Ger- 
many," can  write,  "  So  far  we  have  come  ;  and,  God  be  praised  for  it !  a  foreign 
toe  cannot  tear  Germany  asunder  again,"— it  has  an  interest  at  the  present 
juncture.  He  criticizes  with  good  sense  and  some  acuteness  the  unworkable 
nature  of  the  present  North  Germ  an  Confederation — l*  nothing  but  a  Gorman 
empire  incog tiito  " — and,  though  looking  apparently  on  radicalism  as  synonymous 
with  all  devilry,  justly  censures  the  folly  of  the  German  ultra- Conservatives. 

The  work*  wo  aro  told,  was  translated  by  the  author's  wifo,  the  late  Countess 
Minister,  known  in  England  as  Lady  Harriette  8t.  Clair.  There  occur  in  it, 
however,  two  or  three  curious  blunders  in  translation  (one  of  which  we  have 
pointed  out  in  a  note),  and  a  few  marks  of  singular  haste — e.g.,  south"  for 
**  north,"  or  41  Prussian  "  for  11  Federal."  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  volume 
occurs  in  a  passage  on  the  political  effects  of  railwu}^  in  Germany : — 

u  Railway  travellers  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  Uta  small  extent  of  many  Gorman 
principalities.  States  through  which  it  took  a  day  to  drive,  on  not  particularly  good 
roads,  are  now  literally  flown  through.    You  turn  httrdft/  mtoke  through  a  cigar  from 


*  This  must  mean  u  nil  but  hindered  ;  '*  probably  a  mistranslation  of  the  Gallicism, 
u  manque  einpecher." 
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bepi fitting  ta  end  of  a  tingU  Staff,  The  good  impress  ions  produced  by  tho  patriarchal 
mode  of  life,  and  the  love  of  subjects  towards  their  princes,  are  changed  on  the  railway 
Soto  a  smile  at  tho  rupidity  with  which  a  whole  State  is  tat  versed/' 

Political  menauratiuii  by  tobacco -smoke  will  be  probably  a  new  Hem  to  some  of 
the  Count's  readers* 

A  Vindication  of  the  Cftatwier  and  Administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  fiart*, 
Oovtmor  of  Madras  in  1778-1780!  from  the  Misrepresentation*  of  Cuiomi 
H'tVA's,  Mr.  Milt,  and  other  Historians  of  British  India,  %nctudin*j  an  Exami- 
nrition  of  Mr,  Hasting**  Mat  ions  with  Sir  Thomas  Jtttmbutil,  By  his 
Daughter,  tho  kite  EuZAWSTH  Axvz  Rvhuqld,  London;  Longman*. 
1808. 

Trra  circumstances  under  which  this  work  is  published  are  such  as  almost  to 
disarm  hostile  oriticiem.  The  (unnamed)  editor  telle  us  that  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  (who  died  in  1791),  whilst  residing  iu 
France,  an  invalid  of  many  years*  standing,  not  many  years  before  her  death 
became  aware  that  her  father's  memory  had  grown,  to  bo,  from  the  publication 
of  Colonel  Mark  Wilks*  "  3!  >k-u-!i-s  <■!  ih<.  N.-ulimJ  India '*  in  1817,  a 

name  of  scorn  amongst  Indian  historians.  For  six  years  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  task  of  making  herself  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  relating  to  his  adminis- 
tration, and  to  the  accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  mastered 
blue-book  after  bluo-book,  minutes  of  evidence  tak<n  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  reports  of  the  "  Committee  of  Secrecy  "  of  tho  House  14  on  tho  Causes 
of  the  War  in  the  C&rnatic,*'  manuscript  copies  of  speeches  and  correspondence, 
folio  volumes  of  briefs  for  counsel,  <fcc.  &c.  In  the  latter  part  of  I86(i  she  had 
completed  her  collections ;  they  were  submitted  to  Ma-  ,hmaa*  who  was 
then  bringing  through  the  press  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  India/*  and 
who  was  so  struck  by  them  that  he  added  to  it  an  appendix  declaring  that  the 
Ktat'Tiicnt-s  regarding  Si:-  T.  Ruin^-hr-  ^nM-^-  ^iii  -  ,,  l-  whi.  li  are  now  feOUfsji  Bfl 
historical  facts,11  and  il  the  authenticity  of  which 11  he  had  himself  L*  never  sus- 
pected,  are  not,  as  it  would  appear,  to  he  relied  on,  and  this  chapter  of  Indian 
history  requires  to  be  written  afresh.*'  On  the  last  day  but  one  of  January, 
1867,  Miss  Rumbold  "  read  for  herself,  ill  as  she  was,  Mr.  Marshiuan'g  appendix* 
The  day  following  she  died.  Some  of  her  last  directions  related  to  corrections 
of  her  MS/* 

The  present  volume  is  edited  by  a  gentleman  who  confesses  to  *'  an  entire  want 
of  previous  familiarity  with  the  matters  of  history  involved,**  and  who  has)  of 
course  been  unable  to  enhance  its  value  by  any  illustrations.  To  the  gMNMl 
leader  it  can  offer  but  little  interest ;  yet  no  one  can  peruse  it  without  feeling, 
as  Mr.  Mar-In  tun  has  ;  ml,  that  the  chapter  of  Indian  history  to  which  it  relates 
will  have  to  be  "  written  afresh/*  Not  indeed  that  the  value  of  it  will  lie  for 
others,  as  it  did  for  a  daughter,  in  the  cleanup  of  sir  Thomas  Rumbold.  She 
has  shown  indeed  that,  with  the  mo.-!  >i uvular  historic  carelessness^  an  indict- 
ment has  been  treated  as  equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  and  the  charges  iu 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  which  was  dropped  alter  the  completion  of  the 
defence,  have  been  assumed  to  be  proved,  when  many  of  them  had  been  expressly 
abandoned  at  an  early  stage  of  the  prosecution.  She  has  shown  that  Sir  Thomas 
continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  taking  his  full  share  in  Indian 
debates,  till  his  death  in  1791,  and  was  spoken  of  by  so  high-minded  a  politician 
SS  Burke,  in  direct  contrast  to  Warren  Hastings,  as  a  11  worthy  Baronet.**  She 
has  not  explained  how,  if  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  was  really  at  all  points  the 
uncorrupt  administrator,  the  wise  and  patriotic  statesman  whom  she  believes  him 
to  have  ooen,  he  could  have  rested  satisfied  with  the  poor  vindication  afforded 
by  tho  mere  dropping,  after  a  second  reading,  of  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  that  Burke,  whilst  praising  his  *'  manliness  of  spirit 
and  decency  of  behaviour/*  carefully  abstains  from  pronouncing  him  innocent. 
**  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  worthy  Baronet's  defento  might  have  been/'  is  the 
guarded  language  of  the  speaker*  On  the  whole,  we  fear  that,  although  cleared 
by  filial  piety  from  tho  darker  charges  which  have  been  heaped  upon  hiin#  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  risen  above  the  level  of 
Anglo* Indian  morality  at  one  of  its  most  discreditable  eras,  but  simply  not  to 
have  deserved  to  be  made  its  scapegoat, 


But  whatever  shinies  are  cleared  from  Sir  Thomas  Rumbald*s  memory,  a  ntill 
blacker  one  must  henceforth  vent  on  that  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  reinams  clear 
from  Miss  Rumbold's  work  that  Hastings  had,  as  Francis  observed  in  hi*  Liiury, 
u  personal  antipathy  to  Rum  bold;  that  he  resented  tho  latter's  disapproval  of 
his  senseless  Munratta  war,  and  sought  to  lay  upon  him  the  blame  of  his  own 
blunders.  Nay,  Miss  Rumbold,  la  a  supplementary  chapter,  fully  proves  that 
Mucauluy's  famous  account  of  the  "  signal  triumph  n  of  Hastings*  "fertile  genius 
and  serene  courage"  in  saving  Madras  after  Baillie's  disaster,  during  the  war 
with  Hyder  Ali,  is  little  bettor  than  a  myth ;  that  Hastings*  conduct  in  the 
matter  amounted  to  nothing  but  a  Wilful  cwlp  d<?  th&Hre  to  disguise  his  own 
shortcomings ;  that  he  bad  been  deaf  for  months  to  the  warnings  of  the  Madras 
Board,  and  of  ita  "incapable*1  governor,  Mr.  Whitehill,  first  as  to  Hyder's 
preparations,  then  as  to  his  approach  with  a  large  army,  then  as  to  his  actual 
invasion  of  the  Carnatic — deaf  to  their  applications  for  succour,  deaf  to  their 
remonstrances  against  his  neglect  of  them;  that  Lord  Macaulayvs  "swift  ship, 
flying  before  the  south-west  nion&oon,"  which  reached  Calcutta  on  the  23th  of 
September  with  the  tidings  of  BailhVs  defeat  of  the  I0fhf  had  been  preceded 
since  tho  4th  by  Hastings'  opposition  even  to  his  own  commander-in-chief,  Sir 
Eyre  Coote's,  express  proposal  to  despatch  immediate  succour  to  Madras.  Iu 
short,  it  may  bo  said  that  all  the  **  machiuations "  which  Mr,  Mill  has  justly 
stigmatized  in  Hastings'  conduct  towards  Tjord  Macartney  bad  been  equally  used 
by  him  towards  his  predecessors,  Rumbold  and  Whitehill. 

But  how  is  it  that  public  opinion  has  been  hitherto  so  completely  deluded  in 
the  one  case  and  not  in  Ihe  other  P  An  n cute  suggestion  of  Miss  Ruinbold's 
supplies  the  clue  to  the  mystery.  Tho  received  historical  picture  of  her  father*s 
administration  is  derived  from  Colonel  Wilks*  work.  In  tho  preface  to  his 
second  volume  Colonel  Wilks  apologizes  for  **  a  revision  not  sufficiently  carelul 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  contents  "—an  apology  which  Miss  Rumbold  shows 
to  bo  fully  justified  by  contradictory  statements  in  tho  narrative— and  speaks  of 
a  liberal  *•  extension  of  aid  in  the  researches  connected  with  those  volumes,  ami 
some  of  which  ho  is  restrained  from  making  a  particular  acknowledgment "  (**<s). 
Now,  if  Hastings  (whom  Colonel  Wilks  fulsomely  eulogizes)  was  tho  person  to 
whom  the  writer  was  *'  restrained  from  making  a  particular  acknowledgment," 
tho  whole  thing  is  explained  at  once.  Hastings  died  only  in  1818 ;  the  second 
volume  of  Colonel  Wilks'  "Historical  Sketches"  was  published  in  1817;  $ir 
Thomas  Rumbold  was  dead  since  1791.  If  we  consider  the  distortions  of  fret 
which  Miss  Rumbold  shows  in  Colonel  Wilks*  revised  text,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  these  are  invariably  conceived,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that,  by  a  last  act  of  unscrupulous  vindictiveness,  the  devastator  of 
Rohilcund,  tho  plunderer  of  the  Begums  of  Oude,  the  judicial  murderer  of 
Nuuoomar,  succeeded  thus  in  palming  upon  his  countrymen  a  pseudonymous 
chapter  of  Indian  history,  in  which  a  long- dead  opponent  is  made  the  scapegoat 
for  his  own  blunders  and  misdeeds.  Miss  Rumbold  (or  her  editor)  speaks  of  its 
having  been  "  ttHhuppihj  necessary  to  expose  the  policy  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hastings."  There  can  be  uothing  *  unhappy"  about  such  an  exposure  but  the 
apology  for  it. 

The  Past  and  Preterit  af  Ntw  Zealand,  vrith  it*  Pro*ptrt§  for  the  Future.  By  the 
Rev,  Richard  Tayloe,  M.A.,  an  old  Zealand  Missionary,  Author  of 
"  New  Zealand  and  its  Inhabitants."    Loudon  :  William  Mackintosh. 

Thw  is  a  book  which  has  everything  to  recommend  it.  except  ita  style  It 
affords  copious  and  authentic  information  on  several  subjects  of  growing  import* 
ance*  As  a  personal  narrative  it  has  a  good  deal  of  Interest,  and  as  a  record  of 
missionary  labour  it  is  valuable  and  convincing.  The  reader  feels  iu  thiB 
instance  the  accounts  are  not  cooked.  But  the  style  is  very  faulty  indeed, 
deficient  in  construction  and  arrangement,  laboured,  verbose,  and  dull.  The 
opening  pages,  instead  of  striking  boldly  into  a  description  of  the  scenery  and 
characteristics  of  the  country,  and  thus  securing  the  reader  ■  attention,  are 
devoted  to  dreary  platitudes  about  the  duty  of  instructing  the  heathen,  and  the 
wide  field  now  opened  for  missionary  work.  There  is  a  simplicity  about  the 
author* |  style  occasionally  which  contrasts  oddly  with  the  very  tall  talking  in 
which  he  usually  indulges.    Ho  is  particularly  forcible  on  the  subject  of  can- 
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ni holism,  of  which  he  gives  horrible  details;  and  then  winds  up  with  the 
following,  which  provokes  a  smile  amiil  its  horror;!,  by  the  strange  na'ivdi  of  the 
tone : — 

"  Up  the  Manganui,  a  tributary  of  the  Wanganui,  next  the  road  across  the  central 
plains  to  Botoroa,  a  lonely  path,  running  through  dense  forests,  there  is  a  large  cava, 
formed  by  an  overhanging  cliff,  which  gives  a  space  of  twenty-one  feet  sheltered  from 
the  weather,  and  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long ;  this  is  situated  on  high  ground,  and 
commands  a  view  of  the  read  which  runs  below.  Those  partis  wc-r<*  accustomed  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  unsuspecting  traveller,  who  was  thence  pounced  upon,  killed,  and  cooked 
in  that  cave.  When  I  first  visited  it,  the  ovens  were  still  fr<sh,  with  charred  human 
bones  lying  around  them  j  and  a  man  in  my  party  was  point- u  out  to  mc  who  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  there  killed  and  eaten  by  a  party  who  had  been  three  days 
waiting;  for  him.  This  cave  I  frequently  made  my  resting-place  for  the  night ;  and 
twice  it  has  afforded  me  a  dry  resting-place  when  it  was  raining  heavily  outside,  I 
first  slept  in  it  in  1843,  and  when  I  found  for  what  purpose  it  had  been  used,  and  that  I 
had  actually  one  in  my  party  who  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  there  killed  and  cooked, 
I  held  a  prayer-meeting  in  that  old  den  of  cruelty,  and  for  the  first  time  it  resounded 
with  praiae  to  Him  who  came  to  make  man  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.*' 

The  experiences  of  the  hen)  of  the  beanstalk  in  the  giant'  ■  :-ile  wr  n  hardly 
more  sensational  than  this.  Ono  very  creditable  convert,  who  had  been  an 
44  out-and-outer**  in  point  of  cannibalism,  but  renounced  eating  men  and  took 
to  teaching  children  instead,  acknowledged  that  he  had  had  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  human  flesh.  That  civilization  should  have  made  so  much  progress, 
and  Christianity  gained  such  a  footing  among  such  deplorable  natures  as  the 
Maori  in  so  short  a  time,  ia  truly  wonderful.  The  author's  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mission,  and  of  Williams,  its  patriarch,  is  interesting,  thoiUft 
ill- written ;  and  he  sums  up  the  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  converts  in  this 
satisfactory  sentence : — 

**  "Their  faith  was  the  simple  belief  of  the  child  in  the  words  of  its  parent — that  God 
has  spoken  to  us  by  His  word,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  it  ] 
and  the  fruits  of  that  faith  were  evident  to  all.  The  Sabbath  was  not  more  strictly 
observed  in  any  part  of  Britain,  or  the  Scriptures  more  diligently  perused.  As  a  nice, 
they  became  moral.  Wars  became  less  frequent  and  barbarous ;  cannibalism  ceased ; 
theft  became  rare ;  polygamy  was  given  up.  They  manumitted  their  slaves  long  before 
slavery  ceased  in  Christian  America,  and  they  W<  nno  remarkable  for  their  honesty  and 
sobriety.  The  true  light  shone  upon  the  land;  the  natives  saw  it,  strove  to  walk  in  it, 
and  became  the  children  of  light  I  many  died  in  it,  declaring  they  were  *  Mamma/ 
light,  or  happy*" 

There  have  been  some  fallings  off,  and  the  conduct  of  the  authorities,  inclined 
rather  to  study  the  political  interests  of  their  jwaitiou  than  Iho  spiritual  interests 
of  the  natives  and  the  success  of  the  mission,  excites  the  indignation  of  Mr. 
Taylor  very  strongly.  There  is  less  information  of  a  topographical  and  other- 
wise scientific  kind  m  this  book  than  the  reader  would  desire,  but  Hochstetter's 
invaluable  monograph  being  now  accessible  in  English,  there  is  lees  to  regret 
on  that  score,  and  the  missionary  zeal  of  Mr.  Taylor  naturally  induces  him 
to  treat  this  portion  of  his  subject  as  of  incomparable  importance*  A  chapter 
entitled  44  The  King  Movement,"  drives  us  an  insight  into  the  cause  and  com- 
mencement of  one  of  those  harassing  and  wearisome  *'  little  wars**  which,  from 
our  imperial  centre,  we  are  apt  to  regard  with  somewhat  contemptuous  disdain, 
but  which  have  their  deeply  tragic  aspect,  and  their  wide- spreading  result*  too. 
There  is  more  loveliness  and  less  confusion  in  this  portion  of  the  book  than  in 
t  he  foregoing  and  the  en  suing  section  s ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  -nistairia  1 1 is  argument 
that  the  ignoring  of  the  Maori  race,  and  the  treating  of  the  island  as  altogether 
European,  was  a  disastrous  Idunder,  very  conclusively*  lie  believes  that  the 
present  cumbrous  form  of  government  cannot  possibly  last,  and  dwells  upon  tha 
terrible  burthen  of  taxation  laid  upon  the  island,  and"  the  immense  expenditure 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  provincial  governments,  for  which,  he 
contends,  municipal  institutions  might  be  substituted  with  advantage.  On  this 
point  the  author  appears  to  have  reason  on  his  side.  Then  he  argues  warmly 
the  necessity  for  defining  without  delay  the  future  status  of  the  native  race*  In 
9wainson*s  "  New  Zealand"  a  remMikuMo  admission  is  made,  which  seems  very 
like  a  policy  of  extermination.  "It  has  been  admitted,"  ho  says,  **by  the 
Colonial  Department  that  the  New  Zealand  constitution  was  framed  in  forget- 


fulness  of  the  large  native  tribes  within  the  dominions  to  which  it  was  intended 
to  apply."  Mr.  Taylor  asks— How  is  it  to  be  for  the  future  ?  Are  the  natives 
to  be  viewed,  not  only  as  being  subject  to  our  laws,  but  as  British  subjects  so 
incorporated  with  ourselves  as  to  be  entitled  to  all  those  rights  and  privileges 
which  we  possess  ?  In  such  a  case,  the  native  head  chiefs  will  sit  in  our  legis- 
lative council,  being  entitled  to  it  by  their  rank  and  influence,  and  the  others 
will  have  the  General  Assembly  and  the  provincial  councils  (if  such  continue  to 
exist)  open  to  them  as  woll  as  to  ourselves.    The  author  adds— 

*'  Foar  nations  are  to  bo  added  to  the  General  Assembly*  Great  c  redit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Maclean  for  this  measure  ;  it  is  a  pity  it  did  not  also  extend  to  the  admission  of  an 
equal  number  of  the  head  chiefs  to  the  Legislative  Council.  When  this  is  done,  those 
chiefs  will  feel  there  is  no  longer  any  benetit  to  be  derived  by  their  letting  large  blocks 
of  land  rem  run  unoccupied  merely  to  keep  the  European  away,  but  that  it  will  be  far 
better  to  lease  or  sell  what  they  cannot  profitably  use/' 

A  proposal  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  labour  by  the  importation  of  a 
number  of  comparatively  virtuous  convicts  from  England  and  the  other  colonies, 
will  not  find  favour,  we  imagine,  either  here  or  in  New  Zealand.  The  author 
contends  that  the  labourers  now  sent  out,  being  chietiy  the  product  of  the  union 
workhouses,  are  more  demoralizing  than  ticket-of- leave  convicts,  as  they  posses* 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and  are  free  from  convict  discipline ;  besides 
which  they  become  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  in  about  six  months,  a  circum- 
stance which  seriously  alfoots  the  tone  of  society.  Some  practical  advice  to 
intending  emigrants  und  newly -arrived  settlers  forms  the  concluding  section  of 
this  dull  but  useful  book. 


HI.— PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

God  in  History ;  or,  The  Pwgrm  of  Man's  Faith  in  the  Moral  Order  of  the  World* 
By  C.  C.  J.  Baron  Bunsen,  D.Ph.,  D.C.L.,  and  D.D,  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Susanna  Winkwokth  ;  with  a  Preface  by  Abtitcr  Pestuhyw 
Stanley,  1)J)„  Dean  of  Westminster.    Two  vols.    London  :  Longmans. 

We  reserve  a  full  review  of  the  wide  range  of  topics  embraced  in  this  work 
till  the  third  volume,  which  Miss  Winkworth  promises  as  likuly  to  appear  in  tho 
course  of  next  year,  completes  the  author's  treatment  of  his  great  argument. 
As  it  is,  the  portion  of  it  which  now  lies  before  us  calls  for  notice  as  being  part 
of  that  which  its  illustrious  author  looked  on  as  the  great  task  of  his  life,  to 
which  ell  bis  manifold  and  varied  studies  converged,  in  which  he  believed  he 
was  helping  men  to  solve,  more  or  less  adequately,  the  problems  of  the  world's 
history,  and  meeting  the  wants  of  the  generation  iu  which  he  lived. 

Reserving,  as  we  have  said,  a  dimwsion  of  the  views  of  which  Baron  Bun  son 
was  the  exponent,  and  referring  our  readers  to  the  reviews  of  Mr.  Max  Muller's 
"  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Beligion,"  and  of  Baron  Bunsen 's  '*  Memoirs,"  which 
have  appeared  in  these  pages,  as  containing  in  part  our  views  on  the  subject  of 
which  both  works  treat,  and  our  estimate  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  latter 
writer,  we  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  indicating  the  range  of  the 
great  enterprise  to  which  he  consecrated  all  the  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  nil 
the  energies  of  His  mind.  This,  an  the  title  indicates,  is  nothing  loss  than  a  Theo- 
dieoea.  To  * 4  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man 11 — to  trace  God  in  history,  without 
merging  the  divine  personality,  with  its  attributes  of  volition,  righteousness, 
sovereignty,  in  a  pantheistic  identity  with  the  Kosmos — to  help  men  to  recognise 
a  divine  education  of  mankind,  while  he  admits  that  whole  races  have  for  long 
periods  thwarted  that  education,  and  forfeited  the  blessings  which  they  were 
meant  to  inherit— to  help  them  to  see  that,  through  all  the  slowness  and  delay 
and  retarding  influences,  there  has  been  a  progress,  and  that  even  in  tho  darkest 
times  and  among  the  most  degraded  races  God  has  not  left  himself  without 
witness, — this  was  the  task  which  Baron  Buusen  set  before  himself,  and  which, 
working  with  the  moral  earnestness  that  characterized  his  nature*  as  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  as  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  prays  for  illumination,  he  lived  to  com- 
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pie  to*  In  accomplishing  that  task  ho  had  to  examine  the  varied  form*  in  which 
man's  consciousness  of  God  had  manifested  itself  with  more  or  loss  distinctness* 
to  surrey  once  again  the  religions  of  the  world.  With  far  more  system  and  with, 
a  more  deliberate  effort  at  Oomplotorn-.-s  than  Mr.  M.ix  Mailer— with  u  greater 
love  for  wide  generalizations,  and,  in  some  regions  of  inquiry  ,  with  leas  of  original 
and  independent  knowledge — ho  goes  over  tho  same  grounds  as  that  traversed 
in  the  94  Lssays  on  this  Science  of  Religion. "  Tho  views  as  to  the  date,  author- 
ship, meaning  of  the  law,  the  Psalms,  the  prophets  of  the  OH  Testament*  which 
are  developed  fully  in  his  "Bibel-werk,"  are  here  (with  hardly  sufficient  proof  in 
some  cases)  assumed,  Barueh  meets  us  as  the  author  of  the  latter  halt  (chaps* 
2L — lxvt.)  of  Isaiah's  prophecy;  Jeremiah  is  the  eorvont  of  tho  Lnrd,  who  is  its 
central  figure.    The  Book  of  job  is  referred  to  Kgypt  as  the  place,  and  to  the 

feriod  of  the  Babylonian  exile  as  the  time,  of  its  composition.  The  late  date  of 
)aniel  is  taken  for  granted.  Here  and  there,  as  specially  in  the  MxphmutiunM 
given  of  tho  perplexing  prophecy  of  Agur  to  Ithiel  and  Ucai  in  Prov,  x*x.  1— *> 
(i.  76),  and  in  the  hypothesis  as  to  the  Azazol  of  the  scape-goat  ceremonial  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (l.  p.  100),  in  which  he  opposes  the  Tirevalent  notion  of  Ger- 
Lim  commentators  that  it  was  tho  name  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  we  note  suggestion* 
that  promise  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  obscurities  of  Scripture. 

The  survey  of  Semitic  religion  is  followed  by  an  inquiry  into  that  of  the  Aryan 
and  Turanian  races.  The  systems  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tse,  of  Zoroaster  slid 
the  Vedas,  of  earlier  and  later  Buddhism,  contribute  their  share  to  tho  great 
result.  Wo  note,  in  passing,  that  in  dealing  with  the  latter  Baron  Bun**u  dis- 
tinctly maintains,  in  opposition  toil.  Burnout  mid  Mr.  Max  Mm]],  r  thwt  the 
Nirvana  of  Buddhism  is  not  identical  with  annihilation,  not  even  with  the  loss  of 
consciousness,  which  approximates  to  it.  As  he  views  it,  Nirvana  is  simply  an 
eternal  life — an  immortality  divested  of  the  burthen  of  egoism,  of  self  with  its 
hatred  and  its  cares— an  existence  in  which  all  is  life,  and  love,  sad 
Copious  extracts  from  Buddhist  devotional  works,  and  a  complete  translation  of 
tho  Sutra  of  the  forty-two  sayings  of  Buddh  ,»t  give  a  peculiar  >  Liferent  to  this 
portion  of  the  inquiry,  and  present  the  English  reader  with  more  authentic 
materials  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  points  at  issue  than  are  easily  accessible 


to  him  elsewhere. 

Tho  second  volume  enter*  on  the  religions  history  of  the  European  tawifihus 
of  the  Aryan  races ;  and  here,  of  course,  that  of  (hveco  occupies  tho  first  place 
as  tho  great  "prerogative  instanee"  of  the  inquiry.  ll>  ih<  vony  oi  Ile&iod, 
the  underlying  thought  of  the  mtfihos  of  Prometheus,  the  religion  of  Homer,  the 
various  phases  of  the  doctrine  of  Nemesis  in  the  Greek  tragedians  and  tti 
Herodotus,  the  foreshadowing*  of  u  higher  truth  i&  the  teaching  of  fcJocra  tus,  the 
anticipations  in  the  dialogues  of  1'lalo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  I. tup**  uud  the 
"  only- begotten  "  developed  in  St.  J  1  ;<,Hjirl  —  this  is  brought  before  us. 
(illustrated  here  also  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  best  current  versions)  ha 
a  manner  which,  if  wanting  as  compared  with  more  elaborate  treatises  on  each 


separate  portion  in  accuracy  and  completeness,  is  yet  at  all  times  pregnant  and 
su^gestivo.  The  second  volume  ends  with  ;i  comparatively  brief  notice  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  Romans  as  manifested  in  their  political  hurt  it  ur  tons 
and  their  literature,  and  of  the  prse-Christian  religious  thought  of  tho  Teutons 
as  seen  especially  iu  tho  Edda  and  the  M  gieat  prophetic  poem  "  of  tho  Voluspa 
(the  Seeress),  which  treats  of  the  generis  of  the  world,  of  the  combat  of  the  gods 
with  the  giants,  of  the  final  victory  of  good  over  evil.  Of  tho  latter,  in  its 
earlier  ana  later  forms,  a  complete  German  version  is  given.  Wo  hope  that  in 
any  future  edition  Miss  Wmkworth  will  add  to  the  many  claims  which  sho  has 
already  on  the  gralit-.nl- •  ot  l^v:i  is  udders  that  of  translating  these  also  for 
their  benefit. 

We  have  said  enough  of  •*  God  in  History  °  to  show  that  no  work  of  equal 
width  and  depth  and  richness  of  knowledge,  dealing  with  this  greet  subject,  has 
appeared  for  a  long  period  (if  indeed  any  such  has  ever  appeared  at  all,  Mr, 
Maurice's  '*  Beligions  of  the  World, "  and  Archdeacon  Hardwiek's  N  Christ  and 
other  Masters/'  Doing  the  nearest  approximations  to  it) ;  and  we  can  desire 
nothing  better  for  the  cuuse  of  those  who  seek  to  unite  reverence  and  freedom 
than  that  it  should  bo  read  and  thought  over.  We  do  not  profess  to  adopt  all 
its  conclusions  on  »ecial  points  of  inquiry.  The  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
tho  power  of  a  created  will,  human  or  superhuman,  to  originate  and  perpetuate 
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evil,  seems  to  us  to  embarrass  Baron  Btinsen's  philosophy  of  religion,  and  to 
omit  one  important  element  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  world's  history. 
But  it  ia  a  gain  for  any  thinking  man  or  woman  to  como  into  contact  with  a 
mtnd  so  lofty  and  so  pure ;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  books  which  w<> 
should  wish  our  readers  to  have  studied  for  themselves  before  we  enter  on  a 
more  complete  review  of  it. 

Pdkotdks  ;  or  the  Science  of  Quantity.    By  ARCHIBALD  SAJSDEHAJf ,  M.  A. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  186*8. 

In  the  volume  before  us  the  author  undertakes  to  examine  the  first  principles 
of  algebraic  operations,  and  to  settle  them  on  a  secure  and  logical  basis.  It  i* 
written  by  a  prominent  member  of  that  great  university,  where  the  study  of 
mathematics  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  education  provided  for  not  a  few  of 
the  41  Ue  of  our  nation.  Such  an  attempt,  therefore,  by  any  competent  writer  has 
at  all  times  a  natural  claim  on  our  respectful  attention ;  but  never  in  the  history 
of  Cambridge  could  such  an  attempt  be  more  opportune  than  at  the  present 
moment,  when  many  among  the  leading  minds  of  the  university  are  engaged 
in  remodelling'  the  curriculum  of  those  mathematical  studies  for  which  she 
has  been  so  long  and  so  deservedly  famous. 

The  object  which  our  author  sets  before  him  is  expressed,  as  follows  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  preface  :  "— 

"•This  book  seeks  to  make  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  a  science,— a  piece  of  knowledge 
to  wit  everywhere  reasoned  out  in  an  orderly  way  from  principles  expressly  laid  down — f 
and  toward  thai  end  has  to  run  wide  of  the  track  of  the  common  books/' 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  writers  of  these  common  books  have  hitherto 
handled  their  subjects)  ho  says  they 

"Miss  the  operations  that  are  the  very  heart  and  life  of  arithmetic's  every  part 
thst  therefore  abide  ever  the  same  under  all  systems  of  notation  and  that  therefore 
before  aught  else  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  arithmetical  operations.  .  ,  ♦  In 
symbolic  arithmetic  the  books  with  all  the  mistakes  confusions  and  falsities  above 
spoken  of  thick  upon  them  plunge  headlong  into  downright  contradictions/' 

This  description  of  the  books  in  common  use  is  at  least  as  decided,  not  to  say  as 
disparaging,  as  language  can  weU  make  it.  But  there  is  much  more  of  a 
similar  character  to  follow ;  for  our  author,  having  thus  expressed  his  convictions 
relative  to  the  arithmetical  delinquencies  of  his  predecessors,  proceeds  in  a 
similar  strain  to  describe  their  alleged  failures  in  the  matter  of  algebra  also. 
He  very  modestly  declares  that 

"The  algebra  of  the  books  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  arithmetic.  ,  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  Etniyings  tumbles  and  floundering*  of  algebra  writers  some  conclusions 
reached  by  them  are  nowhit  lew  than  wonderful.  .  .  .  Algebracrs  thus  run  away  with 
by  their  overmastering*  symbols  are  at  last  driven  to  the  strange  and  wild  shift  and 
outrageously  overtowering  extra vaganca  and  absurdity  of  finding  and  raising  high  as 
a  principle  that  a  chain  of  reasoning  to  be  strong  and  good  need  not  have  meaning  to 
every  link.  ,  . 

Our  author  then  concludes  his  preface  with  a  peroration— or,  as  ho  more 
elegantly  terms  it,  "a  wind  up"—  quite  in  keeping  with  the  modest  exordium 
with  which  it  commences.    He  writes  as  follows : — 

11  Small  need  then  to  say  as  a  wind  up  that  arithmetic  and  algebra  in  their  wonted 
setting  forth  cannot  hut  he  educationally  bad  and  mischievous  scientifically  misleading 
bewildering  unhelping  balking  stunning  deadening  and  killing  and  philosophically 
worthless. ! ! 

We  regret  to  add  that  language  such  as  this  is  then  dated  from  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge, 

Now  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  conviction  that  these  sweeping 
charges  against  tho  books  in  common  and  extensive  use  for  the  purposes  of 
education  m  the  first  principles  of  analytical  science  ore  as  groundless  in  fact 
as  they  are  grotesque  in  expression.  In  this  country,  the  two  most  popular  and 
extensively  used  treatises  on  tho  elements  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  are  written 
by  Professor  De  Morgan  and  Mr.  Todhunter,    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 

•  For  the  punctuation,  or  rather  the  nbsence  of  punctuation,  in  the  several  quota- 
tions, the  author  himself  is  responsible. 
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hat  the  former  gentleman  is  well  known  for  the  acutoness  of  his  logical  percep- 
tions, and  for  his  writing*  on  logic  itself;  whilst  the  latter  has  established  a 
high  reputation  for  ]  «?i  1  !<i J' piii'-^l  iiruuim,  by  lu-  rodent  w^rk*  the  histories 
of  the  Calculus  of  Variation  and  of  the  Doctrine  of  Probabilities,  Moreover, 
neither  of  these  writers  can  fail  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  admirable 
investigations  of  the  lute  Bean  Peacock  on  the  foundations  of  algebra;  and 
each  of  them  is  well  able,  if  so  disposed,  to  carry  to  a  still  further  extent  the 
researches  of  that  eminent  mathematician,  whoso  memory  is  among  the  fondest 
recollections  of  a  generation  of  able  university  writers  now  fast  fading  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  safety  be  affirmed  that  in  the  four  hundred  and  odd 
pajges  of  Mr.  Sandeman's  volume,  there  is  very  little  or  nothing  of  importance 
which  has  not  been  at  least  as  well  and,  in  general,  more  philosophically 
expressed  by  Dean  Peacock.  Nevertheless,  we  have  failed  to  find  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  name  of  that  author,  to  whom  Mr.  Sandeman,  in  common  with 
all  other  students  of  analysis,  is  so  deeply  indebted. 

Our  author  dwells,  with  an  amount  of  care  often  bordering  upon  prolixity, 
on  the  meanings  which  may  or  must  be  logically  attached  to  the  ordinary 

m 

symbols,  +,  -,  x  ,  f,  a"j  V— a  ,  a+btf~l.  No  doubt,  less  than  half  a 
century  ago,  thorn  ^ns  a  haze  surrounding  those  and  similar  symbols,  which 
consciously  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  few  thinking  men  who  directed  their 
attention  to  a  philosophical  view  of  algebraic  notation.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  these  hazy  views,  thus  grotesquely  caricatured  by  our  author,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Gauss,  and  a  host  of  other  men,  by  the  aid  of  these  symbols  achieved 
conquests  in  analysis  which  are  at  ouco  the  glory  and  the  hope  <>f  the  powers  of 
human  intellect. 

In  the  year  1806  M,  Buee,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,*1  made  the 
first  successful  attempt  towards  removing  the  haze  which  had  hitherto  attached 
itself  to  one  of  these  symbols.  He  showed  that  the  symbol  V —  1,  which,  in  an 
arithmetical  point  of  view,  is  simply  an  imaginary  or  impossible  quantity,  might 
or  must,  under  certain  simple  geometrical  conditions,  indicate  the  perpmmBt ' 
htrity  0/  our  liar  to  another. 

This,  at  all  events  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  suggestion,  was  &  most 
important  step.  The  ground  thus  first  broken  by  M,  Buee.  was  more  success- 
fully cultivated  by  Air.  Warren,  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  who,  in 
1828,  showed  that  a  geometical  interpretation  of  the  roots  of  unity,  whether 
arithmetically  imaginary  or  not,  consisted  in  the  successive  rotations  of  a  line 
through  that  portion  of  an  entire  circumference  denoted  by  the  order  or  number 
of  the  root.'  Mr.  Peacock,  in  1830,  at  that  time  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  published  the  first  edition  of  his  memorable  treatise  on  the  founda- 
tion of  algebra  and  algebraic  notation,  which  has  ever  since  contributed  to 
throw  so  much  light  on  many  points  heretofore  obscure.  The  student  in  philo- 
sophical analysis  cannot  do  better  than  to  consult  the  preface  to  tfcift  fiMNfe 
original  work,  A  second  edition,  with  many  improvements,  appeared  in  the 
year  1845, 

Whether  the  last  edition  of  Dean  Peacock's  work  is  now  exhausted  or  not, 
we  gladly  acknowledge  that  Mr*  Sandeman  has  rendered  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  good  logic,  by  calling  attention  to  that  philosophical  part  of  a  much- 
cultivated  science,  which  is  too  frequently  overlooked*  It  is  herein  we  con- 
ceive that  the  chief  value  of  this  book  upon  the  science  of  algebra  consists. 

We  shall  now  give  one  specimen  of  the  style  which  genetically  pervades  the 
volume  before  us.  The  author  s  wrath  against  the  common  books  is  especially 
directed  against  the  common  doctrine  of  proportion*  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Sandeman 
on  the  subject.    Here  is  his  definition  of  ratio  f — 

•*  Dtf.  That  definite  numerical  relation  of  any  magnitude  to  any  magnitude  of  the 
same  kind  in  virtue  of  which  the  former  either  ia  a  fraction  of  the  latter  or  ia  greater 
than  the  one  and  leas  than  the  other  of  two  fraction*  of  the  latter  differing  from  one 
another  by  leas  than  any  given  fraction  however  Email  ia  called  the  iutio  of  the  former 
magnitude  to  the  latter. 

Wo  do  not  impugn  this  definition  on  the  ground  nf  inoxact uuss,  but  on  the 
♦  Peacock's  Algebra,  Art.  459,  Ed.  1. 
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gr  ound  of  want  of  simplicity.  The  definition  in  our  school-boy  days,  that  given 
by  Dean  Peacock,  and  as  old  as  the  ajge  of  the  Greek  geometers,  is  as  simple  as  it 
is  brief.  Thus,  14  Ratio  is  the  relation  between  two  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind  with  respect  to  niagoitude  ; n  and  then  tho  common  books— books  as  old  as 
the  M  Wood's  Algebra  "  of  half  a  century  ago,  proceed  to  discuss  the  symbolical 
method  by  which  this  ratio  can  be  represented,  by  no  means  failing  to  point  out 
those  limitations  which  the  incommensurability  of  certain  quantities  may 
require,  and  on  which  Mr,  Sandeman  indulges  more  than  ordinary  prolixity. 

We  should  have  expected  that  a  writer  who  expresses  so  much  anxiety  to  be 
logically  exact,  for  the  sake  of  tho  good  education  of  the  young  student,  would 
have  endeavoured  to  free  him  from  that  state  of  embarrassment  which  never 
fails  to  envelope  his  mind  when  ho  comes  to  the  geometrical  drjinitUm  of  projtor- 
Hon  as  given  in  tho  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  To  the  present  hour  this  definition 
perplexes  tie  student,  not  so  much  from  any  difficulty  in  apprehending  its 
meaning,  as  from  tho  difficulty  of  conceiving  what  could  have  put  such  thoughts 
originally  into  the  mind  of  the,  Greek  geometer.  Wo  have  not  ourselves  seen 
any  direct  and  Bimple  solution  of  this  difficulty,  either  10  Mr.  Sandeman*s 
volume  or  in  tho  writings  of  any  other  author,  and  wo  shall  conclude  this 
notice  by  laying  before  the  reader  what  has  occurred  to  our  own  mind  upon  the 
subject.    But  wo  must  necessarily  bo  very  brief. 

14  The  first  of four  magnitude*  ha*  to  the  second  if**  tame  ratio  as  the  third  has  to  the  fourth 
precisely  w /ten  any  multiple*  tv/tatever  of  the  Jirtt  and  second  are  in  the  same  order  of  great- 
ness a*  the  tike  multiple*  severalty  of  the  third  and  fourth." 

So  says  Mr.  Sandeman,  and  so  also  virtually  says  Euclid  in  De£  5,  Book  v. 
But  how  came  such  a  thought  as  this  into  the  mi  ad  of  a  Greek  geometer  a*  a 
definition  of  proportion  ?  Let  us  try  to  explain  this  order  of  thought.  Propor- 
tion, says  Euclid,  is  the  similitude  of  ratio;  and  ratio  is  the  comparison  of 
magnitude  in  respect  of  quantity.  Now  in  what  way  would  a  thoughtful 
person  naturally  proceed  to  compare  two  magnitudes,  A  and  B,  of  the  same 
kind,  in  respect  of  quantity  ?  Would  he  not  say,  I  perceive  five  times  A  to  be 
exuftly  equal  to  (say)  seven  times  B,  or  less  or  greater  than  seven  times  B  ? 
Or  else  that  four  times  A  is  exactly  the  same  as  (say)  three  times  B,  or  less  or 
greater  than  three  times  B  ?  This,  in  fact,  is  the  moat  obvious  way  in  which  he 
could  compare  A  and  B  in  respect  of  quantity.  Now  if  the  ratio  of  0  to  D  is 
the  same  as  that  of  A  to  B,  then  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  five 
times  C  must  be  exactly  equal  to  seven  times  D,  or  loss  or  greater  than  seven 
times  D  ;  or  else  that  four  times  C  is  oxactly  the  same  as  three  times  D,  or  less 
or  greater  than  three  times  I). 

Now  it  will  bo  observed  that  we  have  here  taken  those  very  equimultiples  of 
the  first  and  third,  and  of  the  second  and  fourth,  of  which  the  Greek  geometer 
speaks ;  and  we  then  proceed  to  compare  the  order  of  greatness  of  the  multiples 
of  tho  first  and  second,  and  of  the  third  and  fourth.  Such,  then,  is  the  spirit 
and  the  obvious  order  of  thought  in  that  remarkable  definition  of  proportion 
which  is  generally  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  student.  When  really 
understood,  nothing  can  be  simpler,  more  obvious,  more  lucid,  or  more  direct.  * 

We  conclude  by  commending  Mr.  Sandeman's  volume  on  Pclkotetics  to  tho 
diligent  attention  of  all  such  mathematical  students  as  may  not  find  ready 
access  to  the  late  Dean  Peacock's  simpler  enunciation  of  very  much  the  same 
principles. 

Synopsis  Filieum.  A  81/nopsU  of  all  Lnoum  Fsms,  By  tho  late  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  KM.,  F.R,8.,  &c,  and  J.  0,  Baker,  F.L.S.  London:  Ilard- 
wicko.  18fl8. 

Sceptics  who  would  deride  the  advantages  afforded  by  such  magnificent 
establishments  as  that  at  Kew,  and  reformers  who  would  pare  down  its  expeu- 

*  It  is  impossible  from  Euclid's  definition  to  deduce  logically  the  algebraic  definition, 
A  0 

viz.,  jj  =  jj,  because  tho  geometrical  definition  includes  incotnmensurablfl  as  well  as 

commensurable  Magnitudes,  whereas  the  algebraic  tacitly  excludes  tho  former.  It  is 
here  that  we  think  Mr.  Todhunter  is  at  fault  in  Art.  409,  Algebra,  Ed,  2.  See  Peacock's 
Algebra,  Preface,  p,  xxv.  Ed.  L 
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diture  to  tho  meanest  limits  and  convert  the  gardens  into  "  a  people's  park,** 

-  i  3  -  •  -  MlfiirWltlv  JlIlSWi-TMil    f»y  the  priJi.lllCti'*IJ  Of   Midi    U    Willi;  r.,;.i    1.,'hiT'.'  Uk, 

It  would  have  been  strange  lmheu  if  the  labours  of  two  of  the  most  able  botanists 
of  modern  times^  aided  oy  a  collection  as  perfect  as  it  is  iinique,  had  not  pro- 
duced a  work  which  must  for  many  years  be  tho  standard  manual  of  oil 
ptoridologists.  Sir  W.  Hooker  did  not  live  to  see  the  conclusion  of  thus 
great  work.  Bat  the  botanical  as  well  as  the  general  scientific  world  may 
well  be  congratulated  that  tho  mantis  of  the  late  director  of  the  Kew  Gardens 
has  fallen  on  so  worthy  a  successor  as  the  present  assistant  curator  in  com- 
pleting the  work,  Mr.  Baker  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  this  Synopsis  to  a 
con  erosion  in  accordance  with  Sir  Hooker's  original  plan,  and  he  has 
thoroughly  succeeded. 

The  Synopsis  does  not  profess  to  be  either  a  compendium  of,  or  a  supplement 
to,  the  author  s  groat  work,    Species  Filicum,"  but  rather  to  bean  independent 
nanual  of  till  kn  jwii  ferns.     Tt   is,  iti  truth,  tm  invaluable  rn'tt.  mtyium  for 
the  travelling  botanist  and  the  cultivator  of  ferns,  and  is  equally  adapted  for 
ready  consultation  in  the  herbarium. 

Several  cryptogam ic  nub-orders  of  plants,  as  the  Lyoopoda  and  Eqiusetnias, 
am  excluded  1'r  • » ri  t  this  work,  hut,  all  true  ferns  an-  niehah  d,  |r"ii;  tin-  , - 

dactw  to  tho  Ophioghi&act**  Of  every  known  species  there  is  a  clear  and 
accurate  description  iriven  in  English,  together  with  references  to  the  work  (if 
any)  in  which  the  plant  has  arreadfybeen  described,  and  also  to  any  plates  which 
represent  it.  A  snort  paragraph  follows,  giving  it*  geographies  1  distribution, 
and  pointing  out  its  distinctions  from  closely-allied  species.  With  like  brevity 
and  distinctness  tho  generic  characters  are  given  at  the  head  of  each  groupv 

The  confusion  which  has  long  existed  in  the  science  and  nomenclature  of 
ferns  will  be  greatry  reduced  by  the  judicious  arrangement  which  the  authors 
have  followed.  The  careful  multiplication  of  Species  is  as  much  avoided  as  the 
earth ■>>  nmglomeration  which  is  almost  an  equal,  if  less  common,  evil*  Tho 
clear  and  trenchant  ditferentiation  of  spi-on.>  throughout  the  Work  well  illus- 
|  the  fact,  that  the  more  extensive  tho  range  of  scientific  investigation,  the 
'  arc  tho  views  formed  on  each  special  branch. 
The  plates  show  Mr.  Fitch's  usual  care  and  accuracy,  and  illustrating 
seventy-five  important  genera,  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  text  They 
possess  all  the  clearness  and  nearness  of  diagrams.  The  authors  have  tdfetiip 
can*  to  lhv*  all  credit  to  the  industrious  explorers  and  travellers  who 
time  to  time  have  enriched  the  national  herbarium. 


IV. — CLASSICAL. 


ophftttn:  thf\  Acharttiarts  and  Knights,    Edited! by  W.  C.  GftfcES, 
late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge*    Rivingtons.  1H0T- 

L\  beginning  a  new  edition  of  Aristophanes  for  their  series,  the  editors  of  the 
Catena  Classicorum  have  done  well,  and  given  a  ground  of  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  the  eleven  plays  will  be  attainable  in  a  readable  and  useful  form,  without 
tho  necessity  of  young  students  having  to  recur  to  foreigu  editions.  And  there 
U  this  advantage,  it  may  be,  m  the  part-after-part  system,  which  is  to  cha- 
racterize this  series,  that  an  editor  like  Mr.  Green  will  see,  as  his  work  advances, 
what  to  alter  and  amend  in  his  plan  and  details,  and  be  able  to  gather,  from  tho 
comments  of  his  readers,  whnt>  to  add  and  what  to  h  ave  out,  <  >t"  I  he  latter  w« 
ave  found  very  little.  Some  few  feeble  puns,  and  a  quotation  or  two  from  Mr. 
Charles  Dickons,  might  make  room,  if  omitted,  for  references  to  some  ^ood  syntax 
(Mr,  Jelib,  in  his  Eitrtra,  has  adapted  Madvig's.  and  it  would  give  unity  to  the 
Catena  if  the  ret- -re  n  res  to  (ireek  syntax  wore  feobomadftt  ift  all  ltafnftfiflJMOflJQ 
to  one  and  the  same  grammatical  text-book);  lut  otherwise  we  have  f  and 
next  to  nothing  that  was  not  pertinent  iu  lie:  .-hort,  nraclical,  ludtiui  until  B% 
the  foot  of  each  page.  For  the  matter  of  them  recourse  bus  been  had  lo  the  stores 
of  tho  scholiasts — of  Bekker,  of  Mehieko,  and  of  Mitchell ;  but  it  is  a  comfort  to 
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find  that  a  sifting  process  has  been  adopted,  and  that  the  chaff  had  been  diligently 
cleared  out  of  the  way.  The  editor  also  deserves  credit  for  his  honest  help  to 
his  readers  in  deciding  the  conflicting  claims  of  doubtful  texts  or  clashing  inter- 
pretations. In  almost  every  case  he  ventures  to  pronounce  an  opinion  ;  and 
thus  the  more  timid  reader  and  student  has  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion, while  the  bolder  or  more  independent  judgment  is  lelt  at  liberty  to 
take,  OX  not  to  take,  at  second -hand,  the  arbitration  so  pronounced.  We  may 
also  add  that  the  choice  of  plays,  in  this  instance,  appears  to  us  soundly  mode, 
Tho  Athnmiftn*  and  Knights  are  the  earliest  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes — his 
BauqnHers  and  &uhyl(mviM  having  perished.  The  order  of  time  is  generally  the 
Injrit  ruin  in  this  matter  ;  but  were  it  not  so,  we  should  still  approve  of  the  pre- 
ference to  these  two  plays  as  fitted  to  show  Aristophanes  as  ho  was — at  one  time 
a  playful,  gonial,  almost  wanton,  broad-farcist — at  another,  a  stinging,  unsparing 
muster  of  bitter  satire*  In  the  Acharniam,  merriment  and  fun  appear  to  pre- 
dominate, and  to  be  the  first  consideration:  in  the  Knights,  a  comic  garb 
disguifrtw*  some  very  aggressive  onslaughts  upon  the  evils  of  democracy,  and  tho 
rascality  of  Cleon.  lu  the  former  the  poet  is,  as  he  has  taught  us  in  the  Para- 
biosis to  Ihe  Knights,  exhibiting  a  drama  in  the  name  of  another;  in  the  latter, 
lie  is  stilling  under  his  true  colours,  and  writing  in  ptvprid  per&ond.  The  date 
of  the  first  play  is  probably  B.C.  425,  aud  that  of  the  second,  b.C,  424.  Thus 
they  make  an  appropriate  couple;  and  as  with  tho  couples  in  human  life 
unhkeucss  is  often  a  better  bond  than  likeness,  so  perhaps  here.  Everything 
that  could  have  been  done  to  bring  the  reader  to  the  consideration  of  each  play 
with  1  clear  view  of  its  political  aim  and  its  general  plot,  has  been  douo  in 
Mr.  Oreen's  prefaces ;  and  the  few  points  which  we  shall  havo  space  to  notice 
tin  having  struck  us  in  the  perusal  of  his  notes,  will,  we  think,  serve  to  show 
that  he  has  well  conceived,  and  well  carried  out,  the  duties  of  a  modern-day 
rdilor  of  classical  works.  It  is,  no  doubt,  by  thorough  study  of  an  author,  and 
careful  comparison  of  him  with  himself,  that  an  editor  gets  an  insight  into  his 
mind  and  manner,  and  attains  to  a  due  confidence  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
moaning.  In  this  process  Mr.  Green  shows  considerable  skill*  Turning  to  tho 
708,  7U9  linos  of  the  Knight*,  we  find,  in  his  notes,  a  hint  which  aids  the  settle- 
ment of  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  the  second  verse.  Before  they  knock  at  tho 
door  of  Demus,  Cleon  and  tho  sausage-seller  have  been  outdoing  each  other  in 
taunts  and  threats ;  and  to  the  threat  of  the  former — ■ 

the  latter  retorts — 

dirovLigtw  ffou  Tiiv  irpvraviiip  atria* 

The  scholiast  here  explains  foevtgtf  by  u  tearing  with  the  naila,**  though  its 
usual  meaning  is  M  to  pare  tho  nails ; "  and  this,  if  we  were  to  be  very  inatter- 
of-met,  would  bo  the  safer  course  of  interpretation.  But  Mr.  Green  "brings  to 
bear  upon  tho  passage  a  parallel  from  the  Achamtons,  and  shows,  from  the 
(similar  way  in  which,  at  vv.  34fJ,  J47  of  that  play,  the  word  vnaro£  is  taken  up  and 
referred  to  in  avaatinvo(  the  next  line,  that  here,  too,  airovvxw  is  used  "without 
any  strict  regard  to  the  exact  propriety  of  applying  dirowxiZuv  to  airla"  In 
each  case  the  retort  is  based  upon  a  catching  of  sounds.  Here,  as  he  says,  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  would  1*3  about  this :  **  I'll  tear  out  your  entrails  with  my 
nnils  I  "  "Nails,  indeed !  1*11  pare  yours  pretty  close — your  town-hall  commons, 
I  mean/1   And  in  the  Acharmans,  above  referred  to, — 

the  word  avn<r*i*tv  similarly  answers  the  sound,  not  the  sense,  of  cmt»c9  «■  a 
shaking,"  and,  with  f&j*  after  it,  means  M  to  raise  noisily  a  cry.1'  Mr.  Green 
hit*  oil"  the  force  of  the  lines  as  follows : — 

*  The  Chorus  say,  'See,  we've  shaken  our  aprons  empty.*  Dicieopoiis  rejoins ; 
*  Shake  !  ah,  I  thought  I  should  make  you  shake,  and  *hout  to  save  your  coats ; 
and  thoy  were  within  an  nee  of  destruction.1  " 

Thi*  is  one  sample  of  acumen  resulting  from  research.  A  reforeneo  to  lh>? 
547  lines  of  the  Knights  will  introduce  our  readers  to  a  specimen  of  the 
workmanlike  way  in  which  Mr.  Green  tackles  a  difficult  passage  when  he  comes 
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upon  it.  It  is  a  bit  of  the  Parabasis,  in  which  the  Chorus  invites  the  applause 
of  the  audience  for  the  playwright : — 

■       .  .        r.-f  n.'V  ovv  avvtsa  iH*rTu*v 

on  ffupppowtitfC  kovk  dvor^Tiitg  iaTrifC^aag  ifXvapH 
alptaB  avTtp  wo  Aw  to  poBiov,  ir  a  pa  Tricar'  i$  Xvciko.  KtitiratQ 
Bopvfiov  x9ftaro1'  ^qvairqv. 

545  the  editor  simply  points  out  the  need  of  supplying  at  trufpovw&z 
h  word  of  simple  in -coming  as  *povFi\Bivt  to  answer  41  the  boieterously- 
ish  in-coming  expressed  in  iawqfrtaaQ  tf\v&pttt*'  a  kind  of  *'  zeugma/1  in  point 
of  fact;  but  he  goes  more  at  Length  into  the  unravelling  of  tho  nautical  m^-ti- 
phorb  in  which  the  applause  of  audience  is  signified  in  the  two  following  lines. 
Tho  difficulty  lies  in  Uie  seven  concluding  words.  The  Chorus  says,  "  Let  the 
pawning  for  clapping)  for  your  poet  be  great — convey  him  to  the  stroke  of  eleven 
oars — ay  (raise),  even  a  good  Lenoean  applause/1  Mr.  Green  takes  Bopvfiov  xpq*t9* 
\rivatrt}v  to  he  in  apposition  to  p69iovt  and  irapairipipaT  ip*  IvltKa  xtltjraiQ  (at  which 
last  word,  by  the  way,  there  should  bo  a  comma)  as  parenthetical ;  and  further* 
more  shows  that  if'  ivJucn  r,  is  used,  naturally  enough,  of  a  galley  with  eleven  oars 
on  either  side,  "  for  tho  eleven  oars  of  one  side  plashing  simultaneously  in  the 
water  is  the  striking  sight  to  the  eye."  It  would  seem  that  this  demonstration 
was  equivalent  to  a  naval  cheer  or  salute,  there  M  being  some  well-known  use  of 
such  vessels  as  an  escort  of  honour  on  occasions  of  cheering.1'  The  only  doubt 
which  wo  have  as  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Green's  annotation  of  this  passage  is, 
as  to  whether  Btyvfio*  need  be  taken  as  in  apposition  to  poQwt:  Might  it  not  bo 
a  sort  of  accusative  of  kindred  signification  after  jrapairi/*^ari  f  (See  Madrid's 
Gr.  Syntax,  $  26  b).  But  this  is  a  matter  of  detail* 
Equally  helpful  is  tho  note  at  008,  610  {Equiies) — 

w*r*  i$rj  Uttvpof  itirtti*  KapKivov  KopirBiov, 
Cava  y\  £>  Hotntlov,  ti        iv  fivBtp  tW^crcymt 
ftt)rt  yy  ftifT  iv  0a\doffy  itafvytiv  tovq  'Iinrfav, 

where  it  is  clear  that  there  is  some  allusion  to  a  nickname  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  Mr.  Green  explains  the  general  sense :  "  Theorus  flatteringly  said 
that  a  Corinthian  crab  said,  '  *Tis  a  shame  if— run  away  as  I  will — I  can't,  either 
on  land  or  in  sea,  oscapo  the  Knights.' "  He  is  equally  successful  in  discussing 
the  senses  of  particular  words.  At  Knights,  358,  Xapvyytw  rove  p'lr<>p«C*  it  has 
been  an  open  question  whether  Xapuyifr*  meant  to 41  shout  down,*'  or  to  "throttle." 
Both  Frere  and  Walsh,  in  translating,  accept  the  latter  sense ;  but  the  quntifigp 
which  Mr.  Green  gives  from  Demoeth.  lie  Corona,  323,  ivapaz  rt)y  ?ua-r)v  cat 
ytyyBvc  XapvyyiZm;  appears  to  us  to  decide  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
former.  In  491,  Tv'  IKoXtAuvttv  Mvy  rdc  &wf}o\a£,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  be 
has  rightly  interpreted  ctafioXacot  some  trick  in  wrestling,  such  as  is  alluded  to 
also  in  v.  202,  cta^atAwr,  dycupiVac-  As  Mr,  Grecu  justly  observes,  it  would  be 
out  of  placo  to  use  ctaflaXXup  in  v.  496 — 

I&kvhV)  dtapdkXtiy,  rode  Ao^ovg  mtwBUw, 

in  the  sense  of  **  to  slander,"  •*  To  bite,  to  slander,  to  eat  his  crests,"  would  be 
hmdly  ^ensc  lure;  but  the  scn-i-  in  ch>ar  :i nd  roii^i-utiw,  if  tiapaWw*  is  taken 
to  mean  f<  to  cross  legs  in  wrestling/'  u  to  come  to  close  quarters," 

It  remains  to  add  that  full  justice  is  done  by  Mr,  Green  to  all  political, 
historical,  and  social  allusions,  in  his  edition  of  these  two  plays :  which  is 
Baying  a  great  deal  for  an  editor  of  that  dramatist's  remains.  lie  is  very  opt 
at  times  in  his  illustrations,  as  where  iu  commenting  on  Knights,  313,  ro*c 
Afoevf  6vwovKaw&vt  he  cites  YarrelTs  "  British  Fishes,  describing  tho  tunny 
fishery  on  tho  coasts  of  Lautfucdoc,  and  mentioning  tho  look-out  sentinel* 
(BvwoexoKOi)*  Similar  watchers/*  he  adds,  "are  posted  on  the  heights  for 
the  mackerel  and  nilchards  on  tho  suuth  of  Devon  coasts.*1  Happily,  too,  does 
Mr.  Up  .  ii  parallel  the  force  of  i*i  in  the  707th  line  of  the  Knights  [iwl  ry—Ul 
PaKavriy,  "  "Wi  th  what  relish  or  sauce  ?"  of  A  churn*  B3o)  by  comparing  it  to 
the  IVjuIi  in  r.u  kvrv,  v.'-nu  ;i  la  >.mo-  tomate.  '  The  illustration  of 
702,  703,  ohv  Hsopai  tt'  iyut  |  U  rfa  irpvttpiac  fo%orov  (kw/ttvov,  '*  CleOU  WSS  to  be, 
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as  it  were,  kicked  from  the  dresa-eirele  into  the  pit/1  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too 

homely. 

On  the  whole,  this  edition  of  the  Jthaminnt  and  KnighU  will  be  found  ser- 
viceable in  a  high  degree,  and  we  unfeignedly  envy  those  students  who  have  to 
take  their  first  impressions  of  the  first  of  comic  poets  from  a  text  and  com- 
mentary so  clear  and  unencumbered.  The  tiros  of  thia  generation,  if  they 
did  but  know  it,  are  *  'felices  ter  efc  amplius"  in  the  clearing  that  has  been 
effected  by  recent  pioneers. 

The  Medea  of  Euripide*.    Literally  translated  into  English  verse.    By  Augusta 
Webster,   London  and  Cambridge :  Macmiilan  &  Co.  1868. 

Mrs.  Webster  is  right  in  seeking  the  finest  models  of  Greek  tragedy  when 
she  essay  a  to  translate.  It  was  a  right  instinct  that  directed  her  to  the  Pro- 
metheus of  JEsohylus,  and  certainly  ahe  oonld  not  have  chosen  a  finer  drama  of 
Euripides,  or  one  more  deserving  of  good  translation,  than  hia  Medea,  For  it  is, 
indeed,  one  of  his  noblest  dramas,  and  one  which,  by  the  skilful  and  natural 
delineation  of  his  heroine,  entitles  a  dramatist,  whom  it  is  too  much  the  fashion 
to  abuse,  to  a  place  beside  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  even  Shakespeare.  We 
are  glad'  that  Mrs.  Webster  has  not  been  deterred  from  translating  it  by  the 
ill-savour  of  the  poet's  **mysogyny,"  and  that  she  has  not  taken  fright  at  such 
sentiments  as  xpijv  y&p  a\\o9ivf  *.r.A, 

u  'Twcre  a  goodly  boon. 
If  men  could  raise  their  children  other  whence, 
And  there  nhould  be  no  woman-tribe  at  all : 
So  would  there  be  no  mischief  in  the  vorld  ;tl — 

or  at  Medea's  admission  (928), — 

%i  But  woman's  a  poor  she-thing,  born  to  cry  — 

but,  by  giving  them  very  much  as  she  found  them,  enabled  English  readers  to 
connect  them  with  the  context  and  with  the  character  and  drift  of  the  speaker ; 
a  process  which,  in  the  ono  case,  takes  the  sting  out  of  the  taunt,  and  in  the 
other  demonstrates  its  baseness.  On  the  whole,  she  has  asserted  for  herself  a 
better  place  among  translators  of  the  Medea  than  amongst  tho  many  whom  the 
Promttfutis  has  drawn  to  it.  We  have  compared  her  with  Potter  and  Cartwright, 
whom  to  excel  is  not  a  very  groat  feat ;  and  we  have  also  tested  some  of  her 
choruses  by  comparison  with  versions  by  far  better  hands  than  Cartwright  or 
Potter,  and  the  result  is  in  her  favour.  In  faithfulness  and  accurate  interpre- 
tation Bho  is  second  to  none,  and  thia  in  itself  iB  saying  a  groat  deal  for  a  lady- 
translator.  We  have,  indeed,  only  lit  upon  oue,  and  that  an  excusable  mistake, 
in  her  whole  play,  where  she  takes  dpnia  passively  instead  of  actively  (in 
v.  liua)— 

ttai  uoh;  Apaia  yovna  rvy\aw  ■"-■.u-.i- , 
41  And  I,  through  thy  house,  verily  am  cursed ;" 

a  misinterpretation  which  Paloyjsnote  on  the  passage,  and  a  glance  at  the  sound 
though  inelegant  rendering  in  Fix's  Latin  version,  "  Ettuie  etiam  mala  impre- 
cans  sum  domut,"  would  have  prevented.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  con- 
stantly found  reason  to  admire  the  skill  which  she  shows  in  arriving  at  the 
most  direct  and  natural  expression  of  the  force  of  some  Greek  metaphor  or 
simile.  Jason,  for  example,  is  fond  of  M  talking  shop  "  (or  "  ship,"  if  any  one 
likes  better  that  we  should  so  put  it) ;  and  so,  in  a  wrangle  with  Medea,  he 
draws  upon  his  nautical  knowledge  for  a  simile.  He  says  of  himself  that  bis 
tactics  are— 

tuart  rau£  Ktcruv  oiaKaarpotyvi' 
aKpotat  \a\$uvi  *p«crirt£i0it  it  triKCp  aptly 
ri)v  4T7)v  trrofiapyoy,  u>  yvvat,  yXutraaXyiav  (523-5)  ; — 

and  Mrs.  Webster  realises  quite  sufficiently  the  allusion  to  reefing  up  the  main- 
sail, so  that  only  its  edges  catch  the  wind,  when  she  makes  him  say^ 

"It  seems  I'd  needs  be  not  unapt  at  words, 
But,  like  s  skilful  pilot,  sheer  sway, 

Woman,  from  the  jangling  of  thy  wordy  tongue/'  (P.  35.) 
VOL.  VIII.  H  H 
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And  when  Medea,  earlier  in  the  play,  uses  a  metaphor  which  aba 
caught  from  hcT  seafaring  husband,  ~ 

ixfyoi  piv  Hiam  jravra      xdXmv  (27d),— 
the  Greek  if*  satisfactorily  rendered — 

w  For  now  tny  enemies  crowd  on  all  sail." 
Felicity,  united  with  accuracy  of  Iran  elation,  meets  us,  indeed, 
little  turnings  of  Euripidean  phrases.  Tho  comparison,  wpoQvpoc  ftaWw  i 
(485),  cornea  out  in,  '*  I,  not  so  wise  aa  loving/'    f  v  y&p  a'icrivu  <r7jr*c  \ 
turned  exactly  in  "  One  word  o'ertopples  thee,"    And  the  expression,  i 
wjmpmti  applied  by  tho  Chorus  to  the  deadly  nuptial  presents,  is  vary 
translated,  "  The  signet -jewel  of  Orcus"  (v,  985).    It  may  be  added  tha 
Webster  in  some  cases  shows  a  scholarly  soundness  of  judgment  in  i 
between  various  readings,  as  where,  in  v.  737,  she  reads  *wi/**ror,  with 
Dindorf,  and  EJmsley,  in  preference  to  iwputoc  which  is  Foley's  i 
translate* — 

u  But  only  bound  by  words,  not  sworn  to  the  nods. 
Thou  might' tt  become  their  friend,  mayhap  he  won 
By  herald  proffers 

and  that,  except  whore,  as  in  v,  646',  a  little  alteration  in  punctuation  is  i 
•he  is  generally  worthy  of  all  imitation  by  that  sex  which  is  supposed 

stronger,  as  in  most  other  points,  so  in  matters  of  scholarship, 

We  are  somewhat  surprised,  however,  that  she  is  loss  faultless  in  : 
rhythm  and  smoothness,  where  the  feminine  ear  should  have  stood  her  is 
In  some  of  her  blank-verso  translation  of  the  Euripidean  iambics,  and  * 
many  of  her  substitutes  for  tho  Euripidean  anapaests,  she  is  decidedly  r 
and,  indeed,  wo  should  doubt  whether  her  forte  is  so  much  sonorous 
as  a  vigour  and  energy  of  expression.    For  instance,  in  the  famous  pa* 

i 190-204,  kco  pp.  17,  I*)  where  the  old  nurse  argues  that  the  men  of  oitt  w 
lave  done  bettor  to  devise  music  for  funerals  rather  than  for  feasts,  it 
have  been  possible  to  throw  more  rhythmical  elegance  into  a  translate 
might  still  have  preserved  some  Biuack  of  the  original  in  metro  and  est 
Mrs*  Webster  has  done.    Qrotjus  turned  them  into  Latin  much  more  me 
though,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  cite  a  Latin  version  as  against  an  \ 
But  who  will  take  pleasure  in  verses  so  hard  to  read  as  these  that  follow  ?- 

•*  And  flare  ye  would  not  BIT  if  ve  ssid 
The  men  of  old  times  were  rode  and  nought  wise 
Who  fashioned  for  revels  and  wassails  ana  feasts 
Bon^  that  make  Life  by  listening  delight, 
While  no  mortal  has  yet  devised  to  lull 
By  music  and  chants  'man v- toned  tho  loathed  pangs 
When  death  and  strange  fates  trend  down  homes,"  &C-  &c 

or  in  those  which  represent,  w.  119*130,  of  the  Greek,  and  begin, 
tho  humours  of  princes,"    The  truth  is.  that  any  attempt  to  imitate 
metres  requires  thorough  mastery  of  rhythm,  and  so  perfect  an  ear  as  do 
fall  to  the  share  of  one  person  in  a  hundred,  however  cultivated, 
ninety  and  nine  rhyme  is  the  safer  ground.    Herein  Mrs.  Webster  i 
better  advantage.    We  cite  the  first  antistrophe  of  the  Chorus  beginni 
Btlcntrb  jraXatov  u\fiwt,  as  a  specimen  of  lyric  translation  with  which 
critical  can  scarcely  find  any  fault,  except,  perchance,  an  accent 
placed. 

"  There  too,  tho  ancient  lay  runs  thns, 

Once  Cypris,  quaffing  from  the  wave 
Of  crystal-flowing  Oephissiis, 

0*er  all  the  hmd  her  soft  breath  drave 
In  tender  wafts  of  ac rated  wind  : 

And  donning  ever  her  sweet  crown 
Of  rone-bloom  in  her  loose  locks  twined, 
Her  vassal  loves,  assigned 
f«  Kind  mi /Listen*  to  wisdom,  she  sends  down, 
2  And  hrlprnalc*  in  all  deeds  of  good  renown/1  (833-46,  ] 

If  this  passage  is  examined,  with  tho  original  alongside  of  it,  there  will  1 
in  it  just  those  justifiable  poetic  touches  which  distinguish  an  imaginativ 
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a  matter-of-fact  translator.  And,  everywhere,  Mrs.  Webster  throws  herself 
heartily  into  her  author's  spirit  and  meaning— in  iambic  passages  as  well  as  in 
the  choral  passages.  Saving  an  exception  which  we  take  to  the  word  M  dour/' 
which  is  a  Scoficism,  we  can  find  no  fault  in  point  of  accuracy,  vigour, 
versification,  or  spirit  in  this  conclusion  of  one  of  Medea's  most  passionate 
speeches: — 

"Ob,  then  I  erred  when  I  -went  furth  and  left 
My  father' h  house,  lured  by  a  Hellene" t*  talk. 
Who,  with  the  gods*  help,  shall  pay  tor frit  yet. 
For  neither  «hall  he  more  behold  alive 
His  sons  by  me,  nor  sh nil  his  nuw-madu  wife 
Dear  to  him  other  setts,  since  the  ill  wench 
Shall  die  itn  ill  death,  doomed  by  my  drugged  salve** 
Let  none  believe  me  weak  er  lethargic, 
Nor  tamo  in  spirit,  hut  far  other-souled  : 
Dour  to  my  foes,  but  to  my  friends  most  helpful : 
For  the  lores  of  such  do  wear  the  nobler  grace."  (T.  53,  TV.  800-10.) 

Mrs.  Webster  has  achieved  enough  success  in  this  and  many  kindred  passages 
to  make  us  hopeful  that  she  will  do  yet  more  for  Euripides  in  the  way  of 
translation. 

Translations  of  English  Pottrij  Mo  L'ttin   t%fMt     By  FiiAN'CIS  W.  NEWMAN. 
Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.    Triibner  &  Co.  lSftS. 

Pkofessou  Newman  is  convinced  that  "  the  whole  question  of  Latin  teaching 
must  shortly  be  reconsidered  from  the  foundation/ 1  and,  if  we  understand 
him,  proposes  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  squeezing  into  a  tiro' a  curriculum  a 
large  quantity  of  hi^h- quality  (i  reek!  and  Latin  by  providing  them  with  his 
own  free-and-easy  Latin  versions  of  various  pieces  of  English  poetry  as  a 
substitute.  That  his  plan  will  do  famously  as  to  quantity  is  probable  ;  but  as 
to  quality,  it  occurs  to  lookers-on  T  trained  on  the  old  plan  of  accurate  familiar- 
ization with  the  best  models,  and  desirous  to  have  their  children  trained  after 
the  same  manner,  to  pray  earnestly  that,  In  despite  of  Air.  F.  \Y,  Newman's 
ready  road  and  its  recommendations,  tho  common  sense  of  tutors  and  pupils 
may  long  maintain  the  pursuit  of  a**  little  and  good  "  iu  tho  time-honoured 
classical  course.  For  the  result  of  a  full  draught  of  this  new  mixture  is  sum 
to  be  some  such  facility  with  dog-Latin  as  school- girls  have  with  French,  when  it 
is  penal  to  do  otherwise  than  speak  it  during  school -hours.  And  questionable 
Latin  is  apooT  make- weight,  however  liberal  its  quantity,  for  the  grace,  taste,  and 
beauty  to  be  gathered  from  leas  copious  draughts  of  the  most  faultless  models. 
Indeed,  as  boxes  of  Chinese  toys  are  objected  to  by  some  mothers,  because  the 
grotesque  beasts  and  birds  in  them  are  likely  to  give  children  distorted  ideas  of 
natural  history,  eo  we  think  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman's  Latin  verses  ought  to  l>e 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  incepting  verse -writers,  lest  their  fityle  shmdd  •suitor 
therefrom.  Our  best  Latin  veree  may  not  be  Ovidian,  our  prose  such  as  Cicero 
might  disclaim  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  faithful  study  of  the  best 
models,  and  approximation  to  their  manner  and  matter,  and  the  professor's 
off-hand  translation,  in  which,  "  stans  pedo  in  uno,"  he  throws  precedent  to  the 
winds.  No  words  are  strong  enough  to  deprecate  such  practice  as  these  trans- 
lations authorize.  To  begin  with,  our  rules  about  elision  are  kicked  over,  as 
may  be  seen  in  this  line  from  p.  3— 

"  Sane  to  virum  !  haje  quern  viiidi*  tenet  insula  ;  dsxtros." 
Our  theories  as  to  *  *  ctosura  **  go  next.   Here  is  an  instance : — 

M  O  quam  cara  mini  hora  revertit,  qua  moritur  lux."  (P.  5). 
And  the  quantities  of  syllables  are  turned  topsy-turvy  in  such  lines  as 
"  Et  dam  contueor  ut  lucidu  linea  mollcm,11 

and  divers  others  of  like  calibre* 

Nor  is  the  case  better  in  regard  to  metres.  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  enjoy  no 
reverence  at  the  hands  of  the  professor.  Contrary  to  all  precedent,  he  adopts, 
in  translating  Longfellow's  11  Rainy  Day,"  a  mixture  of  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  such  as  was 
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never  seen  in  Latin  verso  pretending  to  be  classical*    This  barbarous  innovati 
is  varied  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  hexameters  to  three  to  one 
rendering  M  The  Exile  of  Erin,    and  when  we  have,  in  duo  conrao,  hz 
favoured  with  a  sample  or  two  of  mixed  hexameters  and  iambic  dime! 
according  to  the  prescribed  proportion,  our  would-be  originator  of  new  wa 
treats  us  to  a  system  of  two  iambic  dimeters  to  each  hexameter*    He  pla 
tricks  with  choriambics ;  claps  a  line  of  some  other  metre  at  the  end  of 
four  of  these,  and  is  as  likely  to  tag  an  Alcaic  lino  to  a  choriambic  as  a 
line  of  some  alien  metre  to  the  end  of  an  Alcaic  stanza.    In  short,  he  |ji 
having  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  Horace  and  Catullus  in  lyrics,  and  in 
to  the  Greeks  for  a  foundation,  and  then  compacting  his  linoB  into  stanzas 
to  tho  material  before  him  (see  Fref..  p.  vii).    Our  readers  will  hardly  care 
introduced  to  the  wilder  eccentricities  of  versification  into  which  his  erra 
theories  lead  an  able  but  misguided  man,  nor  indeed  should  we  have  cared 
unveil  them  even  thus  for,  except  that  crotchets,  which  are  harmless  wh 
cm  fined  to  their  originator,  occasionally  mislead  the  unwary.    There  is 
compensating  value  in  the  professor**  Latin,  which  is  often  slipshod,  a 
always  such  as  comes  uppermost.   Ho  has  himself  drawn  attention  to  one  slip 
"minor  tibi11  for  "minor  te."    Those  who  do  not  want  to  follow  him  in 
others,  and  to  get  into  the  pernicious  habit  of  using  commonly  licenses  whi 
tho  Latin  poets  did  not  use  above  once  in  five  hundred  lines,  had  better 
clear  of  Professor  Newman's  translations  from  English  poetry. 


IV.— POETRY  AND  FICTION. 


Poem$  of  Rural  Lift  in  Common  EmjlUU.    By  William  B  a  rites,  Author 
**  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect."    London  :  Macmillau  & 
1868. 

Mr.  Barnes  confesses  to  a  41  misgiving "  that  what  he  has  done  in 
volume  4 'for  a  wider  range  of  readers  than  he  has  had  hitherto  "may  win 
good  opinion  of  fewer."  Perhaps  he  is  not  far  wrong.  It  is  seldom  wise  for  a  m 
to  leave  a  lower  walk  in  which  he  is  absolutely  pre-eminent,  for  a  higher  one 
which  he  has  to  measure  himself  against  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  others; 
he  he  the  Orpheus  of  tho  flute,  ho  will  do  well  to  eschew  the  bow  of  the  violini 
"  Poems  of  Rural  Life,"  moreover,  can  hardly  be  too  redolent  of  the  soil ;  and 
Appropriation  to  the  idyl  of  a  comparatively  rustic  dialect  is  sanctioned 
by  the  high  example  of  the  idyllist  par  excellence  of  classical  antiquity,  Th: 
whilst  with  all  Burns'e  genius— the  most  idyllic  of  lyrists— it  mu*t  be  co 
that  the  instances  are  but  few  in  which  his  EuglUh  poems  rise  to  excellence, 
oven  reach  beyond  mediocrity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  practicall 
impossible  that  the  same  shoulders  can  wear  with  equal  ease  the  smock-frock  & 
tho  dress- coat,  and  if  Mr.  Barnes  showed  himself  a  o^uite  first-rate  idyllist 
**  common  English/'  wo  should  be  justified  in  Biispocrmg  him  of  having  bee 
►  only  a  sham  first-rate  one  in  his  own  beloved  "  Dorset."  It  is  therefore  real! 
no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Barnes  to  say  that  his  44  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  Comnu 
English'*  have  not  generally  the  same  relish,  the  same  raciness  of  flavour, 
those  in  the  "  Dorset  dialect."  But  comparisons  are  odious,  most  of  all  those 
a  man  with  himself.  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Barnes's  new  volume  that  it  shoul 
be  judged  by  itself.  Let  us  therefore  forget  for  the  nonce  the  Dorsetshire  poet  i 
the  English  one. 

Very  various  are  the  appreciations  which  the  volume  in  question  will  give 
to.    Perhaps  the  first  impression  it  may  produce  on  most  minds,  if  opened  _ 
random  at  any  but  a  very  few  pages,  is  that  its  matter  is  simply  childish ;  ant 
with  the  greatest  possible  good- will  towards  the  author,  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  that  the  verdict  must  remain  for  many  a  page  a  true  one.    And  yet  th 
-childishness  is  everywhere  artistic,  as  of  playthings  deftly  carved  in  finest  ivo: 
bubbles  subtly  blown  of  rich-hued  glass.    In  command  of  pure  Saxon-Englis 
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Mr,  Barnes  may  claim  to  stand  quite  nnri vailed.  Even  the  *  *  Northern  Farmer " 
cannot  compete  in  this  respect  with  many  of  hiB  pieces.  Whole  pages  may  bo 
found  with  scarcely  one  single  non-Saxon  word  in  them — in  one  case,  a  whole  four- 
stanza  piece  without  bo  much  as  one  (pp.  110-1 1).  The  volume  has  thus  a  real 
scientific  value,  and  is  sure  to  live  in  the  memories  of  philologers,  apart  from 
whatever  purely  literary  merits  it  may  lay  claim  to.  These,  it  must  be  said*  are 
not  always  enhanced  by  its  over-fastidious  Saxoniem.  From  this  source,  for 
instance,  proceeds  in  great  measure  the  constant  abuse  of  monosyllabic  readings 
—so  greatT  that  as  many  as  a  dozen  pages  may  he  found  at  a  stretch  faf 133— 
144)  without  a  single  line  closing  on  a  dissyllable;  a  practice  which  ends  by 
giving  a  fatiguing  pobbly  rattle  to  the  metre.  Another  result  is  the  use  of 
words  absolutely  uufamitiar  to  the  great  bulk  of  readers,  which  is  carried  so  far 
that  in  Christian  charity  Mr.  Barnes  should  have  appended  a  glossary  to  his  volume. 
,k  Knap,"  44  tump/'  11  parrock,11  u  kern  "—these  and  others  are  terms  far  more 
unintelligible  to  most  educated  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  than  might  be 
their  equivalents  in  Latin  or  French,  Italian  or  German.  And  whilst  indeed 
we  are  on  the  chapter  of  words,  a  protest  must  be  entered  against  Mr.  Barnes's 
elisions,  which  are  sometimes  excruciating : — 

14  A  fairy  ring  as  ronnfta  the  sun  ...  * 

So  long**  my  life  ahull  hold  in  flight  .... 

And  high  on  the  cliff,  whore  no  foot  ever  wore 

A  path  to  the  threshold,  *j  the  Band -martins*  doer," — 

as  also  against  his  abuse  of  mere  gibbering  ejaculations,  as  "teoh  hoe/*  "been 
hee,"  M  ooh  00,"  &c.  But  Mr.  Barnes  has  very  high  qualities  of  style.  Without 
a  tingo  of  servile  imitation,  he  is  in  his  rendering  of  nature  often  quite  Tenny- 
eonian : — 

M  Or  when  the  wind,  ups  printing  keen, 
From  eastern  slopes  would  fling  about 
Tee  snow,  or  overlay  the  tree 

And  ground  with  hoar-frost  grey  ....  ^ 

At  times,  when  leaves  were  dead,  and  fell  , 
Down -scattered,  brown)T-red  ;  or  spun 
In  windy  ringfc  around  our  feet  .... 

While  Biimmer  days  might  slowly  run 

Through  noons  of  shrunken  shades,  and  heat  .... 

And  pale-green  scales  of  elm-trees  stow 
The  road  below  the  dusty  shoe  ,  .  .  , 

In  full,  when  ash -tree  keys  fly  free  I 
To  whirl  below  their  mother- tree." 

Surely  these  are  lines  (and  dozens  of  the  like  might  be  quoted)  which— except 
perhaps  the  fourth  specimen,  and  that  on  grounds  of  metro  and  not  of  style— 
the  tLstiit'-st  of  critics  would  not  have  detected  us  imitations  in  a  volume  bearing 
Mr.  Tennyson's  signature ;  which  the  Laureate  himself  would  not  repudiate, 
since  they  evidence  a  power  of  observation,  a  truth  of  word-painting,  akin  to 
and— within  their  range  of  exorcise— equal  to  his  own.  In  his  metro,  too,  Mr. 
Barnes  often  allows  much  curions  felicity,  sometimes  enhanced  by  cortain 
artifices  of  style,  as  the  constant  repetition  either  of  one  or  more  words,  or  of  a 
form  of  expression.  This,  however,  is  a  habit  which  savours  loo  much  of  u 
literary  trick  to  bo  safely  indulged  in,  and  Mr.  Barnes  has  not  avoided  the 
pitfall  of  over- indulgence.  Thus,  for  instance,  bis  opening  piece  "  Autumn." 
the  six  stanzas  of  which  close  with  tho  lines — 

"  Brook  upon  brook,  and  brink  by  brink  .... 
Tip  after  tip,  and  rick  by  rick  .... 
Dip  after  dip,  and  swing  hy  swing  .... 
Full  after  fall,  and  shoal  by  shoal  .... 
^  Koof  after  reef,  at  shot  by  shot  .... 

Face  upon  face,  and  smile  by  smile," 
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mflj  by  its  form  tickle  tbo  reader's  fancy,  but  when,  twenty  pages  further  on, 
hennas  "The  Burs  on  the  Landridce  constructed  on  precisely  the  suns 
pattern,  and  00  again,  a  few  pages  later,  "  MelhiLl  Feast  "or  "  The  Duet," 
tbo  trick  at  once  palls  upon  him ;  though  indeed  be  may  End  a  new  reli»h  in 
it  when  he  meets  it  ngniiu  expanded  into  two  lines  with  greater  wealth  of 
alliteration  (for  which  Mr.  Barnes  has  also  a  besetting  crave),  in  "  A  Wish  ful- 
filled." 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  are  dwelling  too  much  on  Btylo  and  metre*  But 
in  this  case  style  and  metre  make  up  a  good  two-thirds  of  the  poet*  There  is  in 
Mr.  Barnes's  volume  much  sweet  and  tender  sentiment,  but  neither  his  thoughts 
nor  his  feelings  have  the  masterful  strength  which  towers  above  mere  words,  the 
fiery  life  which  glows  and  bums  through  them*  His  dwelling  is  upon  tho  lower 
slopes  of  our  English  Parnassus,  amid  tho  glades  and  lensowes,  not  upon  the 
summit ;  if  he  ever  ventured  up  there,  it  would  only  bo  to  see  how  the  wind 
blows.  But  he  lias  by  this  volume  established  his  right  to  reckou  among  the 
IX  Minora  of  our  literature,  and  there  is  nothing  in  our  language,  nor  perhaps 
in  any  modern  one,  to  equal  the  truly  antique  grace  and  spirit  of  one  piece  in 
particular,  too  long,  unluckily,  to  be  here  quoted,  "The  Prize- Winners" — a 
tale  of  a  village  feast,  told  by  a  teller,  with  a  double  chorus — from  henceforth 
the  English  idyl,  to  be  measured  agaiiidt  Theocritus,  though  with  a  dash  of 
Pindar  about  it.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  though  he  not  uufrequenUy  recalls  antique 
models,  bis  affinities  are  rather  with  tho  Spanish  poets,  and,  but  for  his  apish 
teeh-hoeings,  one  of  his  pieces,  "Tho  Surprise,  strongly  resembles  tho  nest 
samples  of  Oougora,  whom,  indeed,  in  his  trip**  of  stylo  and  verse,  Mr*  Barnes 
singularly  recalls,  though  his  closo  familiarity  with  nature  carries  off  much 
that  in  the  Spanish  court  poet  would  bo  mere  offensive  Uonyoriemo. 

Dut  Mr,  Barnes  may  lay  claim  to  be  judged  otherwise  than  by  detached  lines* 
and  the  following  four  out  of  five  stanza  of  «'  The  Child  Lost  (tho  fifth  being 
inferior)  will  afford  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  hia  pathos  : — 

"  When  evening  is  closing  in  all  round, 
And  winds  in  the  dark-bough/d  timber  sound. 

The  flame  of  my  candle,  dauding  bright, 
May  shine  full  clear :  full  clear  may  shine, 
liut  never  can  ahow  my  child  to  aight. 

1,1  And  vi- arm  is  tho  hank,  where  houghs  are  still 
On  timber  below  tho  windwiird  hill ; 

But  now,  in  the  stead  of  summer  hay 
Dead  leaves  are  cast— are  cast  dead  leaves, 
Where*  lately  I  saw  my  child  at  play. 

u  And  oh  !  could  I  see,  a*  may  be  known 
To  angels,  my  little  maid  full-^rown, 

As  time  would  have  made,  her,  woman  toll, 
If  idle  had  lived— if  lived  bad  she, 
And  not  havo  died  now,  bo  young  and  small. 

*'  Do  children  that  go  to  heaven  play  P 
Are  young  that  wore  gay,  in  heaven  guy  ? 

Are  old  people  bow+d  by  weakening  time, 
In  heiiit  u  IjhwM  r-  all  bow'd  in  le  aven  ? 

Or  else  are  they  all  in  blissful  prime?" 

The  following  reaches  deeper  still: — 

P LOR ATA  VEHLS  LACHRYM  ]S. 

11  O  nowT  my  true  and  dearest  bride, 
Siii^o  thou  hast  left  my  lonely  side, 
My  life  has  lost  Its  hope  and  zest 
The  sun  rolls  on  from  east  to  wetst, 
Hut  brings  no  more  that  evening  rest 
Thy  loving  fcindaMl  made  so  sweet, 
And  time  h  rdow  that  oneo  whs  fbet, 

As  day  by  day  was  waning. 
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"  Tho  last  sad  day  that  ahow*d  thee  lain 
Bufore  me,  emiling  in  thy  pain. 
The  win  soar*d  high  along1  his  way 
To  mark  the  longest  munmor  day, 
And  show  to  me  the  Litest  play 
Of  thy  sweat  smile ;  and  thence,  as  all 
The  day's  lengths  shrunk  from  small  to  small/] 
My  joy  began  its  waning.  J 

"  And  now  'tis  keenest  pain  to  see 
Whate'er  I  saw  in  bliss  with  thee. 
The  sef test  airs  that  ever  blow; 
Tho  fairest  day*  that  ever  glow,* 
Unfolt  by  thee,  but  brrag  me  woo  \\ 
And  sorrowful  I  kneel  in  pray'r 
Which  thou  no  longer  now  canst  share 

As  day  by  day  is  waning,  ! 

"  How  can  I  live  my  lonesome  days  F 
How  can  I  tread  my  lonesome  ways  f 
How  can  I  take  my  lonesome  meal  f 
Or  how  outlive  the  grief  I  feel  Y 
Or  how  again  look  on  to  weal  ? 
Or  sit  at  rest  before  the  heat 
Uf  winter  fires,  to  mias  thy  foet 

When  evening  light  ia  waning  fjj 

"  Thy  voice  is  still*  <1  I  loved  to  hear, 
Thy  voice  is  lost  I  held  so  dear. 
Since  death  unlocks  thy  hand  from  mine,  , 
No  love  awaits  me  such  as  thine ; 
O  boon  the  hardest  to  resign  I 
But  if  we  meet  again  at  last 
In  heuv'n,  I  little  cure  how  fast 

My  life  may  now  bo  waning/' 

With  these  two  beautiful  pieces  should  be  classed  "The  Mothers  Dream,'' 
"  Tho  Wind  at  tho  Door/'  and  **  The  Window."  The  best  of  tho  remaining 
poems  (beyond  the  splendid  **  Prize -Winners,1'  already  mentioned)  are  little 
el  so  than  choice  word- pictures,  speaking  wore  to  tho  fancy  than  to  the  heart. 

Morte  d*  Arthur.  Sir  Thomas  Mulorif&  Book  of  King  Arthur  and  of  his  noble 
Knight*  0/  the  Round  Table.  Tho  Original  Edition  of  Cuxton  revised  for 
modern  TJse,  with  an  Introduction.  Bv  Sir  B&WA&D  SrctACirEY,  Bart. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1868.    The  Ulobe  Edition. 

Two  simultaneous  editions  of  the  "  Morto  d' Arthur  '*  have  just  been  brought 
out,  whilst  an  exact  reprint  of  the  original  Cuxton  is  promised  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society.  Is  the  age  of  chivalry  returning  ?  Utilitarians  may 
take  heart  when  they  read  in  the  valuable  chapter  of  Sir  Edward  St rachey's 
edition  on  M  The  Text  and  its  several  Editions,1  how,  just  half  a  century  ago, 
the  like  fit  of  literary  chivalry  was  upon  us,  when  "two  independent  editions 
appeared*1  in  1816,  and  were  followed  in  1817  by  the  well-known  one  of 
Southey.  Probably  the  real  fact  ia  that  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  work  is  one  of 
those  which  have  sufficient  value  to  rekindle  popular  interest  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  enough  to  keep  it  alive.  Was  indeed  >'  Sir  Thomas  Ill-hour  " — for  ouch 
would  be  the  interpretation  of  one  spelling  of  his  name,  preferred  by  Mr.  Pur- 
nivall,  Maleore,  Male-ore — a  real  personage  ?  He  remains  unidentified  with 
Wry  flesh-and- blood  Malory.  Could  the  name  be  tho  mere  pseudonym  of  some 
luckless  lover  of  the  old  tales,— perhaps  Caxton  himself,  who  felt  himself  from 
the  tirst  to  have  fallen  on  degenerate  days  ?  If  so,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  luck 
of  the  book  has  not  ohauged,  and  that  M  Sir  Thomas  Ul-hour 11  must  prove 
"  Sir  Thomas  Ill-hour "  still. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is— First,  that  tho  Arthurian  CJftii  of  romance 
is  itself  late,  artificial,  wire-drawn,  anil  lor  the  most  part  essentially  inferior 
and  immoral ;  next,  that  these  prose  ro  m  a  noes,  which  tho  physiology  of  legend 
shows  must  always  have  been  preceded  by  briefer  compositions  iu  verse,  are  at 
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best  amplifications  and  dilutions,  and  when  they  aspire,  like  the  1 
d' Arthur/1  to  cover  a  whole  cycle,  are  sure  to  be  put  together  more 
clumsily  out  of  masses  of  heterogeneous  materials*    Such  is  essentially  1 
with  the  present  work,  as  boys  in  their  teens  have  discovered  ere  thi 
reading  it,  when  imagination  has  not  altogether  overpowered  in  them  all  sen 
of  chronological  accuracy.   The  true  use  of  such  compilations,  as  of  some  bar- 
barous edifice  put  together  out  of  the  ruins  of  nobler  ones,  is  as  quarries  for  the 
poet  (call  him  Tennyson  or  Arnold),  who  shall  detach  from  them  here  and  there 
some  precious  sculptured  fragment,  some  block  of  marble  fit  to  be  chisel  lei 
into  a  statue.    That  the  book  itself  will  ever  become,  as  Sir  Edward  Strache 
hopes,  one  for  family  use,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose*    The  story  of  Jupiter  ant 
Alcmena  may  pass  current  in  heathen  mythology;  but  to  find  it  repro- 
duced in  the  birth  of  the  ''flower  of  Christian  kings"  is  singularly  repulsive 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Arthurian  cycle,  the  pastime  of  the  rottenest  em  of  th< 
middle  ages,  is  ingrained  with  moral  filth ;  you  cannot  set  it  out  at  length  ai 
yet  wash  it  clean.    In  vain  has  Sir  Edward  Strachey  excluded  phrases 
passages  "  not  in  accordance  with  modern  manners;"  he  does  not  14  profess 
have  remedied  the  mural  defects  of  the  book,"  nor  could  he  have  done  so*  You 
would  ruin  it  by  attempting  to  exscind  the  adulterous  loves  of  Tristan  and  King 
Mark's  wife ;  but  without  those  of  Launcelot  and  Arthur's  Queen  it  can  hav 
no  existence. 

The  most  curious  matter  in  Sir  E.  Straohey's  edition  lies  in  his  story  of 
text,  which  unfortunately  he  has  cut  in  two,  and  which  the  reader  will  have 
piece  together  again  out  of  the  introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the  volumi 
and  the  notes  at  the  end.    From  this  it  appears  that  Southey's  edition  of  1S17 
which  professes  to  be  a  reprint  with  tcritpulou*  marines*  from  the  first  edition  b; 
Caxton,  in  Earl  Spencer's  library,  contains  no  leas  than  seventeen  supposititious 
pages,  most  ingeniously  put  together  (probably*  by  Mr,  Upcott,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  press)  from  various  sources,  the  first  edition  of  Wynky 
de  Worde,  the  M  Colophons  of  Ames >T  and  of  the  14  liarleian  Catalogue  "—with 
slight  alterations  by  the  literary  forger  himself,  whoever  he  may  have  bee 
The  occasion  for  this  imposture,  which  has  paused  unchallenged  for  half 
century,  was  that  Karl  Spencer's  copy  of  Caxton's  first  edition  wanted  elevi 
leaves  (since  supplied  in  fdc-eimilo  from  the  only  other  copy  extant,  the  Ear 
of  Jersey's). 

The  pJan  which  Hir  E-  Strachey  has  followed  has  been  that  of  modernism 
the  text,  and  replacing  words  41  unintelligibly  obsolete  by  others  which,  thoug' 
not  necessarily  unknown  to  Caxton,  are  still  in  use ; "  a  compromise  which  h; 
been  sharply  criticized,  und  which  perhaps  can  scarcely  be  justified  othr— 
than  by  success* 


V. — MISCELLANEOUS* 


The  BngMi  Revolution.    By  John  Baker  HorKLtfS*    London  :  William 
'Freeman.  1868. 

Mn.  J.  B.  Hopkins  was,  if  we  recollect  aright,  one  of  the  editors  of 
deceased  London  Confederate  journal  the  fuck*,  and  his  book  issues  froi 
the  old  ojfifitui.    But  how  strangely  altered  are  the  tones  of  the  oracle!  Thi 
former  advocate  of  the  slave- holding  oligarchy  now  speaks  of  "  the  fundaments 
principle  of  the  equal,  social,  and  political  rights  of  all  men,'*  of  "  the  divine  ant 
blessed  doctrine  uf  equality  of  right,"  and  dwells  with  especial  unction  on  the 
purity  of  Lho  English  press,  and"  the  need  that  journals  should  be  "free  frc 
party  engagements." 

Substantially,  Mr.  Hopkins's  book  is  one  of  those  outpourings  of  politii 
counsel  which  the  late  Reform  Act  soems  to  have  irresistibly  solicited!  and 
which  Sir  Edward  Sulhvuu*s  "  Ten  Chapters  on  Social  Reform/*  recently  noticed 
in  these  columns,  afford  a  far  more  original  and  uTnutiug  specimen.  The 
difference  between  them  is  that  the  baronet  is  a  tntdtcin  Taut  vh,  the  journalist 
a  m&dtein  Tout  mieum*  Both  would  agree  in  the  truth  of  the  latter*s  title-page 
and  that  England  is  at  present  practically  passing  through  a  revolution ,  but  the 
former  would  probably  stand  aghast  at  one  or  two  of  the  latter *s  proposals, 
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these,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  contain  in  the  author  a  eyes  the  substance  of  his 
views,  we  will  give  them  at  length : — 

"  In  reapect  to  the  House  of  Lords  we  propose,  I,  That  the  House  of  Lords  shall  no 
longer  pretend  to  co-equal  legislative  power  which  it  does  not  in  fact  enjoy,  but  instead 
thereof  that  it  shall  be  a  recognised  Court  of  Review,  with  the  power  of  returning  bills 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  reconsideration,  the  returned  bills  passing  Parliament 
without  further  reference  to  the  Lords,  if  rc- voted  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
twenty.  2.  That  the  House  of  Lords  shall  transact  the  Private  Bill  business.  3.  That 
the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  from  all  the  Home,  Colonial,  and 
Indian  law  courts. 

"In  respect  to  the  Houae  of  Commons  we  propose,  1.  The  gradual  equalization  of 
the  constituencies,  2.  A  plan  to  guarantee  the  representation  of  minorities  without 
infringing  on  the  legitimate  rights  of  majorities.  3.  The  protection  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  influence  of  penal  dissolutions, 
by  fixing  the  duration  of  Parliament.  4.  Compulsory  voting,  that  is,  the  State  shall 
insist  open  the  citizen  discharging  this  primary  duty  of  citizenship.  5*  The  payment 
of  voters*  ti.  The  prevention  of  bribery  by  fining  the  candidate  who  bribes  directly  or 
through  an  agent. 

M  In  respect  to  education,  we  propose  an  efficient  and  compulsory  secular  education, 
and  a  plan  which  will  also  insure  due  religious  instruction.  We  have  urged  the  redress 
of  grievances  that  are  justly  complained  of  by  tho  working  classes;  amongst  which  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  tho  law  with  respect  to  trades'  unions,  and  the  law  in  respect 
to  employers  and  employed,  are  the  most  injurious  and  irritating/* 

There  remains  to  be  said,  that  Mr.  Hopkins  is  almost  artificially  moderate 
in  his  tone,  profusely  complimentary  to  her  Majesty  and  to  M  Albert  the  Good," 
and  too  often  excruciating  in  his  grammar.  " Lords"  and  Commons,'1  are 
almost  habitually  for  him  mere  units : — M  The  Commons  is  determined.  ■  ♦  ■ 
The  Lords  must  nolens  voUtts,  .  .  «  The  Lords,  so  far  as  it  specially  represented 
any  class,  represented  the  peerage,  but  it  did  not,  &c.  .  .  .  The  Commons 
until  now  has  been*  ,  .  .  Very  many  of  it*  members.  .  .  ,  The  Commons  uvrs 
virtually,"  Ac.  Nor  is  this  a  piece  of  wilfulness  in  respect  to  a  couple  of  col- 
lective nouns,  as  is  shown  by  sentences  such  as  u  The  after  events  htta  fully 
justified,"  &c.  On  defects  of  style,  mis-spellings,  &c,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  dwell,  except  that  when  Mr.  Hopkins  says  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  l*rivy  Council  that  il  its  personalty  is  uncertain/1  he  should  really  be 
warned  that  "  personalty  n  not  only  is  not,  but  having  a  distinct  meaning  of 
ite  own,  never  can  be  made  equivalent  to  personnel*     And  wherefore^  should 

whyfor  "  ever  have  been  coined  ? 
.  *■  -     .  r   *$M%it  f\j  "  i      >     J&ti  J)  L  t  -   *  M  f  ty^*f^~  j*    *  iff  *  I 

A  NiyM  with  the  Yankees.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cambridge, 
on  March  30,  18(38.  By  Alexander  Hacmillan.  Privately  printed, 
May  1,1868, 

Mr.  Mao*  ill  an  in  this  lecture  expressly  confines  himself  to  stating  what  he 
actually  saw,  and  giving  such  estimates  as  he  can  of  what  came  within  the  range  of 
his  own  experionce,or  what  he  learnt  at  first  hand  from  what  seemed  to  him  trust- 
worthy authority,  during  an  eight  weeks1  residence  in  the  United  States.  Taken 
with  these  limitations,  nis  sixty  pages  are  very  pleasant  and  sensible  reading ; 
ami  without  perhaps  containing  anything  that  is  absolutely  now,  put  several 
things  in  their  most  telling  light,  r tho  vastness  of  the  country »  as  giving  a 
relish  for  largeness  in  every  way,  so  that  "ft  big  thing"  is  always  a  joy  to  the 
American  heart.  Mr,  Macmillan  illustrates  this  largeness  of  habit  under  some 
of  its  most  opposite  aspects — in  the  grandeur  of  the  American  hotel-clerk,  with 
one  of  whom  44  once*  at  Chicago,  on  a  second  visit,'1  he  had  M  the  honour  of 
shaking  hands/'  as  well  as  in  the  habit  among  the  rich  of  making  munificent 
donations  during  their  lifetime  to  benevolent  purposes.  To  the  stock  of  Lin- 
colniana  he  contributes  an  excellent  retort  of  Lincoln  to  Douglas,  during  the 
time  that  they  wore  "  stumping 11  Illinois  for  the  scnatorship  against  each  other. 


tared  him  serving  liquor  behind  a  bar,  Lincoln  turned  the  laugh  against  him  by 
acknowledging  that  when  quite  young  and  very  poor  he  had  for  u  short  time 
earned  bis  bread  as  tho  judge  had  stated ;  but  half  the  story  had  boon  left  out. 
Whilst  he  was  serving  out  the  liquor  on  one  side  of  the  bar,  the  judge  wa* 
drinking  it  on  the  other  ! 
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[7fu  look*  noticed  in  (kin  and  th*  fotfavituf  *e*t*on  r*r$  rhitfly  *uppli*d  t>y 
Williams  and  NoKOATB,  Hwrittt*  Stvwih  Cbwtnt  Qartfat.] 

JfyimfrfcK  Schlmcrmaefwr :  Sin  Lebemund  Claiructt-rhild  zur  Erinuerrmfj  an  den  21 
.Vfluem&rt,  1788,  JQr  dot  DntUdte  Votk  hearbeikt.  Yon  Dr.  D*  ScHKXltEL* 
KIberfeld  :  Verlag  von  R.  L.  Friderieha.  1868. 

We  nre  unwilling  to  dismiss  this  work  with  the  brief  notice  to  which  we  are 
limited  in  these  pages.  On  the  21st  of  November  thia  year  a  century  will  have 
passed  since  tho  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  theologians,  Hchleior- 
inacher,  a  man  who  was  us  good  as  ho  was  great,  who  followed  truth  above 
all  things,  loving  her  for  ber  own  sake*  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  his 
influence.  He  was  a  many-aided  man.  With  a  fearless  hand  ho  subjected 
the  lliblical  records  to  an  unsparing  criticism,  and  with  an  equally  brave 
heart  he  stirred  up  the  religious  sense  of  the  German  nation-*  recalling  them 
from  a  dead  formal  service  to  a  spiritual  worship.  Nourished  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  he  learned  from  his  parents  a  simple  piety  which 
wa^t  his  guide  through  life.  It  made1*  heaven  lie  all  about  him  in  hie 
infancy and  when  his  vast  intellect  was  engaged  in  the  great  problems  that 
occupied  his  life,  it  made  him  still  feel  that  they  were  God-given  problems  to 
bo  solved  in  the  light  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Schleiermacher,  as  much  as 
any  other  man  of  modern  times,  knew  the  real  greatness  of  the  vocation  of  the 
theologian.  To  this  science  he  reckoned  all  sciences  subordinate  and  tributary. 
Theology,  or  the  science  of  God,  having  drawn  to  itself  the  resources  of  all  the 
sciences,  becomes  the  crowning  science  of  alL  It  does  not  fear  knowledge*  but 
seeks  it.  It  cannot  be  limited  Dy  the  thoughts  of  one  age,  hut  goes  on  widening 
its  bounds  and  making  ever  nearer  approaches  to  a  perfect  expression  of  abso- 
lute truth.  Its  subject  is  God  and  His  universe,  and  one  day,  by  the  Divine 
ance,  it  shall  sen  light  in  that  light  which  irradiates  the  throne  of  God, 
Schleiermacher1  s  spirit  was  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Reformation  going  onward 
frith  the  progress  of  the  centuries.  Catholicism,  or  the  inodu  of  thinking 
fhich  goes  by  that  name,  was  to  him  the  dead  past,  and  he  left  the  dead  to  bury 
their  dead.  The  new  life — the  life  that  is  life — was  the  proper  subject  of  study 
for  the  religious  teacher.  Schleiermacher  had  tho  true  Protestant  spirit.  He 
had  faith  in  truth,  and  in  a  living  God  who  spoke  not  only  in  ti tiles  past  to  the 
fathers,  but  in  these  days  is  still  speaking  to  us.  Of  the  work  of  Dr.  Schenkel 
we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation.  It  is  by  a  long  way  the  best 
life  of  Schleiermacher  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Uiv  ftrrtphttm  t!rz  a!t,»  Hmxlrs  ;  orklart  von  Hi  ixrh  Ti  Kuwlh.   Vol.  \.  Second 
Edition,  improved  and  enlarged.    Oottingutt.  1867. 

All  that  need  bo  said  of  this  new  edition  of  so  well-known  a  work  is,  that 
it  bears  traces  of  very  thorough  revision  and  expansion*  What  occupied  about 
pa^os  in  the  first  edition  nils  o37  in  this;  and  the  references  to  Dr.  Posey's 
'*  Daniel rt  (p.  #5)  and  Mr.  Tristram's  M  Land  of  Israel M  show  that  the  author 
has  taken  moro  notice  than  is  the  wont,  for  the  most  part,  of  German  theo- 
logians, of  the  contributions  to  Biblical  criticism  made  by  English  writers.  In 
the  former  case,  it  will  be  understood  at  once  that  he  notices  only  to  condemn. 
Dr.  Pussy's  book  seems  to  him  to  spring  from  the  dosiiv  to  crmih  all  Biblical 

Wkeenschaft." 

lifts  Chrimtntthnm  and  die  modern*  NaUirwUteu$eh\ft,    Von  J*  Frohschammer, 
Wion:  Suudlcr  (a  Co,  isos. 

TliK  nearest  approach  that  wo  hjive  yet  seen  towards  tho  construction  of  a 
scientific  theology  is  this  work  by  II err  F  rob  se  hammer.  Tie  boldly  accepts  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Mr.  Darwin  concerning  crea tion,  the  origin  of  species,  and  the 
development  of  man  from  some  lower  form  of  being,  and  he  maintains  that  they 
are  all  in  harmony  with  Christianity.  The  objection  which  is  continually  being 
urged  against  the  doctrine  of  development  is  its  tendency  to  atheism,  hut  Elerr 
l'ruhsi ■hummer  holds  that  it  as  much  supposes  .i  Divine  mind  eontmniL'  mid  a 
Divine  hand  working  as  the  hypothesis  of  an  immediate  and  transient  creation. 
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He  seizes  the  idea  which  in  oar  time  is  called  Pantheism,  but  which  enters, 
mono  or  less,  into  all  theologies ;  he  looks  at  it  in  the  full  light  of  modern  science, 
and  by  it  he  explains  the  Christian  religion.  The  Bible  records  concerning  the  1 
origin  of  the  world,  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  fall  of  man  are  necessarily 
regarded  as  myths*  Nearly  all  that  forms  the  present  system  of  Church  teach* 
ing  is  explained  as  the  imperfect,  temporary,  or  partial  expression  of  truth, 
which  will  yet  be  more  clearly  seen  and  more  perfectly  expressed*  The  funda- 
mental difficulty  in  the  reconciliation  of  Christianity  with  science  is  to  explain 
the  miraculous.  The  Bible  histories  are  full  of  miracles,  while  science  knows 
nothing  of  any  working  in  nature  that  is  not  according  to  fixed  law  and  order ; 
not  that  miracles  are  impossible,  hut  that  they  cannot  be  scientifically  proved. 
Jesus  may  hare  wrought  miracles  to  convince  the  unbelieving  in  his  time, 
but  those  in  our  day  who  have  no  faith  in  the  miraculous  are  not  to  be  called 
unbelievers,  It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  views  of  Christianity  Herr 
Frohschammer  regards  the  Christian  Church  that  now  is  as  the  great  enemy  to 
progress  in  science  and  civilization,  and  is  looking  and  longing  for  a  great 
revolution  in  theology. 

Tnran  und  Iran;  l/eber  rfi>  EnUtekuntf  der  SchrifUprache*  Von  ADOLF  HeLP- 
fbkick.  Frankfurt :  A.  M.  Christian  Winter,  1868. 
We  cannot  explain  this  book  much  beyond  what  the  title-page  indicates.  It 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  comparison  of  the  names  of  the  deities  of  the  ancient 
mythologies  and  the  root- words  of  ancient  languages,  tracing  in  them  all  a 
fundamental  identity.  It  is  very  learned,  very  ingenious,  and  sometimes  more- 
ingenious  than  sound. 

Dtk  Dar&tetiumj&i   d<ss    Troi&chcn   Sagtttkreisa  auf  etrutkixhen  Aschttikistrn 
be&chrieben  und  nack  dm  poetUchm*  Quollen  untorsucht  von  Db,  FbhldhiCH 
Scitlie,    Stuttgart:  Verlag  von  Ebner  und  SSeubert  1868. 
Dk.  Schlib  trives  an  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  reliefs  on  the 
Etruscan  ash-chests,  most  of  which  he  finds  in  the  museums  of  Yolteira,  Verona, 
and  Perugia.    They  are  arranged  into  six  classes  or  groups  corresponding,  to 
the  different  representations  of  the  following  poems : — the  Cypria  of  Staainus, 
the  Iliad,  the  ^Ethiopia,  the  little  Iliad  and  Hiupersis,  the  Oresteia,  and  the 
Odyssey. 

Erintierntifjm  an  Htinrkh  Hcint  und  srinc  Familiti  von  stinem  Bruder  MAXIMILIAN 
Heine.  Berlin  ;  Ferd.  Dummler'e  Yerlagsbuchhandlung.  18(i8* 
These  recollections  of  the  poet  are  written  with  a  brotherly  fervour  and 
partiality  to  which  no  utterance  of  his  can  appear  trivial,  no  incident  connected 
with  him  unimportant.  Their  author  has,  it  appears,  collected  them  with  the 
view  of  partly  redeeming  a  promise  made,  he  says,  in  a  moment  of  excitement — 
a  promise  to  become  the  biographer  of  his  gifted  brother.  In  his  opinion,  how- 
ever* the  time  for  writing  a  completely  fair  memoir  of  Buch  a  man  has  not  yet 
arrived ;  but  he  entertains  a  confident  hope  that  some  future  author  may  inter- 
weave these  fragmentary  memories  into  a  fuller  work,  and  that  their  present 
publication  may  tend  to  remove  prejudice  and  counteract  certain  distorted  or 
exaggerated  statements  that  have  hitherto  obtained  credence.  To  us  we  confess 
such  a  hope  appears  diaproportioned  to  the  merits  of  the  little  book  before  us. 
As  a  rule,  the  detailed  anecdotes  of  which  it  is  composed  are  singularly  pointless 
and  futile,  and  there  is  but  little  new  light  thrown  upon  the  careor  or  character 
of  the  poet.  Mis  attachment  to  the  members  of  his  own  family,  more  especially 
his  love  and  reverence  for  bis  mother,  and  his  cheerful  endurance  under  great 
and  protracted  suifering,  are,  us  might  be  expected,  brought  into  due  prominence ; 
but  these  have  ore  now  met  with  proper  appreciation.  It  seems,  however,  to 
be  less  well  known  that  his  French  wife,  Mathilde  Mirnt,  to  whom  Heine  was 
married  in  1841,  was,  if  not  a  particularly  prudent,  a  much-loved  and  congenial 
companion  to  the  last.  There  are  some  pretty  lines  of  his  given,  in  which,  well 
aware  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  commends  to  tho  care  of  angels  her, 
who  was  to  him  both M  wife  and  child/*  whom  he  would  leave  behind  "  widow  and 
orphan  both."  There  is  also  a  letter  from  Madame  Heine  herself,  indignantly 
repudiating  the  idea  which  seems  to  have  gone  abroad  that  Heine's  relations 
ever  suffered  her  husband  to  contend  with  privations  and  distress.  On  the  con- 
trary, ihev  appear  to  havo  been  remarkably  liberal  in  ministering  to  hie  expenses ; 
and'how  considerable  these  generally  were  Madame  Heine  bids  us  estimate  from 
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the  fact  of  his  having  one©  changed  his  Paris  domicile  nine  times  in  etev< 
months,  as  well  as  from  constant  journeys  in  foreign  lands  and  almost  yearly 
visits  to  the  sea- Bide. 

The  book  contains  very  few  letters  written  by  Heine  himself, 

Goethe  s  Briefe  an  Christian  Gottlob  von  Voigt.    Herausyegeben  twt  OTTO 

Leipzig ;  Verlag  von  8,  Hirzel.  1868. 
TllE  enthusiastic  interest  attached  by  Germans  to  everything  connected  with 
the  name  of  their  great  Goethe  will,  perhaps,  insure  a  welcome  in  its  own 
country  to  a  volume  of  letters  which  we  suspect  few  English  readers  would  care 
to  wade  through-  They  are  addressed  to  Christian  GotUob  von  Voigt,  minister 
at  Weimar  for  many  years ;  a  man  of  intellect  and  high  culture,  and  himself 
addicted  to  poetical  effusions*  Goethe's  correspondence  with  Voigt ,  as  given  in 
this  volume,  began  in  17K0,  when  we  find  htm  dating  from  Rome,  and  oon 
tinued  up  to  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  minister's  life,  in  March*  1819. 

In  a  preface  by  Otto  Jahn  it  is  admitted  that  these  letters,  now  for  the  first 
time  published,  are  distinguished  by  4 •  no  peculiar  literary  interest bat, 
the  other  hand,  it  is  pleaded  that  they  are  "specially  adapted  to  bring 
acquainted  with  Goethe  in  his  capacity  of  man  of  business;"  that  they  "enow 
how  throughout  his  business  relations  there  beat  the  pulse  of  cordiality,  lem" 
them  warmth  and  life ; 11  and  that  the  tl  good,  noble  man  here  reveals 
under  a  new  and  peculiarly  attractive  asnecC  Goethe's  letters  are  proi 
a  memoir  of  Voigt,  and  supplemented  uy  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
and  correspondence, 

Juniperus.  Gtsehichte  rinrs  Krrnzfahrtrs,  erzUhtt  von  JoSEPJl  VICTOR  ScWEFFEL, 
illustrirt  von  Anton  vox  Weuneu.  Stuttgart :  Verlug  der  J.  B,  Mekler  schen 
Buchhandlung, 

'*  Junipeuuh"  is  a  modern  story  of  the  olden  time,  printed  on  thick  paper,  in  the 
inconvenient  form  of  a  quarto,  and  abounding  in  rather  clumsy  illustrations 
The  author  appears  to  possess  the  love  and  habit  of  archaeological  research,  am 
speaks  of  having  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  studying  the  antiquities  o 
that  portion  of  Suabia  which  borders  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  was  whili 
rambling  over  one  of  its  many  ruins— the  ancient  Castle  of  Newenhewen — ant 
meditating  upon  the  state  of  society  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  which  time  its 
owners  ranked  high  amongst  the  Suabian  nobles,  that  the  story  of  Juniperus 
Hashed  across  his  mind,  and  was  written  down  as  a  "poetical  answer  to  his 
historical  inquiries/*  The  most  striking  incident  in  it  is  the  ordeal  to  which 
Juniperus  and  his  youthful  rival,  Diethelm,  subject  themselves,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  two  is  to  pretend  to  the  favour  of  a  fair  and  heartless  maiden 
by  whom  they  are  both  enthralled.  Each  being  unwilling  to  lake  the  life  of  a 
former  friond,  they  resolve  to  shoot  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  in  their  fragile  boats. 
Diethelm  is  seen  no  more,  but  Juniperus  is  rescued,  only,  however,  to  be  sen- 
tenced by  the  Church  and  his  own  conscience  to  a  new  life— a  life  of  exile  and 
penitence — and  wends  his  way  fro  in  Newenhewen  in  Hegau  to  the  Mount  ol 
Carmel  in  the  Holy  Land.  Appended  to  the  story  are  notes  displaving  much 
erudition,  but  of  little  interest  save  to  genealogists  and  heralds*  aomo  of  th< 
woodcuts  are  spirited  enough,  but  in  general  the  figures  strike  us  as  stiff  anc 
over  thick-set,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  production,  better  adapted  to  German 
than  to  English  taste. 

Die  Prrussischt-  Expedition   nnch    (ht~Asi*ti.     Botonmkst  ThtiL     Die  Tnnge* 
Von  Oeorg  V.  Martens.    Berlin:  l\iniiglu'h.  » >b<r-hof  buchdruek.  lti&S, 

We  have  here  pre&unted  to  us,  sumptuously,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
royal  press,  one  portion  of  the  botanical  results  of  the  East  Asiatic  Scientific 
Expedition.  Our  Teutonic  brethren  have  consistently  maintained  their  cha- 
racter for  thoroughness  in  Dr.  V,  Marten's  volume  on  the  oriental  sea-weeds. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  single  volume  which  supplies  to  the  student 
a  comparative  list  of  the  <\l*}<v  of  the  Eastern  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts:  ( 1.)  The  Atlantic  marine  flora  as  it  occurred 
to  the  botanist  of  the  expedition  at  tho  different  ports  visited  from  Portsmouth  to 
the  Cape.  Though  we  do  n<>i  w  the  utility  of  comprising  an  account  of  the  sea- 
weeds of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  excepting  a*  a  proof  that  the  Prussian  naturalists 
were  always  at  work,  jret  the  careful  account  of  all  the  animal  life  discovered 
in  the  gulf-weed  is  most  interesting.    The  second  portion  treats  of  the  otyrf?  o: 
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the  Indian  and  China  tropical  seas,  and  of  the  fresh-  water  altj<p  of  the  same  regions, 
and  the  third,  of  the  North  China  and  Japan  marine  flora.  All  are  exhaus- 
tively handled,  definitions  and  descriptions  given  of  the  new  species,  and  com- 
parative tables  of  the  geographical  range  of  each  species  appended  in  a  synop- 
tical form.  The  Japanese  flora,  more  analogous  to  our  own,  is  described  at 
much  greater  length*  We  may  observe  that  while  the  tropical  marine  flora 
is  more  varied  than  that  of  the  temperate  zone,  its  species  are  for  the  most  part 
much  inferior  in  size.  Admirably- executed  plates  are  appended,  with  magnified 
dissections  of  the  more  important  parts  of  these  beautiful  organisms. 

GcsfJuchte  von  England  zur  Zzit  tier  TWori.  Von  J.  H.  vow  Thosc^es. 
Mainz :  Druck  und  Verlag  von  Florian  Kupforberg. 
These  two  volumes  are  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  intended  to  embrace 
the  history  of  England  under  the  Tudors,  and  to  correct  all  previous  misrepre- 
sentations of  that  eventful  period.  Now,  ail  students  of  history  will  doubtless 
agree  with  llerr  vou  Thomines  that  an  earnest  love  of  truth,  laborious  inquiry 
into  facts,  and  a  power  of  vividly  presenting  them  to  the  mind's  oyo,  are  funda- 
mental requisites  in  the  historian.  They  will  assuredly  regret  With  him  that 
**  partisanship  "  should  ever  wilfully  pervert  the  dignity  of  history  into  a  mere 
"  vehicle  for  political  struggle  and  ecclesiastical  agitation/'  and  censure  as  ho 
does  the  "  moulding  of  characters  according  to  personal  preferences,"  as  histo- 
rically unjustifiable.  So  far  so  good.  But  when  they  find  that  the  flagrant 
instances  of  untruthfulness  and  partiality  which  Herr  von  Thomines  denounces 
are  all  on  the  side  of  Protestant  historians  ;  that  the  M  exclusive  character  of  the 
Befonnation,  as  well  in  life  as  in  science  and  literature,"  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  the  glaring  partiality  by  them  displayed ;  that  the 41  fearful  treatment" 
endured  by  Catholics  during  the  last  three  hundred  years ,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  is  not  more  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  than  the  baneful 
influence  of  Protestant  ilHberality  over  English  literature,  more  particularly  in 
its  historical  department ; — our  students  of  history  will,  we  think,  begin  to  doubt 
whether  Heir  von  Thommes  will,  after  all,  prove  exactly  the  man  to  supply  that 
want  of  thoroughly  impartial,  thoroughly  trustworthy  guidance  which  he  so 
feelingly  laments.  It  will  probably  occur  to  them  that  Protestants  neither  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  power  to  persecute  in  former  times,  nor  have  one  of  intolerance 
in  our  own  day;  that  if  Mr.  Froude  has  ovincod  an  undue  partiality  for 
Henry  VIII.,  that  monarch  is  hardly  likely  to  meet  with  a  wholly  unbiassed 
judgment  from  the  author  now  before  us  ;  that  if,  as  we  are  assured,  Tetzel  has 
oeen  grievously  misrepresented  by  Protestant  historians,  Luther  will  probably 
be  painted  in  at  least  equally  unflattering  colours  by  Lingard  and  Herr  von 
Thommes.  In  one  sense  indeed  we  may  affirm  it  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any 
man,  however  honest  his  intentions,  to  present  us  with  an  entirely  impartial 
survey  of  any  critical  epoch.  Personal  convictions,  constitutional  leanings,  and 
other  still  more  subtle  influences,  must  needs  enter  for  something  into  the  most 
resolutely  objective  method  of  treating  the  subject.  But  assuredly,  if  we  desire 
to  have  the  fullest  tide  of  11  white  light "  procurable  thrown  over  the  eventful 
period  of  the  Tudors,  and  the  great  religious  movements  of  their  day,  we  shall 
not,  despite  Herr  von  Thommes  earnest  denunciation  of  the  one-aidedness  of  our 
English  historians  in  general,  hopefully  turn  for  it  to  his  own  pages. 

Am  B::rguridi9ch* Roman ische  K'onigrtich*  (Von  443  Bit  532  Nach  Chr.)  Etne 
Reich*  und  Jlcchtt  Geschictlichc  Unter&uduinq  von  Cabl  Butdeno,  Professor 
des  Oftentlichen  Eochts  zur  Basel.  Leipzig :  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Engelmann. 

THIS  is  u,  learned  book  which  may  honestly  be  commended  to  the  learned  or 
studious  reader.  He  whom  we  call  the  general  reader  may  very  safely  pass  it  by. 
It  consists  of  two  parts:— 1,  the  ordinary  history  of  Burgundy  during  those 
early  times  when  it  was  either  connected  with  or  in  antagonism  to  Rome  ;  and 
2,  the  history  of  the  laws  of  the  Burgundian  people.  We  need  not  odd  that 
the  religious  element  also  enters  largely  into  the  history.  We  have  Arianism 
opposed  to  what  is  already  called  here  by  the  title  of  Catholicism* 

The  first  volume,  which  alone  lies  before  us,  contains  the  history,  commonly 
so  called,  of  the  Burgundian  people  and  Burgundian  monarchy*  It  contains 
also  a  Supplement,  an  Essay  on  the  Language  of  Ancient  Burgundy,  written 
by  Wilhelm  Wackernagcl.  The  history  of  the  laws  of  Burgundy— that  portion  of 
the  work  which  we  presume  has  been  most  zealously  elaborated  by  the  author,  who 
describes  himself  as  Professor  of  Public  Law,  is  reserved  for  the  second  volume. 
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•     Yin.— FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Prices  de  Condom  nation  de  Jeanne  Zterr,  dite  la  Pucetle  d*  t  irli-u  us.  Tradu  it  du 
et  public  inMyralement  pour  la  premiere  foi$  en  u<y a*.  Par  M.  V 
(de  Viriville),  Laureat  de  Vlnstitut,  etc.  Paris :  Firarin  Didot  Fr&roe. 
The  process  or  trial — if  trial  it  can  bo  called — of  Jeanne  Dare  is  here  pub- 
hntn'rl  for  the  first  time  in /nit;  it  is  also  translated  into  French.  All  who  ate 
interested,  therefore,  in  that  most  singular  of  heroines,  who  was  at  onco 
patriot,  visionary,  and  saint,  may  follow,  step  by  step,  the  sad  and  cruel  persecu- 
tion that  closed  her  extraordinary  career.  But  perhaps  the  most  novel  portion 
of  the  present  work  will  be  found  in  tho  Introduction,  where  M.  Vallet  shows 
ua  that  Jeanne  Dare  was  not  the  only  maiden  of  her  time  who  thought  herself 
inspired  by  Heaven,  or  the  recipient  of  gome  Divine  revelation.  It  is  always 
thus.  Neither  nature,  nor  human  nature,  proceeds  j *r  mltum.  Nothing  come? 
suddenly  full  blown  upon  the  scene.  Be  assured  that  where  the  great  pyramid 
was  built  smaller  pyramids  had  been  built  before ;  be  assured  that  wnere  the 
great  prophet  appears  minor  prophets  had,  in  more  senses  than  one,  prepared 
the  way  before  him.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was  preceded  and  accompanied  hy 
other  visionary  maids  solicitous  to  boar  their  miraculous  revelations  to  their  king, 
or  even  to  tho  Pope.  M.  Valletta  sketch,  of  some  of  these  enthusiasts  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

The  fact  also  comee  out  very  distinctly  before  us  that  the  contemporaries  af 
these  gifted  women  were  very  capable  of  taking  the  most  opposite  views  of  the 
nature  and  source  of  their  miraculous  gifts*  These  were  dangerous  possessions. 
The  miracle  of  one  day  might  be  the  sorcery  of  the  next.  The  prophet  of  one 
province  might,  in  the  next  province,  he  the  servant  of  the  devil.  The  fluc- 
tuating opinion  held  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  herself  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  mode  of  thought  prevalent  in  those  times.  It  needed  but  a  grain  of  malice 
to  turn  the  scale.  That  the  wonder  was  thero — was  certain  enough  to  the  multi- 
tude of  men ;  but  whether  it  was  wrought  by  the  devil  or  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
an  open  question.  We  see  plainly  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  would  not  only  be 
thought  a  witch  in  one  camp,  and  a  saint  in  another,  but  even  amongst  her 
own  followers  the  first  reverse,  or  the  first  censure  of  the  Church,  might  convert 
her  from  an  angel  of  light  to  a  minister  of  darkness. 

We  learn  that  thero  was  a  certain  14  Frere  Richard n  who  at  one  time  was 
confessor  to  four  damsels,  each  claiming  to  be  favoured  by  especial  messages 
from  heaven !  Jeanne  Dare  herself  was  one  of  these.  Of  two  others  of  them 
we  have  some  interesting  records.  Catherine  de  la  Rochelle  is  found  at  a  later 
time  in  tho  ranks  of  the  Armagnacs.  She  takes  part  against  the  Maid,  and 
when  the  latter  is  in  captivity  in  Paris,  she  warns  her  keepers  that  their  prisoner 
wi '  1  make  )i?r  cfc;ij»\  thr  aid  r>/  tt(t  dent,  if  sho  is  not  well  guarded.  But 
Pierronne,  or  Perinak,  another  early  companion  and  co-visionary,  was  a 
faithful  partisan  and  staunch  believer  in  the  Maid.  Even  after  Jeanne  had 
suffered  death  her  faith  was  not  shaken  ;  and  this  faith  in  Jeanne,  coupled  with 
some  private  heresies  of  her  own,  brought  her  to  the  stake.  She  wag  burnt  at 
Paris.  14  A  c6t£  du  grand  nom  de  Jeanne  Dare,"  writes  M.  Vallet  ,  11  rhistoiro 
inn  tint  (  .  hit  dr  la  fidvle  Ptrinak.  I »t-f urln my  un  rameau  de  la  palme  de  gloire 
qui  apnartient  a  la  Liberatrice,  ot  qu*il  decorc  1c  souvenir  de  jThumble  0l 
st ante  Brctomio ! " 

Grammaire  Compare*?  de*  Languee  Ctatmqwi,  eantenant  la  thtorie  iiSmtnUtire  de  la 
/ormation  dr&  tnoU  en  Sanscrit t  en  Grec  et  en  Latin ,  avec  re/erenceA  attr  Lan<jue$ 
Gerjmmiques.  Par  F,  BAi'itit Y,  luri*    A.  J  >urand et  Pedone  Lnuncl.  lNiV 
This  promises  to  hi?  an  interesting  work  on  comparative  philology*  Only  tbe 
first  volume  is  published,  tho  subject  of  which  i«  what  the  author  calls  /'ha- 
nttique,  or  that  which  relates  to  sound.    The  second  volume  will  treat  of  loot* 
in  general,  with  the  formation  of  nouns,  and  the  lost  of  the  formation  of  verbs* 

La  Palestine ,  Andenne  et  Madertie.    Par  E.  AltNAtiD.    Park :  Burger -LcvtWufcU 

1668. 

We  welcome  this  contribution  to  Palestine  topography  and  Biblical  illustra- 
tion presented  to  the  French  reader  in  a  well-arranged  form.   It  is  hig" 
creditable  to  tho  spirit  of  critical  research  among  tho  Protestants  of  Fran 
that  M,  Amaud  should,  in  u  popular  synopsis,  have  entered  so  fully  u 
questions  of  Hebrew  philology. 
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He  has  here  compressed  into  a  compoudious  octavo  volume  a  synopsis  of  the 
historical  geography,  physical  geography,  natural  history,  and  lastly,  and  at 
groat  length,  of  tSe  historical  nomenclature  of  all  places  named  either  in 
Scripture  or  in  ecclesiastical  writers.  But  wo  shall  find  neither  critical  judg- 
ment nor  originality  in  the  book.  Such  a  work  must  be  a  compilation  of 
necessity.  Still  every  compiler  Bhouldbe  "posted to  date/'  and  M.  Arnaud  has 
gone  neither  to  the  latest  nor  the  best  of  Palestine  authorities,  save  and  ex  cop  t 
van  de  Velde  and  Robinson.  Though  Stanley  and  Porter  are  mentioned  in  the 
preface,  they  have  not  been  referred  to  ;  and  the  author  is  evidently  ignorant 
of  Smith's  11  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,J  and  of  Mr.  Grove's  exhaustive  researches. 
His  great  authorities  are  Be  Saulcy  and  Pierotti.  Though  H.  Vigues  is 
mentioned  in  the  preface,  he  is  never  referred  to  in  the  text.  Thus  on  Nebo, 
the  site  of  which  has  been  so  clearly  fixed  by  late  explorers,  we  have  no 
reference  later  than  the  vague  notice  of  Eusobius*  On  the  site  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  we  have  M.  do  SauleyTs  ideas  set  forth  at  length.  But  it  is  useless 
to  enumerate  instances.  The  part  on  natural  history  is  ludicrously  replete 
with  blunders,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  anv  writers  of  the  present  century. 
Every  discovery  of  our  times  is  ignored.  The  papyrus  only  grew  in  Egypt, 
the  wild  buffalo  is  still  found  in  herds  in  the  Jordan  valley!  the  hyrax,  or 
cony,  resembles  the  Alpine  marmot;  tho  blackcock  is  included  among  the 
birds,  &c,  &c.  We  trust  that  M.  Arnaud  may  correct,  not  tho  plan,  but  the 
detail  of  his  work  in  a  second  edition,  by  acouinn^  some  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  scientific  research  in  the  Holy  Land  within  the  last  twenty  paftfB. 
He  may  thus  render  his  manual,  what  it  certainly  is  not  now,  a  trustworthy 
authority,  as  well  as  a  useful  compendium. 

Memtrirtz  du  Comte  Brugmrtt  Aucien  Minuirt  (1783 — 18 15).  Publies  par  lo  Comto 
Albeut  Beugnqt,  son  petit-fila.  Deuxiemo  Edition.  Paris:  E.  Dentu, 
Librairc  Editeur. 

Tins  is  a  delightful  book ;  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  most  entertaining 
class  of  literaturo— the  French  memoir.  Count  Beugnot  lived  through  the 
eventful  period  of  tho  Bevolution,  shared  the  prisons  of  La  Conciergerie  and  La 
Force,  or  which  he  gives  most  interesting  details ;  was  afterwards  in  the  service 
of  tho  Emperor  Napoleon,  and,  like  many  others,  transferred  at  a  later  period 
his  allegiance  to  the  Bourbons.  Ho  had  seen  much  and  come  into  contact  with 
all  the  celebrated  men  of  his  own  country  and  epoch.  Ho  writos  throughout 
with  unaffected  good  sense.  The  greater  part  of  those  Memoirs  made  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Revue  FranqaUc  and  in  the  Itcvuc  Ckmtommse&yu 

Count  Beugnot  had,  at  least  when  he  was  young,  that  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  a  writer  of  memoirs— a  groat  curiosity.  Known  intimately  to  Madame 
de  Lam  otto,  he  tells  us  that  he  could  not  rest  till  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  invite 
him  to  meet  her  great  ally  and  miracle -worker,  Cagliostro.  Cagliostro,  at  that 
time  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  overwhelmed  with  invitations,  had  given  out 
that  ho  ate  with  no  one— not  even  royal  dukes.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, young  Beugnot  (who  had  some  hold  upon  Madame  do  Lamotte  for  services 
rendered  in  her  duys  of  adversity)  procures  his  invitation,  and  meets  with  tho 
wonderful  man,  who  comports  himself  as  any  other  lion  might  do.  Ho  engrosses 
the  conversation,  and  what  conversation !  In  a  jargon  half  French,  hall*  Italian, 
plentifully  interlarded  with  quotations  supposed  to  be  Arabic,  but  which  he  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  translate,  he  discoursed  of  Memphis,  and  the  Grand 
Arcanum,  and  transcendental  chemistry,  and  of  a  town  in  the  in torior  of  Africa 
ten  times  as  large  as  Paris,  where  he  had  cormptmdents  !  Like  certain  of  our 
contemporaries,  he  could  tell  you  what  was  taking  place  in  London  or  Pekin  : 
and  then  as  now  there  wore  men ,  sane  enough  in  other  respects,  who  followed 
the  great  spiritualist  and  believed  in  all  his  miracles. 

Extracts  wo  cannot  make.  But  whether  it  be  a  Bahm  where  a  mysterious 
adept  is  half  worshipped,  whether  the  interior  of  the  dreadful  prisons  of  the 
Revolution,  or  the  cabinet  of  kings  and  emperors,  into  which  wo  are  introduced, 
wo  invariably  find  ourselves  in  tho  company  of  a  keen,  intelligent,  and  most 
observant  man. 

Adtutlites  Politique**    Vienna :  A.  Pichler.  1868. 

Tite  anonymous  author  of  this  pamphlet  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  a 
European  war  is  imminent ;  that  tiie  Emperor  of  tho  French  finds  himself  coui- 
peliod  to  choose  between  war  or  revolution,  and  that  he  will  infallibly  choose 
the  former ;  and  forthwith  discusses  what  alliances  ought  to  be  made  to  protect 
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Europe  against  the  ambition  of  France,  or  rather  of  its  Emperor,   The  writer 
anxious  that  Austria  should  be  thoroughly  German  in  its  policy,  and  urges  " 
three  minor  powers,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  to  take  part  * 
Prussia  in  the  ensuing  contest*    If  they  hug  themselves  in  their  neutrality, 
suggests  to  them  that  they  may  lose  the  only  opportunity  given  them  to  defend 
themselves  from  absorption  into  France. 

As  we  do  not  share  this  alarm  of  immediate  war,  or  this  excessive  distrust  i 
France,  we  are  not  much  interested  in  the  hypothetical  discussion  to  which  hi 
been  given  the  not  very  applicable  title  of  **  Actuality*  Politique*,"  But  the] 
is  one  part  of  the  pamphlet  which  will,  we  think,  be  read  with  some  interest  i 
England  :  that  part  which  enters  into  controversy  with  the  Papacy  and  with  the 
Ultramontane  section  of  the  Catholic  Church,  It  is  something  new  in  a  pamphlet 
emanating  from  Vienna  to  hear  it  objected  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy 
that  they  are  not  supported  by  the  New  Testament^ that  the  New  Testament 
decidedly  adverse  to  them.  Not  that  our  author  is  a  Protestant :  he  has  I 
design  to  controvert  the  hody  of  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  he  adv< 
cates  National  Churches,  and  Episcopal,  not  Papal  Government.  He  would 
have  the  several  Christian  Churches  of  Europe  held  together,  when  necessary 
by  Synod  and  Council : — 

lV*  II  faut,"  ho  soys,  "que  lo  catholiciame  soit  decentralize  afin  de  micnx  ctre  a 
dc  repondre  aux  divers  besoms  de  poupleg  *pi  diffcreots  par  leur  nature  et  Jeur  edu< 
II  faut,  en  un  mot,  que  pour  devanir  universale,  TEgHsc  ceese  d'etre  romaiae,  qu'elle 
revienne  n  su  simplicity  primitive,  avec  ses  eVeques  co-ordonucs  et  sa  constitution 
synodale." 

Guide  du  Vof/ageur  a  Jtrsn/,  prfMJ  (Tuve  cartr  de  Vih%  et  suivi  (Tun  ripertoirt 
fdphtthetiqut  dt  r&tisrifjntmetits  fjfatraux.  ParAuausTE  De&moflixs.  Jersey 
t\  le  Feuvre.  1868. 
Guide-books  are  generally  vory  humble  camp-followers  in  the  great  army 
literature,  and  seldom  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  its  gazettes  or  orders  of  the  day.  The 
present  little  volume,  written  by  a  distinguished  and  amiuble  French  journal  is 
who  spent  many  years  in  the  island,  may  form  an  exception  to  the  genera 
rule,  perhaps  because  of  its  118  pages  scarcely  forty  are  devoted  to  guide- 
book matter  properly  so  called,  the  rest  being  occupied  with  history,  philology, 
and  the  political  constitution  of  the  island,  with  more  or  less  of  speculation  on 
various  points.  Although  spoilt  as  far  as  possible  by  the  dialogue  form  adopted, 
it  contains  much  that  is  really  valuable  and  interesting*.  One  chapter  which 
will  have  the  merit  of  novelty  to  most  readers  will  be  that  on  the  neutrality  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  which  (though  occasionally  violated)  seems  to  have  formed 
nurt  cif  the  international  law  of  Europe  till  so  late  as  1780,  and  of  which  M 
DeemouUus  strongly  urges  the  renewed  recognition.  To  philologers  M.  De* 
moulina*  little  volume  wilt  recommend  itself  as  offering  some  bv  no  means 
discreditable  specimens  of  verse  in  the  modern  Jersey  dialect.  *fho  peculiar 
relish  of  his  work,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  us  the  quaint  little 
queen  of  the  Channel  Islands  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  accomplished  French 
man,  entirely  free  from  national  prejudice. 

THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  THE  LORD'S  TABLE. 
To  (he  Editor  of  The  Contemporary  Review. 

Sir,— 1  hare  no  desire  to  return  to  the  controversy  as  to  the  rubrical  position  of  the 
pri^at  during  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  1  will  ask  your  permission  *^ 
point  out  and  correct  a  misquotation  for  which  I  nm  responsible, 

lathe  first  article  on  this  subject — Contemporary  [{frit  ft,  vol.  iii.,  p.  267,  October,  1 
—I  say  in  a  note,  11  The  prints  who  placed  the  shew- bread  stood  on  the  nut  A  aide*'*  and 
1  than  give  what  I  supposed  waa  the  Latin  of  Survnhusius.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
the  Miachna  describes  them  as  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  table,  with  their  faces 
to  the  south.  In  looking  through  the  translation  for  another  purpose,  I  had  made  a 
note  to  this  effect,  but  before  using  it  I  wished  to  refer  to  the  passage  itself,  and  aa  I 
had  no  longer  tha  book  to  refer  to,  J  was  at  the  trouble  of  procuring  a  transcript  - 
Unfortunately  it  interchanged  "meridiem*1  for  "  septentrionem,"  or  rather,  from  an 
homoioUkuton,  omitted  a  couple  of  lines  and  passed  on  to  the  description  of  the  priests 
who  removed  the  old  loaves. 

My  suggestion  as  to  the  "  more  honourable  side  "  falls  to  the  ground,  but  the  correct 
quotation  is  equally  opposed  to  Dr.  Littledale's  assertion  (North-tick,  5th  edition,  p.  6 
that  the  position  of  the  priest  was  to  front  of  the  table  of  shew- bread. 

T.  F.  Simmows. 
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THE  LAST  SUPPER  OF  THE  LORD, 

AS  RELATED  EN  THE  THREE  EARLIER  EVANGELISTS  AND  IN 

ST.  JOHN, 


WHEN  we  call  to  mind  the  enormous  amount  of  patient  investiga- 
tion and  learned  labour  which  has  been  expended  upon  tin* 
topic  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  may  well  seem  to  many 
foolish  and  presumptuous  in  any  new  inquirer  to  enter  the  field. 
Yet,  surely,  a  sufficient  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  vast  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  issues  that  depend  on  it,  The  perplex i tic* 
that  surround  it  are  not  yet  removed.  No  clear  and  consistent- 
chronological  view  has  yet  been  reached  by  Biblical  scholars  of  tlni 
events  of  the  touching  and  memorable  period  to  which  it  refers. 
No  explanation,  generally  accepted  as  satisfactory,  has  yet  been 
given  which  may  at  once  reconcile  the  apparently  discrepant 
accounts  of  the  different  Evangelists,  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  the  Jewish  customs  of  the  time, 
and  fully  explain,  in  connection  with  them,  those  Easter  contro- 
versies of  the  second  century,  in  which  the  later  opponents  of  the 
authenticity  of  uur  Gospels  have  thought  that  they  found  one  of 
their  most  powerful  weapons  of  attack. 

Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  language  of  one  or  two  scholar  a 
of  the  later  negative  school  of  criticism, — 

"The  thorough  (durchgehende)  difference/*  says  Ban r,  41  of  the  first 
three  Gospels  and  of  the  fourth  in  their  determination  of  the  day  of  tho 
vol..  VUL  II 
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last  sapper  and  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the  impossibility  of  giving  any 
cxcgetical  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  are  now  so  generally  acknowledged, 
that  tbe  only  point  remaining  for  discussion  is,  which  of  the  two  narratives 
is  worthy  of  oar  confidence,  or  whether  wo  must  leave  the  whole  question 
undecided.*** 

Tayler,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  not  less 
deckled  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion.  After  quoting  the  state- 
ments of  the  Evangelists,  he  goes  on- — 

*•  The  two  narratives,  therefore,  are  utterly  incapable  of  reconcilement.  If 
the  account  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  he  the  true  one,  it  is  impossible  that 
Christ  should  have  eaten  the  Passover  with  his  disciples,  as  he  was  crucified 
before  it  could  he  legally  celebrated;  and  we  have  thus  the  three  first 
Kvangclists,  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  convicted  of  gross  mistake  as  to  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  which  it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  they  could 
have  made — depositaries,  as  wc  know  they  were,  of  the  earliest  Palestinian 
tradition  respecting  Christ."  f 

Lastly,  that  wc  may  not  multiply  quotations,  Dr.  Davidson,  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament/'  published 
only  the  other  day,  thus  speaks  : — 

M  The  most  striking  diversity  (between  the  first  three  Gospels  and  the 
fourth}  relates  to  the  day  on  which  Jesus  suffered.  The  Synoptists  repre- 
sent him  as  celebrating  the  paschal  supper  the  night  before  his  death,  on 
the  14th  of  Nlsan,  so  that  he  died  on  the  15th  ;  the  fourth  Gospel  as  not 
partaking  of  the  Passover,  but  suffering  on  the  day  on  which  the  law  pre- 
scribed that  it  should  be  kept,  i.e.,  the  1 4th  of  Nisan.  If  plain  words  be 
followed,  no  evasion  of  this  contradiction  will  bear  the  light/1; 

While  this  is  the  language  of  opponents,  that  of  friends  is  hardlj* 
more  satisfactory.  They  see  no  possibility  of  solving  the  difficulty, 
and  they  cither  determine  in  favour  of  one  set  of  our  authorities, 
acknowledging  that  it  is  contradicted  by  the  other,  or  they  abandon 
the  question  in  despair.  Thus  it  is  that  Meyer  exclaims,  in  his  note 
on  John  xviii.  28, — 

11  AH  attempts  made  to  reconcile  the  difference  have  failed.  The  breach 
remains  exactly  as  John  himself  placed  it  there,  in  the  clear  conviction  that 
ho  was  contradicting  the  harmonious  chronological  accounts  of  his  three 
forerunners.'* 

And  again,  having  discussed  the  question,  ho  adds — 

**  After  all  that  has  now  been  said,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impossible 
to  remove  the  difference  between  the  Johanninc  and  the  Synoptic  narra- 
tives." 

Liicke,  in  his  note  on  the  same  passage,  closes  his  long  account  of 
the  difficulty  and  tbe  best  method  of  solving  it  with  the  words, 

M  The  result  of  all  these  considerations  is  that  a  satisfactory  exegetical 
explanation  of  the  difference  is  impossible.1* 


*  Die  Kanon.  Ev.  p.  2G9,  &c. 


t  ^Tho  Fourth  Gospel,"  p.  100. 


%  "  Intr.  to  the  New  Test.,"  &  p.  357. 
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After  which  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  account  of  St.  John  is  to 
be  accepted  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Synoptists.  And,  to  quote 
but  one  critic  more — Dean  Alford,  with  that  honesty  and  fairness 
which  so  eminently  characterize  his  commentary,  thus  introduces 
his  note  (Matt,  xxvi.  17)  on  the  solutions  that  have  been  offered — 

*  I  shall  give,  in  as  short  a  compass  as  I  can,  the  various  solutions  that 
have  been  attempted,  and  the  objections  to  them,  fairly  confessing  that  none 
of  them  satisfy  mc  ;  and  that  at  present  I  have  none  of  my  own/* 

In  conclusions  so  unsatisfactory,  it  is  impassible  that  the  Christian 
mind  should  rest  contented.  Truth  must  lie  somewhere ;  and,  until 
it  is  found,  inquiry  ought  not  to  cease.  Better  even  that  we  should 
feci  ourselves  compelled  to  admit  that  the  historical  accuracy  either 
of  our  first  three  Evangelists  or  of  St.  John  cannot  be  trusted,  than 
that  we  should  go  on  from  generation  to  generation  with  the  vague 
suspicion,  to  which  we  hesitate  to  give  effect,  that  on  one  of  the 
most  important  points  of  our  Lord's  history  they  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  one  another. 

These  considerations — and  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  more  particular, 
for  every  scholar  knows  the  momentous  character  of  the  interests 
at  stake — are  enough  to  justify  the  effort  of  the  following  pages. 
That  effort  may  prove  but  one  more  added  to  the  fruitless  efforts  of 
the  past.  If  so,  it  will  soon  be  forgotten.  If  not,  it  will  not  be 
despised  by  the  lovers  of  Biblical  study,  and  it  will  help  to  settle 
more  firmly  the  foundations  of  our  faith. 

One  further  preliminary  remark  only  would  the  writer  make. 
His  inquiry  has  been  an  independent  one.  Much,  no  doubt,  that 
he  has  to  say  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  preceded  htm.  But 
much,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  has  not.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  inquiry  will  recognise  what  is  original  and 
what  is  not.    It  is  for  them  that  he  mainly  writes. 

i 

It  may  be  well  to  examine  the  accounts  of  our  four  Evangelists 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  answer  to  the  question,  Is  it  the  same 
meat  of  which,  when  they  describe  the  taut  supper  of  the  Lord,  they  give 
man  account  *  We  do  not  mean,  Is  it  a  paschal  meal,  in  the  proper 
tsense  of  the  term,  in  either  or  in  both  ?  but  simply,  Are  the  inci- 
dents of  the  meal  in  both  cases  so  much  alike  that,  whatever  was  the 
character  of  the  meal,  it  is  not  two  meals  that  are  described  to  us, 
but  one  P  To  this  question  a  very  few  lines  will  supply  the  answer. 
Ail  the  Evangelists  intend  to  describe  the  same  meal,  and  not  two 
different  ones. 

That  there  is  much  in  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke  which 
we  do  not  find  in  St.  John,  and  rice  versd,  is  unquestionably  true. 
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In  particular,  the  total  omission  by  St.  John  of  the  institution  of  our 
Lord's  Supper  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racteristics of  his  narrative.  With  any  attempt  to  explain  thia 
omission  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  Strange,  however,  as 
the  omission  may  seem  to  us,  the  simple  fact  of  its  existence  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  St.  John  intends  to  record  a  different  meal. 
The  particulars  bf  resemblance  are  too  many  and  too  minute  to 
permit  such  an  idea  to  be  entertained.  Thus,  in  both  cases,  the 
supper  was  partaken  of  the  evening  before  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 
It  may  have  been  a  legal  paschal  supper  in  the  one  case — an  anti- 
cipatory paschal,  or  only  an  ordinary  supper,  in  the  other.  Into 
this  point  we  shall  have  afterwards  to  inquire.  But  the  whole  course 
of  events,  both  in  the  Synoptists  and  in  St.  John,  is  such  as  to  show 
that,  on  the  night  in  which  that  supper  was  partaken  of,  Jesus  was 
betrayed  and  hurried  before  the  tribunals ;  that  on  the  following 
morning  he  was  condemned ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  day, 
though  with  an  apparent  diversity  as  to  the  exact  hour,  he  was 
crucified.  Further,  as  we  may  notice  for  a  moment  in  passing,  both 
our  sources  of  information  are  agreed  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  upon 
which  the  crucifixion,  and  consequently  the  supper,  fell,  St.  John 
says  distinctly  (xix.  31,  42)  that  the  Saviour  was  crucified  on  the 
TrapacriccuT},  Le.9  as  we  shall  by-and-bye  see  more  clearly,  the  day  before 
the  Sabbath.  St.  Luke  xxiii.  54,  comp,  56,  says,  not  less  distinctly, 
iccu  rffjLtpa  rjv  wKpavKcvrj,  koX  trdflftaTov  tVt^wKf — the  latter  word  unques- 
tionably referring,  not  to  the  dawning  of  the  natural  day,  but  to  the 
opening  of  the  Sabbath,  our  Saturday,  which  took  place,  according 
to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  on  our  Friday  evening.  All  our 
authorities,  then,  are  so  far  completely  in  harmony  that  they  place 
the  crucifixion  on  the  Friday,  and  the  last  supper  on  the  Thursday 
evening. 

Still  more,  the  events  of  the  supper  itself  arc  obviously  the  same. 
During  its  course  our  Lord  says  to  the  disciples  tbat  one  of  them, 
then  present,  should  betray  him  (Mutt.  xxvi.  21 ;  Mark  xiv.  18;  Luke 
xxii.  21  ;  John  xiii.  21).  The  disciples  are  perplexed  and  grieved 
by  the  intimation  (Matt,  xxvi,  22  ;  Mark  xiv.  19  ;  Luke  xxii.  23; 
John  xiii.  22).  The  traitor  is  specifically  pointed  out  as  one  who 
dipped  with  Jesus  in  the  dish  (Matt.  xxvi.  23 ;  Mark  xiv.  20 ;  John 
xiii.  26).  Immediately  after  the  supper,  though  again  with  an 
apparently  slight  difference  as  to  the  precise  moment,  St.  Peter  is 
warned  of  his  approaching  fall  (Matt.  xxvi.  34  ;  Mark  xiv.  30  ;  Luke 
xxii.  23  ;  John  xiii.  38).  And,  finally,  leaving  the  house,  the  whole 
company  proceed  to  the  garden  of  Getbsemunc  (Matt.  xxvi.  30,  3G  ; 
Mark  xiv.  26,  32  ;  Luke  xxii.  39  ;  John  xviii.  I).  Circumstances  of 
similarity  so  striking  could  not  possibly  have  happened  on  two  dif- 
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ferent  occasions.  It  is  obvious  that  all  our  Evangelists  intend  to 
relate  the  same  Bupper,  whether  or  not  any  of  them  may  have  altered 
its  character  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  gospel  as  a  whole.  It  was  a 
supper  which  took  place  on  our  Thursday  evening,  and  Jesus  was 
crucified  on  the  Friday. 

11. 

We  proceed  to  a  second  point*  Wliat  wm  the  true  character  of  the 
supper  to  which  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  thus  sat  douw  t  Was  it  in 
both  cases  a  legal  paschal  supper  P  or  was  it  bo  only  in  the  case  of 
the  earlier  Evangelists  ?  and  does  the  narrative  of  St.  John  compel 
us  to  think  that,  according  to  the  view  of  that  apostle,  the  true 
paschal  supper  of  that  year  did  not  take  place  until  the  evening  of 
tho  crucifixion,  the  Friday  evening,  and  that  the  supper,  the  events 
of  which  he  actually  relates,  was  therefore  only  oither  an  ordinary 
evening  meal  or  an  anticipation  by  twenty-four  hours  of  the  supper 
of  the  law  ?  The  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty ;  and,  in  endea- 
vouring to  answer  it,  wo  shall  escape  some  complication  if  we  avoid, 
in  the  meanwhile,  all  reference  to  the  days  of  the  month,  and  look  only 
at  the  character  of  the  supper  in  itself. 

(L)  The  narratives  of  tho  three  earlier  Evangelists  claim  our  first 
notice.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  light  in  which  they 
viewed  it.  The  question  of  the  disciples,  u  Now  the  first  day  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying  unto 
him,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  Passover  ?" 
the  message  of  Jesus  to  the  man  to  whom  the  disciples  were  sent, 
(t  My  time  is  at  hand,  I  will  keep  the  Passover  (iroiZ  to  a-oo^a,  comp. 
Mark  xiv.  14  ;  Luke  xxiL  11,  <^ayu>)  at  thy  house  with  my  disciples  ;#1 
the  statement  of  the  Evangelist,  u  And  they  made  ready  the  Pass- 
over;" the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  table,  li  With  desire  I  have  desired 
to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer"  (Matt.  xxvi.  17 — 20 ; 
Mark  xiv*  12 — 17  ;  Luke  xxii.  7—15) — these  and  such  expressions 
render  it  almost,  if  not  altogether,  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
meal  thus  partaken  of  was  anything  but  the  regular,  true,  and  legal 
Jewish  Passover.  Further,  the  ceremonial  observed  at  this  supper 
corresponded  with  what  we  know  of  tho  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish 
feast.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mention  of  the  lamb,  unless  we  under* 
stand  by  the  to  irdaya  so  frequently  referred  to,  not  so  much  the  feast 
as  the  lamb  itself — a  rendering  wbich  would  be  in  complete  conformity 
with  usage  ;*  but  there  is  the  blessing  of  the  bread,  the  breaking  it, 
the  distribution  of  it  to  his  guests  on  the  part  of  tho  Master  of  the 
feast,  the  dipping  it  in  the  sauce ;  there  is  the  cup  of  wine  ov^r 
which  a  second  blessing  is  pronounced  ;  and  there  is  the  hymn  at  the 
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close  of  all*  The  whole  raeal  is  indubitably  represented  as  the  legal 
paschal  meal. 

Against  this  view  of  it,  however,  various  important  objections  hav<t 
been  urged ;  and,  although  it  seems  to  us  that  most  of  these  have  been 
answered  by  others,  it  is  neecssaiy  to  allude  to  them.  Only,  as  we 
desire  to  avoid  as  much  us  possible  repeating  in  this  paper  what 
others  have  said,  we  shall  do  this  with  the  utmost  brevity,  adding 
rather  one  or  two  observations  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have 
not  yot  been  ruade,  and  then  passing  on  to  objections  of  a  more  recent 
date.  It  has  been  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the  day  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  evening  of  the  Passover  was  a  day  of  **  holy  convocation," 
and  possessed  the  sanctity  of  a  Sabbath,  it  was  impossible  that  an 
armed  guard  could  have  been  sent  on  that  day  to  arrest  the  Saviour 
(Matt,  xx  vi.  47),  for  it  was  not  law  nil  to  bear  arms  upon  a  Sabbath  ; 
that  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Matt  xxvi.  57)  would  have  been 
equally  illegal;  and  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  upon  that  day 
would  have  been  altogether  at  variance  with  Jewish  notions  of  pro- 
priety, But  to  these  objections  it  has  been  often  and  sufficiently 
replied  that,  even  allowing  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  the  day  of  "  holy 
convocation/1  to  have  possessed  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  it,  and  that 
the  acts  referred  to  were  unlawful,  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Jews 
would  easily  lead  them  to  imagine  that  they  were  serving  God  in 
prosecuting  an  impostor  and  blasphemer  to  death  ;  that  the  same 
considerations  would  appear  to  the  Sanhedrim  to  justify  its  aitting  ; 
and  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  crucilixion  was  the  deed,  not  of  the 
Jewish,  but  of  the  Roman  authorities,  Meek,  indeed,  says,  in  re- 
ference to  the  last  part  of  this  answer,  that  the  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  yield  to  the  Jews  in  such  matters,  and  to  pay  respect  to  the 
national  feeling.*  The  remark  might  be  of  weight  were  it  not  that, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  Romans  must  have  seen  that  they  wert 
actually  yielding  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  again,  it  wa,s  but  the  natural  blinding  of  their  own  consciences, 
if  they  excused  to  themselves  the  violation  of  a  holy  day  by  being 
able  to  throw  upon  the  Romans  the  responsibility  of  executing  the 
unlawful  deed.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add  two  others. 
First,  with  reference  to  the  arined  guard,  it  may  be  noticed  that  we 
are  informed,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  (J2—  Gfj,  that  the  Pharisees  went  to  the 
tomb  on  the  Sabbath  ifve/f  with  a  guard,  of  course  armed,  and  there 
scaled  the  stone.  This  would  have  undoubtedly  been  regarded  as  a 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath  hud  they  not  justified  it  to  themselves  by 
the  plea  that  it  was  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who,  in  their  view,  were  blasphemers  of  HU  name. 
What  they  did  on  the  Sabbath  they  certainly  would  not  have  hesi- 
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tated  to  do  on  a  day  of  M  holy  convocation."  Secondly,  the  objection 
which  we  are  now  considering  to  the  Synoptic  representation  of  the 
last  supper  of  Jesus  is  mado  by  those  who  hold  that  days  were  then 
reckoned  according  to  the  natural  method,  from  morning  to  morning ; 
hut,  if  so,  the  day  of  **  ho|y  convocation  "  was  not  begun  when  some,  at 
lettt,  of  the  events  alluded  to  took  place.  It  was  night;  and  it  lh 
only  by  adopting  a  method  of  calculating  days  which  Bleek  and 
others  reject,  that  their  own  objection  possesses  any  force.  Thcso 
answers  to  the  difficulties  before  us  appear  to  be  sufficient  At  the 
same  time  they  are  not  the  only  ones  that  can  be  given ;  for  it  can  be 
shown  both  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree  doubtful  whether  the  seizing 
trial,  and  execution  of  transgressors  even  upon  a  Sabbath  were  sn 
strictly  forbidden  as  is  supposed,  and  that  the  day  of  *  holy  convoca- 
tion "  in  question  did  not  possess  the  sanctity  of  a  Sabbath  day.* 

Again,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  women  spoken  of  in  Luke  xxiii. 
55,  56,  could  not  have  prepared  spices  and  ointments  for  anointing 
tho  body  of  Jesus  upon  the  first  day  of  the  feast  any  more  than  they 
could  hare  done  so  upon  an  ordinary  Sabbath  ;  that  such  work  wa* 
indeed  strictly  prohibited  by  the  law;  that  the  burial  of  Jesus  could 
not  have  taken  place  upon  that  day;  and  that  the  notice  in  Luke 
xxiii.  26,  Mark  xv.  21,  of  Simon's  returning  from  the  country,  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  returning  from  work  in  the  field,  ia 
inconsistent  with  the  view  which  we  are  now  considering.!  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  preparing  of  spices  for  the  purpose  in 
question  could  not  be  considered  "  servile  work/'  which  is  the  kind 
of  work  forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev,  xxiii.  7  ;  Numb,  xxviii.  18,  in 
harmony  with  which  wo  must  interpret  the  less  specific  language  of 
Exod.  xn\  10)  ;  that  the  burying  of  Jesus  was  an  absolute  necessity, 
unless  the  still  greater  offence  was  to  be  committed  of  leaving  floe 
body  on  the  cross  during  the  whole  of  that  Sabbath  which  was  now 
immediately  at  hand;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  know  otherwise 
from  John  xix.  4*2,  a  passage  which  we  arc  entitled  to  refer  to  for 
this  purpose,  that  the  burial  was  accomplished  with  as  little  delay  us 
possible ;  and,  finally,  that  the  expression  used  with  reference  to 
Simon,  &tt  aypov,  simply  means  that  he  was  returning  from  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city  into  the  city  itself. 

Once  more,  it  is  alleged  that  the  day  of  4f  holy  convocation  n  could 
hardly  have  been  designated  and  treated  of  merely  as  a  Trapao-KCin}, 
which  it  yet  is  in  Matt,  xxvii.  t>2  ;  Mark  xv.  42 ;  Luke  xxiii.  54,£ 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why.  We  shall  afterwards  have  to  examine  more 
particularly  the  precise  import  of  this  word.  In  the  meantime,  Jet 
it  only  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  shall  prove  that  Et 
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means  simply  Friday;  and,  ia  the  second  place,  that  in  the  passages 
referred  to  it  is  not  the  thought  of  the  day  as  a  day  of  "  holy  convo- 
cation "  that  is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist,  but  the  thought 
of  the  day  in  its  relation  to  the  Sabbath,  and  as  preparatory  to  it.  If 
these  things  be  remembered,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  why  it 
should  be  spoken  of  by  what  may  seem  its  lower  rather  than  its 
higher  title. 

To  these  difficulties  have  to  be  added  those  suggested  by  Godet  in 
his  recent  and  valuable  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  This 
writer  has  partly  revived  one  or  two  considerations  which  had  been 
urged  by  earlier  inquirers  against  the  idea  that  the  supper  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists  was  the  legal  paschal  supper — partly  has  added 
suggestions  of  his  own  to  the  same  effect.  lie  understands  Matt . 
xx vi.  17  to  refer  to  a  point  of  time  twenty-four  hours  previous  to 
that  supper ;  alleges  that  the  words  of  the  disciples  there  could  not 
apply  to  a  supper  to  be  eaten  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
they  were  spoken,  because  they  coidd  not  imagine  that,  in  the 
crowded  state  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time,  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
cure an  apartment  for  the  purpose  upon  such  short  notice;  and  thinks, 
therefore,  that  these  disciples  were  looking  forward  to  the  supper  as 
fixed  for  the  night  of  the  following  day.  But  Jesus  is  supposed  to 
have  known,  what  they  did  not,  that  He  was  to  suffer  on  the  following 
day,  and  to  have  given  them  their  commission  with  the  intention,  as 
yet  concealed  from  them,  of  eating  the  supper  that  very  night.  At 
the  same  time  He  is  thought  to  have  disregarded  the  fact  that  the  lamb 
could  not  be  procured  for  the  meal  which  He  contemplated ;  partly 
because  he  intended  to  be  himself  the  substitute  for  it  next  day, 
partly  because  it  is  probable  that,  as  excommunicated,  it  might  not 
have  been  possible  for  Him  to  procure  it  under  .any  circumstances. 
Further,  Godet  supposes  this  intention  of  immediate  eating,  and  so 
anticipating  the  legal  meal,  to  be  darkly  hinted  at  in  the  words  of 
Matt.  xxvi.  18,  "  My  time  is  at  hand ;  "  asserts  that  Matt,  xxvii. 
G2,  "  the  next  day,  that  followed  the  day  of  the  preparation,  th<» 
chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  came  together  unto  Pilate,"  &c,  is 
exactly  what  St.  John  would  have  written  ;  and  maintains  that  the 
use  of  the  word  v^Oe  in  Luke  xxii.  7,  permits  us  to  think  only  of  the 
first  hours  of  the  day  preceding  the  legal  meal,  that  is,  of  the  evening 
which  began  twenty- four  hours  before  it.* 

In  reply  to  these  objections  it  has  to  be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  disciples  must  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  inquiry 
about  an  apartment  twenty-four  hours  before  it  would  be  needed. 
W e  seo  from  the  narrative,  at  all  events,  that  the  apartment  was 
immediately  got ;  and,  as  it  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  feast  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  should  make  all  possible  accommodation 
•  Godet,  Commentairc,  ii.  pp.  623-636. 
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fur  strangers,  it  is  not  at  nil  improbable  that  they  anticipated  nn 
difficulty  upon  the  point.  Still  further,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  our  Lord 
not  only  gives  no  intimation  to  the  disciples  that  it  was  His  intention  to 
anticipate  the  feast,  but  that,  in  the  message  with  which  He  intrusted 
them,  He  takes  up  their  very  words,  and  must  thus  have  directly  con- 
firmed their  idea,  whatever  it  was,  as  to  the  time  when  the  Passover 
was  to  be  eaten,  "  Where  wilt  thou/'  they  sayt  that  we  go  and  pre- 
pare that  thou  mayest  vjtt  the  Pmwcvr  ?"  He  replies,  "Go  ye  into 
the  city  ....  say  ye  to  the  goodman  of  the  house,  The  Master  saith. 
Where  is  the  guest-chamber  where  I  shall  eat  th-  Ptmowr  with  my 
disciples  ? 99  (Mark  xiv,  Pi,  14,  eomp*  Luke  xxii.  8 — 11,)  While  the 
statement  of  the  Evangelist  that  "  they  made  ready  the  Passover/* 
can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  they  made  it  ready  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  had  asked  the  question.  The  language  both 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  Evangelist  in  these  passages  is  wholly  inex- 
plicable, unless  we  suppose  that  both  had  in  their  minds  the  same 
meal  of  which  the  disciples  were  thinking.  As  to  the  idea  again 
that,  because  Jesus  and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated,  their 
could  be  no  means  within  their  power  of  procuring  the  lamb — this 
much,  at  least,  is  obvious,  that  the  disciples  never  thought  of  such 
a  difficulty.  Gudct  himself  allows  that  they  meant  by  their  word* 
the  legal  Passover.  They  must,  therefore,  have  believed  that 
it  was  possible  to  procure  the  necessary  lamb.  Nor  does  the 
sapposition  that  Jesus  intended  to  be  Himself  the  substitute  for  th<> 
lamb  on  the  following  day  in  the  least  degree  explain  how  He 
came  to  use  words  which  could  convey  no  other  impression  either 
to  his  disciples  or  to  44  the  goodman  of  the  house"  than  that  the 
usual  lamb  would  be  wanted  at  the  feast.  Further,  it  is  not  easy  to 
think  that  the  words,  '*  the  tirst  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread/1  could  apply  to  a  point  of  time  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
legal  supper.  If  they  apply  at  all  to  a  point  of  time  previous  to  the 
season  of  eating  appointed  by  the  law,  that  point  can  only  be  the 
afternoon  which  preceded  the  legal  evening.  There  is  no  evidence 
entitling  us  to  say  that,  because  in  popular  language  they  may  have 
had  such  a  reference,  therefore  we  may  carry  them  back  to  what  was 
not  so  much  the  natural  or  popular  beginning  of  (hat  day  as  the  close 
of  the  previous  one.  The  same  remark  applies  to  */A0€  in  Luke 
xxii,  7  ;  speaking  of  days  in  the  natural  or  popular  sense  it  would  apply 
rather  to  the  afternoon  hours  of  the  day  following  that  to  which  it 
is  assigned  by  (jodet.  Speaking  of  them  in  the  stricter  sense  as 
running  from  evening  to  evening,  it  would  carry  us  directly  to  the 
thou glit  of  the  paschal  evening  itself.  Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
words  M  My  time  is  at  hand,"  are  even  more  applicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances if  we  suppose  the  supper  to  have  been  the  legal  rather 
than  an  anticipatory  one.    And,  finally,  that  St.  Matthew  in  xxvii.  6li 
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HM  the  very  language  which  St.  John  would  have  employed  arii 
simply  from  the  fact,  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  establish,  that 
their  narratives  of  the  supper  both  Evangelists  are  at  one, 

Such  are  the  chief  objections  urged  against  what  is  certainly,  a 
by  the  admission  of  all,  the  natural  meaning  of  the  throe  earl 
Evangelists, — that,  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  crucifixion,  01 
Lord  and  His  disciples  partook  of  the  legal  paschal  tnenh    We  col 
fine  ourselves  to  them  as  the  most  important.    At  the  same  time 
avoid  noticing  any  theory  different  from  that  adopted  by  those  v 
urge  these  objections  ;  partly,  because  it  is  necessary  to  simplify 
much  as  possible  an  intricate  subject ;  partly,  because  no  other  tbeorv 
that  has  been  advanced  in  connection  with  it  has  any  real  weigh 
All  are  either  highly  improbable  in  themselves,  or  are  destitute  of 
confirmatory  evidence  from  our  knowledge  of  the  time* 

We  conclude,  therefore,  this  part  of  our  subject  with  the  expressio 
of  our  belief  that,  the  last  supper  of  our  Lord  is  set  before  us 
St*  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  ns  the  regular,  the  lega 
paschal  meal. 

(2.)  We  have  now  to  turn  to  the  narrative  of  St,  John.  Does 
speak  of  the  same  meal  ?  or  does  he  clearly  indicate  that  he  has 
view  a  meal  taken  twenty-four  hours  curlier  than  the  Passover  of  t 
law  ?  That  is,  while  the  earlier  Evangelists  place  the  legal  pascha 
meal  on  the  evening  hvfnrv  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  the  Tbursd 
evening,  docs  St.  John  tell  us  that  that  meal  was  not  to  take  plac 
till  the  evening  after  it,  the  Friday  evening,  and  thus  make  the  m 
which  he  does  record  not  to  have  been  a  paschal  meal  at  all  ? 

The  first  impression  conveyed  by  the  narrative  of  St.  John,  as  giv< 
in  the  English  version,  undoubtedly  is,  that  our  Lord  did  not  eat  t 
legal  pas'jhal  supper ;  that  His  last  supper  took  place  twenty- foi 
hours  previous;  and  that  He  Himself"  had  died  upon  the  cross,  a 
was  already  in  the  grave,  before  the  Passover,  in  the  proper  sense 
the  term,  was  celebrated.    Or,  noting  this  arrangement  of  events 
its  reference  to  the  days  of  the  ioeeb,  St.  John  seems  to  say  that  < 
Lord  ate  a  supper  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  that  he  died  on  1 
Friday,   and   that  on  the  Friday  evening,  according  to  Jewis 
reckoning  the  first  hours  of  Sabbath,  the  legal  Passover  took  pla< 
The  following  are  the  passages  on  which  this  view,  rests:  "No 
before  the  feast  of  the  Pas-over,  when  Jesus  knew  thut  His  hour 
that  Tie  should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Fath< 


come 


having  loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world,  He  loved  them  unl 
the  end  ; "  *  For  some  of  them  thought,  because  Judas  had  the  ba 
that  Jesus  Lad  said  unto  him,  Pay  those  things  that  we  have  need 
again nt  the  feast ;  or  that  he  should  give  something  to  the  poor 
M  Then  led  they  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  unto  the  hall  of  judgment ;  ai 
it  was  early;  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment  ha 
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leet  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  cat  the  Passover  ; 11 
H  And  it  was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,  and  about  the  sixth 
hour  if*  H  The  Jews,  therefore,  because  it  was  the  preparation ,*'  &c.  ; 
"There  laid  they  Jesus,  therefore,  because  of  the  Jews'  preparation 
day John  xiii.  1,  2,  xiii,  29,  atviii.  28,  xix.  14,  xix.  31,  xix.  42. 
These  passages  wo  have  now  carefully  to  examine. 

John  xiiu  1,  2,  It  is  urged  that  the  supper  here  referred  to  took 
place  **  before,"  i.c*t  twenty-four  hours  before  the  legal  feast  of  the 
Passover ;  that  the  determination  of  time  given  in  the  first  clause, 
irpo  Se  ip  ioprifi  rov  Traoya,  is  to  be  connected  with  the  leading  verb 
of  the  sentence  Tfyamfw;  and  that,  had  the  legal  Passover  been 
intended,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  wpo  rov  Sct'iryov  tow  watrxa." 
But,  so  far  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  first  clause  of  this  verse, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  to  connect  it  with  rfyamprcv  gives  no  appro- 
priate sense ;  "  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover  he  loved  them  cfe  WAo*, 
unceasingly,"  for  such  is  the  only  legitimate  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  f  It  must  be  connected  with  the  ciSuw,  and  the  only  satisfactory 
sense  of  the  verse  is,  that  Jesus,  knowing  before  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  that  his  hour  was  at  hand,  and  having  hitherto  loved  his 
own  that  were  in  the  world,  continued  to  bear  towards  them  an 
unchanging  and  unceasing  love.  Of  this  love,  the  striking  manifes- 
tation contained  in  the  immediately  following  narrative  is  now  to  be 
described,  and  it  is  introduced  with  the  words  koI  Scmtvov  ycyopcW', 
"  and  supper  having  taken  place,  or  being  begun."}:  We  have  hero 
no  new  introduction  connected  only  with  what  follows.  The  koX 
closely  binds  what  follows  to  what  goes  before ;  and  the  natural  and 
simple  meaning  is  that  we  have  in  the  &  tjrvov  the  carrying  out  of  the 
if  *opnj  rov  Tiwxa  alluded  to  ill  v.  I .  That  fctmnw  is  the  special  form 
in  which  the  iopn}  took  place.  If  this  be  not  admitted,  the  narrative 
becomes  indefinite  to  an  extent  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
precise  and  special  tone  of  accuracy  which  marks  St*  John.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  fciirvov.  We  ask  in  vain  when  it  took  place ; 
when  it  was  that  Jesus  exhibited  such  a  striking  manifestation  of  his 
love*  Connect,  however,  the  first  two  verses  closely  with  one  another, 
as  indeed  would  seem  to  be  demanded  both  by  the  M  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  article  before  oWintw,  and  all  is  clear.  There  was  a 
loprrj  rov  iwxa ;  a  Sctirvok  was  its  form  ;  the  latter  is  the  co-relative, 
or  rather  the  specification,  of  the  former.  But  we  have  already  seen 
that  this  fktirvw  is  intended  to  correspond  in  its  details  with  the  legal 

*  Godet,  u.  s,,  p+  VII. 

t  The  expression  for  **  to  the  end  "  would  be  pJxP*  tIXovz,  or  axpt  rftp*fe  Hub.  HL 
tJ,  14/ vi.  11  j  Rov.  ii.  t&  Compare  also  Luke  rviii.  5,  where  Alford  forcibly  translates 
"  for  ever.'*    In  Pa,  cii,  9,  iic  riXoc  is  parallel  to  lie  re*  aiWa. 

I  It  does  not  seam  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  well-vouchod-for  reading,  yivopsvow. 
In  no  case  do  the  words  mean  "  and  supper  being  ended  compare  r.  4,  wtitfe  our  Lord 
riflM  from  supper,  and  v.  12,  where  He  sits  down  again. 
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paschal  supper  of  the  earlier  Evangelists:  and  now,  looked  at  in  the 
light  we  speak  of — a  light  which  makes  the  whole  passage  intelligible 
— it  is  expressly  declared  by  St.  John  that  the  supper  and  the 
*<y*t7/  tov  ?racrx<*  are  one  and  the  same.  One  word,  vp6,  alone  remains 
to  bo  noticed.  It  means  iunnalitth'hf  before;  and  St.  John's  whole 
statement  is,  that  the  feast  of  the  Passover  had  come;  that  Jesus 
knew  thut  His  end  was  near;  that  He  continued  then  to  cherish 
towards  His  disciples  the  love  which  He  had  always  borne  them  ;  that 
it  was  His  design  to  afford  them  a  striking  manifestation  of  this  love  ; 
and  that  He  did  so  when  the  supper,  which  constituted  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  had  begun. 

John  xiii.  29.  It  is  thought  thai  this  passage  is  decisive.  Why 
buy  things  for  the  feast  if  it  was  already  going  on?  It  was  too  late 
to  do  so*  The  feast  must  still  have  been  before  them  for  the  following 
evening.  The  argument  is  specious,  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  it  has  no  solid  weight.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  things  might  be  needed  for  the 
feast  which  was  not  finished ;  and  that  the  disciples  might  well  think 
so  is  rendered  more  natural  by  the  fact  that  our  Lord's  words  to 
Judas  had  been,  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly."  In  the  second 
place,  the  mind  is  led  by  the  whole  narrative  to  the  thought  of  some- 
thing required  immediately,  for  present  use,  and  not  for  use  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards-  To  the  latter  the  "quickly  "  cannot 
well  apply,  and  that  especially  when  we  remember  that,  if  the 
paschal  meal  was  only  to  he  eaten  on  the  following  evening,  tin 
time  of  preparing  for  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  In  the  third  place,  if 
our  argument  in  regard  to  the  first  two  verses  of  the  chapter  is  well 
founded,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  <o/*n}  here 
is  the  same  as  the  <opn}  there. 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  John  xviii.  28,  we  pass  to  three  passages 
wltieh  may  he  taken  together. 

John  xix.  14,  31,  42.  Each  of  these  presents  for  explanation  the 
word  irapaaKtvq,  although  the  argument,  against  the  view  maintained 
in  this  paper  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the  first  of  them,  where  we 
read  §v  S<  irapao-Kcvr}  roil  itcut^o,  in  our  English  version,  "it  was  the 
preparation  of  the  Passover."  It  is  well  known  to  Biblical  students 
that  it  has  been  often  proposed,  instead  of  rendering  the  word  before 
us  "the  preparation,"  to  consider  it  aa  the  technical  term  for  u  Friday." 
Such  we  conceive  to  be  its  true  and  proper  meaning,  although  the 
proof  hitherto  offered  upon  the  point  has  not  been  so  ample  and 
satisfactory  as  might  be  wished.  The  following  considerations  are 
submitted  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 
(1.)  As  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  John  xix.  31,  there  can  be  no  doubt- 
It  is  evidently  employed  there  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
passage  ought  to  be  translated,  "  The  Jews,  therefore,  beiKiuse  it 
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was  Friday,  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the 
Sabbath  day,"  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  relation  of  the  day 
to  the  Sabbath  immediately  following  is  equally  brought  out  by  the 
usual  translation,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  understood  by  "the  prepara- 
tion" the  day  before  the  Sabbath.  But  (2.)  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  article  before  the  word.  Had  we  read  tJ  vapacrK.  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  say  that  the  rendering  "  the  preparation  "  was 
inadmissible ;  but  the  absence  of  the  article  is  a  clear  proof  that  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  it  was 
now  regarded  simply  as  the  technical  name  for  that  day  of  the  week 
to  which  it  had  been  unquestionably  first  applied  in  the  thought  of 
the  purpose  to  which  the  latter  part  of  the  day  was  devoted.  Thu< 
purpose  it  would  still  suggest  when  its  meaning  teas  thought  of  but 
the  first  impression  awakened  by  its  use  was  only  that  of  the  day 
itself  in  its  place  among  the  other  clays  of  the  week.  Without  the 
article  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  mean  "the  preparation."  (3,)  Even 
where  the  article  does  occur,  as  in  John  xix.  42,  &a  rrjv  irapatrKcvrp 
iw  'Iw&uW,  the  rendering  u  the  preparation,"  though  admissible, 
is  not  so  good  as  the  rendering  "  the  Friday."  The  former  is  out  el 
keeping  with  the  supposed  analogical  phrase,  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  say  more  immediately,  w*fw*m^  T<»'  foftUarou,  o&ftfbnm  being  here 
the  object  of  the  preparation,  that  for  which  preparation  is  made ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  expression,  'Iou&uW  must  be  the  subject  of  the 
preparation,  those  by  whom  preparation  is  made.  The  meaning, 
therefore,  which  we  would  assign  to  it  in  this  passage,  "There  laid 
they  Jesus,  therefore,  because  of  the  Friday  of  the  Jews,"  i.e.,  because 
it  was  the  Jewish  Friday,  is  obviously  the  most  fitting,*  (4.)  Before 
considering  the  word  in  John  xix.  14,  let  us  take  the  other  New 
Testament  passages  in  which  it  is  found,  Matt,  xxvii.  62,  Mark  xv. 
42,  Luke  xxiii.  54.  In  all  of  these  it  is  undeniable  that  the  word 
refers  to  the  day  before  the  Sabbath.  It  is,  indeed,  expressly 
declared  in  that  from  St.  Mark  that  it  is  the  same  as  <r/>ooYi/?/?aTov, 
while  both  there,  and  in  that  from  St.  Luke,  there  is  again  an 
absence  of  the  article,  so  that  these  two  passages  ought  to  lie 
rendered,  "And  now,  when  the  even  was  come,  because  it  was 
Friday,"  "And  that  day  was  Friday,  and  the  Sabbath  drew  on." 
In  St.  Matthew,  where  we  find  the  article,  the  meaning  is,  "  Now 
the  next  day  which  followed  the  Friday."  All  three  passages  clearly 
indicate  that  the  writers  had  no  thought  of  "preparation"  for  the 

*  Dean  Alforil,  on  John  xix.  42,  objects  that  tropattKtvrf  cannot  mean  "the  mere  day 
of  the  week  so  called,  which,  as  it  was  by  the  Christians  also  in  the  Apostle*  time  named 
Trapafficivr/,  would  not  be  qualified  by  t&v  'JavS,"  Wo  reply,  the  qualification  was  needed. 
It  was  not  the  simple  circumstance  that  the  day  was  the  Christian  wapaaxtuii  that  made 
the  quick  burial  necessary,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Jewish  irapaaKwn,  the  day  before 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Without  the  affix,  a  Christian  reader  of  the  Apostle's  day,  un- 
acquainted with  Jewish 'customs,  might  not  hare  fully  understood  the  narrative. 
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Sabbath  in  their  minds.  Thoy  deal  with  the  day  before  them  simply 
as  it  occupied  its  own  peculiar  position  in  the  week,  (5.)  To  these 
considerations,  drawn  from  the  use  of  irapa<r*ev»}  in  the  New  Testament, 
has  to  be  added  the  fact  that  in  a  list  of  the  days  of  the  week  quoted 
by  Wetstoio  (on  Matt,  xxvii.  62)  from  Bereshith  R.  xi.  9,  they  are 
given  as  prima  Jtfihdomadis,  secttmfa,  forth ,  qnnrttiy  quinta,  para*cene% 
mbbatttm. 

(6.)  Nothing,  however,  affords  stronger  evidence  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  7rap<wKtvii  than  the  wide  and  early  consent  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  designate  Friday  by  that  name.  Of  this  consent  we  hare 
the  most  indubitable  traces,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East.  In 
Tertullian  (de  Jejun.,  c.  14),  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom-  rii. 
S  75),  in  I  he  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  in  the  Pseudo- Ignatius 
(in  Suicer  s.  v.  vrftrrcta) — in  all  parts  of  the  Church  in  short — wa/xMrxonj 
is  the  term  for  Friday,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  aapfiarw  in  the 
term  for  Saturday,  Nothing  can  explain  this  except  the  existence  of 
the  Jewish  practice,  and  its  passing  over  into  the  Christian  Church. 
That  Church  had  no  "  preparation  "  of  her  own,  and  could  therefor© 
associate  no  idea  of  11  preparation  "  with  the  word  in  question.  She 
might  have  u»ed,  perhaps,  the  old  Ides  and  Calends,  but  she  never 
seems  to  have  done  so.  Or  she  might  have  adopted  the  Die*  Sofa, 
Dit's  LunWf  JJtrx  Mvrcuriif  &c. ;  but  to  that  she  hud  a  natural  aversion. 
She  turned,  therefore,  to  the  Jewish  usage,  and  adopted  it;  and 
that,  in  doing  so,  she  should  have  designated  her  Friday  by  Trap  (ifFx  cwp, 
a  word  which,  in  its  original  sense,  must  have  been  to  her  totally 
destitute  of  meaning,  is  an  incontestable  proof  that,  at  the  time  she 
did  so,  that  sense  had  faded  from  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  that, 
without  any  reference  to  it,  the  word  was  employed  tihohtelt/  as  the 
name  for  a  particular  day. 

What  has  been  said  might  be  enough  to  establish  the  point  under 
discussion.  But  if  we  now  tutn  to  John  xix,  14,  the  argument  is 
rendered  much  stronger  by  the  special  form  of  the  expression  there,  hi 
-n-apao-Ktw)  tov  iracr^a.  Do  these  words  mean  "  the  preparation  of,  or  for, 
the  Passover  ?  "  (I,)  Let  it  be  observed  that  there  is  no  article  in 
the  phrase,  again  leading  to  the  belief  that  trapaaKtvy  must  be  used  in 
a  technical  sense.  (2.)  Allowing  that  there  was  such  a  period  known 
as  the  7m/ja<7*ev77  tov  Tj-arr^a,  in  the  sense  of  preparation  for  the  Passover, 
we  should  have  here  a  departure  from  New  Testament  usage,  in 
which  irupa&titvij  has  always  reference  to  the  Sabbath.  It  might, 
perhaps,  bo  also  otherwise  used ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  explain  why  St.  John  should  thus  depart  from  his  own 
use  of  the  word  in  the  two  other  verses  of  this  very  chapter  where 
it  occurs.  (3.)  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  show  that  there  was  a 
period  known  as  the  napao-Kcrni  tov  irat^a,  in  the  sense  of  which  we  speak. 
We  know  that  the  Jews  did  prepare  for  that  festival,  but  evidence  has 
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not  been  produced  that  they  were  wont  to  designate  the  time  of  prepara- 
lion  in  this  manner.  (4.)  And  chiefly,  may  it  not  be  said  that  such 
:t  phrase  as  TrapufTKcr^  tov  T7iLG"^aT  hi  the  sense  under  consideration,  is 
without  analogy  ?  It  seems  to  be  generally  imagined  that  there 
was  a  phrase  in  use  TrapavKtvy  tov  <7a/fy3arov,  and  that  to  this  phrase 
1he  one  before  us  corresponds.  But  no  such  phrase  occurs  in  the  Netc 
Testament ;  nor,  although  it  would  bo  presumptuous  to  deny  that 
it  may  exist,  have  we  met  with  any  example  of  it  elsewhere.  We  meet 
with  TrapafTKtW)  by  itself;  we  meet  with  Trapavtuvr}  iw  *Iov&uu>v  ;  but, 
irnpcuTKCvT}  tov  tra/fy?uTot',  often  as  we  find  it  in  the  works  of  com  men  ta- 
tators  on  the  New  Testament,  appears  to  have  had  no  existence  in  the 
Greek  tongue  as  spoken  in  the  days  of  Christ.  Kay,  further,  may 
we  not  infer  from  the  language  of  the  Imperial  decree,  quoted  in 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  6,  %2,  that  the  form  of  the  phrase  was  different  ? 
We  read  there  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  exempted  from  goiug  before 
a  judge,  iv  crdfiflamv,  */  tj)  irpo  ravrrji  Trapa^-jccrr},  axo  iupas  crvunys,  so 

that  the  proper  and  grammatical  expression  would  seem  to  have 
been,  not  Taftaa-Kcwi  t.  mtflfi*Tav%  but  wop,  rrpo  t*  o-.  If,  therefore,  this 
often-quoted  phrase  did  not  exist — and  its  supposed  existence  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  hasty  conclusion  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  TrapavKtw?  was  the  day  on  which  preparation  for 
the  Sabbath  fell — the  very  analogy  from  which  to  form  Trap.  t.  tt.,  in  the 
sense  of  preparation  for  the  Passover,  is  wanting.  We  urge,  then, 
that  rrap,  r.  tt.  does  not  and  cannot  mean  "  the  preparation  of  the 
Passover/1  HapcwmviJ  moans  "Fiiday";  and  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  whole  phrase  of  Juliu  xix.  14,  "  Friday  of  the  Passover/'  "A 
Passover  Friday;"  u  Friday  to  which  the  Passover  belonged," 

It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  this  view  that,  if  we  adopt  it,  we 
have  at  once  an  answer  to  the  question  by  which  commentators  have 
been  so  much  perplexed,  Why  docs  St.  John  employ  such  a  de- 
signation for  the  day  of  which  he  is  speaking  ?  He  does  so,  first, 
because,  after  his  usual  manner,  he  would  give  a  distinct  note  of 
timo  (compare  the  clause  immediately  following)  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  he  wishes  to  keep  up  the  connection  with  what  he  had  said 
before,  to  trace  the  close  succession  of  events. 

Thus  interpreted,  the  words  of  John  xix.  14  are  not  only  not 
inconsistent,  arc  not  only  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  with  the 
narrative  of  the  Synoptists,  but  they  expre&tft/  exclude  any  other 
supposition.  The  Passover  spoken  of  is  distinctly  associated  with  the 
Friday ;  while,  on  the  view  taken  by  our  opponents,  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  that  day,  but  belongs  to  the  first  evening  hours 
of  Sabbath  or  Saturday.  St,  John  is  simply,  as  is  usual  with  him, 
more  definite  as  to  the  point  of  time  than  his  predecessors  are.  He 
tells  us  that  the  events  of  which  ho  is  speaking  took  place  on  "  Friday 
of  the  Passover,"  and  these  words  clearly  imply,  not  that  the  paschal 
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feast  was  to  come,  but  that  it  tras  already  pant,  having  been  celebrated 
on  the  opening  of  Friday,  our  Thursday  evening.* 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  our  only  remaining  passage,  John  xviii. 
%2S  :  "  Then  led  they  Jeans  .  .  .  .  and  they  themselves  went  not  into 
the  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled;  but  that  they  might 
rut  the  Passover."  The  reference  is,  unquestionably,  to  the  Jews 
themselves  who  were  now  prosecuting  Jesus,  and  not  merely  to  their 
servants  who  might  be  thought  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating 
the  Passover  at  a  later  hour  than  their  masters  (comp.  vv.  20 — 31) ; 
and  they  distinctly  convey  the  meaning  that  the  to  Traaxn  spoken  of 
had  not  yet  been  eaten.  The  inference,  therefore,  seems  inevitable 
that  St.  John  transfers  the  eating  of  this  Passover  to  the  evening  of 
the  day  upon  which  the  transactions  thus  related  took  place ;  while, 
according  to  the  other  Evangelists,  the  eating  was  already  past. 
Must  we  at  length,  therefore,  allow  that  here  at  least  the  chronology 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  differs  from  that  of  the  other  three  Gospels? 
or  must  wc  adopt  the  usual  explanation  resorted  to  by  those  who 
will  not  concede  this,  that  to  Tra^a,  in  tho  passage  before  us,  is  to  l>e 
understood  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  of  the  proper  paschal  meal — 
that  it  includes  not  only  that  meal  but  the  Chaffigah,  or  all  the  sacred 
meals  which  were  eaten  during  the  paschal  season  P  So  often  is  this 
last  view  taken  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  test  it.  If  it  stand 
the  test,  well ;  the  difficulty  is  cleared  away.  If  it  do  not,  it  were 
better  at  once  to  abandon  it,  and  to  confess,  unless  a  more  satisfactory 
one  can  be  suggested,  either  that  there  is  mistake  on  the  part  of  one 
or  other  of  our  authorities,  or  that  the  difficulty  is  as  yet  insoluble, 

The  argument  is,  that,  although  to  -rao^a  denotes,  in  its  strictest 
sense,  only  the  paschal  supper,  it  had  come  to  have  a  meaning  much 
more  enlarged,  and  to  signify  either  the  whole  feast  of  seven  days 
which  was  celebrated  at  this  time,  or  11  the  sacrifices  and  the  food 
customary  at  this  feast/'  "  It  is  well  known,"  it  is  said,  "that  the 
whole  period  of  the  feast,  especially  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  was  also 
called  after  the  one  conspicuous  day,  *  the  Passover/  And  so,  too, 
the  legal  sacrifices  and  food  proper  to  the  whole  feast  received  the 
same  name.    <frayw  to  ira<rx<i,  in  this  sense,  is  therefore  synonymous 

•  The  conclusion  thus  oomo  to  will  bo  still  further  confirmed  if  we  can  establish,  as 
trust  lo  bo  able  to  do  in  another  paper,  that  the  thought  of  the  Passover  (in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  torm)  was  not  associated  only  with  a  few  hours  of  night,  bnt  with 
*  whole  day  of  21  hours,  reaching  from  evening  to  evening.  It  may  bo  added  that 
Taylcr,  in  tho  work  formerly  referred  to  (p.  132),  seta  himself  to  prove  that  paratctn* 
simply  denoted  in  tho  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the  Jews  the  day  before  an  ordinary  Sabbath. 
Ho  thus,  however,  lends  his  aid  to  the  overthrow  of  the  general  conclusion  which  that 
work  i  ■  intended  to  establish. 

liodet,  ut  supra  p.  019,  thinks  that  had  St.  John  employed  the  word  7rapn<rcn>i  in  so 
special  a  sense  as  that  of  Friday,  he  would  have  explained  it  for  his  Christian  readers. 
Has  Godot  forgotten,  what  Alford  has  noticed  in  the  note  formerly  re  ferred  to,  that 
irnpnttKtvTj  wa*  the  Chrinttftn  name  for  Friday  ? 
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with  the  celebration  of  the  paschal  season,  by  a  participation  in  the 
particular  food  (t*  afiyia)  and  meals  appointed  by  the  law."*  Now 
it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful  whether  there  is  one  single 
passage,  either  in  St,  John's  Gospel  or  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, where  the  words  t6  jrarrxa  be  taken  to  mean  "  the  whole 
period  of  the  feast."  Of  the  nine  passages,  in  addition  to  that  now 
before  us,  in  which  they  occur  in  St.  John,  there  is  but  one,  ii.  23, 
where  this  sense  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  required,  is  $k  *p 
Jy  'Upo&okvfJLQis  cv  Tui  ird<rxat  iv  ry  capri},  ttqXKoX  «rtoTeiwav,  k.t.A.  But 
Tiwxa  and  eopTjJ  are  not  here  synonymous,  and  the  clause  iv  rjj  lopr^ 
is  either  to  be  connected  with  f7r«rrnJow,  while  hf  to>  a-ao^a  goes  with 
;  or,  what  is  probably  better,  the  words  &  rjj  toprp  denote  some- 
tliing  over  and  above  the  trao-^a— the  feast  that  followed  it.  This  is 
the  invariable  New  Testament  usage.    In  Mark  xiv.  1,  we  read, 

Tfv  6c  to  xoer^a  kol  rat  afcvpa  fitra  Suo  rjfxtpas,  where  the  proper  paschal 

supper  and  the  following  feast  are  at  least  so  distinguished  from  one 
another  that  the  term  for  the  former  does  not  include  the  latter. 
Luke  xxii.  1,  again,  vyyifr  81  ij  iofrrij  w  a£u/iw  t;  key 0/10^7  irdo-^a,  does 
not  mean  that  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  called  the  Passover, 
but  either  that  within  the  period  known  as  the  ra  ofv/ui  the  feast 
known  as  the  Passover  fell,  or  that  that  feast  of  unleavened  bread 
which  is  called  the  Passover  was  at  hand.  Nor  does  even  Luke 
ii*  43,  necessitate  any  other  conclusion ;  for,  unless  the  averment  can 
be  otherwise  proved,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  ijftcpat  there 
referred  to  are  not  part  of  the  Trdoya,  but  simply  connected  with  it. 
The  Old  Testament  passages,  Deut.  xvi.  1 — 3,  and  2  Chron.  xxxv\ 
<! — 13,  are  not  more  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  supposed  usage  than 
those  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  New  Testament.  It  has  been 
elear!y[shown  by  Luc-kef  that  a  distinction  is  drawn  in  these  passages 
between  "  the  Passover"  in  the  singular,  and  paschal  offerings  in 
the  plural ;  to  which  we  add  that  the  of  Deut,  xvi.  3,  upon  which 
Tholuck  mainly  places  his  dependence,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX. 
*V  avrov,  and  by  De  Wette,  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  dahct,  both 
renderings  which  are  perfectly  legitimate,  if  not  even  better  than 
our  English  version's  "therewith,"  and  not  making  it  necessary  to 
think  that  the  "  Passover"  was  to  be  eaten  seven  days.  Later  eccle- 
siastical usage,  too,  is  in  favour  of  the  special  meaning  of  maya 
which  we  advocate.  Tho.se  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
Suicer'a  article  upon  the  word  will  see  that,  in  the  numerous  pan- 
sages  quoted  by  him  from  the  early  Fathers,  irdoya  is  always  spoken 
of  with  reference  to  ft  single  day,  while  the  prolonged  feast  is  described 

US  the  rracr^aAiot  y/ieptu,  or  the  rjptptu  rrj?  mur\akta^ 

*  Wieseler,  Synopsis,  Clark's  Translation,  pp.  340,  350.     Wieseler  is  the  oWeat 
exponent  of  this  widely-received  view,  and  therefore  we  ntfer  to  him  alom.-* 
t  Comment.  Joh.  xviii.  28. 
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Although,  however,  ihv  image  of  the  word  irw^i  were  different 
from  what  it  is,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  not  with  that  word  tdone 
tlxat  we  have  here  to  do.  It  id  with  the  phrase  ^ayuv  to  irturx* ;  and 
no  passage  has  ever  yet  been  produced  where  that  phrase  is  employed 
ill  any  other  sense  than  that  of  eating  the  proper  paschal  meal.  It 
would  be  an  abandoning  of  all  secure  principles  of  interpretation, 
were  we,  for  the  sake  of  meeting  a  difficulty,  to  impose  upon  the 
words  a  sense  not  only  without  example,  but  at  direct  variance  with 
their  use  wherever  met  with  elsewhere.  Few  things  seem  more 
certain  than  that  we  mast  understand  them  in  their  general  and 
proper  acceptation  of  eating  the  paschal  supper  or  the  paschal  lamb. 
But  if  so,  it  may  be  said  that  the  paschal  supper  must  have  been  still 
to  come  the  following  evening.  We  answer — not  the  following 
evening,  but  then,  at  that  eery  time,  they  had  to  eat  either  their 
paschal  meal,  or  the  yet  unconsumed  remains  of  their  paschal  lamb.* 

Let  our  readers  (1.)  recall  to  roiud  our  analysis  of  the  other  texts 
iu  St.  John  bearing  upon  this  point.  Their  mean  tug  was  tolerably 
iertain  ;  and,  so  i'ur,  tliero  \>  u  presumption  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  the  same  meaning  must  be  capable  of  application  here.  (2.) 
The  words,  11  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment -hall  lest 
they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover,"  have 
to  be  particularly  noted.  Those  who  plead,  with  us,  that  the  supper 
had  taken  place  on  the  previous  evening,  generally  argue  that  this 
fear  would  have  been  groundless,  if  they  had  to  look  forward  to 
eating  on  the  evening  following,  inasmuch  as  the  defilement  spoken 
uf  could  be  got  rid  of  by  ablution  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Maimonideu 
is  then  quoted  as  their  authority  for  saying  so.  Their  opponents 
urge  that  the  authority  of  Maimonides  is  not  to  be  depended  on  for 
the  customs  of  our  Saviour's  time.  It  is  unnecessary  to  raise  thin 
question ;  although,  if  it  is  to  be  raised,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  our  only  authority  upon  the  point  should  not  be  trusted ; 
and  in  that  case  the  argument  will  unquestionably  hold  good  that 
the  J ews  had  no  cause  to  fear  a  defilement  which,  would  cease  before 
the  hour  for  celebrating  tlu  Passover  arrived.    It  is  unnecessary, 

•  The  writer  desires  hero  to  acknowledge  lus  obligations  to  Professor  Dornor,  of  Berlin » 
to  whom  he  owes  the  suggestion  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  pumgo*  TV. 
Fair  bairn,  in  a  very  inhi  imh'ug  f\u\  i  in  his  "  Hermen  eutical  Manual,"  come*  to  a  rmry 
similar  conclusion*  Ilia  idea  is  that  the  few  "mora  resolute  aod  daring  member*  of  the 
ganbedrim1'  who  combined  with  Judas  were  roused  to  unexpected  action  by  hie  sudden 
Ltonm.-tr  '••  t)i  m  to  do  Um  WOrlc,  find  lint  ill-  y  v,  n-  I  d  t«i  '*  postpone  their  pui-iiei • 
nation  of  the  feast  till  they  had  got  through  with  their  urgent  buem  *  "  j> .340).  Th<« 
only  objection  to  this  tiow  is,  that  there  is  no  indication  in  St,  John  narrative  I  hut  th*» 
eating  referred  to  in  xviii.  28  was,  in  the  least  degree,  unnatural  or  out  of  place  It  ia 
so  calmly  spoken  of  as  to  lead  us  to  think  that  i  t  must  have  been  quite  an  ordinary  erect- 
Dr.  Fnii  bairn  does  not  present  the  alternative  of  supposing  1  lint  the  r&  mjttxa  mentioned 
may  bavo  boon  the  as-yet-unconsumcd  remnants  of  the  lamb.  We  hope  to  show  Ln  u 
second  paper  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  destroy  those  before  the  morning  of  the  1 0th. 
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however,  as  we  have  said,  to  raise  this  question  at  all.  The  fear  of 
defilement  was  a  fear  pertaining  to  that  moment.  The  defilement 
itself  would  have  interfered  with  what  they  were  then  desirous  to 
do ;  and  it  could  have  been  at  once  removed  by  ablution.  The  lan- 
guage of  Mark  viL  4  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  upon  this  point. 
The  " market-place"  is  there  spoken  of  because  defilement  was  con- 
tracted in  it  through  mixing  with  its  miscellaneous  crowd  ;  *  and  we 
see,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  that  passage,  that  such  defilement  could 
be  cleansed  away  by  ablution  at  the  moment  of  return  home.  It  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  defilement  referred  to  here  could  have 
been  as  easily  and  as  speedily  removed ;  but  the  necessity  for  such 
ablution  the  Jews  would,  in  the  circumstances,  naturally  wish  to 
avoid.  (3.)  It  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  thought  of  the  following 
evening  that  defilement  was  now  feared ;  it  was  defilement  in  the 
thought  of  what  was  before  them  for  the  day  then  passing ;  and  the 
true  explanation  of  the  word*  under  discussion  is  to  be  found  in  this 
— that  these  Jews  had  not  yet  eaten,  or  had  not  yet  finished  eating, 
their  paschal  lamb.  The  supper  had  begun  in  Jerusalem,  but  it  was 
not  yet  concluded.  In  many  houses  of  the  city  it  had  probably  taken 
place ;  in  many  others  it  was  taking  place  at  that  very  moment ;  and 
.  the  accusers  of  our  Lord  had  either  not  yet  been  able  to  sit  down  to 
their  meal,  or  they  had  been  suddenly  roused  from  it  before  it  was 
duly  closed  ;  or  the  tehoie  lamhf  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  finis!) 
at  one  sitting,  had  not  been  consumed. 

Let  us  notice  the  facts  :  "  It  was  early/*  &  Trporf,  says  St.  John. 
irp<oi  was  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  from  three  to  six  o'clock  of  our 
morning  (comp.  Mark  xiii,  35).  It  may  at  present  have  been  nearer 
the  latter  than  the  former  hour,  although  there  is  nothing  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  must  have  been  so  (comp.  especially  John  xx.  1,  jrpurf, 
™>r4u*  *ti  ov<rw).  The  Roman  rule,  that  a  judgment  given  before 
six  a-m.  was  not  valid,  might  easily,  at  a  time  of  such  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, have  been  set  aside.  Let  us  admit,  however,  that  the  hour 
may  have  been  about  six  a.m.,  and  is  there  anything  improbable  in 
the  supposition  that  in  many  a  family  of  Jerusalem  the  paschal 
supper  may  not  yet  have  been  completed  P  The  hour  at  which  the 
paschal  lamb  was  to  be  slain  was  *  between  the  evenings,"  or,  as  it 
is  explained  in  Dout.  xvi.  <?,  ltiit  the  ^oing-  tlowu  of  tin-  sun."  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  later  practice  of  Israel,  this  time  was  generally 
understood  to  mean  after  three  o'clock  of  the  preceding  afternoon,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  was  not  the  prescription  of  the  law ; 
and  there  can  bo  aa  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  mere  necessity  of  the 
case,  the  impossibility  of  slaying  so  many  lambs  at  **  the  holy  place  rl 
within  the  short  space  of  time  spoken  of  in  the  law,  that  led  to  an 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  extended  it.    But  if  the 

*  See  Meyer,  in  loc. 
K  K  2 
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pressure  of  the  multitudes,  which — although  we  decline  to  accept  the 
statements  of  Josephus  in  all  their  extent — was  certainly  very  great, 
thus  compelled  an  extension  of  the  period  backward,  it  is  at  least 
in  the  highest  degree  likely  that  there  would  also  be  an  extension  of 
the  period  forward .  Two  or  three  hours,  reckoning  from  three  p.m., 
would  certainly  imt  suthYe  for  the  killing  of  all  the  lambs  ;  and  then, 
after  being  killed,  they  had  to  be  roasted  ;  so  that  we  make  only  a 
supposition  of  the  most  natural  kind,  when  we  imagine  that,  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord,  when  such  multitudes  came  up  to  the  feast,  the 
eating  of  the  Inmb  must  have  extended  through  the  whole  night,  and 
up  to  the  very  latest  hour  of  the  following  morning.  Even  the  rule  of 
eating  before  morning  might,  like  so  many  others,  have  had  to  give 
way  under  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb  might  frequently  extend  into  the 
following  day.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  however,  to  resort  to 
such  a  supposition  in  the  case  before  us.  From  John  xiii.  30,  we 
learn  that  when  Judas  left  the  supper-table  w  it  was  night."  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  it  must  have  been  about  midnight  when  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  went  over  the  brook  Kcdron  (John  xviii.  1); 
and  nothing  seems  more  natural  than  to  think  that  many  Jews  would 
be  engaged  with  their  paschal  meal  some  hours  longer,  because  they 
had  not  got  it  so  soon  begun.  Even  this  supposition,  however,  is  not 
absolutely  required,  for  it  waa  not  necessary  to  finish  the  eating  of 
the  paschal  lamb  at  one  sitting,  The  very  injunction  of  Eacod.  xii. 
10,  that  nothing  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  morning, 
clearly  proves  that  it  was  not ;  and  it  would  be  enough,  therefore,  to 
think  that,  in  the  present  instance,  some  of  the  lamb  still  remained 
and  had  still  to  be  eaten.* 

The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  words  under  consideration 
will  be  rendered  more  probable  if  for  the  reading  oAA*  IVa,  of  the 
T.  E.,  we  adopt  that  of  KABCA,  which  Lachmann  has  taken  into  hU 
text,  akka,  for  the  fjnavOwrw  and  the  tpayua-i  will  then  be  brought  into  a 
still  closer  connection  with  each  other.  Both  will  be  seen  to  belong  to 
thai  particular  tiau\  and  there  will  be  some  improbability  in  supposing 
that  the  latter  belongs  only  to  a  period  more  than  twelve  hours  later. 
We  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  this ;  but  we  ask  our  readers  to  dispel 
as  much  as  possible  from  their  minds  the  idea  drawn  from  other 
quartern  that  the  paschal  supper  had  not  yet  been  taken  part  in,  and 
then  to  read  these  words  with  the  amended  text.  We  imagine  thai 
they  will  hardly  be  able  to  resist  the  feeling  that  the  two  verba  refer 
to  the  hour  then  spoken  of  by  the  Evangelist,  and  that,  but  for  the 

*  Proceeding  upon  this  view,  wo  should  ho  dSspo*wl  to  translate  to  jraffya,  in  John 
J8,  **  thu  pasrh/il  lamb/*    Such  is  the  first  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  \  tout 
the  iul'phnn  ol'il  i-  n*  :  m-ce-soary  to  the  argument. 
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other  texts  which  have  already  been  explained,  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  anything  else. 

Two  remarks  more  may  be  made  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
said  5 — L  Dean  Alford  has  called  attention  to  the  important  fact 
that  some  of  the  disciples  must  have  gone  into  the  Prsetorium,  and 
have  heard  the  conversation  between  our  Lord  and  Pilate  (John  xviii, 
33 — 38),  and  that  they  would  thus,  equally  with  the  other  Jews, 
have  incurred  defilement  had  they  not  previously  eaten  their  Passover. 
Jt  It  would  appear,  too,"  adds  the  Dean,  M  from  Joseph  of  Arimatheu 
going  to  Pilttte  during  the  Trapao-Kanj  (Mark  xy.  4JJ)  that  he  also  had 
eaten  his  Passover."*  We  may  add  that  we  find  priests  and  scribes 
present  at  the  crucifixion  among  the  Roman  soldiers  with  no  fear  of 
pollution.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  have  been 
so.  In  the  meanwhile — -for  the  interval  in  which  our  Lord  was  sent 
to  Ilerod  would  give  them  time  enough — they,  too,  had  eaten  their 
Passover.  2.  Wieseler  finds,  in  the  words  of  St.  John  xii.  1  :  u  Six 
days  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover  Jesus  came  to  Bethany,"  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the  paschal  supper  fell  on  the 
Thursday,  wot  the  Friday,  evening.  The  purport  of  his  observations 
is,  that,  if  we  start  from  tho  supposition  that  the  feast  took  place  on 
the  Thursday  evening,  then  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  on  the  preceding 
Friday;  whereas,  if  we  suppose  that  the  feast  took  place  on  the 
Friday  evening,  then  the  sixth  day  before  that  would  be  the  Satur- 
day, the  Jewish  Sabbath,  But  this  would  have  been  a  broach  of  the 
Sabbath,  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Saviour 
would  be  guilty.  On  the  other  baud,  there  is  even  an  a  priori  pro- 
bability that  he  would  so  arrange  his  journey  as  to  arrive  at  its 
termination  before  the  Sabbath. f 

The  remarks  of  these  two  distinguished  critics— one  of  whom  gives 
up  the  subject  as  unsolved,  the  other  of  whom  takes  a  view  of  the  whole 
matter  entirely  different  from  that  advocated  in  this  paper — -may  help 
at  least  to  confirm  what  has  been  said,  and  to  bring  us  to  our  con- 
clusion that,  according  to  St.  John,  the  pnschal  feast  fell  on  the  same 
evening  as  that  on  which  it  is  placed  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Luke, 

Having  thus,  as  we  hope,  shown  that  the  alleged  discrepancy 
between  the  first  three  Gospels  ami  the  fourth  on  tho  point  before 
us  rests  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  passages,  especially  in  the 
latter  Gospel,  relating  to  the  subject,  the  chief  part  of  our  task  is 
done.  It  is  not,  however,  completed;  but  what  remains  must  be 
reserved  for  a  second  paper. 

"William  Mi  lug  an. 
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WE  do  not  propose  to  weary  our  readers  by  enlarging  upon  and 
reviewing  what  may  be  termed  the  sensational  and  transitory 
aspect  under  which  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  received 
an  universal,  though  a  hasty,  condemnation.  We  have  heard  enough 
and  to  spare  of  workhouse  horrors,  starvation  inquests,  and  all  the 
minor  details  of  London  poverty  with  which  the  British  public  was 
regaled  all  last  winter.  A  vulgar  familiarity  with  some  of  the  more 
prominent  features  of  pauperism  and  Poor-Law  mismanagement  has 
been  acquired  by  means  of  accounts  penned  by  enthusiasts  who  have, 
in  some  instances,  apparently  considered  that  the  cause  of  unadorned 
truth  should  stand  second  to,  what  they  believe  to  be,  that  of 
humanity  brought  forward  in  the  garb  of  a  well-adorned  tale.  Thus 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  great  deal  of  public  indignation  has  been 
aroused  against  the  Poor  Laws,  and  everybody  and  everything  in 
any  way  connected  with  them.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is 
abundant  cause  for  complaint,  nor  do  we  wish  to  disparage  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  come  forward 
to  expose  prevailing  abuses.  Fully  appreciating  the  difficulty  of 
attracting  public  attention  to  so  dry  a  subject,  we  cannot  help 
doubting  whether  the  cause  of  Poor-Law  Reform  is  likely  to  be 
advantaged  by  the  effect  the  various  disclosures  have  produced  upon 
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the  public  mind.  Large  economic  questions  can  hardly  be  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  by  the  verdict  of  excited  feelings,  too  often  the 
product  of  indolence  and  ignorance.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  that 
the  present  tide  of  unreasoning-  ire  will  ere  long  have  run  its  course, 
and  that  the  great  questions  connected  with  the  Poor  Laws  will  be* 
handed  over  again  to  the  hard-headed  economists  who  are  now  under 
the  cloud  of  public  disfavour.  In  the  full  belief  that  this  will  be  th<* 
case,  it  will  be  our  object  briefly  to  sketch  out  the  general  economic' 
principles  upon  which  the  Poor  Laws  should  bo,  and  are,  based,  drawing 
a  distinction  between  their  aim  and  that  of  voluntary  charity,  and 
then  we  propose  to  make  some  observations  on  a  few  matters  con- 
nected both  with  the  law  and  with  the  administration  of  the  law, 
with  respect  to  which  reform  appears  to  be  most  urgently  required. 

The  advisability  of  any  system  of  Poor  Laws  has  been  the  subjeel 
of  much  debate.  Interesting,  however,  as  might  be  the  discussion 
whether  or  no  the  State  ought  to  make  provision  for  her  destitute 
poor,  the  inquiry  would  be  attended  with  no  results  of  practical 
utility  at  the  present  day,  for  here  we  have  the  Poor  Laws  in 
operation,  and  their  existence  a  necessary  part  of  our  social  economy. 
It  is  needless  to  detail  the  historical  events  which  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Poor  Laws,  The  earlier  statutes,  framed  with  the 
view  of  checking  vagrancy,  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  enormotts 
increase  of  vagabondage  consequent  upon  a  series  of  internal 
and  external  wars,  and  upon  such  social  revolutions  as  the  abolition 
of  the  monasteries.  In  order  to  remedy  the  evils  then  prevalent, 
a  series  of  laws  were  enacted,  and  these  gradually  developed  the 
scheme  of  compulsory  relief  to  the  poor  which  we  call  the  Poor- 
Law  system.  Taking  a  general  and  broad  survey  of  this  legislation, 
it  appears  clear  that  the  Poor  Laws  are  not  the  result  of  a 
humane  desire  to  alleviate  the  miseries  which  are  incidental  to 
the  condition  of  poverty,  and  that  they  are  still  less  the  result 
of  the  reasonings  of  Political  Economy,  and  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Poor  Laws  are  merely  the  product  of  an 
opinion  that  to  make  provision  for  the  destitute  poor  of  this  country 
is  a  nccemty*  Whether  this  opinion  was  reasonably  founded  may 
be  matter  of  grave  doubt;  and  it  may  fairly  be  maintained  that  many 
of  the  statutes  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  and  Elizabeth 
bear  indications  of  being  founded  upon  a  state  of  social  inquietude 
approaching  to  panic  rather  than  upon  the  philosophic  deductions  of 
science.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  events  which  prompted 
this  legislation  only  hastened  a  consummation  which,  without  them, 
would  have  been  at  the  present  time  inevitable;  and  it  may  be 

*  The  Statute  13  Ettz.  directs  tho  overseers  in  term*  to  roi*o  "  competent  sums  of 
money  for  and  towards  the  nfctsstry  relief 11  of  the  poor. 
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matter  for  speculation  whether  advancing  civilization  might  not 
have  compelled  the  introduction  of  some  system  of  Poor  Laws. 

If,  then,  we  accept  the  proposition  that  the  origin  of  the  Poor  Laws 
is  sheer  necessity,  of  course  it  follows  that  the  objects  of  poverty 
to  be  provided  for,  and  the  quantum  of  provision  to  be  made,  will  be 
discovered  by  submitting  them  to  this  same  standard  of  necessity. 
In  other  words,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  actual  destitution 
presents  the  only  title  to  relief.  This  disposes  of  a  mass  of  twaddle 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  of  late  about  what  are  called 
"deserving  cases"  of  distress.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, 
the  State  "cannot  undertake  to  discriminate  between  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving  indigent.  It  owes  no  more  than  subsistence 
to  the  first,  and  can  give  no  less  to  the  last/'*  Now  it  results  from 
this  train  of  reasoning  that  no  one  can  be  a  proper  object  for  Poor- 
Law  relief  unless  he  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  unable  to  earn  hi* 
own  livelihood ;  or,  -to  use  the  expression  of  the  Poor- Law  Com- 
missioners, the  condition  of  the  pauper  must  be  on  the  whole  less 
"  eligible  f*  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer  before  he  becomes, 
and,  therefore,  &c  equally  after  he  becomes,  an  object  of  relief.  It 
also  follows  that  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  to  the  pauper  must 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  make 
provision  for  his  immediate  wants.  These  considerations  lead  us  to 
a  clear  conception  of  l he  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
Poor  Laws  are  based,  and  show  how  wide  is  the  difference  between 
their  aim  and  that  of  charity.  The  proper  province  of  charity  is  to 
seek  out  the  deserving  and  to  reject  the  dissolute.  Thfi  effort  of 
charity  is  to  elevate  the  individual  object  of  her  attentions  and  to  mala* 
his  position  as  "  eligible"  as  possibly  without  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  Thus  it  is  a  work  of 
charity  to  supply  a  poor  man  with  tools  and  machinery,  to  set  him 
up  in  his  trade  or  business,  to  advance  him  a  loan  of  money,  &C  ; 
but  these  projects  are  clearly  not  within  the  scope  and  intention/  of 
the  Poor  Laws.  To  put  the  distinction  more  tritely:  Poor  Laws 
exist  for  the  protection  of  society,  charity  operates  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual.  No  doubt  the  theoretical  distinctions  which  exist 
between  the  province  of  Charity  and  that  of  the  Poor  Laws  will  be 
found  very  difficult  of  application ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  distinctions  are  baaed; 
on  the  contrary,  being  our  only  guide,  we  must  do  our  best  to 
keep  these  principles  continually  in  view,  for  we  are  well  assured 
that  whenever  charity  does  the  work  of  the  Poor  Laws,  or  the  Poor 
Laws  tnat  of  charity,  the  results  are  equally  disastrous.  It  is  dWlltg 
to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  exact  limits  within  which  the  Poor 

•  "Element*  of  Political  KcoTiuniy,"  rol,  ii.  p.  54 L 
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Laws  should  operate  that  their  administration  has  always  presented 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  description.  The  struggle  has  continually 
been  between  the  two  extremes,  of  making  these  laws  the  channel 
for  ft  wholesale  distribution  of  alms  amongst  the  poor,  or  the  means 
of  attempting  to  choke  down  pauperism  by  a  wholesale  denial  of 
necessary  relief  History  supplies  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Laws  upon  either  principle.  It  would  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  describe  the  various  regimes  which 
have  been  in  operation  at  diiferent  periods.  The  treatment  of  the 
vagrant  poor  supplies  an  instance  of  the  great  diversity  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  adopted.  The  vagrant  has  been  alter- 
nately flogged  and  fed.  It  would  seem  as  though  society  had  never 
made  up  her  mind  whether  it  were  best  to  hang  the  mendicant  or 
invite  him  to  dinner.  At  the  present  day  we  have,  oddly  enough, 
the  relics  of  both  systems  simultaneously  at  work  in  the  law,  which, 
for  precisely  similar  acts,  in  one  easo  provides  the  individual  with 
board  and  lodging  in  the  casual  ward,  in  another  consigns  him  to 
the  lock-up.  The  most  instructive  lesson  of  history  is  that  to  be 
derived  from  this  century's  experience.  The  story  of  the  system 
Of  relief  in  operation  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  has  been 
often  told,  though,  we  fear,  too  often  forgotten.  There  was  no 
"  workhouse  system  "  then  in  operation,  the  use  of  the  poor-houses 
of  those  days  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  There 
was  a  wholesale  distribution  of  out-door  relief.  Intended  at  first 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  disabled  and  the  infirm,  the  relief  thus 
granted  out  of  the  parish  rates  became  ultimately  used  as  a  means 
for  supplementing  inadequate  wages,  thus  throwing  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  payment  for  labour  upon  other  classes  than  those  by 
whom  the  labourer  was  employed.  Perfectly  able-bodied  labourers, 
well  capable  of  earning  their  own  livelihood,  had  their  rent  paid  by 
parish  overseers,  and  were  supplied  with  " bread  money"  for  their 
families  as  a  matter  of  course.  These  proceedings  had  the  effect 
which  might  have  been  easily  anticipated,  viz.,  to  reduce  the  scale 
of  wages.  Allowances  wrere  then  given  in  aid  of  wages,  and  a 
gigantic  system  of  fraud  and  corruption  sprang  up,  under  which 
the  independent  labourer  actually  stood  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  pauper,  the  farmers  refusing  to  employ  those  whom 
they  were  not  compellable  by  law  to  support. 

The  chit^f  results  of  this  system  wi  re  the  inducing  of  a  well-nigh 
universal  pauperism  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  who  became  idle 
and  dissolute  in  the  extreme.  Incendiarism  and  riot  appear  tolmve 
followed  in  the  train  of  idleness.  In  the  year  1832,  during  "  a 
period  of  great  prosperity,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,*  "we  find 
♦  Eticy,  Brit.,  title—**  Poor  LawB." 
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that  portion  of  England  in  which  the  Poor  Laws  had  had 
greatest  operation,  and  in  which  by  much  the  larger  expenditure 
poor  rates  had  been  made,  the  scene  of  daily  riot  and  nightly  incc 
diarisnL"    Meanwhile,  the  rate*  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  land,  tha 
in  the  year  1832  many  thousands  of  acres  had  been  thrown  dfct 
cultivation-    An  instance  of  the  state  of  things  then  prevalent 
given  by  the  case  of  a  parish  in  Leicestershire,  where  the  rates 
risen  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  "  a  general  opinion  that  t 
day  was  not  distant  when  rent  must  cease  altogether,  and  that  tl 
(then)  present  system  must  insure,  and  that  very  shortly,  the  tol 
ruin  of  every  individual  of  property  in  the  parish."*    To  destroy  tit 
system  very  strong  measures  were  needed.    The  measures  actual! 
adopted  by  the  legislature,  as  contained  in  the  Bill  of  1834,  are 
in  force.    So  far  as  the  destruction  of  the  former  system  is  concern* 
the  amended  Poor  Law  has  certainly  proved  a  success ;  but,  unf< 
t  imately,  the  general  good  effects  of  the  law  have  been  considerab 
neutralized  by  tho  want  of  intelligence  in  its  administration.  Ignon 
administrators  have  taken  refuge  behind  the  curtain  of  the  la^ 
imperfections,  and  have  built  up  a  sort  of  system  of  their  own,  whi 
has  but  little  connection  with  the  enactments  of  the  law,  and  s 
less  with  its  intention.    Thus  it  is  that,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  \ 
poor  is  concerned,  we  have,  as  usual,  jumped  from  one  extreme 
the  other ;  and  the  repressive  system  now  in  operation  is  almost 
bad  as  the  lax  corruption  of  former  days.    Ill-judged  parsimony  has 
taken  the  place  of  ill-judged  prodigality,  and  has  produced  ye; 
similar  results.    The  difficulty  of  procuring  enlightened  and 
scientious  administrators  of  the  law  has  always  been  the  chief  ca 
of  the  unsatisfactory  residts  which  have  been  obtained.    The  nex 
difficulty  has  been  the  right  definition  of  the  word  necessity  in  i 
connection  given  above.    What  is  necessary  for  the  pauper  ?  An 
boarded  floors  necessary  in  workhouse  nurseries  ?    "  Of  course  th< 
are,"  shriek  the  humane  reformers  of  the  day.    "  No  they  are  not 
the  poor  don't  have  them  in  their  own  cottages/'  is  the  answer 
their  opponents.    Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  such  poin 
we  must  be  allowed  to  observe  that  ratepayers  may  consider  as  neces 
sary  things  that  the  independent  poor  apparently  deem  unnecessary 
No  one  would  think,  for  instance,  of  asserting  that  because  the  poo 
neglect  the  means  provided  for  the  education  of  their  children  there 
fore  it  is  unnecessary  to  educate  pauper  children.  The  great  difficult 
is  to  strike  the  just  equilibrium  between  what  the  poor  care  to  provii 
for  themselves,  and  what  theorists  maintain  to  be  essential  for  th< 
In  this  respect,  as  indeed  in  most  others,  the  administration  of  out 
door  relief  is  surrounded  with  the  most  formidable  perplexities ;  an< 
*  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioner*. 
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consequently,  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  greatest  anomalies.  The 
guardians  of  many  of  the  East-end  unions  are  apparently  of  opinion 
that  relief  amounting  to  less  tbun  five  shillings  per  week  is  sufficient 
for  sick  men  with  destitute  families  dependent  on  them ;  while  in 
other  unions  in  this  same  metropolis  more  than  double  that  amount 
of  relief  is  considered  to  be  necessary.  The  calculations  upon  which 
we  must  presume  that  these  measures  are  based  cannot  both  of  them 
be  right ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  incalculable  harm  is  being  done  by 
the  adoption  of  whichever  these  two  scales  of  relief  is  faulty*  Take 
again  the  case  of  the  pauper  widows.  In  Whitechapel  a  pauper 
widow,  with  a  family  dependent  on  her,  receives  a  weekly  allowance 
of  one  loaf  of  bread  and  sixpence  lor  each  child.  If  she  be  able  to 
earn  sufficient  wages  by  her  own  exertions  to  enable  her,  with  the 
help  of  this  relief,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  her  children,  well  and 
good,  the  necessity  is  provided  for ;  but  if  not  (and  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  the  theory  of  the  law  is  that  she  does  not  earn 
regular  wages),  the  guardians  are  helping  to  bring  up  whole  families, 
each  and  all  of  the  members  of  which,  unfed,  unclothed,  and  un- 
educated, can  belong  to  none  other  than  the  pauper  class,  and  must 
be  all  their  lives  an  incessant  burden  upon  the  rates.  The  i^vui 
question  to  be  determined  as  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  out- 
door paupers  is,  is  it  necessary  to  educate  these  children,  or  is  it  not  ?  It 
is  no  question  here*  of  what  is  necessary  for  their  moral  well-being, 
but  of  what ,  is  necessary  for  their  physical  well-being.  "Will  these 
children  be  able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  after  life  if  brought 
up  without  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  will  they  not  ?  The  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  1864  apparently  considered  that  the  above 
question  should  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  proposal  of 
the  Educational  Commissioners  to  compel  guardians  to  insist  upon 
the  education  of  the  child  as  a  condition  of  out-door  relief  to  the 
parent,  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  relief 
of  the  poor  is  established"  What  say  the  employers  of  labour  in 
our  large  towns  to  this  ?  It  would  be  important  to  know  whether 
they  consider  that  reading  and  writing  are  necessary  qualifications 
for  their  employes.  The  question  cannot  be  narrowed  down  to  u 
mere  question  of  payment.  It  matters  not  whether  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  supply  the  parents  whom  they  relieve  with  the 
means  of  defraying  the  education  of  their  children,  or  whether 
they  make  a  payment  direct  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  principle 
is  the  same.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  economist  has  to  con- 
tend in  the  discussion  of  all  questions  connected  with  Poor-Law 

•  We  are  speaking  here,  be  it  remembered,  of  out-door  relief.  Inside  the  workhouse 
a  very  different  eet  of  conaiderations  enter.    There  the  State  in  in  low  parmti*. 
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administration,  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  misguided  efforts 
of  benevolent  men.  There  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  considerable  body 
of  men  who  (notwithstanding  the  warning  of  history)  appear  to  be 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  return  to  these  principles,  the  deplorable 
results  of  which  we  have  sketched  out.  It  would  seem  as  though, 
if  we  are  to  give  any  weight  to  the  opinions  expressed  on  all  sides, 
history  were  about  to  repeat  herself.  There  is  a  general  cry  for  the 
abolition  of  workhouses,  and  for  bringing  the  relief  "  home  to  the 
poor  man's  door,"  The  sentiments  of  the  more  noisy  section  of  th^ 
would-be  Poor- Law  reformers  of  the  day  might  probably  be  expressed 
in  some  such  terms  as  these  : — "  We  don't  care  how  sound  your 
economical  principles  may  be,  settle  them  as  best  you  can  ;  all  we  care 
about  is  to  know  that  the  poor  are  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and 
are  treated  with  the  utmost  humanity,"  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  state  of  feeling,  we  find  the  Poor  Laws  spoken  of  as  n  "  State 
charity,"  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  serious  attempt  may  be  made 
to  make  them  in  reality  unfiling  more  or  less  than  a  huge  system  trf 
charity.  Others  there  are  who,  wbile  partially  cognizant  of  the  above 
errors,  entertain,  nevertheless,  a  very  natural  desire  to  make  the 
Poor  Laws  the  7tuaw<  of  efaratintj  the  social  status  of  the  people. 
Though  it  is  clear  that  an  economically  sound  administration  must 
have  this  ultimate  remit,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  should  be 
the  tint  rt  fit  ft  which  we  ought  to  have  in  view.  The  question  of  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  out- door  poor  has  always  been  put 
upon  this  false  ground,  and  their  education  has  been  recommended  as 
a  step  towards  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor.  It  is 
clear  that  this  was  the  narrow  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the 
Legislature,  which,  in  passing  an  Act  to  empower  guardians  to  pro- 
Tide  funds  for  the  education  of  these  children,  expressly  stipulates 
that  education  shall  not  be  made  a  "  condition  "  of  relief.  Schemes 
put  forward  upon  the  ground  of  promoting  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  people  have  naturally  excited  the  antagonism  of  many  men  of 
common  sense,  possessing  rude  instincts,  which  have  led  them  to 
suspect  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  any  purposes  of  the  kind. 
Between  these  two  opposing  factions  economy  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  true  interests  of  the  people  have  gone  to  the  wall.  A  senti- 
mental humanitarian  ism  finds  expression  in  the  common  regret  that 
ratepayers  and  their  representatives  should  take  an  £.  8.  d.  view  of 
matters.  Laying  aside  for  one  moment  the  question  as  to  the 
foundation  of  this  complaint  in  fact,  we  cannot  forbear  to  point  out 
that  for  this  to  be  matter  of  complaint  instead  of  congratulation  i*  an 
evidence  of  the  very  backward  state  of  social  science*  Surely  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  course  taken  by  ratepayers  ought  to  be 
shaped  out  by  the  strictest  rules  of  economy.    Then,  when  we  come 
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to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  boards  of  guardians,  though  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  the  attempt  to  repress  pauperism  and  keep  down 
the  rates,  we  confess  that  we  arc  seldom  able  to  trace  out  such  indi- 
cations of  a  jealous  watchfulness  over  expenditure  as  would  seem  to 
warrant  the  censure  of  frugality.  On  the  one  hnnd,  we-  have  instances 
of  glaring  nepotism  and  petty  jobbery,  and  the  interests  of  rate- 
payers are  constantly  made  to  give  way  to  those  of  local  dealers  and 
retail  tradesmen.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  almost  the  only 
notion  of  keeping  down  expenditure,  which  is  widely  prevalent,  is 
to  treat  the  poor  in  the  most  niggardly  manner  possible,  to  make  it 
as  difficult  as  possible  to  obtain  relief,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
such  relief  within  the  smallest  limits  possible.  We  are  perfectly 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  assertion  that  these  arrangements  are  the 
result  of  ignorance  rather  than  of  cruelty  or  dishonesty;  but,  then, 
this  does  not  very  much  mend  matters,  for  it  may  fairly  be  maintained 
that  it  is  in  some  respects  better  to  be  governed  by  a  knave  than  by 
a  fool.  Widespread  as  is  the  fallacy  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
dictates  of  true  economy  to  keep  destitute  families  at  starvation-point, 
and  to  refuse  them  the  mere  necessaries  of  their  situation,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  exceedingly  transparent.  Pauperism  is  a  sore  which  an 
external  plaister  may  conceal  for  a  time,  but  can  never  cure.  It  is  a 
disease  which  must  be  taken  in  hand,  and  for  which  remedies  must 
be  applied  in  its  earliest  stages*  The  repression  of  pauperism  by  the 
mere  refusal  to  supply  its  wants  is  an  impossibility.  You  cannot 
dispose  of  paupers  by  any  such  means,  unless,  indeed,  actual  physical 
destruction  be  the  result.  If  men  are  renUy  destitute  and  you  refuse 
necessary  relief,  you  will  not  by  this  means  get  rid  of  them.  For  a 
time  you  may  lose  sight  of  them,  but  they  will  none  the  less  surely 
appear  again,  and,  moreover,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease. 
Refuse  a  destitute  man  out-door  relief,  and,  sooner  or  later,  he  will 
be  a  candidate  for  "the  House;"  ay,  and  in  all  probability  his 
whole  family  with  him.  Minimise  the  amount  of  relief  given  to  the 
sick,  and  the  sick  man  will  have  little  chance  of  recovery,  and  his 
whole  family  will  grow  up  physically  and  mentally  incompetent  for 
labour.  You  will  hear  of  them  again  at  a  future  day.  "  Yes,"  we 
shall  be  told,  "  this  is  all  very  well  on  paper,  but  imposition  has  such 
varied  forms  that,  in  order  to  meet  it,  we  must  act  by  repressive 
rules."  Our  answer  is  that  you  do  not  lessen  the  chances  of  imposi- 
tion by  minimising  the  amount  of  relief,  or  even  by  putting  every 
conceivable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it.  The  impostor  will 
always  take  far  more  trouble  to  obtain  relief,  and  lay  before  you 
a  very  much  more  acceptable  story,  than  the  really  destitute.  The 
fact  is,  that  inquiry  and  investigation  are  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting: fraud.    "  Tbe  workhouse  test  "  was  instituted  as  a  substitute 
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for  investigation.  Hits  it  proved  ;s  success  ?  The  liethnal  Green 
Guardians  tell  us  "  that  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  has  £  lied  to 
supply  that  self-acting  and  unerring  test  of  destitution,  which  it  wa* 
ant  icipated  by  the  Legislature  would  relieve  the  executive  of  its  chief 
responsibility;"*  and  they  further  add  that  this  "  failure  is  most  com- 
plete where  the  need  of  a  test  is  greatest,  as  in  the  east  of  London  at 
the  present  time,  where  its  application  has  been  necessarily  relaxed.'* 
If  it  be  actually  impossible  to  enforce  the  workhouse  teat  upon  the 
able-bodied  what  must  be  the  folly  of  attempting,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  to  enforce  it  against  the  infirm  and  the  aged  ?  Yet 
this  16,  we  fear,  the  policy  too  often  pursued  by  the  great  majority  of 
guardians  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  metropolis.  Instead  of  each 
ease  of  destitution  being  treated  upon  its  merits,  that  is  to  say,  if 
suitable  to  "the  House/*  sent  to  "the  House/'  if  suitable  for  out- 
door relief,  given  such  relief;  the  poor  aro  too  often,  to  use  their  own 
lunguage,  **  threatened  with  the  House/*  The  real  truth  is  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  the  detection  of  imposture .  We  must  jog  along 
the  old-fashioned  paths  of  intelligent  investigation.  That  this  truth 
(self-evident  as  it  may  appear)  is  not  by  any  mean*  generally 
recognised  is  made  apparent  by  every  day's  experience.  Wo  are 
constantly  hearing  of  the  opposition  which  is  offered  to  schemes  for 
the  division  of  boards  of  guardians  into  working  sections,  in  order  to 
enable  those  bodies  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  applications  for 
relief.    Again,  the  proposal  to  pnt  on  an  extra  relieving  officer  is  too 

ften  scouted  as  a  piece  of  unwarrantable  extravagance,  and  this  in 
the  teeth  of  experience  to  show  that  a  saving  of  money  is  the  direct 
result  of  increased  investigation.  We  cheerfully  allow  that  the 
advantages  "i'  proper  supervision  and  inspection  have  been  fully 
recognised  and  acted  upon  by  some  boards  of  guardians.  This  good 
example  has  been,  in  a  few  cases,  followed.  The  report  of  Mr.  Wyatt, 
the  chairman  of  the  St.  Pancras  Board,  shows  how  much  may  be 
dune,  and  it  is  a  real  encouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  board 
rooms  into  which  the  principles  of  reform  have  begun  to  penetrate 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  thin  beam  of  daylight  has  but  served 
to  show  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  here  the  old  proverb,  that 

the  exception  proves  the  rule,"  is,  we  fear,  too  true.  A  s  a  rule, 
then*  out-door  relief  is  in  tliis  metropolis  administered  in  the  most 
haphazard  manner.  Given  reluctantly,  it  is  often  taken  away  pre- 
cipitately. It  is  insufficient  in  quantity,  and  lacks  the  elements  of 
regularity,  which  are  the  sure  signs  of  methodical  administration. 
Hedged  round  with  the  demoralizing  influences  which  attend  hours 
of  waiting  amidst  pauper  crowds,  the  grant  of  relief,  when  once 
obtained,  is  surrounded  with  no  restrictive  conditions,  no  enforced 
*  Report  on  Out-relief  published  kit  winter. 
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cleanliness — no  compulsory  education.  The  young  are  left>  if  they 
please,  to  roam  the  streets  in  idleness  and  vice,  and  the  old  to  hegJ 
and  thieve,  and  drink.  The  guardians  take  no  security  for  their 
good  behaviour  from  those  to  whom  they  dole  out  their  scanty  morsels 
of  out-door  relief.  It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper 
were  we  to  pursue  the  inquiry  as  to  what  should  be  the  exact  restric- 
tions imposed  as  conditions  of  out-door  relief.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
unless  some  stringent  measures  be  adopted,  which  shall  give  rate- 
payers a  security  that  their  funds  are  not  worse  than  wasted,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  system  of  out-door  relief,  as  at  present 
administered,  will  soon  prove,  in  the  words  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, to  "  contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  an  almost 
indefinite  extension."  When  we  consider  the  way  in  which  out-door 
relief  is  at  present  administered,  it  ceases  to  be  matter  of  wonder 
that  pauperism  increases,  and  that  rates  increase.  It  would  be 
indeed  marvellous  were  it  otherwise. 

The  accumulated  evils  that  have  been  the  direct  consequence  of 
years  of  mismanagement  are  rapidly  developing  results  of  a  nature 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  shut  our  eyes  to.  We  have  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  unable  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
Without  being  alarmists,  it  is  clear  that  where,  as  in  Bethnal  Green, 
poor-rates  amount  to  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  with  every  prospect 
of  an  increase,  a  wholesale  abandonment  of  property  is  a  contingency 
for  which  we  must  be  prepared.  That  East-end  guardians  have  not 
sufficient  funds  in  hand  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  to  the 
poor  is  a  notorious  fact.  There  is  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  we 
must  have  a  more  just  distribution  of  the  burden  of  the  rates  all  over 
the  metropolis ;  nor  let  those  favoured  gentlemen  at  the  West-end 
imagine  that  they  can  keep  off  the  evil  day  by  opposing  all  measures 
of  equalization.  Equalization,  in  some  form  or  other,  we  must  have, 
and  it  will  be  better  for  the  West-end  to  concede  the  principle  at  once, 
than  to  attempt  to  shelve  the  question  until  the  position  of  the 
East-end  becomes  hopeless.  The  report  of  the  Bethnal  Green 
Guardians,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  states  with  equal  truth 
and  force  that  "Equalization  of  the  rates  is  a  positive  necessity  in  the 
metropolis,  inasmuch  as  at  present  the  poor  are  mainly  supported,  in 
the  poorer  districts,  by  ratepayers  who  are  themselves  but  one  step 
removed  from  pauperism."  It  is  hardly  possible,  at  present,  to  foresee 
what  measures  for  equalization  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  adopt. 
The  subject  is  one  which  is  beset  with  difficulties  on  every  hand.  It 
may  be  that  the  case  will  be  met  by  putting  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  in-door  management  upon  the  general  fund,  leaving  the 
local  guardians  to  collect  a  local  rate  for  the  purposes  of  out-door 
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relief.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  legislation  seems  to  he  tending 
at  present.  There  are,  however,  many  obvious  objections  to  this 
scheme ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  thought  preferably  that  the  Poor 
Law  Board  should  make  an  allowance  out  of  the  general  rate  to  the 
local  guardians  in  respect  of  such  sums  as,  upon  a  strict  and  rigid 
audit  of  their  accounts,  shall  appear  to  have  been  expended  upon 
particular  specific  objects,  and  according  to  fixed  and  judicious  rules 
of  administration,  leaving  the  guardians  to  raise  a  local  rate  for  all 
i tenia  not  thus  allowed.  It  may  be  objected  that  neither  of  these 
schemes  makes  any  real  provision  to  secure  efficient  administration, 
and  it  may  be  urged  that  a  better  plan  would  be  for  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  total  expenditure — say  two- thirds — »to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
general  rate,  the  proper  disbursement  of  the  whole  of  the  funds  being 
secured  by  the  appointment  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  a  paid  officer 
on  each  Board  of  Guardians ;  a  kind  of  superior  relieving-officer, 
who  should  have  the  control  over  all  the  inferior  officers,  and  should 
possess  a  seat  on  the  Board  to  which  he  is  attached. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  these  schemes  is  by  any  means 
satisfactory,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  a  question  in  which  the 
whole  theory  of  local  government  and  municipal  administration 
is  involved  should  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  a  few  words.  One 
thing,  however,  we  may  safely  affirm,  and  that  is*  that  it  would  be 
in  accordance  neither  with  the  principles  of  locally  responsible 
government,  nor  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  to  intrust  the 
present  Boards  of  Guardians  with  the  same  power  over  the  expen- 
diture of  a  general  rate,  which  they  now  possess  over  the  local  rate. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  great  want  is  that  of  enlightened  and 
efficient  adininistrators  of  the  law.  No  mere  legislative  enactment 
will  be  able  to  secure  this  great  desideratum.  It  will  be  for  English- 
men to  decide  upon  what  principles  they  will  act  in  this  matter.  If 
the  system  of  local  self-government  is  to  be  maintained,  the  pif$onH0l 
of  which  Boards  of  Guardians  are  composed  must  be  completely 
metamorphosed,  and  the  rich  and  wise  must  deign  to  trouble  them- 
selves  with  such  vidgar  matters  as  the  relief  of  the  poor,  before  we 
can  expect  any  radical  improvement.  At  present,  the  most  intelligent 
classes,  as  a  rule,  hold  aloof  from  parish  matters.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  this  is  so,  but  we  deplore  the  fact.  Tt  would  appear  that  a  real 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and  a  real  anxiety  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  rates,  is  altogether  wanting.  The  one  great 
feature  which  we  meet  with,  notwithstanding  the  talk  we  hear  on 
nil  sides,  is — apathy.  If  we  mistake  not,  there  are  elements  of 
danger  abroad  which  will  arouse  the  attention  of  the  most  apathetic, 
and  *tir  up  the  energies  of  the  nm-t  lethargic.  Possibly  the  ultimate 
result  may  be  the  destruction  of  that  system  of  local  self-government 
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to  which  Englishmen  pretend  to  be  so  much  attached,  but  for  which 
the  symptoms  above  noticed  show  that  there  is  not  so  much  affection 
after  all.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  some  change 
is  necessary  in  order  tb  put  a  stop  to  the  anomalies  which  at  present 
attend  the  administration  of  relief. 

With  regard  to  the  incidence  of  the  burden  of  local  taxation,  there 
are  signs  that  rate-payers  are  at  length  arousing  themselves  from 
their  lethargy,  and  the  result  will,  in  all  probability,  be,  that  personal 
property  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  bear  a  share  in  such  burdens. 
It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the  Commons'  Assessment  Com- 
mittee have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  extend  their  inquiries  in 
this  direction ;  still,  the  subject  is  one  of  such  importance,  and  is 
attracting  so  much  attention,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  will 
soon  be  impartially  dealt  with. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  it  is  possible  that 
some  valuable  suggestions  may  be  made  by  the  Lords'  Committee. 
Past  experience,  however,  does  not  lead  us  to  anticipate  any  very 
stirring  results  from  the  labours  of  Parliamentary  Committees  of  this 
nature.  No  radical  reform  can  be  effected  without  such  a  full, 
comprehensive,  and  impartial  inquiry,  as  it  is  not  within  the  power 
of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  conduct.  Nothing  short  of  a  Royal 
Commission  will  be  able  to  effect  the  desired  object.  It  would  be 
advisable,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  field  of  inquiry  should  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  all  events,  limited  to  the  metropolis,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  offered  by  the  present  president  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  we  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  effect  of  the 
Poor  Laws  as  at  present  administered  in  the  metropolis,  may  become 
the  subject  of  such  an  inquirv,  and  that  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

!-.  W.  IFc:.::-:.... 
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ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
is  usually  classed  with  the  Deists  of  the  last  century.  "We  do 
not  admit  the  justness  of  the  classification,  neither  do  we  dispute  it. 
It  will  serve  our  purpose  to  state  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  leaving 
others  to  determine  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  a  sceptic  or  a 
believer  in  Christianity. 

His  works  are  included  in  three  volumes,  entitled  "  Characteristics 
of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times."  They  consist  of  several 
pieces,  but  we  may  fairly  reduce  the  subjects  to  three — (1.)  That 
ridiculo  is  the  test  of  truth ;  (2.)  That  man  possesses  a  moral  sense  ; 
(3.)  That  everything  in  the  world  is  for  the  best. 

It  may  be  said  that  Shaftesbury  lived  in  the  age  of  raillery.  The 
follies  of  fanaticism  and  priestly  pretension  had  been  almost  laughed 
out  of  the  world.  The  licentiousness  introduced  by  the  second 
Charles  had  become  ih  its  turn  the  subject  of  satire.  The  era  of 
common  sense  was  about  to  begin.  It  promised  to  bring  with  it 
rational  religion  and  sound  morality.  If  the  fruit  was  not  so 
abundant  as  the  promise,  it  was  not  through  want  of  the  age  under- 
standing its  duty.  Folly  and  extravagance  were  sufficiently  ridi- 
culed, but  this  did  not  always  secure  the  practice  of  the  virtues 
which  reason  approved.  That  truth  might  be  fairly  tested  by 
ridicule  was  a  subject  for  which  a  text  at  least  was  found  in  Aristotle. 
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Gorgias  Leontinus  is  mentionod  in  tho  "  Rhetoric p|  as  saying  "  that 
humour  is  the  only  test  of  gravity,  and  gravity  of  humour.  For  a 
subject  that  would  not  bear  raillery  was  suspicious,  and  a  jeato  that 
would  not  bear  a  serious  examination  was  certainly  false  wit." 

Shaftesbury  maintained  that  if  fanatics  and  enthusiasts  wero 
only  pretenders  to  religion,  their  gravity  would  not  stand  before 
raillery.  But  if  they  were  genuine,  ridicule  would  prevail  nothing 
a gainst  them.  No  one  of  any  justness  of  thought  can  endure 
misplaced  ridicule,  tbr  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  false 
wit.  The  French  prophets  were  made  the  subject  of  a  puppet- 
show  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  As  Shaftesbury  reckoned  some  of  our 
Reformers  to  have  been  little  better  than  enthusiasts*  he  thought  it 
well  for  the  Reformation  that  Smithfield  had  not  been  always  used  in 
this  way*  Tho  priests,  unfortunately  for  their  own  cause,  preferred 
blood  to  merriment.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Pagans  and 
Christianity ;  for  hud  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  been  surmountable, 
ridicule  would  have  succeeded  better  than  "  bear-skins  and  pitch- 
barrels/'  The  Jews  showed  malice  towards  Jesus  and  His  apostles* ; 
but  "  had  they  acted  such  puppet-shows  in  contempt  of  Him,  as  tho 
Roman  Catholics  are  now  acting  in  His  honour,  they  would  have  had 
more  success  than  by  severity*"  St.  Paul  never  had  a  suspicion  of 
tho  soundness  of  his  cause ;  he  was  always  willing  to  try  it  against 
the  sharpness  of  any  ridicule.  Socrates,  the  divinest  man'  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  heathen  world,  was  ridiculed  by  the  wittiest  of  all 
poets.  But  what,  harm  did  it  do  either  to  his  reputation  or  his 
philosophy?  It  injured  neither,  but  rather  enhanced  both.  It  made 
him  the  envy  of  otiier  teachers.  He  presented  himself  openly  in  the 
theatre  that  the  people  might  compare  his  actual  Hgure,  which  was 
by  no  means  prepossessing,  with  the  one  which  the  poet  represented 
on  the  stage.  This  was  the  best  possible  test  of  the  real  goodness  of 
the  man.  He  could  not  have  given  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  character  or  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine.  Trtii' 
wisdom  goes  not  with  affected  gravity.  It  rather  seeks  the  com- 
panionship of  cheerfulness,  and  basks  in  the  open  sunshine  of 
freedom,  Jesus  Himself,  according  to  Shaftesbury,  was  xharp>  unity* 
and  humorous.  Hitn  repartees,  parables,  and  similes  were  all  of  a 
lively  and  animated  character.  This  was  true  even  of  His  miracles, 
especially  that  at  the  marriage  festivaL  of  Cana  of  Galilee.  His 
instructions  to  His  disciples,  His  discourses  to  the  people,  His  reproof k 
to  tho  men  of  that  generation,  had  all  a  certain  Jexfirity,  alacrity ,  and 
good  humour,  "  so  remarkable/*  says  Shaftesbury,  "that  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  impossible  not  to  be  moved  in  a  pleasant  manner  at  the 
recital  of  them.'"  The  Gospels,  ho  says,  are  full  of  good  humour,  and 
tho  Psalms  and  Proverbs  ot Jocular  trit. 
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As  a  writer  on  moral  science,  a  high  place  lias  always  been 
accorded  to  Shaftesbury.  He  allied  himself  with  the  Cambridge 
Fhitonista,  who,  in  opposition  to  what  was  understood  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Hobbes,  maintained  the  independent,  eternal,  and 
immutable  existence  of  morality*  He  was  educated  under  the  can* 
of  Locke,  at  least  Locke  had  some  share  in  the  management  of  hi* 
education ;  but  he  openly  disowned  Locke's  philosophy.  In  h\a 
"Letters  to  a  Young  Man  at  the  University/'  he  says  that  Locke, 
following  Hobbes,  threw  oil  ortirr  and  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and 
that  all  free-thinkers  have  followed  him.  He  frequently  expresses 
his  dissent  from  what  wc  call  the  sensual,  sensational,  or  sensuou* 
philosophy.  He  especially  finds  fault  with  those  passages  in  the 
M  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  "  where  Locke  fails  to  dis- 
eover  the  universality  of  moral  obligation,  and  where  he  expresses 
his  belief  in  what  some  travellers  have  said  concerning  nations  so 
barbarous  as  to  be  without  the  idea  of  God.  That  Shaftesbury  fairly 
interpreted  Locke,  or  that  Locke,  like  Hobbes,  cannot  bo  easily 
reconciled  with  himself  as  to  the  foundation  on  which  morality  rests, 
are  questions  which  we  cannot  now  discuss.  We  have  already  main- 
tttinetl,  notwithstanding  all  thai  lias  Wen  skid  to  the  contrary,  that 
Hobbes  was  a  believer  in  immutable  morality,  and  we  have  Locked 
own  express  words  that  morality  is  one  of  the  sciences  capable  of 
demonstration  * 

Morality  had  been  made  to  depend  on  the  authority  of  the  State, 
the  Church,  or  the  will  of  God.  Shaftesbury  denied  tliat  justice  and 
goodness  were  in  any  sense  among  things  created,  God  is  God,  not 
because  He  creates  justice  and  goodness,  but  because  He  is  eternally 
just  and  good.  If  His  will  constituted  right,  He  might  will  two 
contraries,  and  both  of  them  would  be  true,  which  is  impossible. 
One  of  the  schoolmen,  William  of  Oekham,  said  that,  "if  God  had 
commanded  His  creatures  to  hate  Him,  tin  hatred  of  God  would 
even  be  the  duty  of  man."  On  Shaftesbury's  principles  this  would 
he  to  deprive  God  of  His  moral  character.  In  this  he  entirely  agrees 
with  Cudworth,  who  classes  with  the  ancient  atheists  those  who 
in  modem  times  affirm  "that  God  may  command  what  is  contrary  to 
moral  rules,  and  that  whatever  He  wills  is  just  because  He  wills  it/' 

The  immutable  distinct  inn  between  ri^ht  and  wrong  is  discernible 
by  reason,  by  the  moral  conscience,  or,  to  use  Shaftesbury's  phrase,  the 
moral  sense.  There  is  a  mttishttn%  a  honest  nm,  a  decorum  of  things 
which  forces  itself  on  the  mind.  Every  one  pursues  a  Grace  or 
courts  a  Venus  of  some  kind.  It  is  the  inherent  beauty  or  symmetry 
which  constitutes  art.  The  musician  knows  that  harmony  does  not 
depend  on  caprice  or  fashion  :  it  is  harmony  by  nature.  The  archi- 
tect and  sculptor  find  their  proportions  in  nature.    It  is  the  same  in 
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morals.  Harmony  and  symmetry  are  discoverable*  in  the  characters 
-■rnd  affections  of  men. 

From  this  view  of  morality,  it  follows  necessarily  that  virtue  must 
be  tho  good,  and  vice  the  ill,  both  of  every  individual  man  and  of  the 
whole  race  of  mankind.  But  though  virtue  is  our  highest  interest, 
we  are  to  follow  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  any  reward  different 
from  what  it  brings  by  its  own  nature.  Unless  we  feel  the  pleasure 
of  being  virtuous,  we  miss  the  reward  of  virtue.  Many  devout  people, 
says  Shaftesbury,  decry  the  present  advantage*!  and  the  natural 
benefits  of  goodness.  They  even  magnify  the  happiness  of  the  vicious 
life,  and  often  say  that  but  for  future  rewards  and  punishments  they 
would  break  through  all  moral  restraints.  This  is  a  kind  of  selfish- 
ness which  implies  the  want  of  real  goodness.  Tn  such  mercenary 
virtue  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  there  is  that  deserves  reward.  To  be 
bribed  or  terrified  into  being  honest  argues  but  little  real  honesty. 
If  virtue  be  not  estimable  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  estimable  in 
following  it  for  the  sake  of  a  banjnhi.  If  the  principle  is  carried  into 
a  future  life,  it  is  but  intensified  selfishness,  A  religion  which  has 
no  other  foundation  than  the  hope  of  heaven  or  the  fear  of  hell  is  a 
false  religion,  It  worships  a  god  of  terror — a  fiend,  and  not  God. 
True  religion  must  have  its  foundation  in  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
There  may  be  morality  without  religion,  but  there  can  be  no  right 
religion  without  morality.  We  know  God  as  a  moral  Being,  and  as 
such  we  must  worship  Him.  Our  love  of  goodness  is  tho  only 
measure  of  our  love  to  God.  Shaftesbury  maintained,  against  the 
selfish  moralists,  that  man  is  capable  of  disinterested  love;  that  In* 
not  only  possesses  a  moral  sense  by  which  he  knows  what  is  right, 
but  that  he  has  disinterested  affections  which  enable  him  to  love  it 
and  to  follow  it  for  its  own  inherent  loveliness. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  third  subject  we  have  named — that 
everything  in  the  world  is  for  the  be$t.  That  virtue  is  necessarily 
Mawedness,  and  vice  misery,  is  a  belief  founded  on  the  existence 
of  a  moral  order  prevailing  throughout  the  universe.  We  only  see  a 
part  of  it,  for  there  are  many  apparent  irregularities  in  the  world, 
but  we  see  enough  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right." 
The  philosophical  Theist  in  every  age  has  rested  his  main  argument 
on  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  order.  His  greatest  difficulties 
and  perplexities  have  ever  been  to  account  for  the  disorders  of  the 
world.  The  oldest  question  in  religion  is  how  evil  can  exist  at  all,  if 
God  is  almighty,  all- wise,  and  infinitely  good.  Either  He  wills  it, 
or  permits  it,  or  He  cannot  prevent  it.  In  the  last  case  He  is  not 
almighty.  If  He  wills  it  or  permits  it,  that  can  only  be  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  that  He  may  overrule  it  and  make  it  the  instrument  of 
good.    The  oldest  solution  of  this  question  was  to  arirn it  the  existence 
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of  two  principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evil.  It  used  to  be  sup- 
posed that  with  the  old  Persians  and  their  Christianised  followers,  the 
Manichees,  these  two  principles  were  both  eternal.  This  may  now 
be  regarded  as  incorrect.  The  principle  of  good  was  prior  to  that  of 
evil.  But  evil  had  its  origin  independently  of  the  good  principle* 
It  is  essentially  the  same  doctrine,  under  another  form,  which  we 
tind  everywhere  among  the  Grrecka.  Their  poets  sung  of  a  Pro- 
lnetheu*  who,  mixin  g  celestial  lire  with  mortal  clay,  mocked  the  face 
of  heaven.  Unwilling  to  bhinu  (.iod  for  the  evils  of  the  world,  men 
charged  them  on  nature.  This  is  only  to  remove  the  difficulty  a  Mcp 
further  hack.  The  Indians  supported  the  world  by  an  elephant,,  and 
the  elephant  by  a  tortoise  ;  but  the  question  remained,  What  supports 
be  tortoise  ?  The  Greek  fables  represent  Jupiter  as  overpowered  by 
in.vt^.sii.y.  lie  stund  n.sidi-  lamenting  hi*  troubles.  He  was  crossed  and 
thwarted  by  the  fatal  sisters.  The  theology  of  the  philosophers  cor- 
responded to  that  of  the  poets*  Plato  made  matter  identical  with  evil, 
and  again  with  non-being.  He  called  mutter  the  unlimited,  leaving 
lis  commentators  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  real,  which,  with 
his  Alexandrian  disciples,  meant  eternal.  As  it  seemed  unworthy  of 
the  Supreme  God  to  create  a  phenomenal  or  material  world,  the  work 
nt  creation  was  entrusted  to  the  Demiurgus — an  inferior  god,  or  per- 
haps one  of  the  hypo$ta&8  of  the  Godhead.  The  Demiurgus  did  his 
best  for  the  refractory  creation.  His  materials  wean  imperfect,  and 
so  in  a  sense  was  his  work.  Out  of  Plato,  Leibnitz  derived  the* 
modem  doctrine  of  optimism,  or  all  for  the  foxi.  Archbishop  King 
and  the  Eurl  of  Shaftesbury  had  it  from  Plato  or  from  Leibnitz,  or 
urhaps  from  both.  Pope  wedded  it  to  immortal  verse  in  the  noblest 
jf  his  poems,  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Plato,  said  that  there  were  five 
worlds  possible  to  the  Creator,  unci  He  chose  the  best.  The  modern 
optimists  do  not  limit  the  number  of  possible  worlds  :  they  only 
say  that,  of  possible  systems,  *'  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best/* 
and  in  governing  it  must  do  all  for  the  bent.  Things  which  appear 
evil  to  us  are  in  reality  not  evil.  Could  we  see  them  in  relation  to 
the  All  of  the  universe,  and  the  object  which  the  Divine  Being 
has  in  permitting:  them,  we  should  then  tind  that  they  were  really 
good, — 

"  Ketpccting  man,  whatever  wrouc?  wo  call 
May,  must  be  right,  as  relative  to  all. 
XHacord  is  harmony  not  understood, 
All  partial  evil  univrrsal  grood." 

The  ignorance  of  man  is  very  great ;  his  power  to  understand  very 
feeble.  Yet  if  we  think  about  the  subject,  we  must  see  that  in  an 
infinite  universe  there  must  be  all  degrees  and  ranks  of  being. 
There  must  be  somewhere  such  u  creature  as  man.    And  if  disposed 
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to  murmur  and  com  plain  that  we  are  not  greater  and  more  impor- 
tant than  we  are,  we  have  the  same  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we 
are  not  less  and  more  insignificant.  It  is  according  to  infinite 
wisdom  that  we  fill  that  place  in  creation  in  which  we  are  found,  and 
he  who  understands  the  whole  system  of  the  universe  is  alone  able 
to  tell 

•*  Why  HeavM*  has  made  us  as  we  are." 

The  great  cause  of  our  supposing  irregularities  in  the  order  of  the 
world  is  human  pride,  which  thinks  the  world  was  made  solely  for 
man,  "The  whole  order  of  the  universe/ '  says  Shaftesbury,  "  else- 
where bo  firm,  entire,  immovable,  is  here  overthrown  and  loat  by  this 
one  view,  in  which  we  refer  all  things  to  ourselves,  submitting  the 
interest  of  fftr  whok  to  the  good  and  interest  of  so  email  a  part/* 
Pope  has  expressed  the  same  in  the  well-known  lines  : — 

11  Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine  ? 
Earth,  for  whose  use  f   Pride  answers,  *Tia  for  mine  1 
For  mo  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suekles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower  ; 
Annus]  for  me  the  grape,  the  rose,  renew 
The  juice  neutareous  and  the  balmy  dew  ; 
For  roe  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings, 
For  me  health  pushes  from  a  thousand  springs  ; 
Hoos  roll  to  waft  me,  sunn  to  light  me  rise, 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies/' 

The  Huler  of  the  Universe  thinks  not  of  the  good  of  man,  the 
individual,  but  of  the  general  good. 

**  E*:-membiTT  man,  the  Universal  Cause 
Acta  not  by  purlinl,  but  by  general  laws, 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  on*,  but  all/* 

Throughout  the  orders  of  being,  sacrifice  is  required.  Each  has 
to  yield  to  the  other.  The  vegetables,  by  their  death,  sustain  the 
aniinals,  The  bodies  of  animals  are  dissolved,  and  enrich  the  earth. 
Man,  in  his  turn,  is  sacrificed  in  common  with  all  other  things. 
And  if  it  be  just  that  these  humble  natures  sacrifice  their  interests, 
how  much  more  is  it  reasonable  that  man  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
superior  nature  of  the  world  ! 

u  S*e  matter  next,  with  various  forms  endued, 
Frees  to  one  centre  still— the  general  good  : 
See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 
See  Ufa  dissolving  vegetate  again  : 
AH  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply  ; 
By  turns  we  natch  the  vital  breath  and  dig. 
Like  hubbies  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne^ 
They  ike  and  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
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Nothing  in  foreign,  parts  relate  to  whole* ; 
One  all-extending,  all -pervading  soul 
Connect*  each  being — greatest  with  the  Least ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast. 
All  served,  all  serving,  nothing  eland*  alone ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  end*  unknown/* 

The  unalterable  laws  of  the  universe  demand  too  continual  sacrifice 
nf  all  individual  life,  for  which  nature  cares  nothing,  except  so  fill 
na  it  serves  the  general  good. 

* 4  Here,"  says  Shaftesbury,  44  are  those  laws  which  ought  not,  nor  can. 
submit  to  anything  below.  The  central  powers  which  hold  the  lasting  orbs 
in  their  just  poise  and  movement,  must  not  be  controlled  to  save  a  fleeting 
form,  and  rescue  from  the  precipice  a  puny  animal,  whose  brittle  frame, 
however  protected,  must  of  itself  so  soon  dissolve.  The  ambient  air,  the 
inward  vapours,  the  impending  meteors,  or  whatever  else  is  instrumental  01 
preservative  of  this  earth,  must  operate  in  a  natural  course,  and  other  con* 
stitutions  must  submit  to  the  good  habit  and  constitution  of  the  all-sus 
turning  globe." 

♦l  When  the  looae  mountuin  troubles  from  on  high. 
Shall  gravitation  cease  if  yoit  go  by  t 
Ur  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall, 
For  ChartreB*  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall  ?" 

For  the  physical  world  the  earthquake,  storms,  and  tempe&i 

have  their  uses.    They  niuy  destroy  individuals — yea,  whole  species 

of  beings — in  one  common  ruin ;  yet  they  contribute  to  the  general 

health  of  the  whole  world,  and  save  the  aU  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  few 

If  this  be  so  with  physical  evil,  as  we  plainly  see  is  the  case,  we  may 

fully  conclude  that  it  is  the  same  with  moral  evil.    Our  passions,  our 

sins,  our  worst  vicea,  may  be  permitted,  or  even  willed,  by  God,  for 

the  moral  well-being  of  the  universe.    Those  who  think  the  world 

was  made  for  man,  may  ask — 

"  But  errs  not  Nature*  from  the  general  end, 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend, 
When  earthquake*  sadden,  or  when  tempests  a  weep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  th«  deep  ?" 

Pope  answers  Kof  and  refers  to  the  general  laws.  He  then  applies 
the  argument  to  moral  evil : — 

"  If  plagues  or  earthquake  break  not  Heaven's  design, 
Then  why  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  ? 
Who  knows  but  He  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms. 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms, 
Pours  fierce  ambit  ion  in  a  Cupar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Amnion  looae  to  scourge  mankind  ?  " 

We  arc  to  look  upon  moral  evil  as  necessary,  no  less  than  physical. 
It  is  God  who  is  permitting,  we  may  say  causing,  both.  A  thousand 
objections  may  be  raised,  such  as  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil, 
and  that  He  cannot  work  without  it.  The  answer  is,  here  is  the 
actual  fact,  and  "  to* reason  right  is  to  submit;"  for 
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All  fcubatota  by  elemental  strife. 
And  passion*  are  Hie  elements  of  life  ; 
The  general  ©rtcr  sinre  the  world  bt^m 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  mun/* 

Shaftesbury  tended  where  all  religious  philosophy  has  ended  ftfltto 

Plato,  in  a  theology  which  resembles  that  of  Spinoza,  if  it  13  not 

identical  with  it.     There  is  Thought^  which  has  the  chkrship  of 

being,  and  sense,  which  makes  11s  conscious  of  the  one  original  and 

eternally  existent  Thought,  whence  we  derive  our  thought.  The 

Alt-true  and  Perfect  communicates  Himself  immediately  to  us.  He, 

in  some  manner,  lives  within  us.    He  is  the  original  Soui  diffusive, 

vital  in  all,  and  inspiring  the  AIL    Shaftesbury  makes  one  of  the 

characters  in  one  of  his  Dialogues  thus  address  the  Deity: — 

**  0  Mighty  Genius!  sole  absorbing  and  inspiring  Power!  author  and 
subject  of  these  thoughts  !  Thy  influence  is  universal,  and  in  all  things  Thou 
art  inmost*  From  Thee  depend  their  secret  springs  of  action  ;  Thou  movest 
them  with  an  irresistible,  unwearied  force  by  sacred  and  inviolable  laws, 
framed  for  the  good  of  each  particular  being,  as  best  may  suit  with  the  per- 
fection, life,  and  vigour  of  the  whole.  The  vital  principle  is  widely  shared, 
and  infinitely  varied.  Dispersed  throughout,  nowhere  extinct.  All  lives, 
and  by  succession  atoll  revives.  The  temporary  beings  quit  their  borrowed 
forms,  and  yield  their  elementary  substance  to  new-comers  called  in  their 
several  turns  to  life  ;  they  view  the  light,  and  viewing  pass,  that  others,  too, 
may  be  spectators  of  the  goodly  scene,  and  greater  numbers  still  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  nature.  Munificent  and  great  she  imparts  herself  to  most,  and 
makes  the  subjects  of  her  bounty  infinite.  The  abject  state  appears  merely 
as  th*  way  or  pumtge  to  some  better.  But  could  we  merely  view  it  with 
iudiflerence,  remote  from  the  antipathy  of  sense,  we  then,  perhaps,  should 
highest  raise  our  admiration,  convinced  that  the  tvny  itsejf  was  equal  to 
the  end." 

Pope  followed  his  master  without  a  scruple,  concluding  the  first 
epistle  of  the  4 *  Essay  on  Man/'  with  the  lines  that  have  often  been 
censured  by  Christian  readers — 

11  All  are  but  ports  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul, 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  hfimn- 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  flame — 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze ; 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 
Spreada  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns 
Ab  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums. 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small  ; 
He  fills,  Ho  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all  w 

Shaftesbury's  relation  to  Christianity  involves  some  difficult 
questions.  If  all  we  had  to  settle  were  simply  whether  or  not  ho 
went  with  the  Christianity  prevalent  in  his  time,  the  answer  would 
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be  easy.*  He  stood  apart  from  the  clergy,  ridiculed  the  hrroir 
passion  of  saving  souls"  and  the  Christian  who  had  "his  conversation 
in  heaven/'  Ho  said,  with  a  sneer,  that  he  dutifully  and  faithfully 
embraced  the  holy  mysteries,  conforming  to  the  Church  by  law 
established,  and  making  no  researches  into  the  origin  of  the  rites 
and  symbols.  If  he  were  to  exercise  himself  in  such  sjh*j  illations, 
he  was  quite  sure  that  the  further  he  inquired  the  leas  satisfaction,  he 
would  find;  for  inquiry  was  tbe  sure  road  to  heterodoxy.  Thi*  wj^  u 
mode  of  writing  common  with  the  Deists.  It  muM  Lave  been  pro- 
voking ;uk!  offensive,  not  only  to  the  clergy,  against  whom  it  was 
aimed,  but  to  all  right-minded  people.  It  is  t  vident,  however, 
that  he  was  only  bantering  the  clergy,  whose  ignorance  and  prejudice 
may  have  been  equally  provoking  to  all  sensible  men.  He  im- 
mediately after  asserts  the  right  of  every  man  to  examine  the 
Scriptures  for  himself;  and  not  only  to  examine  them,  but  to  know 
their  history,  what  they  profess  to  be,  and  what  authority  they  claim . 
If  Scripture  be  tbe  only  religion  of  Protestants,  we  ought,  surely, 
as  Protestants,  to  fcnow  what  Scripture  is.  Is  it  the  apocryphal 
Scripture  that  is  to  guide  us,  or  the  more  canonical?  Is  it.  the  lull 
authorised  or  the  half? — the  doubtful  or  the  certain  f — ^tJi©  con* 
trover  ted  or  the  uncontroverted  P — the  singly  read  or  that  whitih  hr 
various  readings  ? — which  manuscripts  P — whioh  copies  Y — the  cata- 
logues of  which  Church  or  sect?  The  holy  fathers  who  rcpn 
the  Church,  which  we  call  primitive,  with  vnbicktj  diligence  destroyed 
the  monuments  erf  every  other  sect,  but  their  own.  There  are  not 
only  many  different  copies  and  various  readings  of  the  Scriptures, 
but,  as  Bishop  Taylor  said,  so  many  passages  have  different  meaning* 
some  literal,  some  spiritual,  some  mystical,  and  some  allegorical, 
that  all  becomes  "dubious,  uncertain,  and  very  fallible."  As  to  tbe 
Canon,  it  is  admitted  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  his  argument 
against  the  Romanists,  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
had  been  rejected  by  some  of  the  early  Christians,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  say  what  book*  they  were  concerning-  which  there  was 
m  vrr  any  eont 'ro re /■>//  in  fhc  Church. 

Shaftesbury  contended  for  the  supremacy  of  reason.    A  faith  not 

•  Bishop  Bullet  says  that  if  Shaftesbury  had  lived  lati-r,  wh<n  Christianity  wus 
hi  Iter  understood,  ho  would  have  been  a  goad  Christian.  In  the  H  Letters  to  u  Yourqj 
Man  at  tbe  University"  he  shows  a  very  religious  spirit,  and  a  great  esteem  for  Chris- 
tianity and  the  great  divines  of  bis  age,  auch  as  Tillotson  rind  Burnet*  He  wrote  a 
preface  to  an  ^lition  of  Dr.  Whichcot's  sermons,  a  preacher  whom  be  greatly  admired. 
As  this  preface  was  anonymous,  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  its  authorship.  In  an 
edition  of  the  ■*  Characteristics*'  in  the  British  Museum,  with  ISIS,  corrections  and  addi- 
tions by  Shaftesbury  himself,  there  is  tbe  following  memorandum  \ — 44  Air.  Churchhill, 
the  bookseller  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  told  me  in  April,  1724,  that  the  Lord 
Sluiftc&bury,  author  of  the  "  Characteristics/*  was  the  publisher  of  these  sermons 
(Whichcot**),  and,  as  he  believed,  wrote  the  preface. — April,  1724.    M.  liaper.'\ 
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founded  oil  evidence  he  lield  to  be  of  no  value.  If  the  Bible  claimed 
authority  to  override  the  moral  conscience,  eo  far  it  would  disprove 
its  own  divinity.  Are  we  bound  to  believe  that  every  unjust  act 
there  recorded,  and  said  to  be  by  the  command  of  God,  is  really  by 
the  command  of  God?  This  would  overthrow  the  foundation  on 
which  all  who  believed  that  righteousness  was,  in  its  own  nature, 
eternal  and  unchangeable,  bused  morality.  We  can  hardly  endure, 
says  Shaftesbury,  that  the  faithful  should  be  made  the  executioners 
of  Divine  wrath.  There  is  a  certain  perverse  humanity  in  us  which 
inwardly  resists  the  divinity  of  such  a  commission.  We  cannot 
believe  in  the  justice  of  Joshua's  campaign,  nor  of  the  Exodus  of 
Moses,  by  means  of  an  "  Egyptian  loan,"  however  clearly  they  may 
be  revealed.  We  cannot  approve  of  all  the  actions  of  the  man  who 
was  said  to  be  14  after  God's  own  heart."  It  would  be  wrong  to 
believe  that  God  authorized  unjust  and  cruel  deeds.  There  is  a  faith 
much  recommended  by  some  theologians — a  faith  which  destroys 
reason.  It  says  that  we  shoidd  believe  to  the  utmost — that  will  do  u* 
no  harm ;  for  if,  after  all,  we  be  deceived,  we  are  still  on  the  safe  side; 
and,  if  there  is  anything  in  religion,  those  will  miss  nothing  who 
have  believed  everything.  Hhafteebury  calls  this  faith  "  the  most 
beggarly  refuge  imaginable."  He  does  not  find  that  this  kind  of 
faith  is  taught  in  the  inspired  Scriptures,  however  much  it  may 
be  insisted  upon  by  the  "uninspired  doctors."  Job  was  not  afraid 
boldly  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  doings  of  the  Almighty.  His  friends 
used  all  sorts  of  arguments,  right  and  wrong,  to  vindicate  the  Divine 
proceeding.  They  thought  it  meritorious  to  «peak  good  of  God,  even 
when  reason  showed  the  contrary.  But  Job  said  that  it  was  flattering 
God,  accepting  His  person,  and  even  mocking  Him.  It  is  not  right 
in  tell  lies  for  God.  It  ia  not  right  to  call  evil  good*  Those  who  do 
ho  are  sycophants  in  religion,  mere parmiim  of  devotion,  who  renounce 
t  huir  reason  here  lest  they  **  should  run  any  risk  hereafter." 

We  may  fairly  dismiss  the  question  of  the  power  of  ridicule  from 
the  inquiry  concerning  Shaftesbury's  Christianity,  and  confine  our- 
« elves  to  the  other  two  subjects — ►the  disinterestedness  of  virtue,  and 
nil  for  the  (ml.  On  the  former,  perhaps,  his  apparent  opposition  might 
disappear  with  a  little  explanation.  The  doctrine  itself,  that  virtue 
should  be  followed  for  its  own  sake,  is  surely  a  Christian  doctrine. 
The  love  which  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  was  a  disinterested  love, 
like  the  love  of  His  Father,  who  was  good  even  to  the  evil  and  the 
unthankful.  "  It*  ye  love  them  that  love  you,"  He  said  to  them, 
41  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so  P  "  The  peace 
which  He  promised  His  disciples  was  an  inward  possession,  the  joy  of 
righteousness.  He  led  them  into  the  paths  of  wisdom,  which  were 
paths  of  blessedness  and  peace.    It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Scrip- 
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lures  say  a  great  deal  about  rewards  for  woll-doing,  both  in  this  lifo 
and  the  life  to  come.  Jesus  told  His  disciples  not  to  invite  the  rick 
to  thoir  feasts,  but  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  blind,  that  they  might  1>< 
recompensed  at  **  the  resurrection  of  the  just"  St.  Paul  saya,  that 
lor  the  joy  set  before  Him,  Tie  endured  tlie  cross,  and  despised  tlm 
rthame.  The  same  apostle  sets  before  the  Christians  of  Corinth  In- 
glorious resurrection  as  an  encouragement  for  them  **  to  be  baptised 
for  the  dead/ *  though  they  had  thereby  to  stand  in  jeopardy  every 
hour.  But  if  the  dead  are  not  to  rise  again,  he  admits  the  wisdom  of 
the  Epicureans,  who  said,  u  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
tlie."  The  Old  Testament  saints  all  looked  forward  to  the  recom- 
pense of  reward.  Sometimes  it  was  in  rich  lands  and  prosperous 
families,  sometimes  in  the  natural  advantages  of  well-doing,  and 
sometimes  in  the  joy  of  walking  humbly  with  God.  To  work  or 
love  without  the  hope  of  personal  interest  seems  beyond  our  feeble 
powers,  We  may  have  disinterested  affection,  we  may  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  life  that  now  is,  while  we  have  hope  of  another  ;  bat  tit* 
thought  of  annihilation  seems  to  paralyze  us,  and  to  leave  us  in- 
different to  either  virtue  or  vice.  Selfishness,  however,  like  many  other 
words,  has  a  good  as  well  asa  ba<l  sense.  To  take  care  of  oneself,  that 
is,  to  regard  the  conditions  under  which  we  may  have  health  and 
con]  fort,  is  certainly  a  duty,  if  not  an  exalted  one.  To  provide  for 
t lie  future  is  so  praiseworthy  that  we  reproach  as  improvident  those 
who  think  nothing  of  the  morrow.  The  man  who  can  look  forward 
ten  years,  and  provide  for  that  time,  is  a  greater  and  better  man  than 
he  who  spends  all  on  the  present  hour.  And  so  for  the  future  world, 
he  who  is  rich  towards  God  is  wiser  than  he  who  seeks  only  the 
riches  of  the  present  life.  If  every  man  were  wise  for  himself  M 
regards  time  there  would  be  no  beggars.  If  every  one  were  wise  for 
himself  as  regards  eternity,  there  would  be  no  sinners.  It  is  subline 
to  discourse  of  doing  good  for  its  own  sake,  but  sublimer  still  to 
know  that  by  doing  good  we  shall  be  eternally  with  the  good.  It 
lakes  nothing  from  the  value  of  goodness  that  a  man  knows  it  will  be 
followed  by  an  infinite  reward.  Indeed,  the  only  practical  test  of  08r 
duty  is,  that  it  conduces  to  our  own  well-being.  Whatever  tend*  t" 
promote  the  health ,  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  of  the  individual  or 
the  race,  points  to  our  duty.  Shaftesbury  may  have  been  opposing 
an  evil  which  he  found  among  religious  people,  but  he  knew  and 
acknowledged  that  his  own  doctrine  was  that  of  Jesus.  He  admitted 
also  that  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  might  en- 
courage  men  to  virtue.  As  the  master  of  a  family  promises  reward* 
to  his  children,  and  leads  them  on  to  the  lovo  of  goodness,  so  God,  he 
says,  by  promises  and  threatenings,  may  bring  men  to  righteousness. 
The  disinterestedness  of  virtue  may  fairly  be  considered,  nay 
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claimed,  as  a  Christian  doctrine.  Can  we  eay  the  same  of  all  for  the 
best  ?  This  is  nearly  identical  with  the  question,  Is  the  God  of  Plato 
the  God  of  Jesus,  and  the  immortality  of  Plato  the  immortality  of 
Jotis?  Plat  on  ism  and  Christianity,  philosophy  and  the  Bible, 
reason  and  revelation,  do  they  all  converge  to  one  centre?  The 
question  has  taken  a  hundred  forms;  perhaps  the  last  is,  Was 
Spinoza  a  Christian  t  All  for  the  bent  makes  God  the  author  of  evil. 
It  limits  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  and  it  is  justly  charged  with 
teaching  fatalism.  The  Bible  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  eviL 
[sift  to  be  taken  literally  or  allegorically  ?  If  the  latter,  it  does  not 
differ  from  the  theory  of  Optimism,  and  becomes  only  a  fable  setting 
forth  a  philosophical  idea.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  literally,  the  difficulty 
is  not  removed  even  a  step  ;  for  either  God  willed  that  man  should 
fall,  or,  foreknowing  the  fall,  He  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  prevent 
it.  The  Christian,  no  less  than  the  Optimist  philosopher,  must 
resolve  it  all  into  a  wisdom  above  his  own.  Sin  was  willed,  or  at 
least  permitted,  that  redemption  might  follow.  In  both  cases  we  are 
unable  to  understand  why  evil  should  have  been  permitted  at  all. 
Could  not  the  Omnipotent  Creator  have  compassed  His  ends  without 
the  use  of  means  P  Why  is  lie  under  the  necessity  of  being  limited 
by  possibilities  ?  We  cannot  answer ;  yet  there  is  enough  in  the 
world  to  show  us  that  all  the  Divine  working  is  progressive.  Nature 
produces  nothing  great  at  once.  If  evil,  both  physical  and  moral, 
ran  be  reduced  to  imperfection,  that  is,  to  steps  of  progress  toward* 
perfection,  we  might  concede  to  the  Optimist  that,  as  nature  develops 
the  flowers  in  the  spring-time  from  the  roots  that  in  winter  lay  con- 
cealed under  the  dank  ground,  so  the  infinitely  wise  Ruler  is 
guiding  the  world  to  maturity,  and  in  spite  of,  yea  by  means  of,  our 
sins  and  our  sorrows,  ripening  all  to  perfection.  There  is,  however, 
an  ambiguity  in  ail  far  the  hmt  which  requires  explanation.  Does  it 
mean  that  we  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  general  good  in  which  we  have 
no  interest,  or  does  it  mean  that  the  present  sacrifice  is  for  a  general 
good  in  which  wo  shall  each  of  us  have  a  part?  In  other  words, 
does  God  care  for  us  as  individuals,  or  does  He  only  use  us  as  the 
dead  bodies  of  a  conquering  army  are  used,  to  fill  the  ditches,  \\w\\ 
the  survivors  may  go  on  to  victory?  If  the  hitter,  all  for  the  inxt 
may  be  the  purest  atheism.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  interest 
in  ourselves.  We  can  care  nothing  for  a  God  who  dues  not  care  for 
us.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  present  sacrifice  is  for  a  general  good, 
of  which  we  shall  be  partaker*,  then  Optimism  agrees  with  Chris- 
tianity. As  Shaftesbury  and  Tope  were  believers  in  the  life  to  come, 
we  may  conclude  that  losing  ourselves  in  the  all  of  which  they spnke 
was  not  annihilation,  but- that  it  was  to  end  in  a  true  finding  of  < -ni- 
sei ves,  and  that  in  a  union  of  blessedness  and  perfection  with  the 
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Ail  True  and  liitiiiilolr  In  the  midst  of  perplexity  f*  mqi 

still  have  faith,* — 

"  Hfjift  humbly,  then,  with  trembling  pinions  s*mr ; 
Wait  tho  groat  toanher,  Dnath*  find  God  adore." 

Ainong  the  opponents  of  Shaftesbury  we  must  place,  first  of  all, 
John  Brown,  viear  of'  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Ho  was,  in  fart,  tin- 
only  one  who  under  took  to  reply  t<>  SI  1  a  ft  bury  in  full,  that  is;  to 
expose  the.  whole  circle  of  his  errors.  Brown's  book  was  called  "An 
Essay  on  the  Characteristics."  It  began  by  staring  that  the  nobl 
author  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  oppose  the  solid  wisdom  of  th 
Gospel  by  the  visions  of  false  philosophy.  This  beginning  might 
give  the  **  judicious  reader  '  a  prejudice  against  John  Brown.  It 
would,  however,  be  unfair  ;  for  he  invariably  vindicates  the  right  of 
every  man  to  the  natural  privilege  "  of  *ering  with  bis  own  eyes,  and 
judging  by  bis  own  wisdom."  J  To  speaks  of  well-designing  men  who 
had  tried  to  make  an  unnatural  separation  between  truth  mid  liberty, 
and  he  commends  the  r*  excellent  Locke  "  for  his  labours  in  helping* 
to  subdue  this  spirit,  lie  first  considers  what  Shaftesbury  :idv,n  - 
concerning  wit  and  humour,  Ifc  complains  justly  of  a  want  of  pre- 
cision in  the  use  of  these  words.  Wit  and  ridicule  are  confounded 
with  urbanity  and  good-nature.  Tie  defines  raillery  as  "that  erp- 
of  writing  which  excites  contempt  with  laughter."  It  is  a  species  of 
eloquence  which  may  be  successfully  used  by  an  advocate  in  pleading 
a  cause.  Gorgios  thought  that  the  best  way  to  confound  nn  adver- 
sary was  to  answer  his  serious  arguments  by  raillery.  Aristotle  said 
that  he  judged  well.  Brown  argued  that  this  might  do  for  pleaders 
whose  great  object  was  to  gain  their  clients*  cause,  but  to  answer  a 
serious  argument  by  ridicule  is  not  I  he  best  way  to  discover  truth. 
<|uintiliau  explains  that  raillery  succeeds  by  drawing  off  the  mind 
from  the  real  question  that  is-  being  discussed.  The  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  " 
was  an  exquisite  piree  of  raillery,  bat,  as  n  N  I  of  truth,  low,  vain,  an 
impotent.  rirfni  -ays  that  the  proper  objects  of  ridicule  are  certain 
kinds  of  turpitude  and  incongruity.  But  it  may  be  used  successfully 
against  (ruth  a*  well  a  -  against  falsehood.  In  continental  countries, 
the  freedom  of  the  Knglish  people  is  a  favourite  subject  for  ridicule. 
The  French  Catholic  is  never  more  droll  than  uhen  he  speaks  of  the 
Protestant  claim,  that  in  religion  every  man  should  follow  his  own 
private  judgment.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  used  every  species  of 
invective  u gainst  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  the  latter  have  not 

•  It  is  well  known  that  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man  "  was  the  occasion  of  many  contro- 
versies. The  Abbe  du  ttesnri  rind  M.  do  Crousns,  ft  8w$M  jffof>*sor,  thought  Hi  gflttftlfl§ 
principles  opposed  u>  (  hrUtiaiiitv  ;  bat  Popt*  found  .1  vindicator  in  Bishop  WarttUltOtt, 
who  claimed  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  and.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  erven  for  the  linos— 

"  All  :ixr  L«u I  [uirL*  >  if  oim  t»r  irjH'iidom  what?, 
Whw  hfrty  Nstuvc  i»,  ann  Ood  I  Lie  wul.'* 
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claimed,  as  a  Christian  doctrine.  Can  we  Bay  the  same  of  ail  for  tUr 
best  ?  This  is  nearly  identical  with  the  question,  Is  the  God  of  Plato 
the  God  of  Jesus,  and  the  immortality  of  Plato  the  immortality  of 
Jesus  ?  Platonism  and  Christianity,  philosophy  and  the  Bible, 
reason  and  revelation,  do  they  all  converge  to  one  centre  P  The 
question  has  taken  a  hundred  forms;  perhaps  the  last  is,  Was 
Spinoza  a  Christian  ?  All  for  the  best  makes  God  the  author  of  evil. 
It  limits  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  and  it  is  justly  charged  with 
teaching  fatalism.  The  Bible  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
Is  it  to  be  taken  literally  or  allegorically  ?  If  the  latter,  it  does  not 
difler  froin  the  theory  of  Optimism,  and  becomes  only  a  fable  setting 
forth  a  philosophical  idea.  If  it  is  to  be  taken  literally,  the  difficulty 
is  not  removed  even  a  step  ;  for  either  God  willed  that  man  should 
fall,  or,  foreknowing  the  fall,  lie  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  prevent 
it.  The  Christian,  no  less  than  the  Optimist  philosopher,  must 
resolve  it  all  into  a  wisdom  above  his  own.  Sin  wan  willed,  or  at 
least  permitted,  that  redemption  might  follow.  In  both  eases  we  are 
unable  to  understand  why  evil  should  have  been  permitted  at  ull. 
Could  not  the  Omnipotent  Creator  have  compassed  His  ends  witlioui 
the  use  of  means  ?  Why  is  He  under  the  necessity  of  being  limited 
by  possibilities  ?  We  cannot  answer ;  yet  there  is  enough  in  the 
world  to  show  ns  that  all  the  Divine  working  is  progressive.  Nature 
produces  nothing  great  at  once.  If  evil,  both  physical  and  tnond, 
ran  be  reduced  to  imperfection,  that  is,  to  steps  of  progress  towards 
perfection,  we  might  concede  to  the  Optimist  that,  its  nature  develops 
the  flowers  in  the  spring-time  from  the  roots  that  in  winter  lay  con- 
cealed under  the  dank  ground,  so  the  infinitely  wise  Ruler  is 
guiding  the  world  to  maturity,  and  in  spite  of,  yeu  by  means  of,  our 
sins  and  our  sorrows,  ripening  all  to  perfection.  There  is,  however, 
an  ambiguity  in  all  for  the  tmt  which  requires  explanation.  Docs  it 
mean  that  we  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  general  good  in  which  we  have 
no  interest,  or  does  it  mean  that  the  present  sacrifice  is  for  a  general 
good  in  which  we  shall  each  of  us  have  a  part  ?  In  other  words, 
does  God  care  for  us  as  individuals,  or  docs  He  only  use  us  as  ihr 
dead  bodies  of  a  conquering  army  are  used,  to  fill  the  ditches,  that 
the  survivors  may  go  on  to  victory?  If  the  latter,  ft 11  for  the  bent 
may  be  the  purest  atheism.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  interest 
in  ourselves.  We  can  earn  nothing  for  a  God  who  does  not  care  for 
us.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  present  sacrifice  is  for  a  general  good, 
of  which  we  shall  be  partakers,  then  <  >ptimi»m  agrees  with  Chris- 
tianity. As  Shaftesbury  un<l  I*ope  were  believers  in  the  life  to  coine, 
we  may  conclude  that  losing  ourselves  in  the  nil  of  which  they  spoke 
was  not  annihilation,  buMhat  it  was  to  end  in  a  trus  finding  of  our- 
selves, and  that  in  a  union  of  blessedness  and  perfection  with  the 
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exercise  of  his  favourite  weapon,  raillery.  He  thinks,  also,  that 
Shaftesbury  throws  discredit  on  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  misery 
considered  as  a  consequence  of  vice,  and  that  he  unhinges  society  by 
deriding  religious  fear,  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  which  must 
have  an  object.  He  puts  a  high  value  on  testimony,  asserting  tiiat 
from  it  we  may  have  a  confidence  of  the  veracity  of  revealed  religion  ; 
and  he  maintains  that  Shaftesbury  opposes  Christianity  in  saying 
that  actions  done  from  the  hope  of  future  happiness  are  destitute  of 
virtue.  He  defines  religious  inspiration,  and  wherein  it  differs  from 
enthusiasm,  denying  that  any  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
enthusiasm,  were  found  in  Jesus  and  His  apostles. 

John  Balguy,  vicar  of  North  Allerton,  wrote  14  A  Letter  to  a  Deist," 
which  was  entirely  devoted  to  Shaftesbury's  view  of  morality,  or  at 
least  to  an  exaggerated  forru  of  it,  as  held  by  the  **  Deist ?l  to  whom 
the  letter  was  addressed.  Balguy  dedicated  the  collection  of  his 
tracts  to  Bishop  Hoadly,  the  defender  of  u  light  and  liberty." 
This  is  a  pledge  that  the  writer  will  give  at  least  a  reasouable defence 
of  Christianity.  He  admits  **  the  fine  genius  M  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
how  unlike  he  is  to  "vulgar  authors  ;  M  but  he  does  not  overlook  the 
11  absurdities  "  which  are  mingled  with  his  '*  fine  thoughts,"  nor  his 
prejudice  against  the  clergy,  concluding  that  it  was  self-evident  thai 
those  who  are  prejudiced  against  the  Christian  religion  naturally 
dislike  its  ministers.  His  lordship  had  a  mind  to  say  something 
j siuli  us  nobody  had  ever  said  before  him,  or,  adds  Balguy, 
would  be  likely  to  Bay  after  him.  He  dissents  from  the  doctrine 
which  resolves  all  morality  into  self-interest ;  but  in  the  "  notion  of 
disinterest "  he  cannot  go  so  far  as  Shaftesbury*  He  admits  that 
goodness,  absolutely  or  abstractedly,  must  be  independent  of  self- 
interest.  Xuflmrg  run  W  more  binding  upon  reasonable  creature* 
than  reason.  A  good  law  obliges  us  even  more  than  a  lawgiver, 
God  hae  no  superior  to  prescribe  laws  for  Him,  yet  He  is  eternally 
bound  by  the  rectitude  of  His  own  nature,  that  is,  by  the  rules  of 
right  reason.  As  it  is  with  God,  bo  should  it  be  with  man.  But  why* 
he  asks,  should  virtue  bo  stripped  of  her  dowry  and  presented  emptj  - 
handed?  The  motives  of  self-interest,  held  out  to  us  in  the  form  of 
rewards,  do  not  weaken  benevolence :  they  rather  increase  and 
Mrengthon  it,  He  calls  these  rewards  positive,  as  distinguished 
from  those  wbich  naturally  flow  from  virtue.  This  distinction  d  i  h  B 
nol  appear  lao^ary  tn  his  argument,  while  h  i>  the  distinction 
which  gives  force  to  Shaftesbury's  reasoning.  The  rewards  which 
well-doing  bring  with  it,  naturally, may  surpass  all  that  the  imagina- 
tion can  conceive.  But  u  reward  in  some  form  must  be  set  before 
men.  The  lair  ideal  of  goodness  apart  from  \  his  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  men.  To  preach  virtue  wit  bout  reference  to  a  future  life  he  calls  "a 
nort  of  religious  knight-errantry.*'    Constituted  as  we  now  are,  the 
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belief  that  when  men  died  they  were  extinct  would  "  damp  overy 
good  desigu,  and  strike  all  virtue  dead."  The  gross  mind,  which  is 
that  of  the  great  multitude  of  men,  must  have  something  substantia], 
something  that  will  strike  the  senses  and  work  upon  the  passions ; 
und  what  can  better  serve  this  object  than  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Nothing  can  support  a  man 
under  the  pressure  of  any  great  evil  but  the  hope  or  prospect  of  a 
good  to  follow.  It  was  so  with  the  early  Christians,  who,  if  in  this 
life  only  they  had  hope  in  Christ,  would  have  been  of  all  men  most 
miserable.  The  beauty  of  virtue  would  not  suffice  to  nerve  the 
martyr  at  the  stake ;  he  would  cry  out,  with  Brutus,  that  virtue  had 
betrayed  him.  But  let  religion  step  in  with  her  promises,  let  her  lift 
his  eyes  to  the  joys  and  glories  that  she  has  prepared  for  him  above, 
and  at  ouee  he  is  comforted — his  torments  are  forgotten — the 
flames  lose  their  force,  and  death  its  sting.  The  ancient  heroes,  who 
died  for  their  country,  were  animated  by  other  motives  as  well  as 
patriotism.  They  thirsted  after  glory ;  they  hoped  to  immortalize 
their  names,  and  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  deeds.  Socrates  wax 
animated  by  a  higher  motive,  still  it  was  an  interested  motive.  He 
Jell  a  sacrifice  to  truth  and  virtue ;  but  he  hoped  thereby  to  please 
God,  and  to  obtain  His  favour.  Balguy  ended  by  saying  what 
Shaftesbury  bad  said,  almost  in  the  same  words,  that  a  man,  led  by 
a  desire  of  his  own  safety  to  follow  virtue,  would  probably  afterward* 
follow  it  from  a  higher  principle.  He  added  a  postscript  to  the  letter, 
in  winch  he  said  that  the  more  disinterestedly  any  ageut  acted,  the 
more  virtuous  he  was  ;  and  that  if  he  had  written  anything  contrary 
to  this  sentiment  he  wished  to  retract  it,  for  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  highest  principle  of  a  moral  agent  was  a  love  of  virtue  for 
virtue's  sake. 

An  anonymous  tract  in  answer  to  Shaftesbury  is  "Reflections  upon 
a  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,  to  my  Lord  *  *  V  The  writer 
rinds  that  Shaftesbury  brings  Christianity  down  to  the  "same  level  as 
Pagan  superstition,  makes  Jesus  Christ  no  better  than  Bacchus  or 
Apollo,  and  does  not  in  the  least  believe  in  revealed  religion."  He 
complains  that  the  first  Christians  arc  compared  with  the  French 
prophets,  and  a  slur  cast  on  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  and 
reformers. 

"  This  gentleman's  ravings,*"  -ays  the  writer,  "make  him  tit  for  ft  place 
in  the  hospital.  Lunatics  think  the  sober  mad  ;  so  this  infected  person  takes 
revealed  religion  us  little  better  than  frenzy  and  infection — ft  panic,  as 
ran  he  shown  from  the  history  of  Pan  and  Bacchus,  spreading  itself  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity." 

The  pamphlet  ends  with  some  banter,  which  is  amusing  if  not 
clever,  regretting  that  Shaftesbury  was  not  a  young  counsellor,  as  In- 
vol.  VI J  L  m  H 
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would  have  been  a  state  oracle — a  perfect  Apollo—who  would  strike* 
all  with  a  noblo  sort  of  panic ;  and  if  ridicule  is  to  be  the  best 
remedy  for  enthusiasm,  instead  of  the  Bible,  we  had  better  read 
plays. 

Another  anonymous  reply  to  Shaftesbury  was,  "  Remarks  upon  a 
Letter  to  a  Lord  concerning  Enthusiasm.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Gentle- 
man, not  written  in  Raillery,  yet  in  good  Humour."  The  author  • 
discovers  in  Shaftesbury's  writings  "a  sly  design"  to  set  the  prophet* 
and  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  on  a  level  with 
pretenders  to  inspiration.  The  arguments  of  this  tract  are  extra- 
ordinary, which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  the  author's  wit,  which 
is  plentiful. 

A  Mr.  Wotton  wrote  "Bart'lemy  Fair;  or,  an  Enquiry  after  Witr 
in  which  Due  Respect  is  had  to  a  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm  to 
my  Lord  *  *  It  has  two  mottoes  :- — "  *  Much  malice  mingled 
with  a  little  wit  J — Hind  and  Pant  travestied"  and  "Answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly."  It  is  dedicated  "to  the  most 
illustrious  society  of  the  Kit-Cats."  The  writer  wished  to  try 
Shaftesbury's  soundness  by  his  own  test  and  touchstone.  He 
complained,  in  the  end,  of  the  manner  in  which  men  now  treat 
religion.  "  They  creep  into  houses,  and,  with  their  'Tales  of  a  Tub/ 
lead  captive  silly  women."  Shaftesbury  noticed  that  the  mode  of 
refuting  heretics  by  raillery  was  getting  very  common.  The  bur- 
lesque divinity,  as  he  calls  it,  "  was  coming  mightily  in  vogue." 
The  most  esteemed  answers  to  the  heterodox  were  those  which  were 
written  "  in  drollery." 

The  doctrine  of  all  for  the  best  took  a  curious  form  in  Dr.  Mande- 
ville's  "Fable  of  the  Bees  ;  or,  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits."  It 
was  maintained,  as  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  that  the  vilest  and 
most  hateful  vices  of  individual  men  are  subservient  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole.  A  hive  of  bees,  representing  a  flourishing  society  of 
men,  were  in  great  perplexity.  The  lawyers,  physicians,  priests, 
and  soldiers  were  all  knaves.  Avarice,  prodigality,  luxury,  envy, 
vanity,  abounded,  and  nourished  the  state  in  prosperity.  The  hive 
at  last  grumbled  against  the  knaves,  and  prayed  to  Jupiter  for  their 
reformation.  They  became  honest,  and  the  hive  or  State  was  soon 
ruined. 

"  Fools  only  strive 
To  make  a  great,  an  honest  hive. 
T*  enjoy  the  world's  conveniences, 
Be  famed  in  war,  yet  live  in  easo 
Without  great  vices,  is  a  vain 
Eutopia  seated  in  tho  brain. 
Fraud,  luxury,  and  pride  must  live, 
Whilst  wo  the  benefit  receive. 
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So  vice  is  beneficial  found 
When  it's  by  justico  lopped  and  bound  ; 
Nay,  when  the  people  would  bo  great. 
As  necessary  to  the  State 
As  hunger  is  to  nmke  us  eat. 
»         *         •         •         #  * 

Bare  virtue  can't  mako  nations  live 
In  splendour  ;  they  that  would  revive 
A  golden  ajce  must  he  us  free 
For  acorns  as  for  honesty." 

Mandeville  defended  the  encouragement  of  vice  as  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  virtue*  Even  the  violent  passions  in  the  com- 
munity do  something  for  the  common  good.  He  devoted  a  chapter 
of  his  book  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  moral  virtue.  In 
opposition  to  Shaftesbury,  he  found  it  entirely  in  self-interest,  denying 
that  man  was  capable  of  any  higher  motive,  He  disputed,  also,  the 
existence  of  a  pufchrum  or  honentum  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  tried 
to  show  that  virtue  and  vice  are  not  permanent  realities,  but  varying 
in  different  ages  and  countries. 

Shaftesbury  is  one  of  the  few  authors  who  are  mentioned  by 
Bishop  Butler.  "We  might  say  that  Butler  was  the  outcome  of  the 
Deistical  controversies.  He  gathered  up  every  grain  of  what  seemed 
truth  to  be  found  on  either  side.  But  to  no  writer  before  him  did 
he  owe  so  much  as  to  Shaftesbury.  The  existence  of  conscience,  a 
moral  nature  in  man,  our  being  under  a  scheme  of  moral  government 
imperfectly  developed  here,  the  argument  from  this  of  a  future  life 
where  it  will  be  completed,  and  the  present  trials  of  virtue  being  the 
probation  of  the  moral  agent,  are  all  in  Shaftesbury.  In  the 
preface  to  his  Sermons,  Butler  points  out  a  deficiency  in  Shaftes- 
bury's doctrine  of  conscience.  He  did  not  give  it  authonhj. 
There  was  no  question  of  his  having  proved  that  virtue  is  naturally 
the  interest  of  man,  and  vice  his  misery.  But  supposing,  which 
indeed  we  must  do,  that  there  are  particular  exceptions,  or  that  there 
are  men  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  happy  tendency  of  virtue, 
Shaftesbury  has  no  remedy.  Men  will  always  feel  that  they  ought 
to  follow  what  is  conducive  to  their  interest  or  happiness.  But,  by 
taking  in  the  authority  of  that  conscience  which  Shaftesbury  yet 
believed  to  be  in  every  one  of  us,  we  overbalance  all  consideration, 
and  leave  men  under  the  most  certain  obligation  to  the  practice  of 
virtue.  Butler  dissented  from  what  Shaftesbury  says  about  the  little 
value  of  good  done  through  the  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punish- 
ment.  He  calls  prudence  a  virtue,  and  considers  the  contrary  a  vice. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  have  a  due  concern  for  our  own  interests. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  that  can  properly  be  called  selfish.  We  have 
a  faculty  within  us  which  approves  of  prudent  actions*  On  the 
doctrine  of  all  for  the  besft  Butler  speaks  like  a  sage.    To  account  for 
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the  existence  of  evil  may  be  beyond  our  faculties.  We  may  conclude* 
it  to  be  voluntary,  and  overruled  for  good ;  but  its  origin  is  a  mystery. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  conceive  that  the  commission  of  wickedness  may 
be  beneficial  to  the  world.  Yet  is  it  not  infinitely  more  beneficial 
that  men  refrain  from  it  P  There  are,  in  the  natural  world,  disorder.* 
which  bring  their  own  cures,  diseases  which  are  themselves  remedies. 
The  gout  or  the  fever  often  preserves  a  man's  life*  Yet  it  would  be 
madness  to  assert  that  sickness  is  ;i  more  pn'feet  state  than  health, 
which  is  what  is  asserted  by  the  Optimists  as  to  the  moral  world. 

"I  beg  of  you,  gentlemen/'  said  Voltaire,  "to  explain  to  me 
how  everything  is  for  the  best,  for  I  do  not  understand  it.1*  Vd* 
tftire  quotes  Shaftesbury,  Leibnitz,  and  Pope,  and  still  pleads  hi* 
inability  to  comprehend  how  that  which  is  not  good  can  be  good, 
ami  how  all  can  be  for  the  best,  win  n  many  things  might  have  been 
so  much  better.  Lucullus,  in  perfect  health,  enjoying  a  good  dinner 
with  his  friends,  may  jocosely  deny  the  existence  of  evil ;  but  let  him 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  he  will  behold  wretches  in 
abundance.  Let  him  be  seized  with  a  fever,  aud  he  will  be  one  him- 
self. M.  Jules  Simon  classes  Voltaire  with  those  who  had  never  reatt 
Leibnitz.  It  is  certain  that  Voltaire  understood  nil  for  the  bd$i  fo 
mean  that  all  was  for  the  best  as  regards  the  Author  of  the  ttli  of 
nature,  but  not  as  regards  individuals.  After  quoting  Pope's  line* 
that  God 

*  See*  with  equal  eyo,  us  Lord  of  all, 
A  hero  parish  or  a  sparrow  full," 

and  Shaftesbury's  remark,  that  God  would  not  derange  the  general 
system  of  the  universe  for  such  "a  miserable  animal  as  man,"  Voltaiiv 
says,  11  It  must  be  confessed,  at  least,  that  this  pitiful  creature  has 
a  right  to  cry  out  humbly,  and  to  endeavour,  while  bemoaning  him- 
self, to  understand  why  these  eternal  laws  do  not  comprehend  the 
good  of  every  individual."  T<>  ridirule  Optimism  was  the  object  of 
the  inimitable  romance  of  M  Ouii'lide."  J>r,  Pwie^lo^s,  the  oracle  of 
the  house,  proved  admirably  that  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
the  castle  of  his  master,  the  Baron  Th  under- ten-tronekh,  was  the 
most  beautiful  of  castles,  and  the  baroness  the  best  of  all  possible 
baronesses.  Candide  and  his  master,  Di\  Pangloss,  are  driven 
froni  the  castle  of  the  baron ;  they  endure  untold  misfortunes,  but 
it  is  all  for  the  best,  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Shipwrecked 
on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  they  reach  the  shore  on  a  plank,  just  when 
a  terrible  earthquake  is  destroying  the  city.  Among  the  ruins  of 
the  houses  they  discourse  of  all  for  the  M$  and  a  servant  of  thr 
inquisition  accuses  them  of  denying  tho  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
For  this  Candide  was  flogged,  and  Pangloss  was  hung.  Candide 
sails  for  South  America,  in  the  ln>p"  Mj;<t  f  !I  I  »orado  or  Paraguay  may 
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be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  His  hardships  do  not  end  here, 
and  at  last  he  doubts  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  his  dear  master. 
He  cannot  see  that  all  is  good  where  there  are  so  many  bad  people, 
nor  can  he  understand  how  all  is  for  the  best  when  there  is  suffering 
and  sorrow  all  the  world  over. 

In  the  "  Minute  Philosopher "  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  the  most  of 
Shaftesbury's  peculiar  views  are  discussed.  Berkeley  did  not  deny 
the  existence  of  a  hoimtum,  but  he  would  not  admit  that  tho  mere 
.sense  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  was  sufficient  to  engage  men  in  the 
pursuit  of  it.  He  maintained,  to  effect  this,  the  necessity  of  rewards 
-and  punishments.  In  a  little  tract,  not  published  in  the  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  called  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Theory  of  Vision," 
Berkeley  attacks  Shaftesbury  with  some  severity.  lie  says  that  the 
doctrine  taught  by  the  author  of  "  Characteristics,"  who  makes  reward 
of  a  good  action  nothing  more  than  its  natural  consequence,  is  not 
religion  in  any  sense.  In  such  a  belief  Atheism  is  as  serviceable  as 
Theism,  and  fate  and  nature  would  do  as  well  as  Deity.  In  the 
"Minute  Philosopher"  he  assails  Shaftesbury  on  Ridicule  in  a  passage 
which  we  must  give  in  Berkeley's  own  words.    Crito  speaks  : — 

"  Though  it  must  be  owned  the  present  age  is  very  indulgent  to  every- 
thing that  aims  at  profane  raillery,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  recommend 
any  fantastical  composition  to  the  public,  you  may  behold  the  tinsel  of  a 
modern  author  pass  upon  this  knowing  and  learned  age  for  good  writing, 
affected  strains  for  wit,  pedantry  for  politeness,  obscurity  for  depth, 
rambling  for  flights,  the  most  awkward  imitations  for  original  humour,  and 
all  this  upon  the  sole  merit  of  a  little  artful  profaneness. — Alciphron  :  Every- 
one is  not  alike  pleased  with  writings  of  humour,  nor  alike  capable  of 
them.  It  is  the  fine  irony  of  a  man  of  quality ;  '  that  certain  reverend 
authors  who  can  condescend  to  lay  wit  are  nicely  qualified  to  hit  the 
air  of  breeding  and  gentility,  and  that  they  will,  in  time,  no  doubt,  rofine 
their  manner  to  the  edification  of  the  polite  world,  who  have  been  so  long 
seduced  by  the  way  of  raillery  and  wit.'  The  truth  is,  the  various  taste  of 
readers  requireth  various  kinds  of  writers.  Our  sect  hath  provided  for  this 
with  great  judgment.  To  proselyte  the  graver  sort,  we  have  certain  pro- 
found men  at  reason  and  argument.  For  the  coffee-houses  and  populace, 
we  have  declaimers  of  a  copious  vein  ;  of  such  a  writer  it  is  no  excuso  to 
say  fluit  lutulentus,  he  is  the  fitter  for  his  readers.  Then,  for  men  of  rank 
and  politeness  wo  have  the  finest-witted  railleurs  in  the  world,  whose  ridicule 
is  the  surest  test  of  truth. — Euphranor :  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  are  these 
ingenious  railleurs  men  of  knowledge  ?  Ale.  Very  knowing. — Euph.  Do 
they  know,  for  instance,  the  Copemican  system  or  the  circulation  of  tho 
blood  ?  Ale.  One  would  think  you  judged  of  our  sect  by  your  country 
neighbours:  there  is  nobody  in  town  but  knows  all  these  points. — Euph. 
You  believe,  then,  antipodes,  mountains  in  the  moon,  and  the  motion  of  the 
earth  ?  Ale.  We  do. — Euph.  Suppose  five  or  six  centuries  ago  a  man  had 
maintained  these  notions  among  the  beaux  espnts  of  an  English  court,  how 
do  you  think  they  would  have  been  received  ?  Ale.  With  great  ridicule. — 
Euph.  And  now  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ridicule  them  ?  Ale.  It  would. — 
Euph.  But  truth  was  the  same  then  as  now?  Ale.  It  was. — Euph.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  ridicule  is  no  such  sovereign  touchstone  and  test 
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of  truth  as  yon  gentlemen  imagine.  Ale.  One  thing  we  know,  our  raillery 
and  sarcasm  gall  the  black  tribe,  and  that  is  our  comfort. — Cri.  There 
is  another  thing  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  know,  that  men  in  a  laughing 
fit  may  applaud  a  ridicule  which  shall  appear  contemptible  when  they 
come  to  themselves  ;  witness  the  ridicule  of  Socrates  by  the  comic  poet,  the 
humour  and  the  reception  it  met  with  no  more  proving  that,  than  the  same 
will  yours,  to  be  just,  when  calmly  considered  by  men  of  sense.  Ale.  After 
all,  this  much  is  certain,  our  ingenious  men  make  converts  by  deriding  the 
principles  of  religion ;  and,  take  my  word,  it  is  the  most  successful  and 
pleasing  method  of  conviction.  These  authors  laugh  men  out  of  their 
religion  as  Horace  did  out  of  their  vices — admissi  circum  pracordia  ludunt. 
But  a  bigot  cannot  relish  or  find  out  their  wit." 

The  last  of  Shaftesbury's  opponents  whom  we  shall  mention  is 
Bishop  Warburton.  We  have  already  seen  that  Warburton  vindicates 
the  doctrine  of  all  for  the  best.  He  opposed  Shaftesbury  only  on  the 
subject  of  ridicule  being  the  test  of  truth.  He  urged  the  same 
objections  which  were  urged  by  Berkeley  and  others.  He  addressed 
the  whole  race  of  free-thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  words  of 
Cicero : — "  Ita  salcm  istum,  quo  caret  vestra  natio,  in  irredendis  nobis 
nolitote  consumere.  Et  mehercle,  si  me  audiatis,  ne  experiamini  quidem, 
non  decet,  non  datum  est,  non  potestis " — a  sentence  which  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  written  by  the  Roman  orator  expressly  to  suit  the 
defiant  temper  of  the  haughty  English  bishop. 

John  Hunt. 


MUNRO'S  "./ETNA." 


-Ghw.  B«vfa*<1,  Etnetidrd,  and  Explained.  By  IT  A.J.3firKRf\ 
M.A.,  FilJ.iw  of  Tn.ufv  College,  CanrtHil^  Cambridge: 
Deifihton  and  Hell.  1S67. 

CO  many  of  those  who  have  retained  an  interest  in  the  classics 
^  generally  beyond  their  school  and  college  days,  were  in  the 
dark  last  year  as  to  what  could  be  meant  by  the  announcement  of 
Munro's  "  iEtna,"  and  so  few,  apparently,  of  this  class  of  scholars 
have,  since  its  appearance,  made  acquaintance  with  the  volume  in 
question,  that  it  seems  not  amiss  to  undertake  apopulur  account  of  it. 
But  it  must  be  premised  that,  in  doing  so,  no  attempt  is  made  to  add 
aught  to  the  exhaustive  and,  it  may  be  said,  brilliant  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  by  Mr,  Hunro  ;  the  sole  object  of  the  writer  of 
this  notice  being  to  draw  the  attention  of  general  readers,  who  have 
not  forgotten  their  Latin,  to  a  poem  which,  if  of  no  great  merit  or 
interest  in  itself,  has  yet  sufficiently  curious  matter  to  claim  for  it 
a  perusal ;  whilst  its  masterly  editing  by  an  eminent  English  scholar 
invests  It  with  a  value  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  renders  it 
an  argument  which  may  be  triumphantly  held  up  in  the  face  of  those 
who,  on  superficial  foundation,  decry  our  English  scholarship  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Germans. 

"  iEtna,"  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  poem  of  some  six  hundred  and 
forty-five  lines,  which  came  down  among  the  smaller  works  attri- 
buted to  Virgil,  and  is  hesitatingly  attributed  to  him  in  the  biography 
^of  that  poet  ascribed  to  Ponatus.    But  the  slightest  study  of  its  con- 
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tents  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  as  little  affinity  between 
"  JEtna  "  and  the  "  JSneid  "  as  between  the  ploughman's  "  Smiler  " 
and  the  famous  "  Eclipse."  Guesses  as  to  its  authorship  have  been 
hazarded,  upon  the  slightest  and  feeblest  premises,  in  favour  of 
Quinctilius  Varus  and  Petronius,  of  Manilius  or  Claudian.  But  a 
better  case  was  made  out  for  Cornelius  Severus,  whom  Ovid  addressed 
in  one  of  his  epistles  from  Pontus,  and  who  was  the  author  of  an 
unfinished  poem  entitled  "  Bellum  Siculum."  Quinctilian  (x.  1,  §89; 
says  of  this  Severus,  that  "  he  was  more  of  a  verse-maker  than  a 
poet,"  and  so  far  he  might  put  in  a  claim  to  be  the  author  of  a  most 
prosaic  poem ;  but  the  same  critic  goes  on  to  say  that  had  the 
"  Bellum  Siculum"  as  a  whole  equalled  the  execution  of  the  first 
book,  Cornelius  Severus  would  have  ranked  second  among  Roman 
heroic  poets,  and  higher  than  even  Ovid.  There  are  no  indications 
of  any  such  merit  in  the  author  of  "  -35tna,"  who,  although  he  fre- 
quently affects  Ovidian  language  and  Ovidian  usages,  utterly  lacks 
what  Mr.  Munro  remarks  in  the  longest  extant  fragment  of  Severus, 
"  an  Ovidian  fulness,  elasticity,  and  easy  flow."  Probably  the  basis 
of  the  judgment  which  assigned  "-/Etna"  to  this  Severus  was  a  pas- 
sage in  Seneca's  79th  epistle,  where,  writing  of  his  friend  Lucilius's 
purpose  of  describing  jEtna  in  his  poem,  he  uses  the  words  : — "  Hunc 
solemnem  omnibus  poetis  locum :  quern  quominus  Ovidius  tractaret 
nihil  obstitit  quod  jam  Virgilius  impleverat:  ne  Severum  quidem 
Cornelium  utcrque  deterruit."  But  they  mean  nothing  more,  when 
examined  carefully,  than  that  as  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Cornelius  Severus 
had,  one  after  the  other,  introduced  iEtna  as  an  episode  in  larger 
poems,  so  might  Lucilius  also.  With  greater  reason,  therefore,  do 
Wernsdorf,  Jacob,  and  others,  advocate  the  claims  of  this  Lucilius 
to  the  authorship,  on  the  faith  of  this  very  passage  ;  and,  as  Munro 
shows,  there  is  this  difference  between  the  bearing  of  Seneca's  letter 
upon  the  question  of  Severus's  authorship  and  that  of  Lucilius,  "  that 
though  the  passage  seems  to  point  in  each  case  simply  to  an  episode 
in  a  larger  poem,"  yet  "  the  poem  of  Severus  was  already  written  ; 
that  of  Lucilius  was  not."  He  might  have  found  his  materials  ample 
enough,  on  second  thoughts,  for  an  independent  poem.  A  better 
case,  indeed,  is  made  out  for  Lucilius  than  for  any  other  claimant. 
Mr.  Munro  has  been  at  the  pains  of  reading  through  Seneca's  Letters, 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  conclusive  evidence  and  light. 
Though  he  has  failed  of  this  result,  he  has  brought  together  very 
many  curious  and  interesting  data,  which  serve  at  once  to  illustrate 
the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  afford  a  sample  of  his  judicial  acumen  and 
candour. 

The  author  of  "  jEtna  "  belongs,  Mr.  Munro  doubts  not,  to  the 
"  silver  age."    "His  technical  style  is  that  of  Lucan  and  other  poets 
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who  formed  themselves  on  the  model  of  Ovid*11  He  has  none  of  that 
later  imitation  of  Virgil's  thoughts  and  manner  which  characterize 
Valerius  Flaccus,  Statius,  and  Silius.  Lucilius,  we  learn  from  Seneca, 
was  fond  of  Ovid.  Tho  author  of  "  JEtna  "  also  makes  mention  of  a 
mechanical  Triton  (v.  293  foil.),  which,  though  it  is  not  so  certain  as 
Werusdorf  and  Jacob  would  have  it,  may  have  heen  the  Triton  of 
Claudius  on  Lake  Fucinus,  which,  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (v. 
gave  the  signal  for  the  wntmttrhiff.  He  does  not  mention  among  his 
list  of  volcanic  eruptions  and  of  volcanic  regions  Vesuvius,  although 
it  is  clear  that  he  had  himself  inspected  the  regions  that  were  con- 
nected with  his  subject  j  and  this  silence,  coupled  with  the  reference 
to  the  artificial  Triton,  bespeaks  for  him  a  date  before  7i>  \.i>.,  and 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  Claudius,  a  date  which  would  tally 
exactly  with  that  of  Lucilius. 

In  other  respects  there  are  curious  coincidences.  The  poet  of 
"  .Etna  "  was  evidently  no  carpet-knight,  but  one  who  had  seen  war 
in  its  most  pronounced  aspects.  Some  of  his  most  vigorous  passages 
are  I  hose  in  which  he  compares  .Etna  to  a  \  leton'ons  enemy  assailing 
bystanders  at  once  w;th  missiles,  smd  at  close  quarters  (4(j4 — 474), 
and  its  rapid  inroads  and  the  headlong  progress  of  the  lava* flood,  to 
the  irresistible  movements  of  a  conquering  host  (G12-1-J)  : — 
"  Vixdum  custra  putAnt  hodten  moriga*  tremrndum, 

M  Scarce  think  they  that  the  terrible  foe  has  struck  his  tents,  when 
lo !  he  had  crossed  the  gates  of  the  neighbouring  city/*  This  prac- 
tical experience  of  war  we  know  Lucilius  to  have  had,  as  he  served 
under  Lentulus  Gretulicus  in  Upper  Germany*  and  was  therefore 
conversant  with  war  in  its  best  school  of  his  epoch.  He  was  also,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  Seneca,  governor  of  Sicily  for  a  long  period, 
well  acquainted  with  its  localities,  as  also  with  those  around  Naples  ; 
and  here  also  Lucilius  answers  the  requirements  which  internal 
evidence  bids  us  expect  of  a  putative  author  of  "  iEtna,1'  The  missing 
or  loose  link  is  as  regards  his  philosophical  tenets.  And  it  is  upon 
this  point  that.  Slunro's  examination  of  Seneca's  Epistles  has  a  most 
valuable  bearing.  The  commentators  who  will  have  it  that  Lucilius 
and  the  author  of  "  .Etna  **  are  identical,  aver  that  there  is  proof  of 
it  in  the  latter  holding,  like  the  former,  Kpicurcau  doctrines.  But 
it  is  quite  clear,  from  our  editor's  showing,  that  there  is  no  internal 
evidence  that  the  author  of  ".Etna"  was  an  Epicurean.  Five 
passages  out  of  the  seven  adduced  to  prove  it  simply  "advise  you  to 
use  your  eyes  and  senses  in  judging  of  what  is  going  on,  and  this  " 
(quaintly  remarks  Mr.  Munro)  H  a  Stoic  could  do  as  well  as  an 
Epicurean  ,J  (p.  b^).  Three  passages  in  the  poem,  so  far  from  sup- 
porting Epicurean  tenets,  are  distinctly  Stoical  in  their  doctrine,  to 
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wit,  that  011  the  divinity  of  the  stars  (33-5) ;  that  on  the  return  of 
the  world,  at  the  end  of  all  things,  to  its  old  chaotic  form  (and  not, 
as  Epicurus  would  have  had  it,  in  a  moment  to  it»  primordial  atoms), 
(173-4) ;  and  that  in  which  he  commends  the  "  verissima  dicta  "  of 
Heraclitus,  that  "  fire  was  the  end  and  element  of  all  things"  (537). 
And  many  little  casual  touches  make  it  quite  impossible  that  the 
writer  could  have  been  an  Epicurean,  and  therefore  identical  with 
Lucilius,  supposing  him  to  have  been  one.  But  was  he  one  P  This, 
after  candid  examination,  Mr.  Munro  considers  at  any  rate  not  proven. 
The  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  question  is  Seneca's  Epistles. 
And  the  evidence  of  these  goes  no  farther  than  to  show  that  he  was, 
at  least  so  long  as  Seneca  lived,  a  halter  between  two  or  perhaps 
more  sets  of  opinions ;  an  eclectic,  "  finding  much  to  approve,  and 
something  to  dislike,  in  the  rival  schools  of  Epicurus  and  the  Porch/' 
Their  correspondence,  at  any  rate,  proves  him  at  issue  with  the 
Epicureans  in  his  views  as  to  "providence,"  although  he  had  enough 
leaning  towards  that  sect  to  admit  of  Seneca's  calling  its  founder 
"  Epicurus  tuus,"  "  Epicurus  noster."  But  it  also  proves  him  to  the 
very  last  at  issue  with  certain  Stoical  tenets.  He  may,  thinks  Mr. 
Munro,  have  become  convinced  after  the  death  of  Seneca  :  and,  if  so, 
the  probability  of  his  being  the  author  of  "  JEtna "  would  be  in- 
creased. "  But,"  writes  the  editor,  "  there  is  no  such  evidence  ;  and 
though  Lucilius  might  seem  to  have  a  somewhat  better  claim  than 
any  other  single  name,  yet  as  between  him  and  the  whole  Roman 
world  the  chances  must  be  great  against  him.  '  iEtna,'  therefore, 
still  remains,  and  I  fancy  ever  will  remain,  the  work  incerti 
auctori*  "  (37). 

But  though  the  author  is  thus  consigned  to  an  ignoble  uncertainty, 
in  which  there  is  the  more  reason  for  our  acquiescence,  in  that  the 
knowledge  would  not  at  all  alter  the  low  estimate -which  any  candid 
reader  must  inevitably  form  of  his  merits  as  a  poet,  it  is  satisfactory, 
peculiarly  satisfactory,  to  English  scholars  that  his  poem  has  found 
in  Mr.  Munro  a  pre-eminently  capable  foster- parent.  Mr.  Munro's 
"iEtna"  it  is,  and  deserves  to  be,  to  the  end  of  time,  seeing  that 
when  he  picked  it  up,  in  its  forlorn  estate,  it  appears  to  have  been  as 
disfigured  and  disguised  a  little  bairn  as  any  of  the  gipsy-changelings 
one  reads  about.  The  achievement  of  bringing  it  back  to  something 
like  shapeliness,  and  of  divesting  it  of  the  accretions  of  glossarial  and 
commentatorial  macula*  wherewith  it  was  overgrown,  belongs  to 
none  other ;  and,  as  if  in  fear  lest  the  restored  and  reclothed  "  iEtna" 
should  still  lack  sufficient  personal  attractions  to  win  a  welcome  on 
its  own  account,  he  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his  explanatory  notes 
a  fund  of  critical,  grammatical,  and  general  information,  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  it  prestige.    The  circumstances  which  have  led 
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to  his  edition  invest  it  with  a  yet  further  interest.  Collating  for 
Fro  lessor  Ribbeck  a  118.  of  the  Culex  in  the  Cambridge  Public 
Library,  Mr.  Munro  was  led  to  look  through  the  "  iEtnu "  which 
eame  after  it,  and,  after  comparing  it  with  Jacobs  edition,  to  remark 
its  superiority  to  other  collated  MSS.  in  oge,  merit,  and  completeness. 
Tic  transcribed  the  whole  poem,  formed  from  his  copy  a  provisional 
text,  and  appended  a  collation  of  this  Codex,  and  a  digest  of  the 
readings  of  the  two  SIPS,  of  Jacob.  Of  two  other  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  he  also  made  an  accurate  collation,  and  thus  made 
up  his  apparatus  of  various  readings  at  the  foot  of  his  text.  This 
text  is  mainly  founded  on  the  Cambridge  MS,,  which  he  designates 
u,  and  a  collation  of  a  lost  Florentine  fragment,  ft;  whilst  the  two 
Museum  MSS.  are  called  by  him  y  and  £  and  those  of  Jacob  S  and 
Where  these  agree,  a*  is  not  uncommon,  lie  denotes  them  by  tu.  To 
go  into  the  history  of  MS.  «»  of  which  the  Public  Library  became 
possessed  in  1715,  with  the  rest  of  Bishop  More'**  collection,  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  Enough  to  mention  that  Mr.  Munro  assigns  to 
it  a  date  not  later  than  the  tenth  century,  and  praises  for  the  most 
part  its  calligraphy  and  orthography,  though  the  corrections  made 
in  it  at  intervals  by  a  contemporary  hand  have  led  to  soine  slight 
confusion  of  letters,  and  that  he  adds,  what  ia  most  important,  *•  that 
in  fifty  places  it  makes  sense  of  what  is  quite  unintelligible  in  other 
MSS.,  and  in  many  other  places  points  the  right  road  to  emenda- 
I ion/"'  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  other  MSS. 
referred  to  above,  but  a  far  sounder  member  of  it,  whilst  the  Floren- 
tine fragment  which  extends  over  w.  138 — 28G,  and  of  which  the 
history  is  involved  in  mystery,  ecems  to  be  a  still  sounder  offshoot  of 
.'he  same  original.  For  the  portion  of  the  poem  on  which  it  bears, 
and  wbich  chances  to  be  obscure,  "  this  fragment  is  quite  invaluable  ; 
many  passages  are  not  intelligible  without  it/' 

With  the  aid  of  these  MSS.,  and  that  of  his  own  experience  and 
sagacity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Mr.  Munro  has  been  enabled 
to  improve  upon  previous  editions  of  JEtna — upon  the  brilliant, 
original,  one-sided,  self-confident  edition  of  Scaliger,  who,  having 
determined  To  prove  this  poem  the  work  of  Cornelius  Sevenis,  and 
a  worthy  sample  of  the  Augustan  age  of  poetry,  set  about  the  task 
of  correcting  und  explaining  its  manifold  corruptions  willi  character- 
istic boldness ; — upon  that  of  Theodore  Gorallus  (otherwise  Joannes 
Olericus,  or  John  Leclere),  who  finds  fault  with  Scaliger,  to  whom 
he  was  inferior ,  and  brings  great  erudition  and  sound  sense,  rather 
than  much  brilliancy,  to  a  somewhat  un remunerative  task; — or  upon 
Wernsdorf,  whose  speciality  is  his  attribution  of  the  authorship  of 
uJBStoa"  to  Lueilius  Junior,  and  not  Cornelius  Severus.  To  these 
may  bo  added  the  edition  of  Frid.  Jacob  (1626!^  the  prolixity  of 
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which  Mr.  Munro  very  amusingly  pronounces  to  be  "  a  great  weariness 

of  the  flesh."    To  read  his  commentary  is 

"  To  read  notes  covering  several  pages  of  close  print,  full  of  Greek,  Latin. 
French,  English,  and  German  quotations  in  illustration  of  things  with  which 
they  have  not  the  least  connection ;  to  go  through  arguments  designed  to 
prove  that  the  author  must  have  written  what  by  no  possibility  he  could 
have  written ;  to  find  the  editor  asking  triumphantly  at  the  end,  whether  he 
has  not  now  proved  his  point,  the  only  point  he  has  proved  being  that  he 
does  not  understand  what  he  is  talking  about." — (Pp.  27-8.) 

It  has  its  merits,  however,  of  emendation,  and  even  sometimes  of 
annotation,  if  one  has  the  perseverance  to  hunt  up  "  the  needle  in  the 
bottle  of  hay ; "  but  if  it  had  no  other  use,  it  might  well  serve  as  a 
contrast  and  foil  to  the  concise,  practical,  pertinent  commentary 
which  accompanies  the  immensely  improved  text  of  Munro's  "  iEtna." 

Such  being  the  labour  and  trouble  bestowed  in  past  time  upon 
"  iEtna,"  it  behoves  us  now  to  see  whether  the  object  was  worthy 
of  them.  Mr.  Munro's  own  estimate  of  its  value  is  anything  but 
encouraging.  "  The  poet,"  he  says,  "  seems  to  have  been  urged  to 
his  task  not  by  the  Muse,  but  by  a  most  conscientious  desire  to 
enlighten  an  ignorant  world  on  the  true  causes  of  the  eruptions  of 
JEtna,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  much  misunderstood  lava- stone/' 
— (P.  37.) 

As  might  be  expected,  the  gist  and  burden  of  the  poem  is  inordi- 
nately dilated  upon.  Introduced  by  an  exordium,  that  looks  as  if 
it  was  manufactured  according  to  the  straitest  rule  of  poetasters, 
to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  the  author  devotes  nearly  a  hundred  lines 
to  ridiculing  the  poetic  myths  in  general,  and  those  relating  to  iEtna 
in  particular.  At  this  point  he  becomes  tired  of  quizzing  and 
contemning  the  old  legends,  and  says  boldly,  "  I'm  for  truth ;  my 
song  is  to  be  all  fact."  It  is  not  a  little  amusing,  by  the  way,  when 
ho  is  at  length  well  launched  into  his  subject,  to  find  him,  after  this 
manifesto,  recurring  without  apology  to  the  mention  of  Jupiter,  Dis, 
Tartarus,  and  the  old  faiths,  for  his  most  vivid  description  of  the 
effects  of  an  eruption. 

"  Ipso  procul  magnos  miratur  Juppiter  igncs, 
Neve  scpulta  novi  surgant  in  bt  11a  gigantcs 
Ncti  Ditcni  rcgni  pudeut  neu  Tartara  ccolo 
Yertat,  in  occulto  tantum  premit." — (203-6.) 

This,  however,  is  but  a  temporary  aberration.  He  is  severely 
practical  and  prosy  for  several  hundreds  of  lines,  in  which  he 
discourses  on  the  ways  whereby  wind  and  air,  getting  into  JEtna's 
system,  help  to  rouse  its  subterranean  fires ;  and  afterwards  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  lava-  stone  (Jnpin  molaris)  is  really  fused.  All 
this  is  discussed  in  a  hard,  stiff,  and,  what  is  worse,  involved  and 
crabbed  style,  the  faults  of  which,  be  it  observed,  do  not  seem  so 
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much  duo  to  the  corruptions  of  the  text,  as  to  the  author's  inuato 
tendency  to  be  obscure  and  bungling  in  expressing  himself.  Now 
and  then  he  has  pity  on  those  who  are  to  read  him,  as  when  he 
indulges  in  a  digression,  to  run  over  the  "god-like  pleasures"  of 
.studying  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  sun  and  moon,  the 
item  in  their  courses,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  to  exalt 
above  these  the  study  of  earth  and  her  inner  workings,  not,  as  he 
takes  pains  to  show,  the  mere  gainful  pursuit  of  mining  or  agriculture. 
(Cf.  224 — 269.)  This,  and  a  similar  digression,  fur.  568-98),  in 
which  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  twit  his  countrymen  with  their 
passion  for  touring  and  sight-seeing,  their  antiquarian  researches, 
and  their  interest  in  the  works  of  famous  Greek  painters  and  sculptors, 
are  with  justice  singled  out  by  Jacob,  as  the  best  lines  in  the  poem, 
although  even  these  were  gems  that  shone  exceedingly  dim  until 
Mr,  Munro  had  tried  his  hand  upon  the  text.  But  saving  these 
brief  excursions,  he  harps  evermore  for  nearly  five  hundred  lines  upon 
the  one  and  same  subject  of  -'Etna's  eruptions,  and  of  tho  lava- flood 
which  is  the  chief  agent  in  them.  The  reader  gets  to  be  thankful 
for  small  mercies  as  he  slaves  through  such  a  dry  field,  and  finds  the 
Triton  and  the  water-organs,  which  arc  introduced  by  way  of  simile 
(and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  explain  iytiotum  per  tfjuoftHs,  or 
something  very  like  it),  a  real  refreshment,  though  the  passage  is  of 
the  toughest  and  obscurest.  One  is  inclined  to  bless  the  islands  of 
JEnarui,  tttrongyle,  and  lliera,  and  the  volcanoes  between  Cum®  and 
Naples,  because  tho  absence  of  the  lava-stone  in  them  drives  the  author 
into  an  excursion,  and  a  divergence.  After  ho  has  repeated  himself 
over  and  over  again,  and  has  drilled  us  for  the  twentieth  time  into 
his  views,  touching  the  action  of  air,  wind,  water,  and  vapours 
subterranean  upon  the  Jires  that,  fed  with  all  the  mineral  material 
which  they  encounter  on  their  road  upwards,  burst  out  in  fury  from 
the  crater  of  JEtna,  and  touching  tho  retentiveness  of  fire,  which 
marks  its  greatest  feeder,  the  lava-stone,  he  at  last  bethinks  him  of 
winding  up  with  "one  touch  of  nature,"  and  treats  his  readers,  in 
return  for  their  patience  and  courtesy,  with  his  version  of  the  story 
of  the  Catanian  brothers — a  version,  perhaps,  a  little  too  harshly 
judged  of  by  Mr,  Munro — though  it  must  be  admitted,  that  when 
he  had  toiled  so  far  and  through  so  much,  he  may  have  been  entitled 
to  look  for  some  better  compensation. 

To  what  end,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  unearthing  of  a  second- 
rate  classic,  stiff  and  cramped,  inartistic  and  unpoetic,  and,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge,  without  a  scientific  training,  adding  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  nothing  to 
what  Lucretius  (Book  vi.,  640 — 703)  had,  in  a  better  age  of  poetry, 
advanced,  more  ably  and  more  briefly  ?    It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
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a  satisfactory  answer  to  so  posing  a  query  in  any  merits  of  the  poem 
"-ZEtna"  per  sc.  But,  regarded  as  a  field  for  elucidatorial  skill, 
a  field  on  which  such  skill  has  been  bestowed  well  and  wisely  by  its 
most  recent  editor,  this  "  -55tna "  incerti  auctoris  well  deserves  the 
attentive  perusal  of  every  scholar  who  wishes  to  see  what  model 
editing  is,  or  has  the  desire  to  add  new  "  wrinkles  "  of  diverse  kinds 
to  his  present  stock  of  classical  knowledge.  The  candour  with  which 
Mr.  Munro,  far  from  exaggerating,  as  Scaliger  did,  a  poem  in  which 
poetic  feeling  and  fancy  is  the  exception,  first  takes  the  utmost 
pains  to  ascertain  the  true  reading,  and  then,  if  it  is  forced,  or  stiff, 
or  formal,  or  common-place,  admits  the  fact,  and  draws  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  silver-age  Latinity  or  of  defective  style,  might  even 
stand  the  professors  of  belles  Icttres  in  stead,  when  discoursing 
of  tropes  and  figures  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  Metonymies,  such  as  "  Liber  "  and  "  Ceres,"  for  "  wine " 
and  "  corn,"  have  always  found  favour  in  poetry,  but  a  better  text 
from  which  to  enforce  moderation  as  to  this  figure  could  hardly  be 
found  than  where  the  author  of  "  JEfcna,"  enumerating  the  fabled 
godsends  of  the  golden  age,  writes — 

"  Ipse  sua  fluerct  Bacchus  pcdc,  mellaquo  lentis 
Penderent  foliis,  e t  pingui  Pallas  oliv<c 
Sc  eretos  amnes  alerct:  turn  gratia  ruris." — (13-15.)  , 

There  is  no  choice  as  to  interpreting  the  first  clause  here  of  Bacchus 
running  into  wine  by  his  own  foot ;  /i.e.,  he  did  not  require  to  be  trodden 
out  by  the  feet  of  the  treaders;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  other 
italicized  words  represent  the  text  as  it  was  written  by  the  poet, 
another  equally  forced  and  harsh  confusion  of  the  deity  with  that 
which  was  attributed  to  her  or  him,  occurs  in  the  same  passage. 
Unless  the  reading  approved  by  Haupt  is  substituted,  and  the  colon  at 
"  aleret "  removed,  (an  emendation  which  will  involve  an  anti-climax), 
the  sense  must  he  that  "Pallas  did  for  oil  what  Bacchus  did  for 
wine,"  "  gave  birth  to  and  kept  up  a  supply  of  rivers  of  oil  for  the 
rich  olive  "  (p.  44).  At  v.  140-1,  the  concurrence  of  MSS.  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote — 

"  Cernis  et  in  silvis  spatiosa  cubilia  retro 
Antraque  demersas  penitus  fodisse  latebras." 

And  yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any  even  mediocre  poet  would  have 
made  "  antra"  the  subject  of  "fodisse,"  or  talked  of  "caves  digging 
hiding-places."  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  better  instance  of 
a  harsh  and  far-fetched  metaphor  than  that  in  w.  278,  &c.  (p.  10), 
where  "the  earth  mined  for  metals"  is  likened  to  a  "wretch  put  to 
the  torture  to  extract  confession."  As  Mr.  Munro  rearranges  the 
lines  with  indubitable  sagacity,  they  run — 
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"Torquenlur  flammil  tcrne  furroquo  domantur, 
Dam  scsfi  pretio  ivdimant,  vemmqno  profeaso* 
Turn  domain  vile*  tticaunt  inopcsque  relietiu 

a  description  hotter  fitted  perhaps  to  such  eases  as  that  of  Isaac  of 
York,  in  "  Ivanhoe/*  than  to  that  whereto  the  author  of  "iEtna" 
applies  it.  Not  seldom,  also,  the  poet  gets  himself  into  a  coil  of 
confusion  through  his  fondness  for  overstrained  antithesis.  He 
seems  to  construct  these  in  his  mind,  and  then,  in  an  effort  to  be 
concise,  to  lose  himself  and  get  into  almost  hopeless  obscurity.  Who 
would  suppose  that  in  w.  160-70, — 

"DcnsHqne  premit  premiturque  rninu 
None  Euri  Borercque  Notas,  nunr  hujua  uterqnc," 

c  ould  bo  put  by  any  one,  who  w*as  not  a  bungler,  for  11  Jiotusque 
premit  dcusil  ruina,  premiturque  vicissim  nunc  Euri  Bomcque  ruina, 
nunc  uterque  (£a  Eurus  et  Boreas)  ruina  hujus  [Le,  Jfoti)  or  that 
the  last  words  in  effect  rejieat  what  is  expressed  in  "premit  ?  "  In- 
deed the  poem  bristles  with  harshnesses  and  awkwardnesses,  which  are 
memorable  only  as  bints  of  what  to  avoid  ;  although,  to  give  the  poet 
his  due,  one  can  hardly  concur  with  Mr.  Munro  at  v.  76,  in  question- 
ing the  soundness  of  "  videruut,"  and  in  wishing  to  substitute 
"  vicerunt"  in 

»  Vfttea 

Pub  tcrris  nigra*  titfmmt  cannino  manes 
Atquo  inter  cincres,  Diti>  pnllptitin  regtin 
ilentiti  vates  ^tyj^ias  umtasque." 

"'Yidcrunl  carmine/"  says  Munro,  "can  scarcely  be  right," 
though  it  is  read  in  a,  and  the  other  MSS.  grouped  under  the  dis- 
tinguishing letter  w.  But  why  not  ?  It  is  grammatical,  rarely,  and 
as  poetical  withal  as  most  of  the  ideas  of  ^Etna's  bard.  AYhero 
except  "  in  their  verse/'  or  through  the  medium  of  their  verse,  could 
pocte,  while  yet  alive,  see  Styx,  and  Pluto,  and  the  land  of  shadows  f 
Mr.  Biekersteth's  "  Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever  "  is  a  recent 
specimen  uf  what  a  modern  poet  lf  vidit  carmine."  But  if  Mr. 
Munro  is  not  so  ill-advised  a  patron  of  the  poet  he  edits  as  to  bidr 
or  defend  his  faults,  or  so  headlong  a  partisan  as  to  swallow  him 
whole,  he  renders  him  the  amplest  justice  and  service  by  clearing 
up  his  real  text  and  meaning ;  and,  wherever  it  is  possible,  contrives 
to  make  him  intelligible.  This  he  achieves  in  divers  ways:  by 
happy  rc-assorting,  so  to  speak,  the  letters  or  the  punctuation  of  a 
line ;  by  plausibly  supplying,  where  it  is  needed,  what  may  best  fill 
up  "hiatus  valdc  deflendi and  by  substituting  in  several  instances 
with  convincing  acumen,  the  word  which  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
text  for  that  which  had  crept  into  it,  but  had  no  part  or  lot  with  it 
in  sense.    As  an  illustration  of  the  recovery  of  the  true  text  by  re- 
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adjustment  of  the  letters,  the  MS.  a  has  helped  our  editor  to  cure  a 
hopelessly  damaged  line,  v.  384,  which,  in  o>,  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Si  ces&at  adjure  forunt  spectacula  venti." 

By  merely  dividing  differently,  Mr.  Munro  gets — 

"  Si  cessata  diu  refer unt  spectacula  venti," 

a  very  natural  allusion  to  the  action  of  the  winds  after  there  has 

been  a  lull  in  the  eruption. 

In  v.  440,  where  the  poet  is  noticing  the  volcanic  island  of  Hiera, 

his  words  arc : — 

*•  Insula  durat  adhuc,  Vulcani  nomine  sacra, 
Pars  tamcn  incendi  major  refrixit  et  alto 
Jactatas  recipit  classes  portuque  tuetur." 

As  Scaliger  and  others  punctuated  and  interpreted,  this  was  all 
obscurity.  Mistaking  "incendi"  for  a  genitive,  they  took  it,  in  con- 
nection with  what  follows,  to  mean,  "  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
conflagration  has  cooled  down,"  and  left  the  rest  of  the  passage  to 
convoy  what  meaning  anybody  could  get  out  of  it.  Munro  places  a 
colon  at  "  incendi,"  which  he  holds  to  be  the  infinitive  passive. 
"The  island,  but  a  part  of  it  only,  still  continues  to  burn;"  "the 
greater  portion  has  cooled  down,"  &c,  &c. ;  "duro  "  thus  constructed, 
with  an  infinitive  after  it,  being  quite  consistent  with  the  usage  of 
the  author's  time,  as  he  shows  from  Lucan  and  Petronius.  Of  his 
success  in  healing  the  breaches  caused  by  "  lacuna?,"  one  or  two 
samples  may  be  picked  out.  The  first  that  occurs  is  as  good  as  any. 
When  the  poet  is  quizzing  the  hackneyed  themes  of  more  imaginative 
bards,  he  is  made,  by  the  MSS.,  to  have  written, — 

"  Quis  non  Argolico  deflevit  Pergamon  igni 
Impositain  ct  tristem  natorum  funero  matrem  M  (18-19)  ; 

a  couplet  which  Jacob  discerned  was  unintelligible  unless  on  the 
supposition  of  an  hiatus.  Observing  that  Pergamon  is  neuter,  that  a 
disjunctive  particle  is  wanted ;  and  that  Propertius,  III.  (2)  20,  7, 
has  "  Kec  tantum  Niobie  bis  sex  ad  busta  superbac  Sollicito  lacriimr 
defluit  a  Sipylo,"  Mr.  Munro  ingeniously  inserts  between  the  two 
lines  above  quoted — 

"  Incensiim,  aut  Sipylo  bis  sex  ad  busta  nivali," 

with  which  supplement  the  sense  will  be,  "  who  has  not  wept  over 
Pergamus,  burned  by  Greek  fire,  and  Niobe  placed  on  wintry 
Sipylus  beside  twelve  tombs,  weeping  for  her  children's  death?" 
Further  on,  where  the  poet  is  arguing  the  existence  of  cavities  in  the 
earth  from  rivers  rising  out  of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  burying 
themselves  in  it,  Mr.  Munro  unerringly  detects  a  "  lacuna  "  after  the 
lines, — 
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"  Quia  enim  non  credit  inania 
blsae  fciniiH  penitus,  tantoa  emergero  fontia 
Cum  videt,  ac  torrans  tino  Be  mergere  hiatu  M  (11 7-9), 

because,  before  the  sentence  comes  to  a  natural  conclusion,  another, 
beginning  "  Nam  mille  ex  teuui,"  &c,  opens.  If,  however,  after 
11  liiatu,"  our  editor's  stop- gap — 

"Rmvsus  «i?pe  aolot  vutaquu  votugine  condi," 

is  adopted,  all  will  run  well  and  intelligibly,  and  a  phenomenon, 
more  common  in  the  poet's  country  than  in  ours,  and  alluded  to  by 
bim  in  v.  182,  "Pnocipiti  conduntur  flumina  terra/'  as  well  as  by 
Strabo  and  Seneca,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Munro,  will  have  been  described. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  the  tact  and  acuteness  which  guides 
our  editor  in  divining,  after  due  study  of  MSS.  and  commentaries, 
the  right  word  for  the  right  place,  that,  after  all,  he  shines  most  con- 
spicuously. Much  of  what  he  has  done  in  this  line  is  of  a  nature  to 
recall  to  our  minds  the  quiet  and  characteristic  humour  with  which, 
after  adopting  the  obviously  sound  reading  of  a  in  the  line  which 
other  MSS.  read, — 

"  Quaim  is  ea?rulco  siccus  Jqvg  frxge&t  jpther "  (v.  332)  ; 

and,  substituting  "fulgcat"  for  <f  frigeat,"  he  pronounces  that  his 
emendation  has  made  u  the  passage  as  clear  as  the  aether  itself."  In 
t  ruth,  to  clear  and  purge  the  horizon  of  the  whole  poem  would  be  a 
task  impossible ;  hut,  if  any  editor  could  achieve  this  impossibility, 
that  editor  is  Mr.  Munro,  as  all  must  agree,  who  look  at  the  text  and 
its  interpretation  before  he  took  it  in  hand,  and  compare  it  with  the 
state  in  which  he  bus  turned  i(  out.  It  is  delightful  to  note  the 
light  which  he  creates  in  one  dark  passage,  by  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  means,  and  the  consistency  which  he  substitutes  in  another 
\'ot  what  but  now  seemed  inconsistency  itself  And  it  ia  in  support- 
ing these  verbal  emendations  that  the  wide  and  various  learning  of 
one  of  our  foremost  contemporary  scholars  is  incidentally  illustrated. 
1  Te  finds  in  the  1ISS,  an  invocation  of  Apollo  : — 

11  Sen  te  Cynthoa  habet  sen  Dolort  gratior  Hyk, 
Smi  libi  Dudone  potior  w  (5-6) ; 

and  the  absurdity  of  connecting  Dodona  with  Apollo  puU  him  on 
his  mettle  to  discover  the  right  word.  After  a  passing  leaning  to 
u  Dardaniu,"  in  the  sense  of  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  he  comes  to 
the  conviction  that  "  Ladouis"  or  M  Ladone,"  patronymics  denoting 
Ludon's  daughter,  "Daphne,"  is  the  true  reading;  and  this  con- 
viction he  supports  with  wonderful  erudition.  The  confusion 
between  o  and  a  in  the  MS.  which  Mr.  Munro  has  most  faith 
in,  leaves  little  doubt  that  Ladone  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
1  )odona  by  the  copyist :  and  it  is  shown,  in  the  notes  to  this  editor, 
voi,.  VIM.  NX 
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that  to  Daphne,  the  park  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  fire  miles  higher 
up  than  Antiorh,  on  the  Oroufcs,  in  common  with  Antioch  and  ita 
neighbourhood,  had  been  long  transferred  by  the  Syrian-Greeks,  not  only 
the  worship  which  once  had  its  chief  abode  at  Delphi,  but  very  many 
of  the  names  unci  legends  of  J 1  <  lias.  The  locality  of  Antioch  had  its 
river  Ladon,  its  Castalian  fount,  its  Cyparisaus,  its  "Omphalos;  "  and 
Mr,  Munro  shows,  that  by  Lycophron  and  other  Alexandrine 
writers,  and  such  writers  as  followed  or  copied  them  (of  whom  it  is 
probable,  from  his  noting  Apollo's  connection  with  Hyla,  which  was 
little  known  to  ancient  Greece,  but  well  known  to  Lycophron,  that 
the  author  of  "  .Etna  "  was  one),  Ladon,  and  not  Peneua,  was  ac- 
counted Daphne's  father.  And  if,  as  is  demonstrated  by  Justin,  the 
belief  of  Seleucus,  tie  founder  of  Antioch,  that  Apollo,  and  not 
Antiochus,  was  his  real  sire,  had  led  him  to  establish  a  shrine  eclipsing 
Delphi  at  tho  suburb  of  Daphne,  what  can  be  more  probable  than 
that  our  poet,  a  man  of  much  learning,  though  not  much  imagination, 
should  invoke  the  god's  favour  by  his  shrines  at  Cyprus,  and  near 
Antioch,  as  possibly  dearer  to  him  than  Cynthus  or  his  birth-plare, 
Delos  ?  Mr.  Munro  thinks  that  even  the  reference  to  a  "  Pierian 
spring, "  in  v*  7,  is  to  a  transplanted  fountain  in  the  district  north  of 
Antioch*  This  may  be  styled  an  archaeological  emendation*  The 
next  that  has  struck  us  appeals  to  common  sense.  The  poet  is  made 
by  the  MSS.  to  write  in  80-2, — 

41  fun  en  tea 
Hi  Tit j' on  pcrna  strnvere  in  jugcift  fanhiia 
Sollicitant  iUi  te  circum,  TunUile,  puma 
StilUcitantque  aiti ;  ** 

nnd  thus  what  he  no  doubt  intended  to  glance  at,  two  fauiou* 
myths  in  as  many  telling  lines,  was  left  till  Mr.  Munro  tried  hi* 
hand  upon  it  a  vain  and  pointless  bit  of  obscure  repetition.  ( 'an 
there  he  any  hesitation  in  accepting  our  editor's  solution  that  the  first 
"  sollicitant  "  is  a  stupid  error  of  the  copyist,  whose  eye  caught  the 
first  word  of  the  next  line  ;  that  for  it  must  he  substituted  an  epithet 
needed  for  11  jugera,"  and  a  verb  needed  for  "illi,"  to  which  "que,"  in 
82,  may  couple  ,f sollicitant ; "  that  "Plurima:  dant"  furnish  the  re- 
quired epithet  and  verb;  and  that  at  the  end  of  v.  81,  for  the 
copyist's  palpable  blunder,  "poena"  should  bo  read  "porna,"  which  is 
germane  to  the  sense  and  the  legend.  Thus  the  poet  is  made  to  talk 
sense,  and  to  recall  how,  in  sint^,  some  if  his  craft  14  have  stretched 
over  full  many  acres  Tityos  foul  through  the  nature  of  his  punish- 
ment ;  while  others  surround  Tantalus  with  apples,  and  torment  him 
with  a  thirst  which  he  cannot  satiate."  But  there  are  one  or  two 
passages  further  on  in  the  poem  in  which  Mr,  Munro's  emendatory 
and  interpretative  skill  is  more,  conspicuously  shown.  A  tougher 
passage  could  scarcely  bo  found  than  that  in  which  the  poet  illus- 
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t  rates  from  artificial  machines  the  effect  of  water  in  putting  the  air 
in  motion,  which  air  in  turn  excites  something  else,  in  the  ease  of 
JEtna,  its  fires.    As  Munro  prints  it,  it  runs  thus  : — 

"Nam  velutt  sonat  horn  dnci  Tritotie  ciinoro  : 
Pellit  opu*  collvctu*  nqt"i>  victiwquo  movure 
Spiritus,  at  Jongas  cmugit  buctna  voce*  : 
Carmineque  iiTiguo  magnis  cortixiA  thcatsis 
I  in  paribus  numerotm  modi*  tun  it  arte  regt?nli8, 
Quro  tenuetn  impellent!  amrrmm  suliremigtit  mi  da ; 
Ha  ad  alitor  aumtnotu  f arena  tcjrretiLibua  a  tin 

Pugnat  in  angusto,  et  magnum  comimtnniirut  *5£tna.*'— (293-30fl.) 

In  the  first  verse,  44  bora  duci "  is  Muuro*s  conjecture  to  remedy  tfce 
hopeless  senselessness  of  ft  ora  due"  and  44  ora  dm"  of  the  M8S.,  and 
the  little-improved  suggestion  of  Hcaliger,  44  Aura  diu ;  P  and  if,  as  can 
hardly  admit  of  doubt,  the  poet's  reference  is  to  the  Triton,  which, 
worked  by  wator,  gave  the  signal  for  mumtckit*  on  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  and  was  a  plaything  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (see  Sueton., 

21),  the  restored  *4hora"  nicely  indicates  the  time  or  signal  for 
action,  while  44  duci"  means  the  Emperor  whose  bidding  it  was  con- 
structed to  do.  At  v.  296,  Mr*  Muuro  has  succeeded  in  interpreting 
if  cortina"  as  identical  with  the  **  hydraulus,"  or  water-organ,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Vitruvius,*  and  which  was  another 
favourite  water- toy  of  the  same  and  of  later  periods.  These  Tritons 
and  water-organs  were  a  favourite  device  in  Italian  gardens,  and 
came  down  to  a  late  period.  Readers  of  M.  Andre  Lefevre's  inter- 
esting compilation,  44  Les  Pares  et  les  Jardins,1'  will  meet  with  them 
in  various  chapters ;  and  the  writer  of  the  present  remarks  recollects 
u.  water-organ  as  still  existing  in  an  English  country-seat  within  the 
last  fivc-and-thirty  years.  To  follow  our  editor's  step-by-step  eluci- 
dation of  the  passage  would  bo  a  trespass  on  the  space  afforded,  and 
on  the  patience  of  readers*  But  the  sense,  for  the  first  time  made  so 
clear  in  the  Latin,  that  one  may  run  and  read  at  once,  is  something 
of  this  kind  : — 

"  For  as  the  boar  of  conflict  sounds  for  the  Emperor  by  means  of  a  vocal 
Triton,  whvn  a  collected  force  of  water,  and  the  air  constrained  thereby  to 
set  it  in  motion,  works  the  machine,  and  #<>  the  trumpet  brays  prolonged 
sounds ;  as,  too,  in  large  theatre*,  with  strain  produced  by  water -pressure 
(*  carmine  irriguo*)  a  water-organ,  tuneful  with  unequal  measures,  is  musical 
through  the  organists  skill  which  rows  along  (ft.**,  plays  on  the  different 
keys),  pressing  the  light  air  by  means  of  water ; — to,  too,  the  wind  in  /Etna, 
mad  at  being  dislodged  by  the  water-torrents,  fights  in  pent-up  space,  and 
.Etna  groans  mightily  in  concert/' 

Mr,  Monro  inclines  to  the  notion  that  "cortina,"  thus  used  in 
this  passage  only  for  u  hydraulus/'  owes  its  name  to  its  shape, 
which  recalled  the  sacred  pot  and  tripod  on  which  the  Pythio  sat. 
Another  emendation,  which  carries  conviction  with  it,  is  sug- 
•  Tittcul.  Q.,  iu\  18.  Pan.  N.  H.,  ix.  8,  Vitniv.,  x,  U,  \ 
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geated  by  our  editor  at  r,  336,  where  the  poet  described  the  still 
quiet  cloud  that  rests  in  Hue  weather  high  above  ilitna.  The  MSB. 
conspire  in  reading — 

"  Ulino  otacurfi  semper  caligine  nabes 
Pigtftqiie  defufio  cireumatupet  Imniida  vulto ; " 

but  "pigra11  and  11  humida"  could  nut  both  be  epithets  of  "nubes/* 
and  the  cloud  is  .shown  from  Strabo  tu  have  hern  dry,  and  not  moist. 
For  "humida/1  therefore,  Mr.  Mnuro  proposes  "atmida,"  or  "atil- 
mida/*  a  nominative  of  the  first  declension,  from  the  accusative  of 
the  Greek  form  of  Apfifc"  And  this  he  shows  to  be  no  violent  altera- 
lion.  The  MSS.  probably  had  "athinida"  in  the  first  instance. 
Copyists  allowed  "at"  to  be  absorbed  ill  "  et"  just  before  it :  and 
there  remained  "hmida/*  of  which  it  was  an  easy  leap  to  make 
4i  humida/1  Thus  we  have  the  image  of  a  dull  vapour  seeming  to  be 
fixed  immovably  over  /Etna,  and  regarding  from  on  high  its  working* 
and  vast  recesses. 

Very  many  other  apt  restorations  of  the  corrupted  text  might  be 
cited,  if  space  allowed  :  but  it  will  be  a  capital  exercise  for  younger 
readers  to  hunt  them  out  and  note  them  for  themselves.  They  will 
learn,  in  doing  so,  how  thoroughly  modest  and  generous  a  modern 
Knglish  editor  can  be ;  how  little  inclined  to  envy  the  laurels  of 
others,  or  to  carp  at  a  happy  hit  of  other  eminent  hands.  When 

I  [aupt,  whose  program  has  added  something  to  Mr.  Munro's  clearances 
of  obscurity  from  around  "JEtna/*  hits  upon  so  good  a  correction  as 

'Nunc  Faphiie  rorantis  patre  capilli/'  A. p.,  "the  locks  of  Vena* 
dripping  from  her  sire,  Occanus"  (the  allusion  being,  of  course, 
to  Apelies*  picture  of  Venus  Anadyornene),  instead  of  the  MS. 
reading — 

14  Nunc  Puphitc  roroiitin  parte  capilbV* 

our  editor  seems  to  rejoice  to  point  out  the  fineness  of  the  correction, 
and  to  say,  in  a  good  sense,  "  Non  cquidem  invideo,  miror  magis." 
And,  indeed,  he  can  well  afford  to  do  so.  The  fame  of  his  "  Lucre- 
tius" has  established  for  him  a  position  among  European  scholars, 
which,  though  the  experiment  be,  perhaps,  in  corporr  his 
bestowal  of  pains  on  "iEtna"  has  fully  sustained. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  close  these  remarks  without  adding  a  lew 
words  concerning  the  incidental  contributions  to  grammatical  scho- 
larship, and  the  casual  information  on  the  subject  of  l>atiii  poets  and 
their  styles,  which  are  strown,  here  and  there,  over  t lie  notes  to 

.Etna."  Of  the  fir&t  class,  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  note  at 
vt307,  where  it  is  shown  that,  as  in  "Lucretius,"  i.  U27,  bo  hero  and 
.it  v.  401  and  elsewhere,  the  second  persons  singular  potential,  '■'credos," 

II  teneas,"  " cernas,"  "quTcros/'  are  equivalent  to  "credit,"  "tenet/* 
••cernit/*  "  quxrit "  aliqnis ;  in  the  note  at  v.  457,  on  "cquidem/' 

•  So  u  W5*itbiM  YinHl  tind  ProptrtitM.    ,( Chktnydo,M  AptuViua. 
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not  used  in  connection  with  the  first  person,  for  which  there  arc 
parallels  in  our  author's  probable  contemporary,  Persiua;  and  in  that 
on  h  honerosa/'  rjj,,  f*  onerosa,"  in  v.  466,  at  which  Munro  refers  to 
his  note  on  M  Luc-ret,/'  iii,  1 1 where  Scrvius's  fanciful  distinction 
between  "oneratus"  and  "honustus"  is  set  down  to  the  true  cause. 
It  is  very  interesting,  too,  to  note,  by  the  help  of  our  Cambridge 
commentator,  how  certain  words  like  "  proprictate*'  (513)  in  the 
sense  of  14  property/'  point  to  a  date  for  the  author  of  "-Etna," 
contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  Flin}'  and  Seneca ;  how,  also, 
the  diligent  and  obsequious  use  of  (J  vidian  usages  and  constructions 
(see  note  at  178  ou  the  elision  of  11  ine,"  and  note  on  v.  434,  on  "Cm 
nomen  fades  dedit  ipsa  Rotunda/1  which  is  shown  from  "Metamorph,," 
L  169  ;  xv,  740,  to  be  more  Ovidian  than  M  Kotundre"),  and  a  great 
many  copy  terns  of  Lucretius ^  point  very  distinctly  to  the  standard 
which  the  poet  of  ".Etna"  proposed  to  himself,  however  much  he 
may  have  fallen  short  of  it.    Imperfect  craftsmen  are  apt  to  copy 
even  faults;  and  so  we  find  him  using  profusely  the  conjunction 
"  que"  in  the  third  und  fourth  place,  which,  though  it  has  Ovidian 
parallels,  will  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  an  elegant  or  imitable  usage* 
On  the  whole,  it  should  seem  that  the  poet's  value,  now  that  he  has 
at  last  been  rendered  intelligible,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  facts  of 
which  he  speaks  as  an  eye- witness,  not  to  any  grace  of  style  or  happy 
manner  of  putting  his  available  mat  ten    Absolutely,  no  doubt,  as 
Mr,  Munro  remarks,  the  episode  of  the  Catanian  brothers  is  stiff  and 
i-onstrainet]  ;  yet,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  it  has  the  merit 
of  life  and  incident*    JJut  it  is  too  crabbed  to  quote  without  copious 
explanations ;  and,  as  an  attempt  has  sufficed  to  show  us,  it  will  not 
repay  translation  into  verse.     Perhaps,  if  the  truth  could  be  known, 
the  author  regarded  it  as  his  crowning  touch.  But  better,  really,  are 
some  of  the  lines  above  alluded  to,  which  pass  in  review  the  cities  of 
Greece  und  of  the  Troud,  and  the  legends  attaching  to  them.  The 
poet  discourses  of  Philomela,  and  her  sad  story/  in  a  style  that  recalls 
liubrius  and  his  fable  of  the  Nightingale  and  the  Swallow.    But  a 
passing  gleam  of  life  and  spirit  cannot  redeem  the  dulness  of  the 
dead-level,  along  which  readers  of  "  ^Etnu"  must,  for  the  most  part, 
travel.     And,  to  state  once  more  what  must  be  uppermost,  all 
through,  in  the  thoughts  of  such  as  essay  the  journey  with  this 
edition,  the  "  iEtna  iaarti  tmtomfi  might  have  lain  for  ever  in 
the  obscurity  which  its  mediocrity  deserves,  but  for  the  enhanced 
value  which  has  been  conferred  upon  it  by  Mr.  Munro 's  annotations 
a nd  emendations.  Jamks  Davies. 

En  virtual  hi  ftilvi*,  el  fu,  soror  boqpttht,  tiefllf, 
Amipcris :  Mi*  Tereu*  farm  exuJut  u^i4."' 

And  sc  Ihibriu*,    Kali.  xii.    (Part  I.) 
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Adam  and  the  Adamite;  or,  the  Harmony  of  Scriptvre  and 
Ethnology.  By  Domikick  M*C A UBLAlfD,  Q.C..  LL.1)M  Author 
of  "  Sermons  in  Stones/'  &c.  London :  Richard  Bentley,  New 
Burlington  Street.  1864. 

Uniti  de  PBspice  Uumaine.  Pit  A.  dk  Quatrefages,  Membra 
do  l'Institut  (Academie  des  Sciences),  Paris.  Libraire  dv 
L.  Hachette  et  Cie.,  Rue  Pierre-Sarrazin,  No.  11.  1861. 

THE  first  of  tlio  two  very  clever  works  with  which  this  article  is 
headed,  as  the  author  states  in  the  preface,  exhibits  the  result 
of  his  "  investigations  in  relation  to  the  much- vexed  question  of  the 
duration  of  man's  existence  on  our  planet."  And  it  may  be  well  for 
us  to  say  at  once,  that  the  result  arrived  at,  in  the  author's  estimation, 
is  to  overthrow  the  commonly  received  period  of  about  6,000  years 
for  that  duration,  and  to  establish  for  man  an  antiquity  incalculably 
more  remote. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  work  is  expressed  in  its  title.  It  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  that  of  the  former.  For  the  reader  will  not  need 
to  bo  reminded  that  to  represent  6,000  years  as  the  period  of  man's 
existence  upon  earth,  and  to  name  Adam  as  the  father  of  all  man- 
kind, is  in  the  opinion  of  most  men  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Thus  the  two  works  represent  two  streams  of  opinion,  which  have 
no  common  source.  Mr.  M'Causland  contends,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
unanswerably  contends,  for  the  existence  in  the  world  of  races  of 
men  prior  to,  and  exclusive  of,  that'  of  which  Adam  was  the  first ; 
while  M.  do  Quatrefages  claims  to  prove  that  all  mankind  pro- 
ceeded from  a  single  pair. 
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But  it  may  relieve  those,  who,  like  the  writer  of  this 'article,  arc 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  every  material 
statement  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  learn  that  the  stability  of  the 
Biblical  records  is  not  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Sf'Causland; 
and  that,  so  far  as  his  work  speaks,  M.  do  Quatrefages  does  not 
depend  for  his  position  upon  those  records  at  all.  Scripture  forms 
the  very  ground  upon  which  Mr.  M'Causland  takes  his  stand  ;  and 
it  is  his  very  reverence  for  Scripture  which  has  a  large  share  in 
causing  him  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  one  primeval  pair  ;  for 
comparatively  recent  investigations  have  proved  that  this  doctrine 
imperils,  or  rather  annihilates,  the  Bible  chronology.  With 
M.  de  Quatrefagea,  indeed,  the  unity  of  the  human  species  is 
matter  of  firm  conviction;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  unity  of  the 
human  species  in  Adam  ;  for  he  avowedly  views  the  question  simply 
as  a  naturalist.* 

Thus  the  case  before  us  is  not  that  of  science  arrayed  against 
Scripture,  or  the  results  of  human  research  against  the  facts  of  reve- 
lation ;  but  it  is  one  in  which,  as  the  author  of  "  Adam  and  the 
Adamite  H  well  puts  it,  the  believer  is  invited  to  welcome  science 
as  the  friend  of  truth,  and  the  philosopher  is  invited  to  "  allow  the 
voice  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  beard,"— one,  in  fact,  in  which  "  tho 
works  as  well  as  the  word  of  the  Creator  are  consulted." 

The  best  way  to  enable  those  who  are  interested  in  this  confessedly 
important  subject  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  upon  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  the  arguments  of  the  two  authors  before 
us  as  our  limits  will  allow,  and  to  point  out  at  the  same  time  what 
we  consider  to  bo  the  inherent  strength,  and  what  the  inherent 
weakness,  of  each. 

The  author  of  "Adam  and  the  Adamite5'  bases  his  argument 
upon  the  recent  discoveries  of  science  under  the  five  heads  of  geology, 
archaeology,  history,  language,  and  ethnology.  Upon  these  we  will 
touch  in  their  order. 

It  can  be  new  to  none  who  read  these  pages,  that  while  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  or  the  descent  of  all  mankind,  with  their  obvious 
varieties  of  complexion,  physiognomy,  anatomical  structure,  language, 
and  powers,  from  a  single  pair  of  ancestors  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  learned  discussion,  yet  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  a  severe 
geological  test  are  comparatively  of  modern  date*  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
we  believe,  was  the  first  f — at  any  rate,  in  this  country — to  make 
public  the  fact,  that  flint  instruments,  rude  indeed  in  structure, 
but  of  undoubted  human  manufacture,  had  been  found  in  positions 
and  in  strata  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  ±  that  man  was  contem- 


*  Unitf*  p.  417.  "Noub  avona  touIu  reater  extliurfvemont  nnttitaliate." 
t  Antiquity  of  Man.  J  Adam  and  Adamite,  p,  9. 
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porary  upon  earth  with  the  mammoth,  the  cave-bear,  the  woolly 
rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  animals  of  the  post-pliocene  era,  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Europe.  Let  this  fact  once  be  .established  (and  it 
is  matter  of  universal  agreement  among  scientific  men ),  and  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  further  conclusion  that  Adam  was  not  the  first 
of  the  human  race  with  which  the  earth  was  peopled.  For,  though 
absolutely  nothing  is  known  of  the  duration  of  the  post- pliocene 
period  (called  al&o  the  first  stone  period,  from  the  existence  of  these 
stone  instruments  in  its  contemporary  depths),  or  of  its  distance  from 
our  time,  yet  the  time  required  for  the  dying  out,  or  for  the  extirpa- 
tion, of  the  post-pliocene  animals  must  have  been  vast, — far  too 
vast  to  be  comprised  in  iIJMio  year*.  And  yet  wo  have  seen  thai 
there  is  evidence  (which  might  he  multiplied  twontylbld,  did  our 
limits  permit)  that  human  beings,  to  whose  duratiou  upon  earth  the 
period  of  G,000  years  is  usually  assigned,  were  contemporary  with 
them.  Nothing  is  gained  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  closing  our  eyes 
to  such,  facts  as  these, — nothing  by  calling  this  past -pliocene  period 
a  pre-human  period,  for  it  is  evidently  not  pre-human,  hut  aimph 
pre- Adamite. 

Under  the  head  of  archaeology,  Mr.  M'Causland  brings  befit iv  ni 
a  period  which,  though  remote,  is  modern  when  compared  with  that 
fo  which  allusion  lias  just  been  nude.  It  is  the  prri-.nl  between  fhal 
of  the  extinct  mammalia  and  the  historic  age,  and  it  in  called  by 
geologists  the  second  stone  period,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in 
course  of  the  remarks  which  follow. 

In  various  parts  of  Denmark  there  are  found  extensive  peat  bog?*, 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep,  which  have  grown  in  the  hollows  of 
boulder  formations."  In  the  upper  layers  of  these  peat  bogs  are  found 
the  remains  of  beech-trees,  interspersed  with  implements  of  iron ; 
in  a  lower  layer  there  are  the  remains  of  oak-trees,  mingled  with 
implements  ni"  bronze;  and  in  a  layer  *till  farther  down  there  are 
the  remains  of  pine-trees,  mingled  with  implements  of  stone.  The*e 
stone  instruments,  though  rude,  yet  show  a  marked  advance  in 
manufacture  upon  those  of  the  post-plioeene  or  Jirnt  stone  period; 
whence,  as  we  have  *aid,  the  age  corresponding  with  this  stratum  of 
deposit  is  called  the  second  stone  period,  while  that  corresponding 
with  the  layers  of  oak  and  beech  trees  lias  been  termed  the  bronw? 
and  the  iron  age,  respectively. 

Again „  on  the  Danish  coasts  are  found,  hi  various  parts,  vast 
mounds,  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  some  of  them  1,0W) 
feet  in  length  by  200  feet  in  breadth,  which,  called  in  Danish 
Kjokken-modding,  and  by  us  kitchen-middens,  are  composed  of 
oyster  and  other  shells,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  beasts  and  birds. 
They  also  contain  instruments  of  stone,  much  more  fini8hed  than 
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those  of  the  first  stone  period,  implements  of  horn,  wood,  and  bone, 
with  fragments  of  course  pottery ;  but  no  implements  of  bronze,  and 
therefore  d  fortiori  none  of  iron.  It  will,  in  consequence,  be  seen, 
that  these  shell  mounds  correspond  in  date  with  the  older  portion, 
or  the  lowest  layer,  of  the  peat  bogs  in  Denmark — which  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  their  age  is  that  of  the  second  stone  period. 

Of  the  ancient  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  far  removed  from  Denmark, 
the  discovery  of  which  has  of  late  attracted  so  much  attention,  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more,  than  that  they  too  afford  further 
and  corroborative  evidence  of  the  succession  of  the  second  stone,  the 
bronze,  and  the  iron  ages;  and  there  is  the  less  reason  to  enlarge 
upon  these,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  admirably 
treated  in  a  former  number  of  this  review,* 

If  the  question  be  asked,  What  was  the  durat  ion  of  this  second 
stoue  period,  or  what  length  of  time  intervened  between  it  and  the 
historic  period  ?  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  positive 
answer;  and  we  must  be  content  to  know  that  it  must  have  been  of 
considerable  duration,  and  very  remote.  Some  of  the  pine-trees,  with 
which  it  is  associated,  were  from  their  size  obviously  of  great 
antiquity  at  the  time  of  their  fall.  The  minimum  of  time  required 
for  the  growth  of  the  peat  above  the  pines,  according  to  the  Danish 
geologist,  Stetnstrup,  and  others,  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
4,000  years,  while  Sir  Charles  Lyell  evidently  leans  to  the  opinion 
that  it  amounted  to  a  much  longer  time.  But,  with  the  moderate 
estimate  of  even  4,000  years,  coupled  with  the  obvious  duration  of 
the  second  stone  period,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  manufacturers  of 
the  ruder  implements  of  the  tirst  stone  period  into  the  commonly 
received  human  era  of  G,000  years. 

Another  proof  of  its  remoteness  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  shell 
mounds  are  not  found  on  the  western  coast  of  Denmark,  where  the 
sea  is  slowly  encroaching  on  the  land. 

And  a  third  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  shells  of  which  these 
mounds  are  composed  are  those  of  rish  which  are  now  not  found  in 
any  part  of  the  comparatively  fresh  waters  of  the  Baltic,  but  those 
noar  its  entrance,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  external  ocean. 
From  which,  it  is  inferred,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Lyelltt  that  "in 
the  days  of  these  aboriginal  hunters  and  tishers,  the  ocean  had  Jtn  r 
access  to  the  Baltic  than  now,  probably  through  tho  peninsula  of 
Jutland,"  which  was  at  no  remote  period  an  archipelago. 

When  Mr.  il'Causlaud  speaks  of  history,  he  passes,  as  may  be 
expected,  41  from  the  pre-historical  aspects  of  European  existence  to 
the  contemplation  of  human  life  within  the  historical  era" — extending 
at  i  he  same  time  his  view  "from  the  aboriginal  races  of  Western 
•  Vol.  iv.  381).  t  Antiquity  of  Mnn, 
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Europe,  to  the  occupants  of  the  other  habitable  parts  of  the  globe." 
The  primary  and  most  distinct  varieties  of  the  human  species, 
according  to  Cuvier,  are  three — the  Caucasian!  the  Mongol,  and  tbtr 
Negro.  Dr.  Prichard,  quoted  by  Mr*  M'Catudaud,  says,  that  if  jan 
wore  to  draw  a  line  from  went  to  east,  in  the  direction  of  the  longest 
diameter  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  top  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  vast 
tract  south  and  west  of  the  line  would  represent,  in  a  rough  wayv 
the  abode,  from  earliest  periods,  of  the  Caucasians ;  the  still  vaster 
tract  to  the  north-cast  of  this  line  would  represent  that  of  the 
Mongols;  while  the  Negro  tribes  have  always  occupied  Central 
Africa.  The  differences  between  these  races  in  colour,  physical 
organization,  and  mental  powers  are  such  as  we  cannot  enlarge 
upon ;  but  they  are  patent  to  the  most  cursory  observation*  and  do 
not  disappear  before  the  most  vigorous.  Striking,  however,  as  are 
the  physical  differences  between  these  three  great  divisions  of  the 
human  kind,  they  are  nothing  to  the  moral.  The  Mongolians,  of 
whom  the  Chinese  people  may  be  taken  as  the  representatives, 
exhibit,  what  Mr.  M'Causland  calls,  a  kind  of  *' petrified  civilisation,** 
that  is,  civilization,  which,  having  reached  a  certain  point,  lias 
always  stood  still.  Now,  so  far  as  the  scanty  records  of  the  first  fltotto 
(post-pliocene)  period  go,  no  traces  of  civilization  appear;  and, 
since  the  Negroes,  as  is  attested  by  ancient  Egyptian  paintings  and 
hieroglyphs,  have  been  the  same  physically  for  the  last  3,300  years, 
there  appears  to  be  no  known  instance  of  a  savage  like  hiin  emerging 
from  his  barbarism  without  the  aid  of  civilized  man.  The  Caucasians 
alone  have  always  lx*cn  in  a  condition  of  progress  and  improvement — 
the  parents  and  nurses  of  civilization,  active  to  advance  the  htyluM 
interests  of  their  fellow- creatures.  Of  these  three  distinct  varieties 
of  men,  which  was  the  first  born  t  The  Caucasian,  we  know  from 
Scripture,  was  formed  (1,000  years  ago,  was  destroyed,  by  a  flood,  and 
was  renewed  within  the  last  4,300  years.  Was  it  born  before  the 
Mongols  and  Negroe**,  or  they  before  itl*  This  is  a  question  which 
the  iTTidor.  perhaps,  may  consider  to  be  almost  decided.  But  we 
had  better  pursue  the  road  to  its  full  elucidation;  and  the  next  step 
put  before  us  by  Mr.  11  'Causland  is  language. 

Throughout  nearly  all  the  countries  of  tho*  Caucasian  and  the 
Mongolian,  two  distinct  group*  or  families  of  languages  prevail. 
That  within  the  Caucasian  limits  is  composed  of  the  Semitic  and 
Japhetic  branches,  and  is  called  the  Iranian  ;  tbat  v,  irliin  the  Mon- 
golian ,  of  which  the  monosyllabic  tongue  of  the  Chinese,  destitute 
of  grammar,  may  be  considered  to  he  the  type,  is  called  the  Turanian. 
The  Semitic  and  Japhetic  languages  evidently  flow  from  the  name 
source.  Their  parent  language  is  long  since  dead,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  it.    But  sufficient  indication  is  afforded  by  their  structure 
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to  render  questionless  the  fact  that  their  home  was  one,  and  that  it 
was  in  Southern  Asia.  From  thence  the  Semitic  branch  migrated 
southwards  and  westwards,  becoming  the  language  of  the  Chaldee,  of 
the  Arab,  of  the  Hebrew,  and  ultimately  of  the  Egyptian.  While 
the  Japhetic  branch  (called  also  the  Aryan  and  the  Indo-European) 
flowed  out  in  two  streams — one,  the  main  stream,  to  the  north-west, 
gradually  flooding  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  other  eastwards 
to  Hindostan,  where  it  ultimately  became  the  famous  Sanskrit, 
which  ceased  to  be  spoken  400  years  n.c,  and  is  now  represented 
by  the  numerous  departmental  tongues  of  India,  The  languages  of 
the  Mongolian  tribes  and  nations  are  spread  throughout  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts  of  Asia  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  it  is  said, 
comprise  more  than  one-half  of  the  human  race.  They  do  not  pre- 
sent that  close  family  likeness  to  each  other  by  which  the  Japhetic 
and  Semitic  languages  are  distinguished,  and  the  absence  of  this, 
according  to  Max  M  tiller,  is  one  of  their  conspicuous  marks. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  discuss,  upon  purely  scientific 
grounds,  the  question  of  the  priority  in  time  of  the  appearance  upon 
earth  of  the  different  varieties  of  men ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
if  they  proceeded  from  one  or  several  centres  of  action.  If  the  Cau- 
casian appeared  first,  then  a  degenerating  principle,  which  ii 
observed  in  no  other  part  of  creation,  has  been  allowed  to  operate; 
but  if  the  Caucasian  appeared  last,  then  the  law  of  human  life,  like 
that  of  all  other  organized  being*,  has  been  progressive.  Since  the 
time  when  humanity  first  existed  there  is  no  period  when,  so  far  as 
thfl  scientific  evidence  of  the  flint  implements  of  the  post -pliocene 
era  may  speak,  man  was  not — as  an  uncivilised  savage.  Sineo  that 
distant  epoch  climates  and  physical  features  upon  the  globe  have 
vastly  altered,  all  such  alterations  proclaiming  the  lapse  of  incalcu- 
lable ages,  during  which  men  evidently  attained  no  higher  phase  of 
civilization  than  that  indicated  by  the  stone  and  bone  implements, 
which  in  their  buried  form  have  survived  them.  Where  was  then 
the  civilized  and  civilizing  Caucasian?  The  use  of  metal?,  an  early 
gleg)  in  civilization,  was  evidently  unknown ;  and  the  use  of  these,  a* 
evidently,  at  length  proceeded  from  the  East,  whose  people  advanced 
towards  the  west  and  gradually  displaced  its  savages  ;  hut  long  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  extinct  mammalia,  and,  therefore,  "  long 
ninco  the  existence  of  the  uncivilized  manufacturers  of  the  chipped 
Hint  instruments  of  the  fluviatile  drift."  As  regards  the  Mongol 
and  the  Negro,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  lands  they 
inhabit  were  ever  tenanted  by  other  peoples;  but,  as  regards  the 
Caucasians  and  their  present  territories,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they  were  originally  one  elan  or  family  in  the  south  of  Asia, 
that  they  emigrated  from  thence,  that  they  encountered  and  subdued 
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Turanian  tribes  in  the  lands  to  which  they  emigrated,  and.  further, 
that  while  they  have  ever  since  been  apreadin*?,  their  civilisation  h.^ 
ever  since  been  increasing.*  There  is  no  gvound  for  supposing  that 
while  one  branch  of  this  family  went  the  ways  we  know,  and  became 
ultimately  what  they  are,  another  poured  i r j t r >  \<>rth- Ki^tem  tmd 
Central  Asm  and  became  men  of  the  Mongolian  type,  and  a  third 
went  into  Africa  and  became  men  of  the  Negro  type ;  in  other  words, 
that  one  branch  became  the  subject  of  never-ceasing  improvement, 
while  two  suffered  never-ceasing  degradation.  The  observed  laws  of 
language,  too,  we  have  seen,  are  in  accordance  with  these  ascertained 
facts,  none  of  the  Turanian  stock  of  languages  (with  the  remarka- 
ble exceptions  nf  the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  provinces*  the 
Magyars,  which  £0  rather  to  prove  the  point  at  issue)  being 
spoken  in  lands  occupied  by  Caucasians,  or  ricv  n  rsa. 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  Max  Midler  and  Bunsen, 
rmoted  by  Mr.  M*CausIand,  insist  upon  a  common  source  of  all 
language,  as  they  do  upon  a  common  source  of  all  mankind.  But 
perhaps  the  value  of  their  views  may  be  weakened  in  the  eyes  of 
most  of  our  lvaders  when  we  add  that  I  hey  place  the  cradle  of 
humanity,  not,  as  the  Scripture  floes;,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  but 
in  C*  itffftf  Asia  ;  and  that  they  extend  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
Adam  far  beyond  0,000  years,  and  even  to  20,000  f  years.  Indeed, 
Hansen  ^ne>  so  fur  a-  t<>  sr\  lt  that  there  is  no  chronological  clement 
in  revelation/'  { 

We  have  now  given,  in  as  small  a  space  as  wo  could,  what  wo 
believe  t<>  he  an  impartial  representation  of  Mr.  APCausland's  argu- 
ment, which,  of  course,  ou^ht  to  be  carefully  read  in  its  entirety  to 
he  fully  appreciated.  And  the  conclusion,  arrived  at  upon  purely 
st  n  otitic  grounds,  obviously  is,  that  Adam,  who  it  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned was  a  Caucasian  and  the  tirst  of  his  race,  was  not  the  tirst  of 
the  whole  human  kind,  but  was  preceded  by  the  Mongol  and  the 
Xegro. 

We  have  now  to  seo  if,  upon  the  samo  grounds,  this  conclusion  is 
controverted;  and  then  the  furl  her  question  will  arise  whether  it  is 
controverted  when  other  grounds  are  taken — viz.,  the  word  of 
Scripture. 

The  work  of  M,  de  Unat retires  ls*  as  we  haw  -aid.  the  exponent 
of  views  which  are  the  exact  opposite  of  those  of  Mr.  M'CuushiDd. 
He  reminfln  us,  in  the  introduction,  that  the  theories  against  the  doc- 
trine of  Adam  beiug  the  first  of  the  entire  human  nice  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  present  day ;  and  he  truly  states  that  in  IGoo  La 
Pcyrere,  "  gcntilhoimiie  Protectant  attache  avi  Prince  de  Coudc," 


*  Adu«»  imd  l  ho  A<kmtto,  p.  131. 
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published  a  treatise  of  theology  entirely  based  upon  the  idea  of  thv 
existence  of  a  human  population  anterior  to  Adam.  The  view,  there- 
fore, of  Mr.  M*Causland  is  not  original.  We  do  not  say  that  he 
oleum  originality  for  it ;  but  he  nowhere  disclaims  it,  or  puts  forth 
his  ideas  aa  the  revival  they  really  are.  In  that  book,  **  fort  eurieux 
et  reraarquable  pour  l^poque,"  La  Peyr&re  makes  it  his  effort  to  show 
that  the  history  of  Adam  is  nothing  more  than  the  history  of  the  Jetrx. 
Starting  with  the  two  accounts  of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  he  regards 
the  first  aa  relating  to  the  creation  of  the  Gentiles,  the  second  to  thai 
of  the  chosen  people.  Under  this  view  the  Gentiles  were  formed  on 
the  sixth  day,  with  the  animals,  and  never  entered  Paradise.  Adam 
and  Eve,  not  seeing  tho  light  till  after  the  repose  of  the  seventh  day t 
were  alone  admitted  to  Paradise,  were  alone,  consequently,  guilty  of 
sin  against  the  law.  Other  men,  however  (Gentiles),  were  guilty  of 
natural  BBS — an  hypothesis  which  the  author  considers  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Sr.  Paul's  words  in  Ronum*  v.  \\1 — I  L 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  view  of  La  Peyrero  differs  from 
that  of  Mr.  M'Cansland  in  the  important  particular  that,  while  the 
latter  claims  for  Adam  the  parentage  of  the  entire  Caucasian  race, 
the  former  restricts  his  descendants  to  a  very  small  portion  of  that 
race.  And  yet  it  is  curious  that  Mr.  M'Cau&land,  in  claiming  for 
his  view  the  support  of  the  Divine  record,  uses  the  very  argument  * 
— indeed,  almost  the  very  words — which  31.  de  Quatrefuges  shows 
that  La  Peyrerc  used,  in  claiming  it  for  his.  La  Pcyr^re,  according 
to  II,  de  Quatrefuges,  remarks  that  at  the  age  of  ISO  Adam  had 
only  three  sons ;  and  it  is  not  till  later  that  Genesis  declares  he  had 
sous  and  daughter*.  After  the  death  of  Abel,  then,  Seth  not  being- 
yet  born,  the  family  of  Adam  comprised  three  persons  only — Adam 
himself,  Eve,  and  Cain.  But  Cain,  condemned  to  be  a  wanderer, 
has  a  mark  set  upon  him,  lest  he  should  be  slain  by  some  one.f 
w  Cam  pouvait  done  rencontrer  en  effet  des  ennemis,  et  ces  enncmi* 
ne  pouvaient  £tre  que  des  homines  Strangers  a  Adam/'  Cain  takes 
a  wife  in  the  hind  of  his  exile.  "  D'ou  venait  cette  femme  ?  JusquYi 
cette  epoque,  Adam  n'av&tJ  <  u  d'autres  enfants  que  eelui  qui  fuyait 
npr^s  un  crime,  et  celui  qui  en  avait  ete*  la  victime."  .  ,  .  "II 
i'allait  bien  qu'il  y  cut  d'autres  families  a  cote  de  celle  d'Adam.'* 
When  Cain  has  a  son,  he  builds  the  city  of  Enoch.  •*  11  i  alia  it 
done  qu  i'I  efit  trouve  des  compagnons  pour  la  construire,  pour  b 
pen  pier."  From  all  which  considerations  La  Pcyrere  argues  thai 
there  existed  men  outside  the  Adamite  (or,  as  ho  thinks,  Jewish) 
race,  and  that  these  were  the  Gentiles,  And,  as  bearing  upon  this 
[joint,  De  Quatrefages  states  that  La  Peyrere  interprets  many  of  tin 
Jiiblical  expressions.  For  instance,  tho  *fland  "  is  wnth  him  the  hryhj 
•  Atom  ami  the  Adamite,  pp.  1X0  -19'.?.  +  Urn..  h\  16, 
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/and,  of  which  he  gives  "  one  carte  pou  d<5tailleet  mats  aaaex  }W 
pour  le  temps."  To  this  land  alone  he  confines  the  history  of  th 
deluge,  which  thus  becomes  simply  one  of  those  partial  Hoods,  c 
which  tunny  tracts,  besides  the  one  in  question,  bear  memorials.  An 
thus  tho  history  of  Noah  becomes  //'  pendent  of  that  of  Adam  :  tha 
patriarch  and  his  fuuiily  the  sole  representatives,  not  of  all  humanity, 
but.  of  the  Jews.  It  was  against  these  lost  alone  that  the  wrath  o\ 
God  was  kindled.  lie  never  had  the  intention  to  destroy  the  whol 
human  race. 

I)e  Quatrefages  writes  **  II  est  bien  difficile  de  ne  pas  etre  frnpp£ 
de  la  resseinblanee  et  souvent.  de  ridentite  des  doctrines  de  La  Peyrere 
avec  des  opinions  souvent  et  encore  tout  reecnimcnt  e'miscs,"  And 
he  adds,  "  Ce  Hvre  du  reste  uu  couvainqutt  pcrsonne,  et  la  doctrine 
do  Pauteur  retomba  bientot  dans  1'oubli,  jusqu'A  ccs  deruierc8,ann£ee* 
epoque  oA  on  Ta  reproduce  et  uecueillce  avec  une  favour  assez  in- 
attend lie."  We  may  fairly  be  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  reasons  at 
least  for  which  La  Peyrere's  doctrine  failed  to  make  way  in  its  own 
day,  in  all  probability,  was  his  mistake  in  confining  the  Adamite  race 
and  territory  to  that  of  the  Jews.  While,  upon  the  other  hand,  the 
explanation  uf  it*  having  gained  a  modified  revival  of  late,  and  only 
of  late,  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  researches,  geological  and 
other,  which  have  identified  the  Adamites  with  the  Caucasians  are 
comparatively  modern. 

Mm  de  Quatrefagcs  concludes  his  introduction  with  a  declaration 
of  his  intention  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  human  species  to  be  not 
only  *■  un  point  de  doctrine  phihmthropique  inspire  par  lets  senti- 
ments les  plus  hononibles,  une  conception  philosophique  elevee,  un 
dogme  respectable  par  cela  ueul  qu'il  so  rattnche  aux  croyanees 
religiousos  de  la  plus  noble  portion  de  lliumanite,"  but  also  41  une 
grande  et  seriouse  verite  scientifique."  Whether  he  succeeds  or  not 
it  will  hr  our  effort  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge. 

His  view,  as  we  have  said,  is  simply  u  naturalist's  view  ;  indeed, 
it  is  avowedly  based  upon  the  opinions  of  Liunceus  and  Buffon,  both 
of  whom,  the  latter  in  particular,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
unity.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  de  Quatrefagcs  ignores 
the  better  part  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  careful  to  show,  in 
his  second  chapter,  that  a  human  being  differs  from  an  animal  to 
the  fidl  as  much  as  an  animal  from  a  vegetable,  by  virtue  of  two 
properties  which  are  inalienable  from  his  nature.  vi«.f  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  M.  de  Quatrefagcs  calls  **  moralite,"  iad  a 
recognition  of  a  divinity  and  a  future  life,  which  II.  de  Quatrefages 
designates  by  the  word  "  religiosity," 

But  still,  for  the  purposes  of  this  work,  M.  de  Quatrcfages  treats 
the  human  being  simply  as  an  animal.    And  under  this  idea  his 
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first  act  is  to  define  44 species,"  which  he  says  ia  with  all  naturalists 
the  fundamental  term — the  "unity."  But  he  adds  that,  as  unity 
may  be  expressed  by  fractions,  so  each  species  may  comprise  a  certain 
number  of  varieties  and  races;  and  "  species  PJ  he  ultimately  defines 
to  be  "  Tensemble  des  individus,  plus  ou  moms  semblables  entre  eux, 
qui  sont  descendua  ou  qui  peuvent  etrc  regardes  comme  descendua 
d'une  pairc  primitivo  unique  par  une  succession  ininterrompue  de 
J iiin ilies.**  •  Species,  then,  in  regard  to  essential  marks  and  types,  is 
fixed  and  immovable*  But  only,  bo  it  observed,  in  regard  to  essential 
marks  and  types*  For  its  strongest  advocates  always  claim  for  it  a 
certain  variation,  and  its  strongest  opponents  a  certain  constancy .f 

M.  de  Quitlrcfages  next  defines  variety  and  race.  As  no  indi- 
vidual is  precisely  identical  J  with  himnelf  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  and  as  one  individual  is  not  identical  in  appearance  with  another, 
so  when  these  differences  pass  a  certain  limit,  they  are  called  varieties ; 
and  when  they  pass  to  the  descendant,  then  they  become  a  race. 

That  which  is  largely  concerned  in  producing  these  differences  is, 
with  AL  de  Quatrefagcs,  M  LYnsemble  des  conditions  ou  des  influences 
quclconques,  physiques,  intellectuelles,  ou  morales,  qui  peuvent  agir 
sur  les  etres  organises  ;  "  and  this  he  calls,  in  one  word,  "  milieu."  § 
For  the  full  health  and  development  of  the  individual,  there  ought 
to  be  perfect  harmony  between  the  mifictt  and  it.  If  there  be  dis- 
agreement, its  elfects  are  aggravated  in  each  generation  ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  if  the  species  were  absolutely  invariable,  it  would 
perish  in  time.  The  many  modifications  between  the  two  results  of 
the  species  perishing,  or  adapting  itself  to  the  mi  fiat,  constitute  race. 
After  elaborately  proving  these  facts,  both  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
M.  de  Quatrefagcs  claims  to  prove  it  so  conclusively  of  man  (chiefly 
by  the  adduction  of  cases  of  marked  dissimilarity  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa  alone),  that  he  ends  by  remarking  that,  "La  plus 
grande  difficult^  n'est  pas  en  anthropologic  de  trouver  des  popula- 
tions intermediates  pre  sent  ant  un  melange  de  caracteres,  mais  bien 
de  determiner  des  groupes  quo  puissent  etres  regardes  commc  de  race 
pure."  || 

M.  de  Quatrefagcs  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  it  having  appeared 
that  species,  as  understood  by  naturalists,  rests  upon  twTo  classes  of 
fact,  viz.,  resemblance  and  filiation,  the  first  of  those  two  is  that 
which  exercises  the  most  influences  on  the  Judgment,  which  accounts, 
in  his  opinion,  for  the  general  tendency  to  lean  rather  to  the  plurality, 
than  to  the  unity,  of  the  human  f  kind.  But  the  differences  between 
human  group  and  human  group,  according  to  him,  are  but  those 
of  race  ;  for,  as  regards  plants  and  animals,  equal  differences  exist  in 
what  are  admittedly  races  of  one  species.    In  both,  form  and  habits 
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ore  vastly  altered  by  climate,  treatment,  and  selection  ;  and  in  both 
ilit*  modification*  become  hereditary,  and  are  therefore  real  indications 
of  race- 
In  M.  dc  Quatrefages's  opinion,  moreover  the  extent  of  variation* 
in  men  is  exaggerated;  for  the  greatest  variation  is  that  of  colour.* 
I  Jut  the  substratum  (ronchr)  of  all  colour  is  one,  he  says.  It  is  a 
mucous  body,  which  is  organically  the  same  for  white,  black,  and 
tawny  people,  and  yet  has  u  certain  variety  even  with  whites.  For 
instance,  it  is  comparatively  deep  in  whites  who  are  called  dark;  and 
it  is  deeper  in  some  parts  of  the  body  than  others.  Thus,  there  is 
nothing  organically  new  in  the  varied  hue  of  races.  Nor  are  the 
variations  constant.  All  blacks  are  not  negroes.  Therefore,  as 
Linmrus  said  of  flowers, t  '*  nimium  ne  erode  colori."  The  inference 
lie  draws  from  all  which  is,  that  the  diversities  of  human  groups,  with 
which  the  world  is  peopled,  prove  not  a  multiplicity  of  species,  but  a 
multiplicity  of  races  and  a  unity  of  species.* 

We  do  not  pursue  the  review  of  M.  do  (}uatrefagess  remarks  upon 
the  details  of  the  iiuhIc  by  which  varieties  and  races  are  formed, 
ihe  direction  of  those  remarks  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  what 
has  gone  before.  But,  as  more  directly  hearing  upon  the  subject 
before  us,  and  as,  in  our  authors  opinion,  supplying  the  crowning 
proof  of  what  he  seeks  to  establish,  we  will  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  what  he  says  of  miKmuje  and  hMtlttt. 

tk  mHkt  or  the  mule,  is  the  plant  or  animal  produced  by  a 
cross  from  different  *j  races.  With  plants  this  metixmyv  takes  place 
daily  under  the  action  of  the  wind,  insects,  &e.  With  animals  also 
it  is  of  continual  occurrence  ;  insomuch  that,  us  every  breeder  knows, 
the  difficulty  is,  not  to  produce  luinglement  of  race,  but  to  keep 
bided  pure.    And  in  neither  case  is  fruit  fulness  impaired  by  the  cross. 

L'hffhritlv  is  the  plant  or  animal  produced  by  a  cross  from  dif- 
li  n  11I  species.  .Now,  hybvidily  among  plants  is  almost  unknown 
(fFitne  rtteete  i\rtrt  me),\\  as  also  it  is  among  animals,  though  here  and 
there  hirds^f  may  perhaps  present  a  few  coses  of  it:  here  and  there, 
too,  a  ease  of  it  has  been  produced  among  animals  in  an  unnatural 
slate,  as  between  a  lion  and  a  tiger  confined  in  a  menagerie.  But 
the  distinctive  mark  of  all  such  unions  is,  that  in  the  immense 
majority  of  instances  they  arc  unfertile,  even  when  the  species  have 
affinities. 

And  now  the  question  arises,  can  we  carry  on  the  conclusions 
derived  from  animals  to  man  ?  The  answer  lo  it,  M.  de  Quatrefages 
-a\x,  ought  not  to  he  doubtful;  for  the  anatomical  structure  in  both 
i^  ihe  same.     If,  then,  the  various  human  groups  represent  different 
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species,  the  facts  of  hybridity  ought  to  be  true  of  them;  if  different 
races,  the  facts  of  mHissage  ought  to  be  true  of  them.  How  stand* 
the  case  ?  H.  de  Qua tref ages' s  point  is,  that  the  facts  of  metmettje, 
and  not  of  hybridity are  the  facts  put  forth  by  human  unions  s  they 
have  always  been  easy*  We  hare  but  to  look  to  the  painful  results 
connected  with  slavery  to  see  this.  But  the  cardinal  proof  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  kind,  according  to  M,  de  Quatrefages,  lies  in  the 
fact  of  the  fecundity  of  these  unions.  Nor  only  this,  but  in  the 
fecundity  of  their  children  and  their  children's  children.  Whence 
all  humanity  forms  but  one  species,  and  the  various  groups  which 
compose  it  are  the  races  of  that  one  species* 

"  Telle  est  la  conclusion/'  to  use  M.  de  Quatrefages's  own  eloquent  words, 
*'  a  Jaquelle  conduisent,  non  pas  une  theorie,  non  pas  une  idee  prcconcue, 
noD  pas  un  dogme,  niais  nniquement  Tobservation  et  I'experience  scienti- 
fiques  appliquees  a  1' etude  de  l'homme  comme  on  les  applique  a  l'etude  des 
autres  etres  vivantts ;  non  pas  ^'observation  s'exeryant  depuis  quolquos 
annees  sur  un  petit  nombre  de  fuits  isoles,  Inexperience  portant  sur  quelques 
generations  d'animaux  ou  do  vegetans,  mais  l'observation  et  Inexperience 
ugissant  depuis  des  siecles,  enibraasant  toutca  lea  especes  animates  ou 
vegetales  soumises  a  Taction  de  rhomme  pour  conclude  d'elles  a  lui, 

"Si  la  methode  est  juste,  s'il  n'y  a  recliement,  conuue  nous  le  ponsons, 
qu'une  seulo  pbysiologie  generale  soumettant  aux  metnes  lois  tons  les  etres 
organises,  il  n'existe  qu'une  seule  espece  d'hommes. 

M  Pour  sontenir  qu'il  existent  plusieurs  especes  d'hommes,  il  faut  admettro 
que  lea  especes  humaines  sout  regies  par  une  physiologie  h  part,  etrangere 
aux  vegetaux  et  aux  aniinaux,  se  manifestant  dans  une  foule  de  oircoti- 
ataneea  et  surtout  dans  lea  phenomenes  de  la  reproduction,  e'est-a-dire,  dau^ 
eeux  ou  tout  coneourt  a  demontror  une  identite  fond  ana  en  talc. 

*'  Entre  deux  croyancea  qui  entrapment  dca  consequences  aussi  opposees. 
le  naturalists,  le  physiologiate  ne  peuvent  beaiter.  Voila  pourquoi  nottt* 
croyons  a  Tunito  speeitiquo  de  Tbomme,  pourquoi  nous  combattone  ceux 
qui  prodanient  la  multiplicite  des  especes  huinuims."  ■ 

Having  thus  put  forward,  impartially,  we  trust,  the  views  of  theft 
two  masters  of  opposite  schools,  it  will  be  well,  we  think,  while  Un- 
reasoning of  the  latter  is  fresh  in  our  memory,  to  point  out  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  some  of  its  weaknesses  ;  for,  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken,  these  will  go  far  in  the  estimation  of  our  readers  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  conclusion  at  which,  with  so  much  pains- 
taking and  ability,  M.  de  Quatrefages  has  arrived. 

In  the  first  place,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  lays  far  too  much  stress 
upon  colour.  He  quotes  indeed  once,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  own 
purpose,  and  with  evident  approbation,  Linmeus's  wholesome  maxim 
lor  the  investigators  of  flowers,  "nimium  ne  crede  eolori."  But  this 
very  maxim  he  appears  to  us  to  invade  continually,  ignoring,  or 
nearly  ignoring,  almost  all  differences  between  human  group  and 
human  group,  except  those  which  appertain  to  colour.  Whereas 
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our  opinion  is,  that  no  otic  can  carefully  peruse  Mr.  M'Cn 
work  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  colour  forms  a 
ference,  the  importance  of  which  absolutely  shrinks  into  ntf 
when  compared  with  those  other  differences  of  shape  of  the  skull, 
structure  of  the  brain,  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  feature,  by 
which  the  families  of  the  earth  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

Secondly,  M,  de  Quatrefages  implies  that  there  is  no  wider  interval 
between  the  races  of  mm  than  thopa  is  between  the  greyhound  and 
the  spaniel,  the  bulldog  and  the  lapdog,  universally*  admitted  to 
belong  to  the  same  species.  But,  if  it  appear  later — as  it  will — thai, 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  M'Cnusland'a  theory,  the 
rlclugc  has  not  that  character  of  universality  which  usually  is  applied 
to  it,  then  dogs  have  upon  their  side  a  lapse  of  time  and  succession 
of  ages  which  mankind,  if  all  descended  from  Adam,  have  not. 

Thirdly,  M.  de  Quatrefages  admits  t  that  there  exist  instances  of 
"  unions  ftcondes  11  even  between  members  of  "  especcs  de  genre 
different,"  merely  adding  that  they  aro  "bien  plus  rare  quo  lee 
rroisernenta  entro  especcs  congeneres,"  while  "cellcs-ci  ellos-ittemes 
sunt  loin  d'etre  nombreuscs,  surtout  dans  les  groupes  eleves/*  But 
it  has  never  been  said,  or  even  implied,  that  the  human  species,  even 
though  they  do  not  all  proceed  from  a  single  pair,  have  no  affinities ; 
that  they  are  as  diverse  one  from  another  as  the  lion  from  the 
tiger,  as  the  sheep  from  the  goat.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  they 
have  affinities  one  to  another. 

And,  fourthly,  II.  de  Quatrefages  writes  as  follows  in  his  re*ttnt€ 
general : — % 

41  Pour  repondre  a  mie  derail: re  objection,  nous  avons  du  avoir  recours  a 
In  geographic  propranent  elite,  u  In  phy^pu?  l-  iuvu\v  du  ^lok\  n  1'histmre. 
Mais  pns  une  fois  nous  n'nvons  appele  *i  not  re  aide  les  consideration*  tirres 
ie  la  morale,  de  la  philosophic,  de  1a  religion*" 

But  is  not  the  above  a  valid  objection?  Is  it  pombk  to  throw 
full  li'^ht  upon  a  subject- matter  so  vast  as  that  with  which  we  are 
"ii gaged  by  having  recourse  to  one  branch  of  science  only  P  Have 
we  data  sufficient  to  warrant  our  forming  definite  conclusions  upon 
it,  mo  long  as  geography,  the  physical  condition  of  the  globe,  und 
history,  are  excluded  from  our  investigation?  And,  lastly,  he  it 
always  remembered  that  even  though  it  should  be  conceded  that  M, 
de  Quatrdagcs  has  proved  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  yet  it  does 
nut.  follow  that  he  has  proved  its  unity  itt  Adma.  Hut,  if  its  unity 
be  not  in  Adam,  then  the  Scripture  chronology  is  ns  far  from  being 
maintained  as  ever. 

We  have  now,  however,  to  see  if  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr. 
M*(_-ausland  has  arrived  is  controverted  by  Holy  Scripture.  For, 
though  Scripture  was  not  written  for  our  instruction  in  science,  yet, 

*  Unit4  p.  126.  t  P.  247.  t  P.  417. 
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being  true,  it  clearly  cannot  go  against  it,  But,  before  we  proceed, 
let  us  state  once  more  what  his  conclusion  is.  It  is,  that  Adam  was 
not  the  progenitor  of  all  mankind,  but  of  the  Adamite  or  Caucasian 
race  only,  and  that  this  race  was  preceded  in  the  world  by  that  of 
the  Mongol  and  that  of  the  negro. 

Xow,  we  recollect  that  there  are  in  Genesis  two  records  of  Adam's 
creation.  The  first  describes  it  as  the  crowning  work  of  the  general 
Creation  ;*  the  second  gives  a  closer  detail  of  it  as  to  time,  and  place, 
and  circumstances. f  If  Adam's  was  the  last  of  several  creations  of 
human  beings,  which  took  place  at  different  centres  and  at  different 
periods,  and  if  it  was,  Iomjq  intcmtUo,  the  most  perfect  of  them  all, 
then  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  it  should  receive  an  indepen- 
dent record.  J  While,  if  Adam  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  all  mankind, 
then  the  time  which,  according  to  Genesis,  elapsed  between  his 
creation  and  the  deluge  f  1,656  years)  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  phenomena  which  are  indisputable.  It  must  be  enormously 
extended.    Upon  this  point  science  may  be  said  to  be  unanimous.§ 

Admitting,  then,  the  proposition  that  there  are  different  races  of 
mankind,  and  that  there  was  more  than  one  creation  of  man, — of 
which  Adam's  was  the  last,- — Mr.  M'Causland's  theory  is, fj  that 
when  Cain  was  expelled  from  the  family  of  Adam,  and  became  m  a 
fugitive  and  vagabond  in  the  earth,"  %  he  went  forth  among  the 
Mongolian  tribes,  whom  he  would  find  to  the  "  east  of  Eden,*1  there 
built  his  city,  and  formed  his  matrimonial  alliance,  and  soon  gained 
over  them  that  ascendancy  which  would  be  expected  in  one  of  his 
determined  spirit  and  superior  race. 

Now,  does  Scripture  contradict  this  view?  On  the  contrary,  we 
say  that  it  confirms  it.  The  genealogy  of  Cain  is  continued  to  the 
eighth  generation;  and  then  Jabal,  son  of  Lamech,  becomes  the 
head  of  "suoh  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle,"  a 
description  which  applies  remarkably  to  tho  nomadic  hordes  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  peopled  the  wide  pasture-lands  of  High 
Asia.  Another  of  Lantech's  sons,  Jubal,  is  described  as  11  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ;"  that  is,  he  was  the 
inventor,  no  doubt,  of  some  of  the  more  refined  and  humanizing 
occupations  of  civilised  life.  The  third  son,  Tubal,  was  "the 
instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron ; "  which  shows  that  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  the  arts  of  metallurgy.  Thus  we  see  how  it 
may  have  been  that  a  certain  amount  of  civilization  was  diffused 
among  the  pre- Adamite  races  of  Asia ;  and  this  has  remained  among 
them  to  this  day  (witness  the  Chinese,  for  instance) ;  though  they 

*  In  cap*  1 .  +  In  cap.  ii. 
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appear  never  to  have  had  the  power  to  impart  it,  probably  because 
the  Adamite  blood  which  was  among  them  being  diluted,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  that  of  the  Mongols,  was  never  renewed.  It  seems  to 
us,  then,  that  the  Scripture  narrative,  far  from  contradicting  this  view, 
so  far  as  it  speaks,  materially  confirms  it.  That  is  to  say,  it  accounts 
for  certain  pregnant  facts  attached  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  world's 
inhabitants  which  are  otherwise  inexplicable. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  in  detail  Mr.  M*Cau«hmd*8  view  o 
the  contrast  presented  by  the  lives  of  the  descendants  of  Seth,  or  the 
Adamites,  to  the  worldly  and  godless  enterprise  of  the  children  a 
Cain,  or  that  of  their  subsequent  careen    Suffice  it  to  say  that,  both 
in  the  transactions  of  the  deluge  and  in  that  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
race  after  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  he  closely  adheres  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture;  though  it  must  be  added,  that  his  view 
demands  the  modification  of  certain  ideas,  which  have  been  derivec 
from  the  perusal  of  Scripture  and  of  certain  Scripture  expressions. 

We  say  nothing  here  of  the  particular  class  of  sin  which  brought 
down  upon  the  Adamites  the  visitation  of  the  deluge,  beyond  that 
we  agree  with  Mr.  M'Cau&land  in  thinking  that  it  was  probably 
one  which  involved  the  corruption  of  their  race  with  non-Adamite 
blood.*  Its  guilt,  therefore,  was  great.  And  the  Cainitcs  being 
absorbed  in  the  pre- Adamites  of  Central  Asia,  it  became  necessary 
to  begin  the  race  afresh  in  the  persons  of  those  who  were  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  wickedness. 

But  the  popular  view,  which  must  bo  modified,  is  that  of  the 
universality  of  the  deluge.  There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  the 
results  of  scientific  research  may  be  said  to  be  more  decided  than  in 
the  demonstration  of  its  partial  character — partial,  that  is,  so  far  as 
the  world  is  concerned  ;  but  universal ,  so  far  as  the  race  of  Adam,  ite 
occasion,  and  the  perceptions  of  Noah  were  concerned.  An  universal 
deluge,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  appears  to  be  an  impossibility 
— impossibility,  not  in  relation  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  who  of 
course  can  do  anything,  but  in  connection  with  phenomena  existing 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  to  be  accounted  for.f 
But  the  really  important  question  is,  does  Scripture  assert  the  univer- 
sality of  the  deluge?  The  texts  which  naturally  will  be  produced 
in  answer  to  this  question  are  such  as  —  "  All  the  high  hills  that 
were  under  the  icholc  heavens  were  covered;"  "All flesh  died,  that 
moved  upon  the  earth;"  and  "  The  waters  prevailed  on  the  earth.9** 
Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  occasion  of  the  deluge,  viz.,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Adamite  nice  in  particular,  and  not  of  man  in  general, 
we  surely  cannot  do  better  than  interpret  Scripture  by  Scripture ; 
that  is,  put  expressions  which  in  the  Mosaic  account  seem  to  declare 
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its  universality  side  by  side  with  other  scriptural  expressions,  which 
arc  of  equal  largeness,  but  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
by  common  consent,  must  receive  a  modified  interpretation.  And 
this  Hugh  Miller  does  for  us  in  a  passage  from  his  "  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks,"  which  Mr.  M'Causland  quotes,  and  which  wc  quote  again: — 

"It  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  there 
is  a  numerous  class  of  passages  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
which,  by  a  sort  of  metonymy  common  in  the  East,  a  considerable  part  is 
spoken  of  as  the  whole,  though  in  reality  often  greatly  less  than  a  moiety  of 
the  whole.  Of  this  class  are  the  passages  in  which  it  is  said,  that  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  thero  were  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  1  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven  ; '  *  that  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  1  to  every  creature ;  *  \ 
that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  from  1  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  $  J  that  God  put  the  dread  and  fear  of  the  children 
of  Israel  upon  the  nations,  that  were  *  wider  the  whole  heaven  and  that 
4  ail  count  riea  ||  came  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn.'  " 

He  then  reminds  us  of  "all  the  earth"  which  "sought  to  Solomon, 
to  hear  his  wisdom;"^  and  of  "  alt  the  world"**  whom  Caesar 
Augustus  made  a  decree  should  be  taxed.  Hugh  Miller  adds  that, 
in  some  of  these  instances,  the  Scriptures  themselves  reveal  the 
character,  and  limit  the  meaning,  of  tho  metonymic  passages,  as  in 
that  of  the  stranger  Jews  assembled  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  "  out 
of  every  nation  under  heaven  for,  farther  on,  we  read  that  these 
Jews  had  come  only  from  "  the  various  countries  extending  around 
Judaea,  as  far  as  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  tin 
other/'  But  m  most  of  the  other  instances  the  modifying  element 
must  be  sought  outside  the  sacred  volume — in  ancient  history  or 
ancient  geography — as  in  the  case  of  "all  the  world,"  whom  Augustus 
decreed  to  be  taxed.  And  to  these  remarks  we  may  add  that  there 
are  scriptural  passages  with  reference  to  which  the  regions  of  fact  and 
common  sense  alone  have  to  be  entered  in  order  to  modify  their 
literal  meaning — as,  for  instance,  where  God  promises  tho  land  of 
Canaan  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  *f  for  an  rccrlmH-ng  possession,"  ft 
azid  as  where  St.  John  states  that,  if  all  the  things  which  Jesus  did 
were  "  written  everyone/'  "even  the  world  iUrlf%+  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written/ ' 

But,  while  we  are  thus  led  to  reject  the  universality  of  the  deluge, 
let  us  recollect  that  no  untruth  is  involved  in  the  expressions  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  conception  of  it.  For  though  not  actually 
universal,  yet  it  was  universal  to  NoaJt.  Hugh  Miller,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  M'Causland,  §§  but  too  long  for  quotation  by  us, 
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shows  that  it  was  probably  produced  by  the  slowly  sinking  of  the 
vast  tract  of  country  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Black  Sea.  This  would  open  from  three  separate  channels  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep ;  and  the  country  thus  submerged  would 
include,  he  says,  an  area  of  about  two  thonmnd  wife*  wft  tray — an 
area  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  deluge  was 
at  once  universal  to  Noah  and  sufficient  for  its  purpose  to  destroy 
his  race. 

But  here  it  must  be  admitted,  as  we  have  ulready  said,  that — if 
Mr.  M'Causland's  view  be  adopted — though  Scripture,  rightly  under- 
stood and  followed,  does  not  contradict  them,  yet  some  texts  must 
receive  an  interpretation  less  wide  than  that  which  has  been  usually 
assigned  to  them.  Of  several  which  Mr.  M' Oakland  cites,  we  will 
select  but  three,  referring  the  render  for  the  others  to  the  book  itself. 

M  l>y  one  man  kin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  8in.,l#L 
This  has  been  thought  to  assert  the  unity  of  all  mankind  in  Adam  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  does  so.  The  Bible,  we  have  seen,  is 
the  history  of  a  particular  race — that  of  Adam — and  does  not  declare 
that  no  man  lived  or  died  before  him.  Even  though  millions  passed 
away  before  Adam  existed,  it  still  would  be  true  that  u  by  one  man 
tmn  (tlte  particular  sin  of  Adam)  "entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin;"  that  is,  death  to  that  race,  who  were  otherwise 
destined  probably  to  be  immortal.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  work 
of  redemption  by  the  second  Adam  is  thus  limited  in  any  direction. 
It  still  may  extend  infinitely  forwards  and  infinitely  backwards.  H 
still  may  "sprinkle  many  nations"!  in  the  widest  sense.  The 
Apostle's  statement  excludes  no  pre- Adamite  or  descendant  of  pre- 
Adamite.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  believing  that  millions  who 
may  have  died  before  Adam  lived  shall  be  redeemed  by  Christ, 
though  they  were  necessarily  ignorant  of  Kim,  than  that  millions 
who  have  died  since  Adam,  equally  ignorant  of  Christ,  have  been 
redeemed  by  Him.  The  penalty  of  endless  death  has  been  abolished 
for  the  inheritance  of  Adam,  and  all  other  races  may  be  admitted  to 
a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  its  abolition.  The  apostle's  real 
meaning  appears — we  agree  with  Mr.  M*Caualand — in  his  summing 
up  of  the  argument : — ■"  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  the  want/* 
were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  the  many  be 
made  "  (or  considered  i  4<  righteous."  § 

Another  text  is  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  "  As  in  Adam  all  died,  even  so  m 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  Aa  all  in  Adam's  nature  died 
in  Adam,  so  all  in  Adam's  nature  shall  be  made  alive  in  Christ^ 
But  not  only  all  in  Adam's  nature.  The  effect  of  the  text,  taken 
by  itself,  is  no  doubt  to  show  simply  that  what  was  forfeited  by 
*  Rom*  V.  12 ;  Adam,  p.  285.      t  Isaiah  Hi.  15.     %  At  «roXXot.     }  Horn,  v.  19* 
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Adam  has  been  regained  by  Christ,  But  it  is  very  seldom  mh> 
to  take  texts  by  themselves ;  they  are  almost  always  modified  by 
their  contexts  or  by  other  parts  of  Scrip fcum  And,  in  this  case, 
other  parts  of  Scripture  show  that  what  was  forfeited  by  Adam 
has  been  much  more  than  regained  by  Christ.  For  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  salvation  to  restrict  it  to  one  race  or 
one  people ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  **  not  as  the  offence,  so  is  th^ 
free  gift/'*  God's  original  promise  to  Abraham  was,  "In  thee  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed ; "  f  and  that  promise  b 
without  limit,  for  the  word  which  has  there  been  translated  farmitv* 
(nn^),+  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  Gen,  viii.  19  to  designate  the 
various  kinds  or  species  of  animals  that  went  out  of  Noah's  ark. 
Again,  it  is  true  that  in  1  Cor.  xv,  45 — 47,  Adam  is  called  **  t/tejirst 
ftutn;"  but  this  is  clearly  only  in  contrast  g  to  Christ,  who,  in  tin 
same  passage,  is  styled  "  the  fast  Adam"\\  and  M  the  M00M  mm** 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  would  express  the  hope  that  nothing 
has  been  propounded  in  this  article  which  leads  to  the  opinion  that 
it  has  been  written  in  any  other  spirit  than  one  which,  delighting  for 
itself  to  walk  in  the  "old  paths, "If  gladly  welcomes  views  which  make 

•  Rom.  v.  15.  f  Gen.  xii.  3.  J  Adam  and  the  Adamite,  pp.  2S9,  290.  {  P.  292, 
||  We  would  here  call  attention  to  one  grand  error  in  Mr.  M'C&ualund'tf  work,  which, 
far  from  strengthening,  appears  to  tie  to  weaken  considerably  tho  argument  by  which 
ho  arrives  at  his  conclusion.  We  allude  to  the  distinction  which  hi  draws  between  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  en**  (Adam)  and  tfw  (t>A).  He  pronounces  the  latter 
to  be  the  generic  term  for  man,  and  the  former  to  represent  the  individual  man  (pftgc 
163,  et  *cq.),  an  error  which  leads  him  into  the  absurdity  of  interpreting  Eve's  speech 
upon  the  birth  of  Cain,  "I  have  gotten  a  man  **  (£*/*)  "  from  the  Lord  "  (Gen*  iv.  1)» 
into  a  prophecy,  which  was  fulfilled  afterwards  by  the  expulsion  of  Cain  from  the 
Adamite  family,  whereby  he  ceased  to  be  .in  Adamite,  and  fall  into  the  masses  of  man- 
kind in  general.  Happily,  the  proof  of  that  for  which  Mr.  MCaualand  is  contending, 
depends  in  no  degree,  ao  far  as  we  can  see,  upon  this  distinction.  For  assuredly  it 
cannot  he  sustained.  Indeed,  both  from  Gesenius  and  from  the  passages  which  Mr, 
M'Causknd  adduces  in  support  of  Ms  position,  the  very  reverse  of  it  appears  riffaflt  to 
hold  good;  that  is  to  say,  "  Adam  "  appears  to  be  homo7  and  "  is  V  the  latter 
probably,  in  part  at  least,  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  Hebrew  expressions, 
which  admits  of  a  feminine  form  (nritt).  In  Gen.  iL  23,  uh  obviously  indicates 
an  individual  man.  In  Gen.  iii.  16,  it  is  equally  plain,  and  Mr.  M'Caueland  admits 
that  it  means  husband*  And  in  Gen.  vii.  2,  it  represents  the  mate  of  beasts.  In.  Gen. 
ix.  20,  Noah  is  i&h  Adamaht  the  husbandman,  or  man  of  the  earth ,  and  in  verse  fi 
of  the  same  chapter  the  two  terms  *'  ish*'  and  **  Adam  "  appeaT  to  be  interchangeable. 
But  really  the  whole  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by  Gen.  v.  2,  where  it  is  said 
that  God  *' called  their  name"  (i.r.,  the  male  and  female's  name)  "  Adam."  In  which 
ease  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  the  generic  and  not  the  individual  term.  Again,  Mr. 
MTausIand  quotes  from  Geseniua  to  the  effect  (p,  ISO),  that  the  name  Adam  is  derived 
from  the  verb  Bis*,  to  be  red,  or  ruddy,  holding  that  in  that  fact  there  lies  an 
indication  of  the  distinctive  complexion  of  the  Adamite,  compared  wilh  that  of  the 
Mongol  and  the  Negro.  But  we  think  that  he,  at  least,  ought  lo  hare"  added  that  there 
is  quite  as  much  ground  for  supposing  it  to  be  connected  with  tbe  word  rrp-w 
{adamah\  the  earth,  from  which  Adam  was  taken, 
\  Jer.  tL  16, 
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those  "  old  paths  "  thoroughly  tenable,  and  show  how  not  a  word  of 
Holy  Scripture  need  fall  to  the  ground  before  the  advance  of  science. 

The  love  of  inquiry,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  is  widely  spread  in 
these  days ;  and,  through  impatience  at  not  being  fully  satisfied  at 
once,  it  has,  in  some  painful  instances,  given  birth  to  a  spirit  of  doubt 
and  scepticism  as  to  the  truth  of  Scripture.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  latter  it  has  been  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  system  of  chronology 
in  the  Mosaic  records  cannot  be  maintained.  No  statement  we  believe 
to  be  more  groundless ;  and  it  is  simply  because  Mr.  M'Causland's 
work  enables  us  to  see  this,  and  offers  a  reasonable  solution  of  diffi- 
culties which,  we  are  convinced,  are  quite  surmountable,  but  the 
existence  of  which  it  is  idle  to  ignore,  that  his  arguments  appear  to 
us  to  be  valuable,  and  to  deserve  the  notice  which  they  have  received 
at  our  hands.  0.  J.  D'Oyly. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  CLERGY  OF  18G8. 


IT  is  constantly  said,  by  those  who  claim  to  be  informed  on  the 
subject,  that  the  Evangelical  clergy  are  on  the  decline.  We  hear 
it  from  foreigners  and  from  Englishmen ;  from  friends  and  from 
enemies ;  from  those  who  have  a  character  to  lose  for  fairness  and 
impartiality  j  and,  of  course,  also  from  bitter  partisans.  To  take 
four  instances,  Dr.  Bollinger,  in  his  "  Church  and  the  Churches," 
in  the  vein  of  sturdy  satire,  which  indeed  he  impartially  uses  towards 
all  Anglicans,  thus  writes  of  Evangelicals  in  particular : — "  The 
present  race  of  Evangelicals  may,  in  comparison  with  the  former,  be 
called  a  declining  one."  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  in  his  contribution  to 
"  Essays  on  the  Questions  of  the  Day,"  f  mars  a  paper,  some  of  which 
is  vigorous  and  sensible,  by  the  unworthy  sneer  that,  u  in  prospect  of 
a  battle  with  unbelief,  little  support  can  be  expected  from  the  Low 
Churchmen.  They  are  desultory  skirmishers,  and  their  place  will 
probably  be,  like  David's  warriors,  to  tarry  by  the  stuff."  The 
writer  of  an  "Autobiography"  in  the  same  volume,  expresses 
opinions  about  the  Evangelical  body  which  might  justify  serious 

*  The  bulk  of  this  paper  was  written  eighteen  months  ago ;  some  time,  therefore, 
before  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ryle's  addresses  at  Ipswich  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  and  at 
Islington  in  January,  1868,  and  before  the  publication  in  this  Review  (vol.  vii.  p.  321)  of 
Profeaaor  Flumptre's  paper  on  "  Church  Parties."  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
occasional  references  to  what  these  gentlemen  have  written,  1  have  left  it  much  as  it  was, 
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uneasiness,  if  tliey  were  supported  by  proof : — "  Personal  religio 
declines  among  them,  and  a  high  standard  of  holiness  can  now  on! 
be  found  among  Catholics,  with,  perhaps,  lew  exceptions  belongin 
to  a  generation  fast  dying  out,  and  leaving  no  successors."  One 
more,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Contemporary  Rcrieic  for  the 
present  year,  the  able  and  cultivated  Professor  Plumptre  feels  it  his 
duty  to  sum  up  bis  judgment  of  them  in  words  such  as  these ; — u  Anc 
yet  it  is  clear,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  thus  worthy  of  honour  in  their 
past  and  present  action,  that  the  Evangelical  school  is,  as  a  whole 
losing  ground  ;  that  it  does  not  promise,  as  it  is,  to  be  prominent  as 
an  element  for  good  in  the  future  history  of  the  English  Church/ 
Now  it  is  plain  that  if  all  this,  or  one-half  of  it,  be  true,  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  Churchmen  generally ;  and  it  is  worth  ever} 
man's  while  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  a  decay  which  can  be 
inevitable  only  if  it  is  deserved.    If  there  must  be  parties  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  in  the  State,  let  us  at  least  make  the  best  of  what 
we  cannot  prevent.    We  may  thankfully  admit,  with  good  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  that  there  is  at  least  some  compensation  for  the 
scandals  and  sorenesses  of  religious  parties,  in  the  hearty  co-operation 
which  they  generate,  in  the  mutual  regulation  which  they  compel, 
and  in  the  useful  division  of  labour  which  they  promote.    If  some 
things  divide  ns,  more  unite  us.    Whatever  may  be  the  existing 
pinties  in  the  English  Church,  however  marked  their  divergencies 
from  each  other,  however  sharp  and  inevitable  their  occasional  con- 
flicts, if  each  is  an  instrument  of  Providence  for  accomplishing  the 
Divine  purposes,  then  the  decay  of  one  is  to  the  loss  of  all. 

Professor  Plumptre  contemplates  us  as  one  standing  apart  from 
the  battle*  with  the  impartial  yet  friendly  spirit  of  a  neutral.  I  am 
sure  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  us  justice :  I  also  think  it  possible, 
that,  had  he  known  us  better,  he  would  have  done  us  more  justice 
still.  Neutrality  has  its  advantages  ;  vet  it  is  not  un frequently  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  want  of  accurate  under stnnding  of  both  the  persons 
and  opinions  over  whom  it  holds,  in  such  calm  and  motionless  hands, 
the  scales  of  Justice,  I  value  Professor  Plumptre's  good  opinion, 
I  en\y  his  culture,  I  respect  his  courage,  I  thoroughly  appreciate 
and  reciprocate  the  fairness  with  which,  on  the  whole,  he  writes  o\ 
the  Evangelical  school.  Yet  in  the  conviction  that  a  friend's  eyes 
see  at  least  as  well  as  a  stranger's,  and  that  in  near  and  constant  anc 
familiar  and  unreserved  intercourse  there  are  opportunities  for  com- 
plete information  which  do  not  even  exist  for  others,  1  run  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  supplement  Professor  Plumptre's  paper  by  this  one  a 
mine;  not,  however,  in  any  way  claiming  to  speak  for  one  other  human 
being  beside  myself,  nor  presuming  or  expecting  to  be  thought  an 
advocate  for  brethren  who  have  not  hire  1  me,  or  a  mouthpiece  o; 
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men  whose  opinions  I  have  not  asked.  I  write  as  one  who,  though 
he  may  not  know  as  much  as  others  know  of  the  Evangelical  clergy, 
himself  is  thankful  to  belong  to  them,  has  lived  all  his  life  among 
them,  owns  among  them  some  of  the  dearest  friends  he  possesses. 
The  very  name  of  Evangelical  seems  to  him,  when  rightly  understood 
and  applied,  to  be  the  very  fittest  name  by  which  a  Christian  man. 
can  bo  called.  His  great  desire  for  himself  is,  that  he  may  more 
and  more  deserve  to  be  called  by  it :  his  one  wish  for  his  brethren 
is,  that  neither  in  doctrine  nor  in  practice  they  may  ever  forfeit 
that  name- 
To  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  entire  field  of  which  the  present 
paper  proposes  to  discuss  a  part,  the  three  schools  of  opinion  now 
existing  in  tho  English  Church  are  the  Anglican,  the  Liberal*  and 
the  Evangelical.  Each  has  existed,  at  least  in  germ,  from  the  He- 
formation  ;  and  it  is  a  plausible  explanation,  that  describes  each  as 
the  expression  of  a  distinct  principle  and  the  instrument  of  a  separate 
purpose.  As  a  matter  of  history,  however,  the  Anglicans  date  their 
birth  from  the  Stuarts,  and  their  revival  from  the  Oxford  movement 
of  1832.  The  Liberals  sprang  from  the  Revolution.  The  Evan- 
gelicals during  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration  were,  per- 
haps, chiefly  represented  outside  the  Establishment ;  and  as  an  actual 
Church  party  can  hardly  boast  of  more  than  three  generations, 
owning  as  their  immediate  ancestors  the  Wesleys  and  the  Ber- 
ridges  of  the  last  century.  The  Anglicans  are  the  most  numerous, 
the  Liberals  the  most  powerful,  and  the  Evangelicals  the  most 
useful. 

It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  question  that  the  Anglicans  are  numerically 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Liberals  and  Evaugelicals  put  together. 
For  they  not  only  include  the  Ritualists  at  one  extremity  and  cau- 
tious old-fashioned  Churchmen  at  the  other,  but  they  also  fairly  claim 
that  large  number  of  persons,  both  lay  and  cleric,  who,  not  possessing 
any  very  definite  theological  opinions  of  any  kind,  prefer  to  identify 
themselves  with  that  religious  school  which  is,  on  the  whole,  most 
acceptable  to  the  educated  mind  of  the  upper  classes,  , 

The  Liberals  are  the  most  powerful.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  have 
anything  like  a  monopoly  either  of  learning  or  of  intellect,  or  that 
their  system  of  doctrine  can  ever  be  expected  to  become  a  great 
spiritual  power  in  extending  the  kingdom  of  God.  Man  pitted 
against  man,  the  Anglicans  are  a  match  for  them  ;  and  if  the 
Liberals  are  led  by  the  Dean  of  We&tainster,  the  Anglicans  follow 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  But  it  does  so  happen  that  the  theological 
questions  most  interesting  and  most  pressing  at  the  present  moment 
are  being  mainly  worked  out  by  the  Liberals.  Like  Gideon's  three 
hundred,  if  they  are  so  few  that  you  can  count   them  on  your 
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finger*,  the?  are  for  the  most  port  picked  men — bowing  what  they 
want,  unA  why  they  went  it ;  quite  unencumbered  by  unmanageable 
or  intolerant  follower*,  marching  straight  on  in  a  weD-coraideret 
line  of  their  own.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  they  do  not  irritate  the 
adrorate»  of  religious  liberty  by  lofty  assumptions  of  apostolic* 
authority,  oti  the  other  hand  they  do  not  often  eare  to  disturb  the 
repot*-  of  w*1f**ati<ined  imtrutn  nature  hy  strong  statements  of  natural 
depravity  or  w^nin  call*  to  repentance.  Cultivated  men  of  all 
r  la**-*  are  attracted  to  them  by  many  and  strong  affinities,  and  until 
the  Church  ho->  once  more  settled  down  from  her  present  excitement 
into  a  permanent  repose,  the  body  that  deposits  the  ideas,  which 
ctmsc  the  fermentation,  must  be  a  main  centre  of  influence. 

And  the  K  v  a  n  ge  1  i  eu  I  *  Sfc  !he  most  useful.  When,  however,  we 
venture  to  claim  for  them  this  great  distinction,  we  would  not  say, 
for  tint*  moment,  that  the  Anglicans  have  not  laid  the  entire  Church 
under  the  debt  of  a  real  obligation.  The  revival  of  church-building 
and  the  restoration  of  church-architecture,  the  vast  and  ever-spread- 
ing improvement  In  the  solemnity  and  attractiveness  of  public 
worship,  the  great  impulse  given  to  the  study  and  practice  of  church 
music,  the  extension  of  the  Church  in  the  colonics,  and  the  stirring 
up  of  Church  feeling  tit  homo  are  all  of  them  services  for  which 
hearty  prime  is  due  to  the  great  Anglican  school.  To  the  Liberals, 
moreover,  nn  indebted  for  the  recent  relaxation  in  the  terms  of 
mmIim  i  j | dimi,  It  is  they  who  have  from  time  to  time  successfully 
compelled,  if  not  always  discreetly  conducted,  the  thorough  discussion 
of  fundamental  questions,  which,  in  course  of  time,  had  come  to  be 
greatly  overlaid  with  unauthoritative  private  tradition,  and  on  which, 
eonfefiHedly,  eilher  the  silence  or  the  ambiguity  of  our  formularies 
sanctions  u  considerable  latitude  of  thought.  All  parties  in  turn 
may,  sooner  or  Inter,  have  cause  to  thank  them  for  having  fought  out 
the  buttle  of  religious  liberty;  and  though  in  several,  and  these 
infinitely  important  subjects,  some  of  them  sadly  fail  to  satisfy  the 
just  claims  of  strict  orthodoxy,  those  who  regard  them  with  hope- 
fulness  and  charity  cannot  help  seeing,  that  it  is  in  not  a  few 
instance*  rather  a  question  of  more  truth  to  acquire  than  of  distinct 
emu4  to  renounce;  and  to  a  greater  extent,  probably,  than  any  other 
Churchmen,  they  hid  fair  to  win  back  under  Church  influence  that 
large  and  continually  increasing  section  of  educated  society,  which  has 
hitherto  been  either  indifferent  or  sceptical. 

Hut,  I  repeat  it,  the  Kvangelicals  are  the  most  useful,  and  in 
asserting  tin-,  I  earnest l\  hope  not  to  be  thought  guilty  of  conceit 
or  arrogance.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  their  usefulness  has  not 
hitherto  been  of  a  very  prominent  or  brilliant  character;  that,  for 
scry  intelligible  reasons,  they  have  never  much  laid  themselves 
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out  for  literary  or  scientific  acquirements ;  that  they  have  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  take  their  fair  share  in  Church  affairs,  that  they 
have  done  themselves  positive  injustice  by  refusing  to  come  to  the 
front,  and  assert  their  place  among  Churchmen.  Their  chief 
held  of  labour  has  been  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  by  the 
sick-bed,  and  in  the  village  school- room.  Their  first  and  perhaps 
their  greatest  victories  were  won,  when  they  were  either  ignored  or 
despised ;  and  their  highest  claim  to  respect  and  gratitude,  is  the 
great  extent  to  which,  mainly  through  their  instrumentality,  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross  have  made  their  way  through  all  classes  of 
Churchmen,  and  the  devout  consent  with  which  almost  the  entire 
mind  of  the  English  communion  recognises  those  vital  and  cent  rid 
truths,  which  two  generations  back  were  either  pitied  or  denounced  as 
the  heresies  of  enthusiasm.  Nay,  we  may  almost  go  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain it  as  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  Evangelical  fathers,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  living  English  clergy  is  so  profoundly  leavened 
with  the  teaching  of  St,  Paul ;  and  it  is  a  result,  not  to  boast  over,, 
but  to  thank  God  for,  that  the  favourite  hymns  of  the  founders  of 
Evangelicalism  have  not  only  made  their  way  into  every  Church 
hymn-book,  but  are  daily  sung  with  heartiness  by  the  grandchildren 
of  the  men  who  would  have  hunted  them  out  of  the  Church,  But 
they  have  yet  other  claims  on  us.  If  we  are  indebted  to  Anglicans 
for  church -restoration  and  church- psalmody,  surely  it  was  the  Evan- 
gelicals who  disinterred  preaching  from  the  deep  and  cold  tomb 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  while  they  first,  as  a  class,  ventured  on  the 
experiment  of  extemporaneous  preaching,  now  appreciated  as  it 
deserves  by  all  practical  men.  Of  church-building  they  have  taken 
almost  more  than  their  full  share,  and  perhaps  no  English  clergy- 
man has  exerted  himself  more  in  this  direction  than  Mr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  Vicar  of  Islington.  In  the  establishing  and  conducting  of 
national  schools  they  have  done  their  duty  fairly,  and  in  Sunday  schools 
have  been  surpassed  (this  not  by  any  means  everywhere)  only  by 
Dissenters.  Until  quite  recently,  they  alone  among  Churchmen  have 
cordially  taken  up  the  ragged*  school  movement,  and,  but  for  them, 
lay  agency  would  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  supplementing 
the  efforts  of  the  clergy  in  populous  districts.  Though  they  have  never 
shown  much  readiness  to  carry  out  the  Church  system  in  such  mat  ters 
as  daily  services  and  the  .observance  of  saints'  days,  the  time  thus 
saved  they  have  generally  been  careful  to  spend  on  the  more  press- 
ing duty  of  pastoral  visitation;  and  perhaps  this  part  of  a  clergyman's 
office  may  not  improperly  be  said  to  owe,  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its 
revival  to  the  Evangelicals  of  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  development 
of  parochial  machinery,  and  in  the  promoting  of  the  various  bene- 
volent arrangements  which  contribute  so  largely  both  to  the  com- 
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fort  and  evem  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  all  sections  of  the  Church 
show  an  admirable  energy.  But  it  is  just  indicative  of  an  activity 
not  yet  quite  extinct  among  us,  that  the  parochial  flower-shows  now 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  first  in  the  Metropolis 
held  in  St-  George's,  Bloomsbury,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Emilius 
Bay  ley  and  Mr.  Iladden  Parkes  ;  while,  to  pass  from  present  to  port 
times,  the  first  cheap  religious  periodicals  in  the  shape  of  the  Chiidwn** 
Fn'ciwt  and  Friendly  Visitor,  the  first  school  for  clergymen's 
daughters,  and  the  first  private  training  school  for  the  teacher*  of 
infant  schools,  were  set  on  foot  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  greet 
personal  labour  by  Mr,  Carus  Wilson,  Rector  of  Whittington,  who 
some  fifty  years  ago  was  refused  priest's  orders  by  his  own  bishop  oai 
account  of  the  supposed  Calvinism  of  his  opinions,  and  received  them 
ut  last  from  Archbishop  Vernon. 

11  Christianity,  then,  would  sacrifice  its  divinity,  if  it  abandoned  its  mis- 
sionary character,  and  became  a  move  educational  institution.  Surely  this 
article  of  conversion  is  the  true  artirulus  stunt  is  mtt  mdenth  trrlrxto.  When 
the  power  of  reclaiming  the  lost  dies  oat  of  the  Church,  it.  ceases  to  b<<  tin* 
Church*  It  may  re  main  a  useful  institution,  though  it  is  most  likely  to 
become  an  immoral  and  mischievous  one.  Where  the  power  remains,  there, 
whatever  is  wanting,  it  may  still  be  said  that  *  the  tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  men/  '** 

Apply  this  test  to  the  clergy  of  the  Evangelical  school,  and  they 
will  not  be  found  wanting.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  belong  as  much  to  Dissenters  as  to 
Churchmen,  but  the  Churchmen,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Liberals, 
are  almost  exclusively  Evangelical,  But  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  the  Colonial  and  Continental 
Society,  the  South  American  Missionary  Society,  the  Society  for  the 
Establishing  of  Irish  Church  Missions,  owe  their  existence,  as  well 
as  their  support,  to  this  school  ;  while  alone  among  English  Church- 
men, Evangelicals  seem  to  look  upon  the  Jews  as  either  worth 
-saving,  or  capable  of  being  saved.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not 
•cordially  aid  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society,  and  both  on  public  and 
private  grounds  it  is  perhaps  a  far-seeing  discretion  that  has  kept 
that  society  and  the  Church  Missionary  on  terms  of  friendly  but 
complete  independence.  In  the  support,  however,  of  the  venerable 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  the  Evangelical  clergy  come  forward  in 
ample  numbers;  and  the  council  of  the  London  Diocesan  Home  Mission 
is  almost  entirely  filled  from  their  ranks.  While  the  Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society  represents  the  hearty  sympathy  of  Anglicans  with 
Christian  effort  on  the  Continent,  the  Foreign  Aid  Society,  through 
the  experienced  aid  of  Mr.  Prebendary  Burgess  has  for  many  years 
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dispensed  the  aid  of  the  Evangelical  body  to  the  Protestant  non- 
episcopal  communities.  Other  associations  of  a  religious  and  charitable 
nature  might  easily  be  named  which  have  been  started  and  main- 
tained by  the  disciples  of  this  school  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  ;  but  the  principal  among  them  have  been  already  mentioned  ; 
and  indeed  few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  whatever  may  be  the 
prudence  of  their  enterprises,  the  skilfulness  of  their  methods,  the 
wisdom  of  their  instruments,  or  the  amount  of  their  success,  the 
Evangelical  clergy  of  the  present  generation  are  justly  entitled  to 
the  credit  usually  given  to  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance  in  fur- 
thering, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

May  I  confess  to  a  special  motive  for  having  so  far  traversed 
ground  which  Professor  Plumptre  himself,  with  a  spirit  of  evident 
fairness,  has  already  rapidly  travelled  over,  and  for  having  claimed 
attention  to  facts  which,  however  creditable  to  those  whom  they 
immediately  concern,  have  their  true  origin  in  the  grace  of  God, 
and  are  not  matters  for  us  men  to  vaunt  about.  Professor  Plumptre 
alludes  to  a  prevalent  notion  (only,  however,  generously  to  contradict 
it)  that  the  Evangelicals  are  "  a  party  all  but  effete."  I,  too,  deny 
that,  and  I  bring  these  facts  to  prove  my  denial.  It  costs  nothing,  as 
we  all  know,  to  praise  dead  men.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  just 
to  the  living,  who  are  our  rivals  or  our  foes.  But  let  the  tree  be  judged 
by  its  fruit.  If  we  are  not  as  good  as  our  fathers,  I  venture  to  say  that 
we  are  still  not  unworthy  to  be  their  children.  Wo  at  least  in  some 
degree  develop  their  ideas,  and  maintain  their  institutions,  and  pro- 
mote their  plans,  and  cherish  their  traditions,  and  honour  their 
memories,  and  contend  for  their  faith ;  and  when  people  say  of  ns 
that  we  are  dying  out,  or  becoming  worldly,  or  letting  go  our  great 
I  ruditions,  or  forsaking  the  place  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  bequeathed 
to  us  by  those  who  were  at  once  the  life-blood  of  English  Christianity 
and  the  salt  of  the  entire  national  Church,  all  we  say  is,  God  forbid. 
May  we  see  our  faults  that  wc  may  amend  them,  our  opportunities 
that  we  may  use  them,  our  dangers  that  we  may  avoid  them,  and 
our  privileges  that  we  may  keep  them. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  past  and  present  ciforts  in  Church 
work  of  the  Evangelical  clergy.  There  yet  remain  three  chief 
topics,  which  we  will  take  in  their  order.  First,  the  subsidiary 
methods  by  which  they  use  and  extend  their  influence.  Second,  the 
questions,  both  of  a  doctrinal  and  practical  kind,  on  which,  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  they  are  fairly  liable  to  a  reasonable 
criticism.  Third,  what  they  must  consent  to  see  and  do,  if  they 
would  take  their  right  position  and  fulfil  their  proper  work  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  England. 

When  we  look  for  their  organization,  we  find  nothing  among 
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them  precisely  corresponding  to  the  English  Church  Union  amon 
the  advanced  Anglicans ;  and  I,  for  one,  confess  I  don't  wish  to  find 
it*  When  Mr.  Ryle  says,  in  his  address  at  the  last  Islington 
meeting,  "For  want  of  organization,  we  often  find  ourselves  as 
helpless  as  a  mob:  we  have  numbers,  strength,  good  will,  and 
desires  to  do  what  is  right;  bur,  t'mm  lark  nf  organization  mid 
generalship,  we  are  as  weak  as  water;"  if  he  means  that  we  want 
drilling  for  party  warfare,  as  electors  are  drilled  in  the  United  States 
for  political  purposes,  I  regret  to  differ  from  him,  but  differ  from 
him  I  do.  Two  or  three  Church  Unions  inside  us  would  soon  do  the 
work  of  wild  horses,  and  tear  poor  Mother  Church  into  a  hundred 
sects.  Here  I  cannot  but  go  with  Professor  Plumptre,  and,  using 
his  words  for  the  Broad  Church  School  in  reference  to  the  Evan* 
gelicals,  I  would  say  our  worst  enemies  could  not  wish  for  us  u  a 
more  evil  destiny  than  that  we  should  attach  ourselves  to  the  agency 
of  caucuses  and  committees,  to  an  unscrupulous  propagandism,  to 
cheap  organs  in  the  newspaper  press."  But  I  think  also  that  we 
have  already  to  our  hand  quite  machinery  enough  for  all  essential  pur- 
poses. There  is  the  Loudon  Clerical  Conference,  dating  from  1859, 
numbering  already  not  far  short  of  two  hundred  of  the  metropolitan 
clergy,  and  affording  a  convenient  opportunity  during  nine  months 
in  the  year  for  discussing  both  practical  and  controversial  questions. 
The  Islington  Clerical  Meeting,  born  many  years  ago  in  Bishop 
Wilson's  library,  draws  every  January,  both  from  the  provinces 
and  the  metropolis,  a  large  gathering  of  clergy  to  be  addressed  on 
selected  subjects  by  tho  Evangelical  leaders.  One  thing  at  least 
may  rfc  said  of  this  meeting,  that  it  is  anything  but  a  "  Mutual 
Glorification  Society."  Our  brethren  and  fathers  are  very  faithful 
to  us,  and  we  listen  there  to  the  counsels  of  most  candid  friends. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  another  clerical  gathering  lakes 
place  in  the  eastern  counties  under  Mr-  Hollond*s  presidency; 
others  occasionally  at  Southport,  Weston-super-Mare,  Peterborough, 
and  Tunbridge  Wells.  On  all  grounds,  meetings  of  this  kind 
are  a  conspicuous  good.  Though  the  area  of  discussion  is  not  so 
wide,  nor  the  interchange  of  thought  so  complete  as  when  men 
of  different  schools  meet  for  the  temperate  discussion  of  open 
questions,  there  is  still  a  real  gain  in  bringing  together  men  of 
congenial  sentiments  for  personal  and  confidential  intercourse ;  we 
consent  to  hear  from  friends,  whom  wc  esteem,  what  we  resent  from 
opponents,  whom  wc  distrust ;  and  it  is  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  Church  at  large,  that  each  party  within  her  pale  should  from 
time  to  time  clear  their  ground,  ascertain  their  objects,  define  their 
principles,  and  improvo  their  methods. 

In  their  use  of  the  press,  the  Evangelicals  in  the  Church,  like  the 
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Conservatives  in  the  State,  have  never  sufficiently  recognised  the  enor- 
mous value  of  that  most  potent  instrument,  and  have  been  content  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  publication  of  elementary  tracts  for  work- 
ing people,  instead  of  also  grappling  with  the  questions  that  affect 
and  interest  the  upper  and  educated  classes.  Their  chief  monthly 
organ  is  the  Christian  Ohwrvcr.  The  Christian  Observer  has  been 
sixty- six  years  in  existence ;  and  it  may  disarm  the  prejudices  of 
any,  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  started  to  undermine  Church 
principles,  and  weaken  Church  discipline,  if  we  copy  here  from  the 
first  volume  a  statement  of  the  views  of  its  original  promoters  :■ — 

"  We  wish  to  state,  unequivocally,  the  theological  principles  which  will 
obtain  in  this  work  so  far  as  the  sentiments  or  the  conductors  are  con- 
CLTijodt  and  it  may  not  he  sufficient  to  repeat  that  they  are  the  views 
which  the  Church  of  England  maintains,  because  it  is  matter  of  contro- 
versy what  those  views  are.  We  shall,  therefore,  occupy  this  division  of 
our  miscellany  at  present  with  the  republication  of  three  works  which  will 
most  clearly  define  the  sense  of  the  Church  in  all  matters  necessary  to  sab 
vation,  and  by  which  sense  we  wish  our  own  sentiments  to  he  inferred ; 
m  mom  the  Catechism  of  King  Edward,  the  declaration  of  doctrines  in 
Jewel's  Apology,  and  the  Catechism  commonly  called  Dr.  No  well's,'* 

Possibly,  if  a  publication  claiming  to  be  Evangelical  were  to  be 
started  now  with  such  a  prospectus  as  that  of  its  views  and  intentions, 
it  would  be  pretty  warmly  greeted  by  at  least  a  few  among  us  as  mere 
High  Church  ism  in  disguise.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  1868  quite  to 
appreciate  the  day  when  bull-baiting  was  openly  practised,  when 
pluralities  and  non-residence  were  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception, 
when  wakes  and  fairs  corrupted  our  villages,  when  the  slave-trade 
was  yet  to  be  abolished.  Of  course  we  do  not  say  that  the  Christian 
Observer  effected  all  these  changes,  but  we  do  say  that  any  one  who 
will  look  through  its  numerous  volumes  will  readily  admit  that  its 
voice  was  ever  consistently  and  continually,  and  too  often  singly, 
lifted  up  in  protest  against  these  evils.  No  one  in  the  Church  of  that 
day  much  cared  about  the  reforms  that  now  we  all  rejoice  in,  save  the 
Evangelicals ;  by  them,  more  than  by  any  within  the  Establishment, 
were  they  mainly  brought  about,  The  Christian  Observer  still  exists, 
with  all  its  hereditary  moderateness  of  opinion,  and  much  of  its  old 
<iuiet  power.  It  is,  however,  but  slenderly  supported  by  the  present 
generation  of  Evangelicals :  a  young  and  vigorous  periodical,  the 
Christian  Advocate,  is  occupying  precisely  the  same  ground  ;  and  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  it  might  judiciously  be  transformed  into  a 
rheap  quarterly,  and  do  its  old  work  under  a  new  form* 

The  attitude  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  towards  Nonconformists 
has  often  been  caricatured,  and  still  more  often  misrepresented. 
We  believe  it,  however,  to  be  on  the  whole  in  perfect  accordance 
with  Christian  principle  and  liberal  sentiments;  and  though  it 
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may  not  always  have  been  reciprocated  as  we  might  wish,  them 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  in  a  great  degree  conciliated  the 
esteem  and  disarmed  the  prejudices  of  those,  whom  an  attitude 
of  stern  contempt  would  soon  goad  into  enmity.     If  Anglicans 
resist  attack,  perhaps  Evangelicals  prevent  it    Which  is  better  ? 
To  shake  St.  Peter's  keys  in  the  face  of  our  opponents,  and  to- 
claim  to  be  obeyed  on  the  authority  of  our  orders ;  or,  contented 
to  prove  our  faith  by  our  works,  shall  we  use  the  weapons  of 
Apostolical  truth  rather  than  of  disputed  authority,  and  prefer  to 
win  our  way  by  exalting  our  Master  instead  of  by  asserting  ourselves  ? 
This,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  Church  principles ; 
and  there  may  be  a  better   opportunity  presently  for  pointing 
out  how  for  we  Evangelicals  may  move  yet  further  in  this  direc- 
tion in  perfect  consistency  with  our  own  principles.    All  I  wish 
to  say  is,  that  by  this  line  of  conduct  I  am  persuaded  we  have,  in  our 
own  way,  indirectly  strengthened  the  Church's  defences ;  and  it  is 
the  hearty  desire  of  many  of  us,  not  only  not  to  go  back,  but  to  go 
forward;  not  only  to  join  hands  across  the  sea  with  the  non-Episcopal 
communities   of  Switzerland  and   Italy,  with   the  Scandinavian 
Churches  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  but  to  welcome  our  northern 
brethren  into  our  English  pulpits,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  share 
with  men  like  Tulloch,  and  Cuird,  and  Muir,  and  Boyd,  and  Watson, 
and  ilacleod  (men  with  whom  we  have  actually  far  much  more  in 
common  than  we  have  with  Mr.  Frederick  Lee  or  Mr*  Orby  Shipley) 
the  public  ministrations  of  our  common  religion. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  most  delicate,  the  most  difficult,  in  some 
respects  the  most  invidious  task  of  all,  that  of  trying  to  point  out 
what,  in  my  humble  and,  I  am  sure,  very  fallible  judgment,  are 
the  imperfections  and  errors  both  of  our  methods  and  our  system  ; 
and  to  indicate,  if  hesitatingly,  still  with  entire  conviction  both  of' 
mind  and  conscience,  how,  without  any  compromise  of  truth  or 
surrender  of  principle,  we  may  become  more  united,  more  powerful, 
more  respected,  and  so  more  useful  than  now. 

1 knavrh;  ivfJLev  ch  to  vovQcrttv  croc^oi, 

AvTOi  buftapTiLVOlTtt  OU  yLVilJ<TKOfJL€V. 

With  respect,  first  of  all,  to  doctrine,  while  content  and  thankful 
to  abide  steadfast  in  the  teaching  of  our  Evangelical  fathers,  in  some 
points  I  fear  we  come  somewhat  short  of  it;  in  other  points 
I  seem  to  see  a  growing  tendency  to  impose  modern  develop- 
ments of  doctrine,  either  as  essential  articles  of  the  faith  or  os 
arbitrary  tests  of  orthodoxy. 

The  question  of  inspiration,  for  instance,  as  affecting  the  meaning 
and  value  of  the  Book,  which  Christians  should  love  more  than  the 
whole  world,  is,  i  ndeed,  the  crucial  question  of  our  time.    Too  much 
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patience  and  wisdom  and  aeuteness  and  learning  cannot  bo  devoted  to 
it ;  all  schools  in  the  Church  recognise  its  importance:  the  wonder  is 
that  it  has  been  bo  little  discussed  before.  But  it  is  just  this  last  fact 
that  makes  forbearance  and  moderatene&s  so  essential  in  our  contro- 
versies about  it.  That  it  is,  in  a  broad  and  intelligible  sense,  a  new 
question,  should  compel  from  all  fair  and  modest  thinkers  the  candid 
acknowledgment  of  difficulties  not  yet  overcome,  of  inquiries  not  yet 
concluded.  For  inspiration  lies  in  the  region  of  fact  rather  than  in 
that  of  theory ;  it  must  be  worked  out  by  simple  induction  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  in  the  light  (not  dreaded  but  welcomed)  of 
science  and  history;  not  to  be  ingeniously  constructed  even  by  the 
ripest  of  scholars  sitting  down  among  his  books  to  think  out  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Scripture  itself  has  not  given  us  any  definition  of  it;  the 
three  creeds  are  silent  on  it ;  the  fathers  seem  hardly  to  have  studied 
the  question  at  all ;  our  Articles  in  no  sense  settle  the  difficulty  in 
the  point  where  it  most  perplexes  us  ;  and,  therefore,  however  grateful 
we  ought  to  be  to  good  and  able  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
subject,  we  positively  decline  to  accept  any  individual  theory  about  it 
as  the  Catholic  faith :  gladly  and  thankfully  listening  to  whatever 
scholars  and  divines  like  to  propound  to  us,  we  can  permit  no 
man,  whoever  he  be,  to  impose  his  own  views  upon  us,  as  if  they  were 
anything  more  than  private  opinions,  or  possessing  an  authority  to 
which  Churchmen  must  bow*  "The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God*" 
"Holy  Scripture  coutaineth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation/' 
Surely  these  two  sentences — the  former  an  orthodox  tradition,  the 
latter  an  authorized  declaration — if  sufficient  for  our  fathers,  may  be 
sufficient  for  us.  Let  us  have  room  enough  to  walk  within  these 
limits,  refusing  to  see  them  narrowed.  Let  us  give  and  take  the 
liberty  of  belioving  just  what  we  please  on  the  great  and  almost  in- 
soluble controversy  about  verbal  or  plenary  inspiration.  Christianity 
is  not  endangered  by  the  question  being  still  in  suspense,  bow  much 
or  how  little  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  in  precise  harmony  with  the 
discoveries  of  science,  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead.  This  is  the 
true  foundation  of  our  blessed  religion,  and  the  power  of  His  word 
to  convert  and  to  sanctify  is  a  simple  fact,  which  can  be  made 
neither  more  nor  less  true  by  all  the  discussions  of  all  the  divines  in 
Christendom* 

As  to  the  Atonement,  it  is  the  barest  justice  to  admit,  that  to  the 
Evangelical  clergy  it  is  in  great  measure  owing,  that  the  light  and 
joy  and  power  of  this  central  Christian  doctrine  did  not  die  out  of 
our  pulpits  fifty  years  ago.  They  and  the  Wesleyans  together  kept 
alive  in  the  English  Church  (so  far  as  preaching  could  do  it)  the 
fact  and  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  But  it  is  just  possible 
that  through  our  intense  conviction  of  the  blessedness  of  this  Gospel 
and  our  unwearied  study  of  it,  and  our  continued  exposition  of  it, 
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some  of  us  may  have  (quite  unconsciously  and  unintentionally)  over- 
laid the  plain  Scriptures  of  God  with  our  own  human  deductions, 
making  the  Bible  answerable  for  assertions  and  inferences,  not  fairly 
deducible  from  it,  and  so  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men*    Our  own  Article  asserts,  that  Christ  Buffered  ft  to  reconcile  his 
Father  unto  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but 
also  for  all  actual  sins  of  men."    We  are  not,  however,  justified  by 
this  in  encouraging  our  people  to  infer  a  distinction  between  tbe  love 
of  the  Father,  and  the  love  of  the  Son,  in  their  great  redeeming  pur- 
pose, or  to  speak  of  the  Father's  righteousness  and  the  Saviour's 
pity,  as  if  it  was  not  God  the  Father  who,  in  his  love  to  the  world, 
sent  his  Son  to  redeem  it,  as  if  the  perfect  and  sinless  Jesus  did  not 
abhor  sin  with  all  that  entire  and  awful  abhorrence,  with  which  it 
must  ever  be  regarded  by  the  mind  of  God.    And,  surely,  in  our 
public  expositions  of  Christ's  death  and  sufferings,  it  is  wiser,  safer, 
humbler,  to  tread  very  delicately,  very  reverently,  on  such  holy 
ground  ;  neither  to  come  short  of  Scripture  in  all  that  it  tells  us  of 
His  being  made  a  curse  and  a  propitiation  for  us,  nor  to  go  beyond 
Scripture  in  speaking  (as  some  have  done)  of  the  Father's  wrath  with 
his  Son,  at  the  moment  when  the  Son  was  most  completely  accom- 
plishing all  His  Father's  will.    This  expression  can  be  no  more  than 
at  best  an  uncertain  inference,  for  it  has  no  actual  basis  in  the  inspired 
narrative  of  tbe  passion ;  and,  while  quite  unnecessary  for  the  full 
exposition  of  the  vicariousness  of  Christ's  atonement,  is  shocking 
and  distressing  to  not  a  few  simple  hearts,  which  cannot  bring  them- 
selves thus  to  understand  the  character  of  God, 

As  to  Baptism,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear,  not 
only  that  we  are  not  abiding  in  the  doctrine  of  our  fathers,  but  that 
we  too  often  practically  fail  in  being  consistent  with  our  own 
views,  scanty  and  imperfect  though  they  be*  The  three  Evangelical 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  it  occurs  to  me  to  mention,  are  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,  Dean  Boyd,  and  Prebendary  Griffith,  of  Barn's 
Chapel,  Homerton.  The  work  el'  Mr.  Simeon,  to  which  I  refer,  is  a 
series  of  Sermons  preached  on  the  Prayer  Book,  in  1811,  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Dean  Boyd's  vigorous  work  on  Baptism, 
published  about  three  years  ago,  is  a  timely  proof,  that  one  at  least  of 
the  leaders  of  the  living  Evangelical  clergy  is  not  disposed  to  look  on 
Holy  Baptism  as  but  hardly  more  than  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  regis- 
1  ration.  Mr.  Griffith's  thoughtful  and  valuable  book  on  41  The 
Spiritual  Life,"  published  in  1835,  propounds  what  many  believe  to 
be  the  sound  and  scriptural,  as  well  as  really  Evangelical,  doctrine 
on  the  matter,  and  is  the  best  protest  I  know  against  those,  who  accuse 
us  of  using  the  Baptismal  Service  in  a  dishonest  and  non-natural 
sense.    To  indicate,  even  in  the  briefest  way,  what  to  the  writer  at 
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least  seems  the  true  Evangelical  doctrine  of  Baptism  might  he  to 
turn  this  paper  into  a  theological  tract,  and  to  enunciate  an  indi- 
vidual creed  which  could  carry  no  kind  of  weight  with  it.  This, 
however,  let  me  say  on  this  matter,  that,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  go  all  lengths  with  High  Churchmen  in  their  use  of  the  word  regene- 
ration, we  claim  our  own  use  of  it  as  reasonable  and  scriptural ;  and 
while  unwilling  to  affirm  or  teach  about  Baptism  what  Scripture  does 
not,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  justify  us  in  affirming,  we  deeply  revere 
it  as  an  institution  of  our  Lord's,  we  thankfully  welcome  it  as  the 
sign  and  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  as  the  method  of  our  admission 
into  the  Christian  family,  as  the  sure  pledge  of  grace  and  help  from 
God.  Never  to  explain  the  meaning,  or  to  enforce  the  necessity,  or 
to  declare  the  responsibilities,  or  to  expound  the  privileges  of  this 
sacrament  is  surely  to  fail  in  delivering  all  the  counsel  of  God ; 
while  to  address  our  people  as  if  they  were  heathens,  when  they  are, 
;it  tent  in  name  and  position,  Christians,  is  certainly  not  to  imitate 
St.  Paul's  teaching,  and  is  to  forfeit  a  real  vantage-ground  for  declaring 
the  truth.  Yet  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that,  in  not  a  few  Evangeli- 
cal pulpits,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  is 
not  only  never  explained,  but  hardly  even  alluded  to.  What  wonder 
if  our  congregations,  never  instructed  by  us  about  it,  are  easily  led 
away  after  strange  doctrines,  either  on  this  side  or  that  ?  How  may 
Christ  be  expected  to  regard  a  system  of  teaching,  which  may  not  only 
he  said,  (as  may  be  said  in  a  degree  of  all  systems  in  turn,)  to  declare 
His  truth  imperfectly,  hut  which  deliberately  consents  to  be  altogether 
silent  on  one  of  the  two  sacraments,  which  Be  Himself  instituted, 
and  which  our  Church  emphatically  declares  to  be  <f  generally  neces- 
sary to  salvation  "? 

From  doctrine  to  preaching  is  a  natural  transition  ;  and  though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  Professor  Pluniptre's  precise  meaning 
where  he  says,  "  it  has  been  the  weakness  of  the  Evangelical  school 
to  ignore,  more  or  less  completely,  the  influence  of  art  on  men's 
religious  life,"  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  our  preaching  has  been 
"  too  bounded  in  its  range  in  one  or  two  respects  also,  it  may  be 
u.  pitched  in  too  high  a  key"  for  average  human  nature ;  most  ot"  all 
do  I  concur  with  him  in  an  expression  of  thankfulness  (though 
possibly  my  grounds  for  it  may  diifer  from  his)  that — 

M  Regardless  of  logical  consistency,  they  have  proclaimed  election  as 
inviting  every  man  to  claim  it.  They  have  preached  the  Atonement  as 
St.  Paul  and  HL  Joan  preached  it,  as  made,  and  that  not  fruitlessly,  for  all 
muii.  They  have  taught  men  that  the  root  of  personal  religion  lies  deeper 
than  in  sacerdotal  or  ritual  acts  or  moral  actions,  .  .  .  .  and  that  there 
must  he  a  change,  a  turning,  a  conversion  of  the  soul.*' 

This  is  valuable  praise,  and  I  only  hope  wo  shall  always  deserve  it ; 
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logical  inconsistency  being  just  t  hat  kind  of  censure  to  which  scriptural 
teachers  must  always  be  liable*  For  thereby,  while  we  are  true  to  God 
and  His  word,  we  are  also  true  to  ourselves  and  our  conscience.  Logic, 
in  itself,  can  do  nothing  but  draw  a  straight  line  from  a  given  point. 
It  can  neither  make  that  point  the  true  one  to  start  from,  nor  so 
much  as  rightly  select  it.  Believing,  as  I  most  firmly  do,  thirty 
on  the  whole,  logic  has  done  more  harm  to  theology  than  it  has  done 
good,  and  that  in  encumbering  the  way  of  salvation  with  intricate 
but  inexorable  propositions,  it  has  made  the  way  of  life,  intellec- 
tually, at  least,  far  straiter  than  God  ever  meant  it  to  be,  I  fervently 
hope  we  shall  all  of  us  be  less  and  less  anxious  to  reconcile  logically 
the  apparent  contradictions  of  Holy  Scripture — more  content  fully 
to  preach  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  James — cheerfully  leaving  them  to* 
settle  their  own  differences  with  each  individual  conscience,  without 
too  much  interference  or  explanation  of  ours. 

Some  of  the  subjects,  on  which  I  venture  to  think  our  teaching  de- 
fective, are,  no  doubt,  of  secondary  importance;  and  any  one  can 
appreciate  the  value  which  an  earnest  teacher  sots  on  his  two  half- 
hours  a  week,  as  well  as  the  reluctance  which  ought  to  be  felt  in  ab- 
stracting from  matters  actually  affecting  salvation  attention  to  those 
which  only  accompany  it.  Still  I  am  satisfied  that  our  omissions  even 
in  these  respects  most  seriously  affect  our  usefulness.  How  is  it,  for 
btstance,  that  we  so  seldom  attempt  carefully  to  instruct  our  people 
on  the  meaning  of  Church  authority,  and  on  the  nature  of  right 
Church  principles?  Is  it  a  matter  of  such  utter  indifference,  to  what 
Christian  communion  we  belong,  that  not  once  in  twelve  months  is  it 
deemed  worth  while,  by  perhaps  a  great  majority  of  us,  to  invite 
the  attention  of  our  flocks  to  the  true  grounds,  for  which  reasonable 
people  arc  justified  in  conforming  to  an  Established  Church,  instead 
of  separating  from  it  ;  or  to  an  episcopal  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment as  best  adapted  to  us,  and  in  harmony  with  the  Apostolic  idea  r* 
It  is  really  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  hardly  from  one  year's  end  to 
imnMuT  w  one  Evangelical  congregation  in  twenty  ever  instructed  on 
the  essential  differences,  that  distinguish  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  Nonconformist  bodies ;  the  result  being  that  multitudes  in  our 
congregations  aro  Churchmen,  not  by  conviction,  but  by  accident; 
attracted  to  church,  not  through  any  intelligent  preference  for  the 
Chtireh  system,  but  by  the  uncertain  and  personal  liking  for  an  indi- 
vidual clergyman,  with  no  answer  to  give  to  those  who  are  on  the 
watch  to  entice  them  to  other  communions — and  so  the  easy  prey  of 
the  Papist,  on  one  hand,  or  the  Plymouth  sectaries  on  the  other. 
Nor  is  this  quite  all  the  mischief;  for  through  such  imperfect  teaching 
the  attention  is  apt  to  be  too  exclusively  fixed  on  the  personal  interests 
of  our  own  spiritual  life,  to  the  neglect  of  those  of  the  entire  body. 
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To  borrow  Canon  Bernard's  idea,  the  piety  of  the  present  day  encloses 
itself  too  much  within  the  limits  of  the  individual  life :  we  forget 
that  we  are  members  of  a  family,  and  that  on  us  and  our  efforts  and 
our  prayers  and  our  sympathies  the  welfare  of  many  others  may 

depend. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  say,  and  the  remark  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  the  clergy  alike,  that  the  pulpit  is  no  longer  a  power  in  the 
country  ;  and  that  if  there  is  more  preaching,  there  is  less  result. 
I  suspect  this  to  bo  the  truth,  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  easily  to 
be  accounted  for.  Not,  however,  by  supposing  that  English  people 
care  less  for  scriptural  truth  than  they  did,  or  that  the  English 
clergy  are  less  robust  and  less  cultivated  in  intellect  than  they  used 
to  be,  or  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  bless  us  as  of  old.  The 
reason  I  think  is  this,  that  we  preachers  are  narrowing  more  and 
more  the  area  of  our  teaching;  withdrawing  a  larger  and  larger 
surface  of  common  daily  life  from  the  practical  application  of  Christian 
doctrine  ;  seldom  condescending  to  those  minute  details  of  moral  and 
commercial  and  social  lifeT  in  which  our  people  are  naturally  so  deeply 
interested ;  preaching  in  the  conventional  language  of  theologians, 
rather  than  in  the  plain  English  of  our  week-day  intercourse ;  coming 
forth  on  Sunday,  transformed  into  other  men,  so  that  our  hearers 
hardly  know  us  again.  The  dignity  of  the  pulpit  has  well-nigh 
crushed  all  life  out  of  us;  and  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
of  St.  Paul's  declaration,  that  at  Corinth  he  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  thorn  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  has  actually 
preventing  the  life-giving  waters  of  the  Gospel  from  going  forth 
to  heal  and  fertilize  the  world's  life,  through  our  supposing  that 
our  only  duty  is  to  teach  men  how  to  think  correctly  about  the  fact 
of  the  Lord's  cross ;  and  not  also  to  bring  men's  duties,  and  joys, 
and  amusements,  and  temptations  under  the  light  of  that  cross,  that 
they  may  see  what  it  means  for  them,  and  how  their  Lord's  death 
is  to  teach  them  to  live. 

In  a  few  weeks'  time  the  entire  political  life  of  the  nation  will  be 
stirred  to  its  depths,  and  a  great  struggle  will  be  fought  out  among 
us.  How  many  English  clergymen  will  have  the  tact,  the  power, 
and,  may  T  not  add,  the  true  sense  of  duty  to  enforce  on  their  hearers, 
as  citizens  of  a  free  country,  the  duty  of  taking  their  share  in  the 
decision  of  the  question  ;  and  (without  in  the  slightest  degree  bint- 
shtg  the  settlement  of  the  matter  one  teag  or  the  other)  enforce  in 
plain  and  manly  language  the  right  principles,  on  which  a  conscien- 
tious and  patriotic  Englishman  should  discharge  so  important  and 
solemn  a  trust.  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  speak  as  political 
partisans  in  that  place,  where  rich  and  poor  meet  together  before 
God,  the  Maker  of  us  all ;  or  that  every  young  curate  should  feel  ib 
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his  calling  to  explain  to  his  hearers  his  peculiar  views  on  the  public 
questions  of  the  day.  God  forbid  also  that  we  should  hang  hack 
from  our  plain  duty,  as  from  lime  to  time  there  may  be  occasion  for 
it,  from  a  feeble  apprehension  that  our  words  should  be  twisted 
for  evil,  or  from  a  secret  feeling  that  not  only  we  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  but  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  qualify  ourselves  to 
teach  upon  it.* 

But  to  come  to  graver  matters,  Dollinger  has  observed  that  this 
party  is  "  entirely  deficient  in  everything  that  is  called  theology  ;** 
while  Rumen,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  writes,  '*  Z 
(the  Evangelicals)  go  on  threshing  the  old  straw and  I  quote  these 
opinions,  not  as  altogether  concurring  in  them,  but  with  the  view  of 
hinting  that  the  meagreness  of  many  Evangelical  sermons  is  often  to 
he  explained  by  the  entire  absence  of  theological  study  after  taking 
Priests  Orders  ;  and  that  it  is  useless  labour  to  try  to  pump  water 
out  of  a  dry  well.  The  plain  truth  is  that,  until  the  English 
Universities  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest,  and  enforce  on  candidates 
I'm'  Holy  Orders  one  year  at  least  of  regular  theological  reading,  there 
is  no  use  in  the  Bishops  raising  their  standard  in  the  Ordination 
examinations ;  and  the  English  clergy  must  remain,  as  a  body,  far 
lets  well  theologically  trained  than  the  students  of  Trinity  College*, 
Dublin,  or  of  the  Scotch  Universities* 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  majority  of  English  congrega- 
tions desire  nothing  so  little  as  elaborate  theological  essays.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  they  have  a  right  to  full,  and  careful,  and 
systematic  instruction ;  and  it  is  the  very  first  duty  of  a  clergyman 
to  qualify  himself  by  regular  and  serious  study  to  be  the  teacher  of 
all  his  people — rich  and  middle-aged,  us  well  as  young  and  poor. 
No  drmht,  in  large  towns,  pastoral  duties  make  regular  study 
im possible  ;  and  those  who  expect  a  modern  clergyman  to  spend  his 
days,  and  even  his  nights,  in  laborious  visitation,  are  unjust  in 
demanding  from  him  cm  Sundays  that  full  and  ripe  teaching  which 
ordinarily  can  be  produced  only  in  leisure  and  repose.  But  how 
many  of  ur,  who  have  the  opportunity  for  study,  use  it  as  we  might  ? 
How  many  of  us  feel  it  in  any  measure  a  duty  at  all  to  persevere  in 
anything  like  steady  theological  reading,  when  our  examinations  are 
over  ?  The  consequence  is,  that  we  stop  short  at  the  very  elements ; 
we  work  ourselves  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ruts  of  conventional 
phrases,  and  party  shibboleths,  and  theological  watchwords,  instead 
of  expanding  safely,  freely,  and  blessedly  into  the  mighty  tracts  of 

*  **  In  politics,  as  in  all  else  that  relates  to  human  affairs,  we  must  be  careful  to 
inculcate  certain  principles,  to  instil  certain  feelings.  I  do  not  ask  the  clergy,  for 
instance,  to  make  the  persons  they  influence  either  Republicans  or  Royalists;  but  I 
wish  they  would  more  frequently  lot  them  hear  of  the  ties  which  attach  them  to  the 
groat  human  society  in  which  God  has  placed  them."— Zk  TocqmvilU\ 
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Christian  truth  011  our  right  hand  and  011  our  left.  Through  not 
moving  forward  ourselves,  we  cannot  help  our  people  forward ;  and 
while  others  cast  the  blame  on  the  barrenness  and  poverty  erf  Evangelist  1 
doctrine,  what  ought  to  be  blamed,  is  the  mental  sluggishness  and 
emptiness  of  too  many  Evangelical  men.  To  attempt  completely  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  in  which  we  may  profitably  and  justifiably  develop 
in  our  pulpit  teaching,  the  great  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel,  would 
be  to  transgress  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Still,  to  prove  my  assertion, 
let  me  show  how,  in  two  instances,  at  least,  some  of  us  fall  short  of 
our  duty  in  not  preaching  the  truth  as  fully  as  we  might.  With 
respect  to  the  Atonement  (to  go  back  to  it  from  another  side),  do  we 
sufficiently  point  out  its  connection  with  the  Incarnation,  and  that 
it  was  not  so  much  accomplished  on  the  cross,  as  completed  on  it  ? 
all  that  blessed  human  life  from  the  manger  to  the  tomb  being, 
indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  word,  "  Lo !  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God/*  Do  we  press,  an  we  might  press,  that,  in  the  Lord's 
death,  sin  is  condemned,  as  well  as  expiated?  Do  we  proclaim,  that 
by  the  Lord's  death,  God  Ls  reconciled  to  sinners,  and,  with  St.  Paul, 
implore  sinners  to  believe  it,  and,  on  the  strength  of  it,  consent  to 
be  reconciled  to  God  ?  Further,  do  we  invite  men  to  see  not  only  the 
goodness,  but  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  effecting  our  salvation,  by 
explaining,  in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  fitness 
and  the  power  of  Christ's  blood  to  purge  away  sin?  Do  we  enforce 
that,  as  Christ's  Atonement  in  iUelf  was  a  life-long  act,  so  our 
receiving  of  it#  and  applying  of  it  to  our  souls,  is  a  life-long  act. 
also,  commenced,  indeed,  at  the  moment  when  by  the  act  of  a  living 
faith  we  lay  hold  of  God,  but  continued  daily  in  the  mortification 
of  sin,  in  the  surrender  of  our  personal  will,  in  the  reconciling  of 
our  own  aims  and  wishes  to  the  more  blessed  plan  of  His  eternal 
purpose  for  us,  till  our  will  is  swallowed  up  in  His,  in  the  rest  anu 
sink'ssness  of  heaven?  Once  more,  do  we  unfold  before  them  that 
elevating  and  ennobling  view  of  sorrow,  which,  while  it  shrinks  from 
the  very  thought  of  claiming  an  expiatory  value,  to  the  dishonour 
of  our  Lord's  passion,  does  dare  and  rejoice  to  claim  for  it  a 
disciplinary,  and  purifying,  and  sanctifying  purpose,  to  a  share  in 
the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings;  whereby  His  disciples,  like  Himself, 
learn  obedience  through  the  things  that  they  sutler,  and  *'fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  their  flesh,  for  His 
body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church"? 

With  respect  to  justification,  Hooker's  famous  sentence  is  still,  as 
it  always  was,  an  accurate  statement  of  Evangelical  doctrine.  Here, 
too,  as  elsewhere,  we  may  prefer  to  abide  by  the  simple  teaching  of 
our  own  Article,  and  to  trust  as  little  as  possible  to  artificial  phrases 
and  explanations,  which,  if  sometimes  necessary,  are  too  often  embar- 
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rassing  and  obscure.  The  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  when 
stated  in  ita  proper  relation  to  other  doctrines,  is  at  once  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  contidence  of  men.  Rightly  understood,  it  is  in  full 
accordance  with  Scripture,  and  is,  indeed,  the  exact  ground  on  which 
the  Psalmist  encourages  us  to  expect  forgiveness  from  God.  Viewed 
in  connexion  with  our  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  and  as  the  result 
of  our  incorporation  into  His  mystical  hody,  it  is  no  longer  liable 
to  be  scoffed  at  as  ft  pious  fiction ;  for  what  He  has,  we  have,  what 
He  is,  we  are,  if  we  are  "  members  of  his  body,  and  of  his  flesh,  and 
of  his  bones."  Apart,  however,  from  the  great  truth  of  the  believer's 
identity  with  his  Lord,  through  vital  union  with  Him  by  faith,  this 
blessed  doctrine  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  very  serious  miscon- 
struction, and  is  an  instance  of  the  fact,  that  a  maimed  truth  can 
sometimes  do  more  harm  than  an  entire  lie. 

Again,  there  is  cause  to  doubt  if  we  are  as  careful  in  inculcating 
the  methods  of  holiness  as  we  are  earnest  in  pressing  the  necessity 
for  it:  and  it  must,  we  think,  be  loss  to  the  spiritual  life  of  a  con- 
gregation, if  their  teacher  does  not  fully  and  clearly  explain  to  them, 
not  only  what  it  means  to  put  on  Christ,  and  to  grow  in  grace,  but 
also  how  Christ  is  to  be  put  on,  ind  how  habits  of  sin  may  be  over- 
come. In  how  many  Evangelical  pulpits  is  there  once  in  ten  years  a 
plain,  wise,  and  scriptural  exhortation  on  tho  right  use  of  money  ? 
To  what  extent  do  we  give  advice  on  the  enormously  difficult  question 
of  alms-giving  ?  What  are  our  exhortations  about  self-denial  ?  Are 
we  careful  to  press  the  privilege  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  wise*  and 
yet  marked  way  ? 

In  country  parishes  especially,  but  also  in  towns,  short  sermons 
occasionally  preached  on  such  directly  ethical  subjects  as  honesty , 
chastity,  truthfulness,  brotherly  kindness,  would  be  of  immense 
value,  and  make  our  doctrinal  sermons  tell  with  far  more  power.  If 
St.  John  lays  equal  emphasis  on  our  abiding  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  as  necessary  to  salvation,  with  our  walking  in  love,  why  should 
not  we?  I  once  heard  it  said  of  an  excellent  old  clergyman,  now  dead, 
that  f  so  far,  at  least,  as  his  preaching  went  J  he  was  "  a  little  afraid 
of  bad  works,  hut  exceedingly  afraid  of  good  ones."  This  may  sound 
an  exaggeration,  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  disprove  the  assertion,  that, 
for  six  evangelicnl  sermons  on  the  nature  of  faith,  we  have  but  one 
on  the  meaning  of  holiness;  and  this,  not  in  the  least  because  Evan- 
gelical teachers  do  not  feci  the  necessity  of  holiness,  or  are  indifferent 
to  its  abundant  increase  among  their  people,  but  because  they  do  not 
sufficiently  see  the  importance  of  minute,  detailed,  continuous  exhor- 
tation about  it,  and  because  they  forget  that  while  a  man's  opinions 
may  be  known  only  to  himself,  his  life  is  evident  to  his  neighbours; 
and  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  faith  will  be  weighed 
by  works,  and  God  will  be  glorified  by  obedience. 
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A  good  deal  more  might  be  added  to  illustrate  the  serious  defi- 


our  Swiss  friends  on  one  side  of  us,  and  our  High  Church  brethren 
on  the  other,  the  useful  but  almost  obsolete  method  of  public  cate- 
chising, I  seriously  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  reach  the  adult  poor  with- 
out something  of  this  kind.  But  we  must  now  hasten  on  to  glance 
at  some  of  the  more  practical  questions,  in  which,  partly  through 
indifference,  partly  through,  what  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  call- 
ing, narrowness  of  vision,  we  have  thrown  away  opportunities 
which  it  is  our  wisdom  to  value,  and  so  failed  to  occupy  our  proper 
place  in  the  Church,  With  reference  first  of  all  to  questions  of 
external  Church  polity,  we  have  hitherto  treated  them  as  not  even 
worth  thinking  about ;  our  parish  boundaries  limit  the  world  to  us ; 
in  the  strife  for  truth  all  round  us,  many  of  us  indolently  refuse  to  take 
the  least  share.  If  it  is  a  miserable  want  of  foresight  to  suffer  the 
other  Church  parties  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  settlement  of 
all  Church  questions,  it  may  also  be  a  very  sinful  love  of  ease  in  us,  that 
suffers  us  to  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  gardens  and  studies,  caring  most 
for  our  own  comfort.  In  the  annual  Church  congresses  our  leaders 
seldom  choose  to  show  themselves ;  and  when  a  good-humoured  High 
Churchman  whispers  the  question,  where  we  are  to  be  found,  no  one 
rises  to  answer  him.  Is  not  this  unsociableness  something  of  a  mis- 
take P  For  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  meeting  our  brethren ;  nor  is  it  presumptuous  to  hope  that,  if 
we  learnt  from  them,  the^v  might  learn  from  us.  It  is  difficult  to 
see,  how  those  among  us,  who  deliberately  approve  of  thin  exclusive- 
ness,  can  evade  the  horns  of  a  serious  dilemma.  Either  we  believe  in 
our  own  principles,  or  we  do  not.  If  we  do  not,  it  is  of  course 
prudent  not  to  expose  them  to  the  cold  draughts  of  open  discussion : 
it  is  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  forbids  us  to  imperil  our 
position  by  hearing  the  other  side.  In  such  a  case,  however,  we 
ought  to  surrender  our  opinions,  and  take  up  those  that  will  stand. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  in  them,  then  it  is  our  plain  duty 
to  proclaim  them  to  others,  and  to  give  our  brethren  the  benefit  of 
them  by  boldly  maintaining  them  in  the  face  of  the  Church.  There 
would  then  be  no  longer  any  excuse  for  hinting,  that  we  are  silent 
because  we  have  nothing  to  say,  and  I  firmly  believe  we  should  be 
all  of  us  much  the  better  for  mixing  freely  with  men  of  other  schools. 

Some  of  our  brethren  are  apt  to  charge  u*  with  a  good  deal  of  8d£ 
conceit,  and  in  one  respect  it  is  partially  true.  Through  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  some  of  us,  at  least, 
without  quite  meaning  it,  virtually  claim  for  themselves  the  gift  of 
infallibility,  and  either  censure  or  pity  the  astonishing  blindness,  that 
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refuses  to  see  with  their  eyes.  Now  there  are  two  sorts  of  theological 
narrowness ;  unci  if  the  one,  which  proceeds  from  a  harsh  and  bigoted 
nature,  is  irremediahle,  the  other,  which  is  the  result  of  deficient 
culture*  is  simply  accidental,  and  may  easily  be  remedied  by  that 
which  is  the  only  real  widener  both  of  the  heart  and  intellect,  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Self-conceit  is  not  peculiar  to  any  class  of 
men  ;  but  circumstances  of  seclusion,  and  the  misfortune  of  imperfect 
information,  no  doubt  tend  to  aggravate  it ;  and  where  any  section 
of  society  (clergymeu  not  less  than  other  people)  isolate  themselves 
deliberately  from  their  fellows,  it  must  follow  that  they  will  soon 
come  to  think  no  one  like  themselves,  and  make  no  scruple  of  saying 
so,  though  as  individuals,  apart  from  their  party,  they  may  be 
perfectly  free  from  personal  vanity  or  arrogance*  On  this  account, 
also,  it  is  that  I  venture  so  much  to  wish  that  the  Evangelical 
clergy  would  begin  to  breathe  the  open  air  of  the  Church  outside. 
Mutual  knowledge  would  disarm  suspicion,  pleasant  intercourse  would 
promote  feelings  of  kindliness,  and  while  there  need  be  no  surrender 
of  principle,  we  should  at.  least  find  out  how  to  hold  certain  great 
truths  in  common,  and,  whero  we  differ,  to  differ  with  feelings  of 
respect  and  charity.* 

As  to  Convocation,  I  say  plainly,  our  course  hitherto  has  been 
suicidal  for  ourselves  and  unjust  to  others.  By  refusing  to  stir  in  the 
matter,  we  have  suffered  others  to  get  the  start  of  us,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  such  men  as  the  late  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
Canon  Harvey,  and  Mr*  Ashton  Oxenden,  we  have  had  absolutely  no 
one  either  to  assert  our  claims,  to  express  our  convictions,  or  to  main- 
tain our  existence.  And  how  can  it  be  fair  to  rind  fault  with  Convoca- 
tion, and  to  accuse  it  of  being  nothing  but  a  clerical  debating  soei>  t  v, 
when,  in  the  first  place,  discussion  is  about  the  best  as  well  as  the 
only  thing  it  can  be  busy  about  at  present*  and  wphen  we  ourselves 
resolutely  refuse  to  do  anything  to  make  it  better?  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  a  new  Convocation  must  be  elected.  Let  us  open  nur 
eyes,  and  look  about  us.  If  men  like  Mr.  Bayley,  Mr.  Ryle, 
Giirbelt,  Dr.  Miller,  could  be  sunt  up  into  the  Lower  House, 
and  our  other  friends  already  there  Mould  think  it  worth  while 
occasionally  to  attend,  though  very  much  good  might  not  be  effected, 
Mime  mischief  ini^ht  bo  prevented,  and  the  question  would  not  be 
shelved  until  it  is  too  late  to  act. 

In  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service,  and  in  that  decorous  regard 
to  externals  which  is  at  once  so  attractive  and,  within  due  hounds, 
so  legitimate,  we  Evangelicals  have,  with  all  our  progress,  yet 

•  The  Rev.  W.  K.  Fremantlo,  Rector  of  Claydoii,  hus  for  some  years  past  promoted 
with  the  happiest  success  a  gathering  of  clergy  of  all  schools  in  the  dioceao  of  Oxford* 
uud*?r  the  Bishop's  presidency,  and  thereby  earned  for  himself  much  respect  and  esteem* 
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much  to  learn.  Of  course  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  combine 
everything;  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  choose  between  a  dry  and 
jejune  preaching  with  an  imposing  ritual,  and  a  dull  but  decent 
ritual  with  a  style  of  preaching  that  should  stir  men  to  their 
heart's  core,  wise  men  would  prefer  the  latter.  But  why  cannot 
a  bright  and  hearty  service  be  combined  with  effective  and  scriptural 
preaching?  Why  need  we  suffer  Anglicans  to  monopolise  the  good 
singing,  the  hearty  responses,  the  evident  love  of  the  prayers  for 
their  own  sake,  the  devout  reverence  of  the  worshippers,  which  we 
see,  not  without  envy,  in  churches  where  St.  Paul's  doctrine  is  not 
fully  preached,  which  we  do  not  see,  as  we  wish  to  see  them,  in  our 
own?  To  confound  good  music,  and  even  a  surpliced  choir,  with 
cither  Romanism  or  Ritualism  is  not  only  foolish,  but  it  is  unfair. 
I  would  not  in  the  least  advise  that  wo  should  pmh  for  anything  of 
this  kind ;  my  own  personal  preference  is  for  the  greatest  possible 
simplicity,  that  is  compatible  with  hearty,  solemn,  and  reverent 
worship.  Hut  let  us  have  liberty  in  the  matter  to  exercise  our  own 
judgment,  without  thereby  compromising  ourselves  as  sound  teachers 
and  good  Protestants.  All  I  wish  to  maintain  is,  that  if  our  con- 
gregations want,  these  things,  and  are  ready  to  pay  for  them,  why 
should  we  refuse?  Our  business  is  with  the  doctrine;  the  only 
thing  worth  seriously  contending  for  is  that  pure  Gospel  which 
it  is  always  ours  to  protect,  and  may  be  ours,  just  as  much  as 
before,  to  proclaim.  The  trial  has  almost  yet  to  be  made  of  com- 
bining with  a  moderate  but  well-arranged  Anglican  ritual  the  full  and 
vigorous  preaching  of  Evangelical  truth;  and  where  circumstances 
permit  it,  it  is  an  experiment  which,  if  entrusted  to  strong  and 
skilful  hands,  might  be  rewarded  with  an  unexpected  success. 

To  estimate  rightly  the  prospects  of  the  party,  as  well  as  to  define 
with  anything  like  accuracy  its  exact  force  in  the  English  Church  of 
this  day,  we  must  glance,  however  briefly,  at  its  influence  over  the 
rising  generation  of  clergy,  its  method  of  conducting  controversy, 
its  attitude  towards  Church  reform  and  physical  science,  its  faculty 
of  appreciating  the  meaning  of  passing  events.  All  Church  parties 
are  at  the  present  moment  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  though  the  existing 
landmarks  are  likely  to  continue  as  they  are,  there  will  probably  be 
a  yet  greater  disturbance,  before  there  can  be  a  permanent  settlement. 
I  >uring  the  last  few  years  death  has  robbed  us  of  some  of  our  best 
men.  Mr.  Hugh  Stowell  was  a  genuino  Englishman,  of  high  dis- 
interest edness,  great  oratorical  ability,  and  unswerving  honesty  and 
courage.  Mr.  Gamier,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  had  just  begun  to  bring 
to  bear  on  one  of  the  most  exclusive  of  cathedral  cities  the  power 
of  his  cultivated  mind  and  meek  piety,  when  ho  was  called  away  to 
his  rest.    Dr.  Marsh  may  have  survived  his  pulpit  influence,  but 
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there  will  survive  him  for  years  and  years  the  inspiring  memory  of 
a  devoted  and  saintly  life.  While  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  remain* 
l  parish,  Bishop  VUliers's  memory  will  be  cherished  there.  Mr. 
Hampden  Gurney  perhaps  combined  in  himself  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  all  our  Church  parties ;  and  it  might  be  unfair  for  tta  to 
claim  him  as  altogether  ours.  But  if  his  sturdy  nature  always  preferred 
an  independent  line  of  action,  we  have  only  to  read  his  published 
writings  to  be  thankfully  convinced  that  his  doctrine  and  preaching 
were  Evangelical.  Dr.  M*Caul  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been 
a  man  of  varied  and  profound  learning.  Mr.  H.  V.  Elliott,  of 
Brighton,  and  Mr.  John  Cunningham,  of  Harrow,  were  both  men 
of  considerable  accomplishments  and  widely  extended  influence.  And 
the  question  is,  who  are  coming  on  fit  to  carry  forward  the  succession  ? 
So  lar  as  an  individual  judgment  is  worth  anything,  I  venture  to 
affirm,  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  younger  as  well  as  middle- 
aged  clergy,  who,  though  they  are  not  against  us,  are  not  with  Us. 
Evangelical*  in  doctrine,  they  are  neutral  in  their  Churchnianship. 
Preaching  our  Gospel,  doing  our  work,  perhaps  respecting  our 
motives,  they  are  careful  to  keep  aloof  from  us  as  a  Church  body, 
they  decline  to  identify  themselves  with  our  policy  or  our  organiza- 
tion. Perhaps  there  are  three  chief  things  that  bring  about  this 
coldness.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  present  movement  of  the  Church, 
as  directed  by  the  civil  power,  is  towards  comprehension;  and  the 
recent  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  subscription  will  probably  lead,  not 
only  to  the  absorption  by  the  Church  generally  of  a  greater  number 
of  cultivated  and  thinking  minds,  but  will  also  conduce  to  a  greater 
latitude  of  opinion  within  the  still  definite  limits  of  the  several 
Church  parties.  Now  this  increased  liberty  our  younger  brethren 
are  not  disposed  to  give  up  at  any  man's  call.  Some,  at  least,  of  us 
have  a  good  deal  of  independence.  They  see  no  cause  to  bind  them- 
selves  to  more  than  what  the  Church  requires  of  them;  they  are 
unwilling  to  be  needlessly  convicted,  some  ten  years  hence,  of  incon- 
sistency wilh  the  crude  declarations  of  their  youth;  and  they  complain 
that  we  are  somewhat  too  fond  of  protests  and  declarations,  which  as 
legal  standards  are  simply  worthless,  as  expressions  of  individual 
opinion  are  of  importance  only  to  those  who  concur  in  them,  are  apt 
to  exercise  an  unfair  pressure  on  young  and  dependent  men,  are 
most  of  all  objectionable  as  practically  enforcing  a  more  rigid  kind 
of  subscription  once  in  every  three  or  four  years.  Many,  again, 
think  that  the  line  taken  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  us,  with  respect 
to  worldly  amusements,  is  overstrained  and  injudicious ;  that  while 
preaching  with  all  possible  bolduess  and  fervour  against  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  and  covetousness,  and  luxury,  and  that  unbridled  lust 
lor  pleasure  that  threatens  to  drown  us  all  with  a  worse  flood  than 
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Noah's,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  laying  down  general  principles 
without  too  much  going  into  details  ;  we  ought  not  to  measure  the 
child  hy  the  man,  nor  attempt  to  govern  mankind  by  the  rules  of 
the  cloister.  Thus  to  frown  on  a  young  man  for  going  out  with  his 
gun,  or  riding  after  the  hounds ;  to  forbid  a  young  girl  to  go 
wherever  her  parents  choose  to  take  her,  is  an  offence,  they  say, 
to  common  sense,  and  tends  to  -  diminish  the  legitimate  influence  of 
all  clergymen  with  a  very  important  section  of  their  flock.  One 
thing  more  they  object  to  us ;  and  this,  like  the  rest,  I  write  down 
here,  leaving  it  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  They  say  that  we 
are  narrow  and  intolerant  in  our  opinions  of  others ;  that  we  are 
apt  to  use  those  very  severe  words,  unsound  and  uWMFtptUM$it  far  too 
easily,  far  too  hastily ;  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  recognise  the 
reasonable  standing-point  of  others  in  the  Church  beside  ourselves ; 
that  we  do  not  honestly  try  to  put  ourselves  in  our  opponent's 
place,  nor  to  give  full  value  to  all  his  statements.  If  only  we  were 
wider  aud  deeper  in  our  sympathies,  and  more  tolerant  towards  those 
who,  though  differing  from  us,  possess  an  equal  right  with  us  to 
consider  themselves  taught  of  God,  then  we  might  hold  our  own 
position  as  sturdily  and  inflexibly  as  ever,  and  many  of  them  would 
gladly  come  to  stand  at  our  side.* 

Those  who  condemn  the  Evangelicals  for  being  strong  contro- 
versialists ignore  both  the  meaning  and  object  of  party  combination, 
and  must  in  fairness  condemn  all  Church  parties  alike.  The 
object  of  controversy  being  to  uphold  truth  against  error,  the  only 
possible  way  of  conducting  it  is  to  strike  as  straight  and  as  hard 
as  possible.  The  real  matter  of  importance  is  not  the  reason- 
ableness of  controversy  us  an  abstract  question,  but  what  are  the 
circumstances  that  justify  it ;  what  are  the  fair  and  Christian  methods 
of  conducting  it ;  what  arc  the  proper  issues  to  which  it  may  be 
legitimately  pushed.  The  controversy  of  the  hour  is  over  what 
is  called  Ritualism ;  and  happily  we  know  from  its  own  supporters 
so  much  of  what  it  means  and  what  it  wants,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible from  want  of  reliable  information  to  describe  it  inaccurately  or 
to  explain  it  uncharitably.  Dr.  Littledale  openly  tells  us,  that 
**  Ritualism  is  the  object-lesson  of  religion,"  and  that  he  and  his 
friends  value  it,  not  for  anything  in  itself,  but  simply  as  an  appro- 
priate and  striking  vehicle  for  conveying  to  the  mind  through  the 
senses  certain  important  truths  and  doctrines,  Now,  bearing  in  mind 
what  these  doctrines  are,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Evangelicals  cau  sit 
still  and  tolerate  this  ?  They  would  be  unfaithful  to  every  principle 
they  possess,  if  they  were  to  hold  their  peace.     No  doubt  there 

P  •  u  Charity  in  the  appreciation  of  opinions  is  the  absolutely-needed  counterpoise  lo 
theological  in  flexibility . "  ^Lacordair*. 
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are  more  ways  than  one  of  protesting  against  false  doctrine.  In 
*omc  ca*e*  tt  U  quite  sufficient  to  oppose  the  false  by  maintaining 
the  true.    The  Pulpit  and  the  Press  are  a  two-handed  sword  at 
every  manr&  disposal.     And  where  the  opinions  from  which  we 
differ  are  nevertheless  capable  of  a  reasonable  defence,  and  can 
honestly  be  held  within  the  fairly  interpreted  limits  of  the  Church 
formularies,  all  we  need  or  should  wish  to  do  is  simply  to  explain, 
where  we  think  them  erroneous,  and  why  ours  are  truer.     It  never 
occur*  either  to  a  moderate  Anglican  or  to  a  moderate  Evangelical 
to  wish  to  turn  the  other  out  of  the  Church.    There  is  meant  to  be 
mom,  there  is  room,  for  both.    We  rejoice,  where  we  can  do  so,  to 
agree.    We  regret  it,  when  we  are  compelled  to  differ.    But  there 
muM  be  idDM  limit  to  the  ejcpansiveness  of  theological  boundaries ; 
or  why  have  them  at  all?  and  when  men  in  our  midst  come  out  in 
our  front  and  tell  us,  that  it  is  their  object  to  claim  a  place  in 
the  English  Church,  for  what  most  English  Churchmen  hoped 
they  had  got  rid  of  for  ever  at  the  Reformation,  it  is  preposterous  to 
talk  about  persecution  or  illibcrnlity,  because  we  try  to  ascertain  by  a 
solemn  legal  decision  how  far  such  innovations  arc  justifiable.  We 
have  a  plain  right  to  know  what  sort  of  company  we  are  to  keep  for 
the  future,  and  if  we  ure  really  reformed  or  not.    How  far  it  is 
wise  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  good  m  an  y  in  trying  to  decide  such 
u  matter,  instead  of  waiting  a  little  until  there  could  be  definite 
legislation  on  the  subject,  is  a  fair  question  for  discussion,  and 
there  may  be  two  opinions  about  it.   Professor  Plumptre's  suggestion 
(if  it  were  not  almost  too  serious  a  question  to  joke  about)  is  a 
very  lively  one,  viz.,  that  we  should  all  of  us  begin  to  wear  those 
pretty  clothes,  and  so  deprive  them  of  their  significance  as  symbols 
of  doctrine.    Worn  fin*  a  month  at  Islington,  at  Cheltenham,  and  at 
Hath,  they  would,  in  another  sense,  soon  be  worn  out  altogether,  and 
so  wr  *lnmhl  ln'?tr  the  last  of  them.     But  I  suspect  that  there  must 
be  a  deal  of  hard  fighting  before  the  question  is  settled.    We  shall 
not  so  cosily  get  rid  of  these  daring  innovations  ;  and  we  are  assuredly 
at  the  edge  of  a  crisis  which,  unless  there  is  unusual  skill  and  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  rulers,  must  sooner  or  later  end 
in  a  disruption  of  some  kind. 

The  future  career  and  position  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  may 
«kpend  much  on  the  part  they  take  in  the  imminent  and  inevitable 
question  of  Church  reform.  We  fear,  however,  that,  with  their 
usual  indifference  to  external  questions,  they  will  not  deem  the  matter 
worth  thinking  about ;  and  they  missed  an  opportunity,  during 
Archbishop  Sumner's  primacy,  which  may  never  be  theirs  again. 
Hq  doubt  it  is  a  question  which,  if  prematurely  handled,  will  be 
wretchedly  bungled  with ;  and  if  they  have  erred  in  not  hastening 
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011  a  settlement  of  it,  they  have  erred  in  common  with  the  vast 
majority  of  cautious  Churchmen.  But  a  very  ugly  rush  may  be  close 
upon  us,  and  the  Church  may  very  soon  be  roughly  told  to  set  her 
house  in  order,  and  then  Cathedral  reform  and  Liturgical  revision  will 
be  the  cry  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  only  too  likely  that  we  shall  be  found 
nodding  when  others  are  wakeful,  and  so  those  who  have  really 
thought  about  it,  and  know  what  they  want  to  do,  will  have  all  the 
game  in  their  hands.  Why  do  we,  who  profess  to  be  the  disciples 
of  Chillingworth,  practically  treat  our  most  valuable  but  still  unin- 
spired formularies  as  if  they  were  on  an  actual  level  with  the  very 
Word  of  God  ?  Why  is  our  English  version  of  the  Bible  never  to 
be  improved,  our  Articles  never  to  be  revised,  our  Prayer  Book  not 
even  to  be  touched  ?  Words  have  changed  their  meaning ;  we  have 
110  longer  even  the  shadow  of  Church  discipline ;  certain  portions  of 
♦Scripture,  that  were  practically  a  sealed  book  when  the  lectionary 
was  settled,  are  now  studied  by  thousands.  Surely  it  is  no  pre- 
sumption to  say  that  no  single  age  has  a  monopoly  either  of  truth 
or  wisdom.  Surely  it  is  a  perfectly  rcmonabk  position  to  maintain 
that  we,  in  our  generation,  are  as  qualified  as  our  forefathers  to 
draw  up  new  Confessions  or  to  revise  old  ones ;  nay,  it  is  certain 
that  not  ten  men  could  be  found  now  who  would  re- write  the  Atba- 
nasian  Creed  precisely  as  it  stands.  Be  it  observed,  it  is  not  so  much 
that  we  wish  to  alter  these  formularies  at  this  particular  moment — 
that  is  quite  another  question — and  the  recent  relaxation  in  Sub- 
scription makes  the  necessity  far  less  pressing :  all  we  claim  is  the 
right  and  the  privilege  to  alter  them  whenever  we  choose.  Possibly, 
if  we  do  not  tolerably  soon  set  about  it  ourselves,  others  will  do  it 
for  us,  and  once  more  it  will  be  found,  when  too  late,  that  the 
true  conservative  method  is  a  seasonable  and  temperate  reform. 

A  very  few  words  may  suffice  to  prove  that  we  have,  as  a  body,  by 
no  means  committed  ourselves  to  any  hostility  towards  science ;  and 
that  though  occasionally,  like  the  rest  of  our  brethren,  we  havo 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  puzzling  our  hearers  by  premature  and 
forced  attempts  to  reconcile  Divine  Revelation  with  the  imperfect 
discoveries  of  physical  science,  we  have  no  fear  that  one  part  of  God's 
truth  can  ever  contradict  another  ;  the  worst  that  can  happen,  is  that 
some  of  us  may  be  compelled  to  reconsider  our  theories  of  inspiration. 
Lord  Shaftesbury — our  great  leader,  who  stands  in  his  own  lofty 
place  as  the  first  philanthropist  in  Europe,  and  the  one  man  in 
England  to  whom,  in  a  great  social  crisis,  all  eyes  of  all  classes  would 
instantly  turn — has  never  proclaimed  himself  afraid  of  science, 
though  he  is  very  much  afraid  of  sciolism.  The  following  paragraph 
from  one  of  the  latest  of  Professor  MoCauTs  writings  will  clearly 
show  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
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every  intelligent  Evangelical  clergyman  will  heartily  endorse  them 
as  his  own : — 

41  Let  science  pursue  her  boundless  course,  and  multiply  discoveries  in 
the  heavens  and  in  the  earth.  Let  criticism  also  continue  her  profoundly 
interesting  and  important  work.  Let  her  explore,  sift,  analyse,  scrutinize, 
with  all  her  powers  the  documents,  language,  and  contents  of  Scripture, 
and  honestly  toll  us  the  result.  Faith  feels  no  more  fear  of  criticism  than,  o 
science,  being  assured  that  neither  can  do  anything  against  the  truth,  but 
for  the  truth/'* 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  notice  is  one  that  I  had  almost  resolved 
to  omit  altogether,  since  it  is  an  accusation  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
make,  and  so  hard  to  disprove.   I  mean  the  statement  already  quoted, 
that  personal  religion  is  declining  among  us,  and  that  as  a  class  we 
now  come  far  short  of  the  lofty  simplicity  of  earlier  and  better  days, 
(iod  grant  that  we  may  never  deserve  this  reproach.     God  grant 
that,  if  we  do,  such  a  time  of  sifting  and  searching  may  come  upon 
us,  that,  both  lor  our  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  at 
large,  we  may  soon  recover  what  we  have  lost.    It  is  true,  no  doubt* 
that  popularity  has  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  all  of  us  ;  that  when, 
for  any  reasons  whatever,  a  system  of  doctrines  or  a  set  of  persons 
become  fashionable  and  sought  after,  worldly  and  time-serving  men 
will  creep  in  to  wear  the  clothes,  and  use  the  phraseology,  and  pro- 
fess the  creed  of  those  who  do  not  want  them,  and  who  will  not 
own  them,  yet  cannot  shake  them  oft*.    And  if  Mr.  Henry  Venn's 
severe  and  solemn  admonition  at  the  Islington  meeting  of  1865,  on 
the  apparent  flagging  of  our  missionary  zeal,  was  in  any  great 
measure  well  deserved,  he  may  have  probed  a  deeper  wound  than  hi» 
hearers  thought  of.    While,  however,  I  dare  not  say  that  there  is  no- 
came  for  it,  while  it  is  certain  that  no  creed,  however  orthodox,  and 
no  system,  however  scriptural,  can  preserve  us  from  decay,  unless  we 
are  striving  to  live  near  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  to  be  made  like 
unto  Ilim  in  self-denial  and  humility,  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept 
all  the  harsh  assertions  of  a  not  very  wise  or  fair  writer  as  accurate 
statements  of  the  truth.     It  should  be  remembered,  surely,  that 
luxury  is  a  relative  word ;  that  since  the  days  of  Berridge,  and 
Flavcl,  and  Walker  the  entire  level  of  our  English  way  of  living  has- 
been  very  materially  raised;  and  that,  with  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  whole  nation,  the  incomes  of  the  clergy,  both  from  public  and 
private  sources,  have  increased  in  like  ratio.    It  should  be  also  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Evangelical  clergy  of  these  days  are  considerably 
recruited  from  the  upper  and  wealthier  classes, — consequently,  live 
as  clergymen  just  as  they  lived  when  laymen ;  most  of  all,  let  it  be 
boldly  asserted,  that  this  new  method  of  estimating  a  clergyman's 
personal  character,  simply  by  the  supposed  amount  of  his  household 
•  ■  Atdi  to  Faith,"  p,  234. 
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expenditure,  may  not  only  be  an  act  of  very  petty  espionage,  but  is 
certainly  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  Christian  liberty. 

To  draw  to  a  conclusion,  and  to  sum  up  most  of  what  has  boon 
said  before,  if  we  mean  to  hold  our  own  and  maintain  our  present 
position  in  the  English  Church — already,  as  some  say,  slipping  from 
us- — we  must  be  more  quick  to  see  the  signs  of  the  times,  more 
ready  and  elastic  in  applying  our  great  doctrines  to  the  varying 
needs  of  human  society,  willing  to  take  a  share  of  the  work  that  is 
ever  going  on  outside  our  parsonages,  endeavouring  to  make  our 
teaching  cover  a  wider  field,  and  reach  far  more  completely  than  it 
does  now  the  educated  classes  of  England.  Let  us  be  very  tenacious 
about  principles,  and  very  indifferent  about  trifles.  Let  us  not  wor- 
ship words,  but  earnestly  contend  for  doctrine.  Let  us  not  confound 
doubt  with  unbelief ;  nor  the  habit  of  cautiously  and  patiently 
weighing  evidence  with  a  sceptical  resistance  to  the  truth.  Let  us  be 
willing  to  co-operate  with  other  schools,  where  we  can  conscientiously 
do  so  without  compromise  of  principle ;  let  us  be  sturdily,  though  plea- 
santly, obstinate  where  our  paths  diverge.  Some  say  we  want  leaders. 
Our  real  want  is  the  want  of  a  policy.  Resting  on  our  oars,  we  make 
no  way  through  the  stream,  while  the  later  developments  of  the  other 
religious  schools  are  going  fast  ahead  with  all  the  fervour  and  with 
much  of  the  rashness  of  youth*  To  go  calmly  but  steadfastly  en 
in  our  great  crusade — not  against  each  other,  but  against  social 
wrongs,  against  brutish  ignorance,  against  selfish  luxury,  against 
vice  and  evil  of  all  kinds,  against  rationalistic  and  Romish  aggres- 
sion, in  the  old  paths,  but  with  renewed  youth  and  freshness,  he 
this  the  blessed  aim  of  each  of  us;  and  then  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Church  is  really  penetrating  the  masses,  and  leavening  them  with 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  on  one  side  while  we  shall  show  a  noble  and 
statesmanlike  sympathy  towards  the  small  but  real  grievances  of 
discontented  Churchmen ;  on  the  other,  we  shall  make  a  bold  and 
decided  movement  for  the  healing  of  those  far  deadlier  and  sadder 
woes  that  are  ulcerating  our  English  life. 

Those  who  remember  Vienna  ten  year's  ago,  before  the  fortifica- 
tions were  removed,  and  have  seen  it  within  the  last  few  months, 
grandly  growing  outwards  from  the  narrow  and  lofty  Graben  into 
wide  and  spacious  boulevards  on  the  very  site  of  the  walls  that  wen 
supposed  to  protect  the  town,  may  be  invited  to  recognise  in  it 
something  of  an  analogy  between  the  English  Church  as  conceived  f<> 
be  guarded  by  the  late  rigid  terms  of  Subscription,  and  now  content 
to  entrust  herself  to  the  less  formally  tested  fidelity  of  her  ordained 
sons.  May  we  not  hope  that,  in  permitting  more  liberty,  while  there 
is  no  real  danger  to  truth,  there  may  be  also  more  scope  for  expan- 
sion in  the  freer  study  of  it ;  and  that  the  most  profound  of  all  the 
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sciences- — the  only  science  which  touches  and  hallows  all  others 
in  turn — may  come  to  he  more  fearlessly,  more  humbly,  more 
patiently,  more  enthusiastically  studied,  whereby  each  school  in  the 
Church,  moving  more  freely  and  easily,  shall  not  only  obtain  a 
wider  view  of  truth,  but  he  mutually  inspired  with  u  larger  charity, 
and  so  become  a  greater  power  for  God  in  the  world  ? 

For  what  is  it  that  a  right-minded  Churchman  wishes  for,  as  he 
looks  round  to  consider  the  forces  by  which  the  Head  of  the  Church 
fulfils  His  own  will  t  Not  the  triumph  of  one  set  of  men  over  another, 
but  the  victory  of  truth  over  error ;  not  the  supremacy  of  one  parly 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  the  continual  improvement  of  those 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  with  which  each  is  endowed  for  the  work  it  has  to 
do.   "  The  broken  limbs  of  the  world  mav  vet  be  united  if*  the  broken 
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limbs  of  the  Church  were  united  first/'  The  Church  indeed  cannot 
be  united  by  blinking  differences,  which  will  break  out  again  with 
increased  virulence — nor  by  compromising  principles,  which  will 
soon  re-assert  themselves  to  our  merited  confusion.  It  can  only  be 
united  in  obedience  to  the  immutable  laws  which  have  been  ordained 
for  it,  and  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  charity,  and  gentle- 
ness, and  manliness,  by  preferring  to  follow  conscience  rather  than 
to  win  popularity,  and  refusing  to  sacrifice  truth  for  a  hollow  and 
worthless  unity. 

Oh,  sometimes  let  us  try  to  look  on  the  Church  as  Christ  looks  at 
it  from  heaven,  and  love  our  brethren  as  He  loves  them;  utterly 
disdaining  to  use  the  weapons  of  unfairness  or  detraction ;  thankfully 
consenting  to  see  what  we  lose — nay,  how  we  sin — by  injustice  or 
unkindness  to  those  whom  our  Divine  Master  can  consent  to  use 
and  own,  as  He  uses  and  owns  ourselves  I  For  He — the  Lord  of  all 
who  call  upon  Him,  the  Master  of  all  who  serve  Him,  the  possession 
and  reward  of  all  who  love  Ilim — knows  nothing  of  respect  of 
persons,  most  assuredly  is  on  the  side  of  each  one  of  us  only  just  so 
far  as  we  are  on  the  side  of  truth. 

Anthony  TV.  Thorold. 
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44  /"I  O  far  enough  west,  and  you'll  come  to  the  east,"  says  an  old 
Sclavonic  proverb.  In  its  original  accept a i ice,  no  doubt,  this 
simply  expressed  the  idea  which  is  embodied  in  our  own  time- 
honoured  axiom,  u  Extremes  meet."  But  we  now  propose  to  attempt 
giving  it  special  illustration  in  the  discussion  of  certain  dominant 
and  peculiar  influences,  which  are  unmistakably  manifesting  them- 
selves on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  and  even  disturbing  our  quiet 
conservative  repose  as  with  troublesome  electric  thrills. 

Alter  some  research,  and  not  a  little  thought  on  the  matter,  our 
opinion  is  that  the  later  intellectual  or  spiritual  developments  In 
America  are  essentially  oriental — the  return  current  of  an  electric 
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wave,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  far  East, — and  that  they  cannot  bo 
fully  understood  till  they  are  read  in  close  relation  with  those  earlier 
phases  of  thought  and  progress  to  which,  although  in  a  subtle, 
unaccountable,  and  moat  mysterious  manner,  they  directly  trace  their 
root,  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Ralph  Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman, 
we  fancy  it  will  not  be  denied  that  they  are  typical  of  America. 
$0  man  of  the  least  knowledge,  at  all  events,  would  dispute  this 
assertion  respecting  the  former.  Our  business  shall  be  to  show,  in 
the  proper  place,  that  Whitman  had  not  been  possible  save  for  the 
predominance  of  those  peculiar  forces  which  have  gone  to  produce 
such  a  phenomenon  as  Emerson.  While  we  were  in  the  thick  of 
reading  over  authorities,  and  cogitating  on  the  ideas  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  develop  clearly  in  the  course  of  this  article,  by  one  of 
those  strange  coincidences  of  which  life  is  so  fertile,  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  receive  a  letter  from  an  old  German  fellow- student,  who 
was  known  among  us  in  those  glad  regretted  days,  as  combining- 
ivitb  German  insight  and  German  subtlety,  a  clearness  and  force 
which  were  scarcely  German,  What  then  was  the  writer's  surprise 
and  delight  to  find  his  unformed  ideas  thus  confirmed  by  his  friend, 
who  wrote : — "  Some  kind  English  heart  has  been  moved  to  send  mc 
a  volume  of  Walt  Whitman's  poems.  He  is  truly  a  strange  figure 
that  Whitman,  with  not  only  feet,  but  thighs  of  clay,  and  yet  with 
:i  strange,  not  wholly  irreverent  eye,  turned  significantly  to  the 
orient.  Whitman  has  a  meaning ;  but  not  so  much  in  himself  as 
in  his  altogether  unconsciously  typifying  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
or  rather  very  old,  electric  wave  into  western  culture.  But  there 
2U-o  hard  enough  things  to  be  said  of  him,  if  one  had  time,  and  if 
fault-finding  were  more  pleasant  than  it  is," 

This  seemed  in  a  general  way  to  hit  the  mark  ;  and  as  one's 
convictions  gain  considerably  in  strength  so  soon  as  they  are  found 
tn  be  shared  by  another,  we  proceeded  in  our  difficult  task  with 
renewed  heart  and  larger  confidence.  We  thus  choose  to  make 
America  our  starting-point,  because,  although  we  have  had  in 
England  very  significant  and  surprising  manifestations  of  the 
mystical,  antinomian,  properly  oriental  spirit,  yet  they  have  always 
beon  regarded  as  foreign,  and  looked  on  with  distrust,  taking  no  kind 
of  practical  hold  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  In  America,  old  ideas  and  feelings  are  held  in  solution  along 
with  the  most  puzzling  elements  of  rude  primitive  life,  especially 
that  delight  in  mere  physical  strength,  which,  with  all  early  peoples, 
has  almost  grown  into  a  worship.  Hence  it  is  that  those  who  have 
been  almost  outlawed  in  the  court  of  morals  and  literature  here, 
have  found  a  happy  resuscitation  and  a  welcome  in  that  country, 
William  Blake  and  Emmanuel  Swedcnborg  are  more  studied,  and 
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looked  upon  with  far  more  affection  by  the  general  body  of  thinking 
and  reading  people  in  America,  than  with  us  as  yet ;  and  before  wo 
have  finished  this  article  it  shall  be  our  business  to  inquire  what 
has  chicHy  tended  to  this  result.  At  present  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  incidental  glimpses  at  Blake  and  Swedenborg  will  furnish 
a  good  commentary  and  illustration  to  our  text  upon  Emerson  and 
the  buirdly  poet  of  "  fish-shaped  Paumanok,1'  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  them  in  detaiL 

But  it  is  possible  we  may  be  met  with  some  objections  to  our  at 
all  treating  of  such  a  subject  in  these  pages.  It  may  be  asked,  for 
instance.  Why  force  your  readers  into  contact  with  that  which 
admittedly  tends  on  one  side  to  license,  excess*  and  obliteration  of 
those  old  distinctions  in  which,  as  representing  a  corporate  authority, 
safety,  especially  for  the  young,  was  conceived  to  lief1  To  this 
we  answer,  that  exposure  to  such  influences  is  not  optional.  Even 
reading  and  thinking  person  is  now  being  appealed  to  by  a  hundred 
voices  for  his  verdict  on  this  very  matter.  The  inmost  moral  fibre 
is  constantly  being  stirred  by  a  kind  of  subtle  mesmeric  touch,  in 
which  a  body  of  accredited  litterateurs  are  the  expert  proficients ; 
and  it  is  awakened  to  keen  and  eager  activity,  only  to  pass,  by  a  law 
of  reaction,  into  confirmed  and  chronic  dulness  and  deadness.  For 
these  experts  are  earnest  men,  though  their  earnestness  is  galvanic 
und  hardly  healthily  reproductive.  In  one  word,  we  have  a  com- 
bination of  reaction,  grounding  itself  upon  some  laws  of  human 
development  separated  from  their  necessary  and  essential  coin* 
jilfmenK  What  of  truth  they  lay  hold  on,  they  know  well  will 
measure  immediate  result ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  wholly  beside 
the  mark,  since  they  are  m  busy  at  our  side,  to  try  and  see  how  far 
they  are  in  concord  with  the  spirit  of  all  the  great  moral  reformers 
who  have  gone  before  them.  11  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them 
by  their  kindred  ye  may  know  them  also. 

Nor  can  such  a  task,  if  well  done,  be  without  practical  result, 
much  as  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  what  is  vague,  doubtful,  specula- 
tive. Men's  lives  and  actions  have  always  been  peculiarly  shaped 
and  coloured  by  the  creed  they  have  held ;  and  that  again  has,  as  of 
necessity,  rested  more  or  less  securely  on  speculative  doctrines.  But 
the  inquiry  ought  to  be  all  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  involve  issues  of  the  greatest  importance  to  each  of  us  indi* 
vidually.  For  we  shall  from  first  to  last  be  in  reality  studying  the 
record  of  a  great  struggle,  in  which  we  find  the  human  heart  and 
intellect  closely  engaged,  and  driven  restlessly  from  one  point  to 
another,  almost  like  those  spirits  Dante  paints  in  the  fifth  canto  of 
liis  "  Inferno."  Mysticism  and  dogmatic  belief ;  spiritualism,  or  the 
finding  of  the  soul  sufficient  to  itself;  and  religion,  or  the  soul's 
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need  of  being  steadied,  anchor-like,  by  outer  forms  of  revelation — 
these  have  been  at  strife  from  the  moment  men  found  mere  in- 
stinctual reverence  of  external  nature  insufficient,  and  looked  wist- 
fully into  each  other's  eyes,  if  perchance  they  might  find  there  a 
clearer  reading  of  the  obscure  lines  of  destiny  and  duty  that  vexed 
them  night  and  day.  And,  as  has  been  hinted,  we  shall  find  that 
this  contest  circles  round  two  diametrically  opposite  forms  of 
civilization  ;  it  is  in  its  practical  shape  the  duel  of  disparate  moralities. 
It  necessarily  leads  up,  by  many  cross-lines  and  intersections,  to  that 
which  is  in  essence  metaphysical,  speculative,  and  abstract,  and  which 
must  be  so  far  held  in  regard,  if  we  would  view  the  matter  broadly 
and  justly.  For  each  speculative  system,  however  nice  and  exact 
iu  its  distinctions,  must  ult  imately  affect  men's  morals  precisely  in  the 
measure  that  these  distinctions  can  lay  hold  on  convictions,  and 
gather  round  themselves  the  affections  of  the  heart.  The  subject 
must  therefore  grow  in  interest  as  we  widen  our  range  and  try  to 
bring  the  distant  and  the  near  so  close  together  as  to  be  mutually 
interpretive. 

To  make  more  clear  many  of  the  points  which  it  will  be  our 
business  to  present,  more  especially  in  their  application  to  individual 
writers,  it  is  necessary  that  at  the  very  outset  we  make  a  slight 
excursus  to  unfold  our  conception  of  the  relation  which  necessarily 
subsists  between  morals  and  religion,  since  the  whole  conflict  of  which 
we  have  spoken  results  from  these  two  being  viewed  falsely  in  connec- 
tion with  each  other.  Religion  we  regard  as  the  full  flower  of  the  moral 
life.  A  moment's  thought,  however,  convinces  us  that  the  first  must 
be  viewed  as  properly  preceding  and  heralding  the  second.  Mysticism, 
it  will  be  admitted,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  mediums  by  which 
religion,  in  artificial  times,  has  been  divorced  from  morality ;  but 
mysticism,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  possible  till  the  primitive  or 
naturalistic  impulse  has  crystallized  itself  into  dogma,  whose  supports 
are  mainly  laid  in  moral  conventions.  Thus- religion,  so  far  as  it  is 
supernatural,  precedes  morals  ;  morals,  again,  must  precede  religion, 
so  far  as  it  is  spiritual.  But.  wo  must  at  once  explain  terms.  The 
word  supernatural  we  here  use  as  meaning  that  view  of  the  universe 
which  makes  God  an  arbitrary  power  operating  upon  Nature  from 
without,  instilling  fear  in  the  ruind.s  of  men,  and  setting  them  up 
against  each  other.  By  spiritual  again  we  understand  that  associated 
consciousness  which,  through  the  ministry  of  symbols,  aids  men  in 
'ipproaching  the  ideal  side  of  things,  leading  them  to  relinquish  fear, 
and  more  and  more  to  see  in  the  sensible  universe,  down  even  to  its 
lowest  and  commonest  processes,  a  presence  informed  by  spirit,  and 
only  existing  to  manifest  its  highest  laws,  as  if  through  a  graduated 
series  of  painful  inversions.     At  first  man  only  sees  reflected  in 
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external  nature  hie  own  passions,  his  lower  spiritual  nature — that 
dim  borderland  of  feeling  and  sensation  which  lies  between  the  worlds 
of  human  and  animal  existence,  uniting  them,  and  yet  strangely 
dividing  them  from  each  other.  Moral  relations  gradually  elaborated 
in  shining  symbols,  like  intensifying  and  quickening  reflectors,  arc  the 
mediums  by  which,  through  diffraction  and  intermixture,  the  simple 
und  naturalistic  instincts  at  length  give  place  to  those  subtler  and 
more  complex  spiritual  affinities  in  which  individuality  seems  to  sink 
and  disappear  only  to  rise  and  reassert  itself  with  multiplied  power. 
Morals,  we  take  it,  are  thus  properly  the  point  of  union,  the  balance 
or  medium  of  equipoise  between  the  two  great  principles  whose 
conflicts  really  make  up  man's  intellectual  history, 

Bunsen,  in  one  of  those  fine  generalizations  for  which  he  was 
distinguished,  significantly  speaks*  of  a  period  in  human  history 
when  there  was  no  trace  of  individual  consciousness  of  a  divine 
government,  though  there  were  indications  of  such  a  consciousness 
in  the  community.  Here  we  have  in  little  the  paradox  and  enigma 
of  human  progress  as  a  moral  development. 

Individuality  is  the  golden  bridge  between  two  universals.  It  stands 
strangely  as  a  fluent  middle  terra  between  the  first  vague  instinctual 
turnings  of  humanity  towards  the  divine  and  the  social  conscious- 
ness of  Right  and  Justice.  And  this,  we  should  not  forget,  issues 
mysteriously  from  the  contact  of  manifold  activities  determined 
to  a  spiritual  end,  of  which,  however,  each  is  unconscious,  or  hut 
86 mi-conscious,  till  it  beholds  its  own  image  blended  with  some- 
thing of  a  divine  perfection,  on  which,  though  absolutely  different 
from  it,  it  is  upheld,  and  from  which  it  derives  all  that  gives  it 
strength  and  promise  of  continuance.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
1  lie  Divine  appears  in  history.  The  ideal  must  reveal  itself  through 
individuals  to  the  end  that  it  may  at  length  impress  and  permeate 
the  whole  ;  thus  it  becomes  at  one  and  the  same  moment  historical 
and  poetical,  as  we  shall,  see  hereafter ;  the  primitive  instinct  being 
transmuted  into  a  sentiment,  and  the  social  consciousness  itself 
t  runsformod  into  a  great  personality — a  moral  unity  dominated  by 
conscience.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  external  authority,  which,  so 
for  as  it  is  really  prevailing,  is  so  because  of  the  dim  shadow  of  a 
divine  idea  behind  it,  however  obscured,  as  in  a  palimpsest,  by  being 
written  over  by  human  statute  and  precedent.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
which  that  fine  and  disinterested  thinker  Mr.  Henry  Holbcach  means 
uhen  he  says,  "  There  is  no  act  of  man  possible  which  may  not  have 
religious  sanctions  behind  it.*'  Our  preliminary  inquiry  shall  there- 
fore be  substantially  nothing  else  than  a  search  for  the  origin  of 
that  social  authority  which  determines  the  various  forms  of  morality, 
•  God  in  History,  i.  p.  207. 
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— which,  though  varying  greatly,  have  so  much  is  common  as  to 
overbear  their  variations — and  for  the  sanctions  by  which,  from  tke 

fact  of  its  presence,  it  is  necessarily  accompanied. 

Tt  may  seem  to  be  going  far  from  our  point,  if  we  once  more  refer 
here  to  the  old  contrast  between  nature  and  human  nature.  And  yet 
it  seems  necessary  to  lay  our  foundation  on  an  assured  distinction 
between  the  two ;  for  the  common  meeting-point  of  our  new  schools 
of  moralists — -the  sensuo -classical  and  the  mystico*materiaI — is  the 
approach  they  make  from  different  sides  in  identifying  spirit  with 
body  or  body  with  spirit,  and  destroying  what  is  peculiar  to  men  a< 
men, — the  aggregate  symbols  that  come  alone  of  spiritual  community  * 

Nature,  we  say  then,  so  far  as  she  is  involved  in  human  nature, 
suffers  eclipse  and  arrestment  in  the  glow  of  a  higher  consciousness, 
which  individualizes  in  the  very  measure  that  it  uniivrmlizts  existence. 
Now,  how  is  this  ?  Throughout  all  nature  we  see  forms  of  life  rising 
up,  falling  down,  in  the  process  of  reproducing  other  forms  ;  but  at  no 
stage  do  we  find  these  individuated  members  of  the  great  body  putting 
on  such  .specific  character  as  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  dominating 
bond  of  generic  force  in  which  they  are  all  held  despotically*  In 
nature,  individual  objects  are  differentiated  by  what  they  derive 
from  the  element  of  mere  form,  body,  or  material  substance,  and 
have  their  identity  in  that  instinct  which  most  nearly  approaches 
soul.  But  no  consciousness  can  be  predicated  of  them  ;  for  conscious- 
ness is  only  found  in  the  synthesis  of  a  common  spirit,  signalizing 
itself  in  single  individuals,  through  the  very  alienation  that  come* 
of  specific  form.  Community,  in  which  individuality  is  swallowed 
up,  seems  the  law  of  animal  life.  The  same  divine  idea  as  reveals 
itself  in  the  highest  human  relations  is  reflected  here;  but  of  this 
idea  the  individual  creatures  themselves  have  no  consciousness, 
being  at  most  only  the  dim  appanage  of  the  race.  In  one  wor 
race-force  subordinates  personal  force  to  its  own  ends,  and  coerces 
in  the  very  degree  of  height  the  animal  may  be  said  to  occupy  in  the 
scale  of  creation.  A  unity,  objective  to  their  own  intelligence,  deter- 

*  Another  Hchool  of  thinkers,  the  materialistic  idealists,  if  we  may  coin  ft  name 
thorn,  join  hands  with  the  two  referred  to  in  the  text.  All  tend  to  annihilate 
bond  between  the  individual  conscience  and  the  social  conscience,  which,  of  course,  is 
but  the  moral  Bide  of  the  divine  conaciouMK-ys  :is  revealed  in  human  history.  Professor 
Bain,  in  his  "  Mental  and  Moral  Science,"  can  find  no  subjective  ground  for  conscience 
or  any  innate  type  of  it*  Conscience,  he  says,  is  hut  the  reflex  of  external  forms 
of  authority.  Wo  should  like  to  ask  him,  however,  how  these  external  forms 
come  to  be  there?  Does  man  develop  from  him  what  has  no  root  in  him,  or  are 
Ihesfl  forms  communicated  direct  from  some  wholly  foreign  eupr  roatural  source  f 
Either  way  would  be  more  wonderful  than  the  existence  of  an  innate  conscience; 
the  second — tho  communication  of  thut  to  an  intelligence  for  which  tho  intelli 
in  himself  holds  no  corre sending  ground  whatever— were  simply  more  miraculo 
than  anything  for  which  our  credence  is  claimed  in  Christian  evidence. 
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mines  their  order  and  the  procession  of  their  actions,  conformed  to  a 
fixed  and  unchangeable  pattern,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  they  do  not 
lapse  into  confusion  and  bewildered  disorder*  Thus,  the  lower  world 
looks  towards  God ;  but  it  is  all  unconscious  of  those  attributes  of  his, 
derived  from  the  essence  of  his  self  hood,  towards  which  the  heart  of 
humanity  unceasingly  yearns. 

In  man,  too,  there  is  a  deposit  of  Race- Consciousness.  This  seems 
the  necessary  medium  of  a  primitive  revelation.  But  men  are  not 
differentiated  from  each  other  by  what  is  immediately  derived  from 
material  form  or  body.  From  this  very  element,  indeed,  which  gives 
difference  and  distinction  to  the  lower  creatures,  man  derives  identity 
and  generic  substance.  Nature  here  inverts  her  normal  process  on 
the  threshold  of  a  loftier  unity,  whose  essence  is  will  and  self-deter- 
mination* Spiritual  community,  unlike  mere  community  of  instinct, 
reveals  itself  only  through  the  cross-lights  of  individual  development. 
It  is  thus  no  paradox,  but  the  statement  of  a  simple  fact,  when  we 
say  that  men  derive  real  outward  diversity  from  what  they  have 
subjectively  and  spiritually  in  common.  That  which  is  inmost  in 
man's  spiritual  life,  becomes  outmost  in  those  commonest  and  most 
objective  relations,  which  crown  themselves  in  marriage  and  the 
sacraments  of  a  Church ;  and,  as  we  shall  immediately  discover,  these 
symbols,  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  unite  men  and  directly  deter- 
mine practical  conduct,  are  in  their  objective  aspect  moral,  as  giving 
individual  distinction  through  limitation  of  personal  desire ;  while  in 
their  inward  and  subjective  aspect  they  are  spiritual,  as  giving 
identity,  unity,  common  substance,  to  an  aggregate  of  individuals 
who  unconsciously  see  in  them  the  expression  and  image  of  a  col- 
lective conscience.  Thus,  through  social  conventions,  the  merely 
natural  or  objective  distinction  perishes  in  the  indistinction  of  a 
spiritual  and  subjective  identity  which,  mainly  through  the  ministry 
of  symbols,  has  issued  in  a  higher  form  of  distinction  wherefrom 
individuality  finally  draws  its  purest  food.  The  highest  assertion  of 
individuality,  therefore,  becomes  possible  through  the  means  each 
man  inalienably  possesses  to  interpret  or  reveal  that  which  inheres 
in,  and  specially  characterizes,  humanity  in  the  whole.  Wherever 
race-force,  mere  instinct,  obtains  among  a  people,  there  is,  along  with 
simple  indulgence,  a  tendency  to  identity  manifesting  itself  even  in 
personal  likeness  or  hard  conformity  to  an  external  type.  Wherever 
individual  force  asserts  itself,  there  is  a  tendency  to  objective  variety, 
to  flexibility,  but  at  the  same  time  to  subjective  limitation,  in  respect 
of  those  natural  indulgences  by  which  individuality,  at  first  view, 
would  seem  to  realise  itself  most  spontaneously.  Even  among  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese  we  shall  see  how  the  effort  after  gaining  indi- 
viduality by  effacing  the  lines  that  relate  men  in  objective  spiritualized 
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forma,  tends  to  this  result.  Morality  then  seals  itself  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  personal  tendency  and  need  to  the  spiritual  tendencies  and 
needs  of  humanity,  as  exhibited  or  suggested  by  eommon  symbols. 
Man  can  only  feel  satisfaction  in  the  degree  that  his  conduct,  freely 
rhosen,  reflects  that  ideal  of  Tightness  which  is  tin  essential  charac- 
teristic of  human  nature.  It  is  only  when  he  transgresses  this  to 
minister  to  some  physical  appetite  that  he  disjoins  himself  from  the 
great  unconscious  personality  of  the  race,  and  immediately  finds  there 
springs  up  within  him  a  self-consciousness  which  is  his  Nemesis. 
*'Of  the  good  we  do  we  are  never  conscious,  of  the  evil  always/'  is 
a  saying  of  Goethe  *  which  may  here  have  some  significance.  Even 
in  common  speech  we  say  of  one  who  is  so  given  up  to  self-indulgence 
us  to  seem  indifferent  alike  to  the  opinions  of  others  and  the  restraints 
of  society,  that  he  is  no  man;  he  parts  from  his  fellows  in  that 
ground  of  spiritual  identity  which  is  the  birthland  of  all  symbols, 
and  the  home  of  the  ideal— which,  like  the  cloud  by  day  and  the 
fire-pillar  by  night,  leads  in  the  van  of  progress;  and  he  finds  his  only 
point  of  union  with  them  in  that  realm  of  mere  bodily  instincts  and 
material  affinities  where  man  and  brute  are  gathered  together  in  a 
bond  of  common  appetite.  In  one  word,  his  activity,  so  far  as  it  is 
influential,  cuts  in  twain  the  reverse  line  by  which  humanity  ascends 
where  nature  descends;  and  he  has  thus  no  part  in  the  heritage  of 
his  race,  as  identified  and  sealed  in  their  spiritual  commonalty.  We 
may  say,  therefore,  that  the  measure  of  manhood,  or  of  pure  indi- 
viduality, is  the  unconscious  assumption  in  one's  own  being  of  that 
which  marks  and  identifies  the  race  as  such.  Only  that  which  in  the 
race  is  inward  and  subjective,  in  the  man  is  outward,  formative,  and 
active,  "  Man,"  continually  reiterates  Carlyle,  u  man  is  an  incarnated 
word/* 

Now  here  we  find  the  centre  which  wer  washed  to  win,  and  which  it 
was  needful  for  us  to  reach.  The  common  consciousness  of  the  race 
only  rises  into  spiritual  form  through  the  medium  of  individuality, 
and  the  point  in  which  these  meet  to  generate  symbols  of  union  is  the 
element  of  morals.  Thus,  since  both  art  and  religion  are  absolutely 
dependent  on  these  forms,  as  needful "  coigns  of  vantage  n  from  which 
to  charge  common  currents  of  sympathy  and  pathetic  mysterious 
emotion  along  other  lines,  radiating  them  outwards,  to  interpenetrate 
even  the  lowest  and  most  earthly  relations, — art,  as  Hegel  says, 
carrying  these  farthest  into  the  realm  of  the  concrete  and  sensuous, — 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  progress  of  the  race  lies  in  the  harmo- 
nious adjustment  of  the  social  consciousness  and  the  individual 
consciousness  in  a  spiritual  bond.  The  universal  of  nature  is  thus 
translated  into  the  individual  of  character,  the  spiritual  into  the 

•  Wilhdm  Muskr'«  Lchrjnhre. 
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moral,  that  so  it  may  become  yet  more  spirituul  in  being  recommended 
by  fitness,  beauty,  and  outward  harmony  to  the  dumb  imprisoned 
consciousness  of  the  vast  mass  of  men.  The  common  instinct,  in 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  hallowed  glow  of  spiritualized 
individualities,  whether  through  the  manifold  forms  of  art  or  the 
simple  records  of  brave  and  holy  action,  is  lifted  into  sympathy  with 
the  enduring  essence  of  humanity;  and  in  the  emotion  thus  engen- 
dered it  gradually  creates  for  itself  new  symbols,  on  the  one  side 
lengthening  out  like  evening  shadows  into  epic  and  myth,  and  on 
the  other,  into  those  social  convictions  and  vague  yearnings  out  ot 
which  Law  is  born  as  if  in  travail-throes. 

The  moral  sense  is,  therefore,  the  medium  of  harmony,  as  bringing 
that  which  is  most  objective  and  spiritual  into  union  with  that  which  is 
most  subjective  and  individual.  The  more  perfectly  the  two  elements 
of  generic  force  and  specilic  force- — universality  and  individuality, 
the  two  factors  in  all  exist  once — are  involved  in  a  man's  life ;  in 
other  words,  the  more  the  unexpressed  ideal  of  all  men  reveals  itself 
in  the  one  man,  the  nobler  and  more  perfect  we  say  he  is.  The  element 
of  the  ideal  encloses  the  universal,  and  that  in  its  objective  relations  is 
Avhat  individualizes  each  member  of  the  community.  And  not  only  ' 
so,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  mysteriously  individualizes  the  whole,  thus 
giving  it  also  a  history,  whose  root,  as  being  laid  in  the  conscience 
and  ramifying  all  sections  of  the  emotional  being,  cannot  be  reduced 
to  mere  facts,  or  enclosed  even  ill  the  rounded  succession  of  external 
events.  It  is  a  unity  which  can  only  be  grasped  in  the  loving 
embrace  of  the  poetic,  creative,  or  imaginative  instinct.  Thus,  in 
religion  and  in  art,  the  soul  of  humanity  lives  an  individual  and,  in 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  a  regal  life,  gradually  moulding  all 
lower  forms  of  individuality  after  its  own  image,  and  communicating 
continually  a  renewed  sense  of  freedom  and  deliverance  from 
restraint.* 

And  here  again  we  are  strangely  thrown  back  upon  the  thought 
with  which  we  started,  Schclling  has  well  said  that  history  only 
finds  true  foundation  as  religion,  through  being  reduced  from  mere 
species- conception,  becomes  individual  in  opposing  yet  coalescing 

*  And  lac  statement  in  the  text  is  in  essence  Christian  in  its  last  application.  Lot, 
us  try  to  explain.  It  was  only  us  these  elements  by  which  Christ's  finite  individuality 
was  related  to  Nature,  were  dissolved  in  the  glow  of  this  ideal  life,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
could  reveal  Himself,  and  Ho  is  for  this  very  reason  the  most  perfect  form  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  personality  in  the  race,  or,  in  other  words,  the  contact  of  a  universal 
spiritual  consciousness  with  the  individual  consciousness,  could  be  embodied  so  as  to  he 
made  intelligible  at  once  to  the  commonest  intellect  and  the  highest.  All  the  vain 
philosophizing  of  the  eastern  seers — which,  appealing  to  the  intellect  alone,  could  be 
appropriated  by  only  a  few,  thus  givingf  rise  to  caste  and  other  equally  oppressive  form* 
of  social  relation— here  gives  place  to  a  spiritual-personality  the  very  essence  of 
whose  existence  is  commonness,  in  that  He  "  struggle*  with  every  man.*' 
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manifestations.  In  other  words,  the  religion  of  instinct  does  not 
rest  on  historical  grounds,  which  arc,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mast 
outward  and  spiritual  signs  and  revelations  of  a  religion. 

We  may  hero  descend  even  to  particular  illustration.  So  far  us  the 
life  of  the  individual  citizen  is  elevated  into  this  joyful  sense  of 
freedom,  he  is  no  longer  bound  by  law,  or  has  any  relation  whatever 
to  the  limits  it  prescribes*    He  is  moral,  he  is  spiritual ;  and  for  him 
the  lower  forms  of  restraint  and  limitation  are  actually  non-existent 
stive  in  so  far  as  they  symbolize  the  infinite  depths  and  heights  of 
attainment  comprehended  in  his  individual  possibility.    But,  as  has 
been  said,  there  is  no  way  towards  this  freedom  save  through  tin* 
individualized  consciousness  of  the  race,  without  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious reference  to  which  history  itself  were  a  mere  congeries  of  dead 
details.    Such  freedom  as  openly  opposes  itself  to  this  is,  as  wo  shall 
see,  mere  mysticism  run  mad — ontinomian  extravagance  and  per- 
versity.   Wherever  the  individual  has  risen  to  the  consciousness  of  a 
right,  the  exercise  of  which  was  denied,  and  has  defied  outward 
authority  in  order  to  the  realising  of  it,  that  individual  has  found  hi* 
chief  support  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  deeper  heart  of  his  fellow* 
once  stirred  will  second  him  ;  that  he  is  in  accord  with  the  universal 
and  true,  which  by  accidental  accretions  and  conventions  has  been 
perverted.     He  feels  that  his  convictions,  like  magnets,  turn  to 
the  catholic  and  eternal  which  men  had  deserted,  and  that  at  length 
the  supreme  moral  sense  must  prevail  and  shape  to  its  own  need  outer 
forms  and  symbols.    This  is  the  ground  of  all  self-sacrifice,  of  all 
heroism ;  but  it  is  the  very  antithesis  of  antinomian  indulgence,  for 
it  bases  upon,  and  is  not  possible  save  in  view  of,  the  idea  of  the  good 
of  the  whole  which  must  in  some  way  mysteriously  lead  up  to  a 
person.    And  men  in  all  ages  have  died  for  it  as  enthusiastically  an 
tor  a  lover.    The  highest  teacher  of  morals  who  ever  trod  this  earth 
of  ours  continually  told  His  followers  that  He  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil,  or  more  properly  to  restore  ;  thus  plainly  confessing  at  once 
to  an  inner  consciousness  of  which  outward  symbols  are  the  finite  and 
imperfect  mirrors,  but  yet  eternal  in  the  very  degree  that  they  posi- 
tively reflect  and  embody  this  consciousness.    It  is  with  a  sense  of 
the  overcoming  sacredness  imposed  on  ue  by  even  a  glance  at  such  a 
topic  that  we  make  this  reference;  but  we  do  so  because  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  point  out  by-and-by  some  fearfully  misleading  notions 
into  which  recent  one-sided  criticism  has  directed  English  readers 
with  respect  to  the  Talmud  and  the  position  in  which  Christ  and 
Christianity  stand  to  it,  its  writers  and  expounders. 

Religion,  then,  so  far  as  it  is  instinctual,  or  naturally  inheres  in 
the  race  as  such,  precedes  morality  :  it  is  only  through  the  path- 
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way  of  morals  that  the  spiritual  is  or  can  be  reached.  What  does 
not  primarily  do  violence  to  the  first  form  of  the  religious  life  can 
never  issue  in  those  symbols  which  at  once  give  birth  to  morality, 
and  to  a  community  of  spiritual  life,  or  religion  in  the  true  sense  of 
it.  Men  are  ever  essentially  separated  from  each  other  by  their 
instincts,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  exteriorly  identified  by  them. 
This  holds  not  less  truly  of  the  primitive  religious  instincts  than  of 
any  other,  as  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  may  perhaps  be  meant  Id 
tell  us,  The  objective  form  of  those  truths  which,  through  indi- 
viduality, mould  the  instinct  into  harmony  with  universal  need,  are, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  of  necessity  moral,  because  their  end  is  to 
unite  men  by  common  needs  and  affinities,  with  the  view,  however, 
uf  their  attaining  a  higher  and  more  subtle  individuality.  Every 
man  who — moved  by  the  desire  after  goodness,  which  is  but  the 
imaginative  or  emotive  side  of  Tightness  or  truth- — seeks  to  subdue 
ivhat  is  natural  and  spontaneous  in  him  in  order  to  shape  his  life  into 
conformity  with  these  external  forms,  is  in  one  sense  an  artist,  with- 
out whose  struggling  aspirations  and  painful  oft-repeated  efforts  art, 
in  the  conventional  sense,  were  certainly  not  possible.  It  is  in  the 
contact  of  the  individual  conscience  with  these  symbols  of  the 
universal  or  common  conscience,  and  the  pathetic  interest  that  arises 
from  those  manifold  obstructions  which,  whether  objective  or  sub- 
jective, set  the  soul  in  disharmony,  and  through  the  intellect  arm  it 
: 2 gainst  itself,  that  the  crowning  interest  of  art  arises.  This  is  the 
soul  and  rudimentary  germ  of  all  drama,  especially  of  all  tragedy, 
which,  therefore,  as  truthfully  reflecting  human  life,  reposes  on 
morals  and  reaches  upwards  to  religion.  Thus  it  is  that  Mrs. 
Browning's  words  in  reference  to  the  artistic  life  have  really  a  far 
wider  and  deeper  range  of  application  than  she  gave  them.  She 
speaks  of — 

*{  The  flut  exptvienco  of  the  common  man, 
Age  turning  outward,  with  a  sudden  wrench/' 

And  why?  That  it  may  adjust  itself  according  to  this  more 
spiritual  objective  standard.  Morality,  we  see  then,  is  action  deter- 
mined by  the  aggregate  of  those  symbols  which  individual  minds  oi 
higher  reach  have  elaborated,  and  which,  cast  athwart  the  pathway 
of  human  progress,  have  been  assimilated  and  accepted  as  the  out- 
ward forms  or  embodiments  of  the  people's  inward  consciousness  of 
rightness  and  fitness.  Art  restores  these  struggles  in  the  intensified 
because  imaginative  glow  of  the  emotion  in  which  they  took  their 
rise. 

Religion,  art,  and  morality  we  thus  find  to  be  essentially  one,  as 
Kcaling  themselves  in  a  common  consciousness,  which  can  never  be 
absolutely  and  completely  expressed,  but  whose  symbols,  as  bein^ 
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kindred  in  all  times  and  places  on  their  spiritual  side,  determine  and 
dictate  what  shall  be  permanent,  effectual,  and  prevailing  in  the 
utterance  of  the  individual  consciousness.*  It  is  thus  the  secret,  the 
open  yet  unexpressed,  the  common  yet  the  mystical,  which  rules  the 
special,  the  particular,  the  individual.  This  idea  lies  in  the  very 
essence  of  religion,  which  is  simply  the  acknowledgment  of  common 
spiritual  relations  determining  and  effacing  special  and  peculiar  rela- 
tions ;  but  in  art,  too,  we  find  clear  and  substantial  manifestation  of 
the  same  law.  Everything  special  and  individual  prevails  only  as  u 
Is  involved  with  what  is  common,  from  which,  indeed,  it  wholly 
derives  that  suggest iveness  to  the  imagination  which  link*  it  by 
many  invisible  lines  to  the  "  one  spirit  to  which  all  men  bow,  because 
they  cannot  absolve  themselves  of  the  dues  of  affection  and 
sympathy 

And  to  this  principle  literature,  which  in  its  higher  aspect  is  the 
most  widely  influential  and  therefore  most  subtle  form  of  art,  yield* 
most  conclusive  illustration.    For  the  commonest  cannot  be  pub- 
lished.   And  this  is  simply  because  at  its  lowest  point  it  involves 
the  highest  and  most  unspeakable  as  in  a  kind  of  conjugal  bond,  and 
infinite  truth  settles  in  the  union.    There  is  therefore  a  community 
of  silence  or  identity,  seen  in  relation  to  which  each  man,  by  his 
very  individuality,  is  but  the  reflection  of  all  other  men;  and 
literature  14  its  frankest  confession.    There  is  a  common  point  in 
which  opposites  seal  themselves,  as  having  no  significance  apart ; 
and  yet  that  which  is  realest  in  the  bond  cannot  be  expressed  or 
publicly  intimated.    Its  significance  rests  in  an  "open  secreay" 
round  which  perpetually  play  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  the 
gifted  among  mankind ;  and  yet  the  secret  is  not  revealed,  for  what 
gives  it  validity  is  the  way  in  which  it  infinites  the  commonest, 
which  seized  on  the  sensual  side,  immediately  loses  that  element 
by  which  it  is  human,  generic,  and  universal f    Literature  is  thus 
moral  perforce;  simply  because  in  its  final  form  it  strives  to  en- 
lighten the  line  where  body  and  soul,  the  specific  and  generic, 
the  individual  and  the  universal  intermarry  to  beget  the  highest 
forms  of  joyous  community.    Mr,  Robert  Buchanan  is  thus  so  far 
right  in  his  conclusion  that  the  question  of  morality  in  literature 
is  conclusively  settled  on  its  being  determined  what  is  literature, 

•  The  Positirist  art-critics,  of  whom  M.  Taiue  is  the  Coryphrcus,  persistently  sei»o 
this  law  on  its  wrong  aide,  and  deny  to  it  a  spiritual  face.  They  acknowledge  special 
spirits  as  characterizing  special  epochs,  and,  in  effect,  deny  a  necessary  element 
common  to  them  all. 

t  The  practical  form  in  which  this  law  expresses  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind 
is  very  uniquely  unfolded  in  these  words  of  Goethe :  "  There  are  some  things  which 
although  known  to  all  should  yet  be  treated  as  secrets,  but  this  works  on  modesty 
and  good  conduct." — Withctm  Meiitter'*  Wandtrjakrt* 
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and  what  is  not  so  being  rigorously  rejected.  But  he  seems  to 
us  to  approach  his  result  from  a  wholly  fatal  point  of  view,  in 
virtually  de-spiritualizing  that  which  it  is  the  very  business  of 
literature  to  clearly  reinvolve  in  the  spiritual,  and  so  vivify,  beautify, 
and  universalize*  The  sexual  bond,  or  the  passion  of  man  for 
woman,  is  just  as  much  fitted  to  bo  freely  made  subject  of  art  as 
any  other  fact  of  existence,  and  practically,  indeed,  that  is  just 
what  is  done,  so  that  much  of  what  he  says  seems  gratuitous  and 
impertinent*  But  there  is  one  condition — that  the  spiritual  affinity 
on  which  the  sexual  tie  rests,  and  which  distinctly  humanizes 
it,  or  makes  it  specific  in  objective  relation,  be  not  coerced  or  put 
under  the  mere  passion  or  appetite  which  animalizes  it  or  makes 
it  generic,  so  as  to  destroy  the  play  of  the  individual  conscience  in 
relation  to  the  social  conscience.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  this 
is  precisely  what  all  Eastern  forms  of  religion  and  life,  and  all 
Western  my stico- material  forms  of  thought  which  ally  themselves 
to  the  Eastern,  directly  tend  to  do  in  effacing  individuality  and 
vacating  the  struggle  by  which  individual  freedom  is  made  one 
with  generic  consciousness.  In  one  word,  the  moral  sense  of  society 
is  but  another  form  of  the  spiritual  element  which  emerges,  and 
practically  emerges  only,  in  the  equal  union  of  counterpart  or  sexual 
elements ;  so  that  in  literature,  though  the  outward  conventional  forms 
may  slightly  vary,  we  find  exhibited  the  very  same  process  as  in 
society.  Literature,  in  the  true  sense  of  it,  only  becomes  possible  by 
an  approximation  to  that  harmony  of  parts  which  is  only  of  morality. 

Here,  then,  we  have  found  the  centre  towards  which  all  the 
common  links  of  sympathy  converge,  and  working  from  which  again 
art  retranslates  generic  elements  into  individualized  forms.  For 
our  view  of  the  subject  will  fail  in  all  its  appreciations  unless  it  is 
clearly  perceived  that  the  artist  can  of  himself  bring  nothing  as 
respects  the  essential  matter  or  the  soul  of  his  work.  That  belongs 
to  all  alike.  Here  he  is  under  proscription,  and  invention  is  a 
crime,  punishable  with  death  (or  obliviun)  in  the  high-court  of 
humanity.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  poems  and  pictures  founded 
on  subjects  linked  to  the  common  heart  by  thousandfold  associations 
are  the  most  enduring.  In  its  expression  of  broad  and  common 
beliefs,  lies  the  real  and  commanding  power  of  a  work  of  art.  The 
Greek  dramatists  simply  elaborated  and  framed  anew  the  common 
fictions  of  their  time,  not  yet  seen  as  fictions,  or  rather  truly  seen 

*  Were  it  for  nothing  else  but  tho  clear  way  in  which  JIr;  Ruskin  (though  perhaps  with 
a  little  too  lively  a  theological  vein)  has  shown  that  the  artist  must  not  seek  his  own  in 
nature  and  in  history,  but  what  is  God's,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  all  men's  through 
the  common  moral  and  religious  nature  they  have  of  God,  he  would  deserve  our  deepest 
gratitude.    See  "Modern  Pointers,"  paisim. 
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as  the  realities  of  which  all  fiction§  are  the  dim,  visualized  shapes. 
Shakespere's  dramas  are,  at  bottom,  either  common  stories  or  bits 
of  actual  history.  In  Dante's  "  Divina  (.oinmedia**  we  see,  musically 
emblazoned,  the  meeting-point  of  mediaeval  legend,  history,  and 
worship*  And  so  it  is  in  all.  That  can  only  be  brought  to  humanity 
which  humanity  already  holds  within  it ;  and  that  which  is  invented 
is  of  the  individual,  and  perishes  with  him.  So  that,  even  from  (he 
technical  point  of  view,  as  exhibiting  traces  of  imitation  and  inven- 
tion, it  might  be  shown,  had  we  time,  how  Art>  Morality,  and 
Religion  are  in  essence  one ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  individual tyr 
as  expressing  itaelf  through  outward  detail  and  mode  of  treatment, 
is  only  prevailing  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  and  embalms  the  spiritual 
and  common.  The  artist  is  for  ever  the  servant  of  all,  as  pre- 
eminently dealing  with  soul  and  emotion  of  which  all  are  heirs. 

But  we  must  not  pass  on  without  clearly  noting  one  other  thing 
here.  Those  wonderful  quickening  seeds  of  thought  and  opinion 
which  seem  sown  by  no  man's  hand,  but  spring  up  spontaneously  in 
the  furrows  cast  by  the  contact  of  men  with  men,  as  by  virtue  of  a 
special  power  above  them  but  ever  present  with  them,  pertain  essen- 
tially to  the  ideal.  Belonging  to  no  individual,  they  yet  rule  and 
determine  in  a  manner  and  degree  that  may  well  surprise  the  histo- 
rical student,  all  individual  development  and  growth.  "Each  man," 
says  Emerson,  glancing  at  this  truth,  "  is  a  quotation  from  all  his 
forefathers ; ,J  and  again,  "  That  which  is  true  for  all  belongs  to  all 
alike,  and  no  man  can  tell  who  first  uttered  it"  In  truth,  it  must 
have  come  as  in  the  fire  and  mist  of  another  Sinai ;  and  even  he  who 
first  said  it,  could  we  unearth  him,  would  not  claim  it  as  his  own. 
Ttt  too,  was  given  him  in  the  joyous  union  of  what  is  highest  within 
with  what  is  highest  without  him  ;  for  it  only  becomes  common  as 
utterance  in  the  measure  that  it  was  before  common  as  thought  or 
belief.  Hence  the  impressive  heirlooms  of  thought  and  tradition, 
with  their  long  array  of  myth,  proverb,  and  song,  to  which  each 
generation  succeeds.  But  this  is  the  source  at  once  of  that  common 
spirit  which  marks  a  people  and  a  period,  and  the  golden  chain 
linking  it  closely  but  kindlily  with  all  that  has  gone  before,  with  all 
that  will  follow  after.  Thus  there  is  a  spiritual  commonalty  to  which 
each  may  add  somewhat,  as  the  wayfarer  adds  his  stone  to  the  great 
Druidic  cairns,  but  in  which  he  can  claim  no  exclusive  proprietary, 
or  even  ask  back  what  he  has  given.  Nor  can  the  individual  refuse  what, 
by  the  very  presence  of  such  memorials  of  civilisation,  is  demanded  of 
him,  and  escape  without  some  injury  ;  and  this  simply  because  he  is 
a  social  and  spiritual  being.  And  hence  arises,  in  the  most  mysterious 
manner,  the  idea  of  sacrifice  to  typical  or  representative  forms  uf  this 
shadowy  but  still  sublimely  real  and  persecuting  consciousness  which 
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is  not  of  man  as  man,  bat  is  evermore  dimly  or  clearly  apprehended 
as  being  of  God  in  men.  All  heathen  religions,  in  the  worship  01 
their  heroes — Greek  Achilles,  Scandinavian  Odin,  Indian  Krishna — 
have  had  a  sense  of  this,  and  have  even  tried  to  figure  outwardly  the 
point  of  minglement  between  the  divine  and  human,  inventing 
genealogies  with  a  divine  line  on  one  side,  a  human  on  the  other,* 
Roman  Catholicism  itself  is  retrograde  and  Pagan  in  the  very 
measure  that  it  separates  individuals  from  the  mass,  and  makes  them 
heroes  or  saints  ;  and  precisely  as  it  multiplies  these  it  by  necessity 
humanizes  or  lowers  the  divine,  and  makes  it  inseparable  from  human 
agency.  All  mysticism,  as  we  shall  discover,  seeks  to  merge  the 
element  of  individuality  in  the  divine  ;  and  Comtism  is  the  most  com- 
manding form  in  which  eastern  autotheisrn  could  speak  through 
practical  and  exact  western  ideas. 

Paganism  is  properly  the  multiplication  of  gods  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  that  moral  sense,  which  lies  in  each  man  feeling  himself  in- 
volved in  the  divine  in  the  exact  measure  that  he  can  rise  up  to  the 
level  of  revelation — an  idea  which  is  utterly  alien  to  all  caste.  1  r  1 
the  very  measure  that  men  hare  multiplied  their  gods,  true  ifc&fi 
of  sacrifice,  and  along  with  them  all  adequate  conceptions  of  indi- 
vidual right, — in  other  words,  of  moral  sense, — have  died  out  among 
them.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  thus  perverted  or  dissociated  from  the 
unity  of  life  in  which  it  seals  itself,  is  made  to  give  sanction  to  the 
most  awful  forms  of  cruelty.  The  priests,  too,  have  usually  lent 
themselves  with  readiness  to  reading  into  sacred  books  meaning* 
which  would  justify  such  excesses ;  for  polytheism  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  local  religious  rites,  and  local  religion  implies  an  ever- 
widening  multiplicity  of  gods,t  which,  again,  is  found  to  be  in- 
separable from  priestly  rule  and  inevitably  involves  it,  caste  as 
surely  following  in  its  wake.  The  proof  of  the  first  assertion  might 
be  found  even  in  the  contrast  of  the  ideas  of  sacrifice  entertained  by 
the  rude  Khonds,  and  those  held  by  the  cultured  Hindoos ;  while, 
as  to  the  second,  the  corruptions  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Jewish  elders  are  sufficiently  patent  instances.^ 

The  Hebrews,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  wore,  in  the  old  world,  the 
great  race  whose  mission  was  expressly  to  oppose  this  form  of  thought 
and  belief ;  for  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  Jewish  prophet* 
is  their  absolute  and  authoritative  renouncement  of  the  idea  that 
they  brought  anything  of  their  own — a  fact  which  in  many  ways 
coloured  their  literature,  and  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  history.  And 

•  Gladstone's  "  Homer,"  ii.  42;  and  Mure's  "Greece,"  L  p.  105.  | 
t  See  Arnold's  note  on  Thucydidea,  vol.  i.,  book  ii,,  chap.  71. 

t  See  article,  "Kbond  Macpheraon  "  in  this  Review,  vol.  ii,  212  ;  and  Ludlow's 
"History  of  British  India  and  its  Races, M  vol  L  pp*  25  acq, 
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in  this  respect  especially,  Christianity  is  seen  to  bo  the  complete  and 
tinal  expression  of  the  deepest  idea  in  the  Jewish  mind,  For  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  Jesus  than  this,  that  He  repudiates  all 
individuality  in  those  elements  of  his  being  and  of  his  revelation 
which,  as  being  involved  in  Nature  as  necessary  manifestation,  were 
most  calculated  to  elicit  the  feeling  of  worship.  That  mystical 
identity  of  Father  and  Son  is  the  key-note  to  his  place  in  history.  In 
the  Father  only  did  He  exist,  from  the  Father  only  did  Ho  have  that 
which  He  revealed.  11  Not  I,  but  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me," 
the  ^rcrtt,  the  eentn*  formula  of  Chris's  teaching  And  lu  re  we 
have  laid  down  clearly  the  deepest,  most  permanent  lines  of  a  common 
morality,  which,  running  up  and  losing  itself  in  the  purified  form  of 
that  idea  which  has  ever  mystically,  in  some  form  or  other,  drawn 
humanity  into  union  with  the  divine,  destroys  individuality  only  to 
gain  a  higher  and  truer  form  of  it,  whose  finest  flower  is  self-assertion 
through  the  freedom  of  self-sacrifice.* 

•  This  idea  of  Christianity  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr,  F.  W.  Newman, 
though  iU  bearing  on  the  question  of  New  Testaim  nt  morality  is  most  deep  and  inti- 
mate. Morality,  in  our  idea  of  it,  is  n  certain  state  of  mind  viewed  in  relation  to 
certain  objectified  forms  of  a  wider  consciousness ;  and  preparatory  to  all  discussion  of 
minute  and  contradictory  details,  it  is  necessary  to  settle  how  Christianity  Affects  the 
subjective  condition  in  order  to  a  modification  through  individual  conviction  of  the 
objectified  forms  of  tho  ideal,  as  they  severally  present  themselves  in  art,  law,  and 
tradition.  Mr-  Newman  so  far  holds  with  us  as  to  the  essential  relations  of  morality 
md  ic-liijion,  aud  >  -1  h>  uio^l  i  r  insistently  seeks  a  logically  exhaustive  Christian 
morality,  which  of  course  immediately  refers  us  to  the  external  and  so  far  arbitrary 
deposit  of  morality  which  we  find  in  law.  Now  law  is  but  one  of  the  many  forma  of 
morality,  and  ought  not  to  be  placed  over  against  it,  or  spoken  of  as  though  it  were 
ttbaoiutely  identical  with  it.  And  here,  where  we  see  tho  [source  of  Mr*  Newman's 
grave  error,  we  find  he  is  rowing  in  the  same  boat  of  inconsistency  with  Mr.  John  8. 
Mill,  as  we  find  from  hie  "  Essay  on  Liberty"  (p.  28,  People's  Ed.),  and  with  Humboldt, 
as  we  discover  from  his  "  Science  of  Government "  (pp.  34,  35)*  The  question  of  how  far 
the  New  Testament  morality  is  superior  to  any  that  preceded  it  cannot  be  determined 
by  comparison  of  separate  individual  formulas  ;  but  by  comparing  with  the  old  impulses 
to  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration,  the  new  impuls  ■  s  it  ministered  to  the  educement  of  the 
individual  consciousness  to  show  clear  on  the  horizon  of  that  wider  divine  consciouanesa, 
and  so,  in  the  harmony,  to  render  possible  new  forms  of  art,  order,  and  political  economy, 
in  which  spirit  and  body,  which  had  heretofore  been  allied  very  much  as  slaves,  appear 
in  completer  and  fairer  harmony.  In  one  word,  the  question  is.  Has  Christianity  or 
has  it  not  introduced  a  new  factor  into  human  life,  through  which  all  that  it  has  in 
.  ommon  with  old  systems  takes  new  value  f  The  verdict  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
•  arth  is  clear  that  it  has  done  this, 
Christ's  command  to  the  young  man  who  asked  him  how  to  obtain  eternal  life,  "Sell 
that  thou  hast,"  &c,  seems  to  be  a  great  stumbling-block  to  Mr.  Newman.  He  finds 
much  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  with  the  idea  of  holding  any  property  whatsoever. 
It ut  in  opposition  to  his  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  this  command 
w.m  uiily  given  in  wrptionut  caaes,  and  that  Christ  found  it  necessary  to  lay  the  deepest 
ground  of  His  kingdom  in  inwmd  regeneration  and  renouncement.  The  rest,  he 
assumed,  would  freely  follow  of  itself;  and  the  principle,  once  well  understood,  he 
knew,  would  soon  fall  in  with,  and  modify,  though  it  could  not  render  indispensable, 
the  bonds  under  which  alone  men  can  be  formed  into  permanent  social  communiiiee. 
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History  itself  most  unmistakably  testifies  to  the  degradation  and 
filthy  immorality  which  have  always  followed  on  a  tendency  to  merge 
the  divine  in  the  human,  dimming  and  effacing  the  lines  of  belief, 
and  reducing  man  more  and  more  to  a  creature  of  sense.  Speaking 
strictly,  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  religion  is  moral  in  the  very 
degree  that  it  asserts  and  maintains  a  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  human  elements.  The  last  degradation  of  both  Greek  and  Roman 
life  was  when  the  lowest  of  their  kings  or  rulers  asserted  their  right 
to  be  themselves  worshipped  as  gods.  And  towards  this,  morr 
quickly  or  slowly,  all  heathen  religions  tend  as  to  an  inevitable  goal. 
It  ia  here  that  all  Pagan  systems  differ  from  Christianity.  Its  founder, 
though  divine,  claims  no  divinity  for  his  merely  human  individuality, 
and  constantly  refers  his  divinity  away  from  it  to  that  Fatherhood  in 
which  all  the  children  of  men  have  a  common  hope  in  the  measure  of 
their  spirituality.  And  all  the  other  religions  of  the  earth  are 
powerful  and  victorious  precisely  as  they  give  vantage  to  the  idea  of 
self-sacrifice  here  so  simply  yet  sublimely  revealed,  and  without 
which  idea,  and  the  possibility  of  men  being  awakened  to  it,  there 
can  be  no  morality,  and,  consequently,  no  true  religion  and  no  true 
art ;  for  it  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  ideal  of  which  those  arc  all 
but  the  varied  forms  and  ministers.  History,  read  on  the  ideal  side, 
is  but  the  record  of  men's  awakenings  to  this  fact ;  and,  therefore, 
wherever  the  historian  rises  to  true  insight  he  becomes  nothing  less 
than  an  un-rbythmic  dramatic  poet,  unconsciously,  by  faithfulness  to 
the  law  of  spirit  rather  than  of  fact,  recording  and  celebrating  the 
contact  of  the  divine  and  human  upon  earth,  and  so  necessarily,  by 
unveiling  the  law  of  sacrifice  in  its  outer  phases,  "justifying  the  ways 
of  God  to  man/' 

Through  the  very  presence,  however,  of  manifold  forms  or  faces 
of  this  ideal,  which  is  only  truly  quickening  as  it  is  gradually 
developed  and   tested   by  the  action  of  varied  individuals  and 

But  against  thia  exceptional  moral  requirement  wo  can  set  one  which  was  assuredly 
commoner  with  Christ,  viewed  as  positive  command.  The  duty  of  giving  alma  to  th^ 
poor  was  one  constantly  urged  by  Christ,  and  thia  of  itself,  in  our  view,  falls  into  th* 
mighty  gap  which  Mr.  Newman,  with  all  his  subtlety,  can  see  nothing  in  Christianity 
to  fill  up ;  for  certainly  the  giving  of  alms  implies  prudence  and  foiesight  in  accu- 
mulating. 

No  moral  system  can  be  exhaustive  in  its  mere  formula*  or  applications.  All  these 
become  fluid  before  the  spirit  of  morality  itself;  and  the  glory  of  Christianity  is 
simply  this,  that  it  does  not  in  this  direction  seek  to  undertake  the  impossible.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  legislate  for  every  variety  of  race,  circumstance,  and  condition. 
It  rests  secure  in  appealing  to  that  spiritual  perception,  of  which  all  detailed  forms  of 
right,  so  far  as  they  are  just^-so  fur  as  they  express  the  maxim,  "Do  to  others  as  ye 
would  that  others  do  to  you/'  are  but  reflections.  It  throws  the  understanding  of 
men  back  upon  a  deeper,  more  catholic  sense  of  right  and  fairness ;  and  thus  it  does 
effectively  what  Comtism,  for  instance,  struggles  to  achieve  moat  imperfectly,  because 
it  is  most  persistent  in  seeking  a  purely  abstract  and  philosophical  base  for  action. 
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circumstances,  periods  of  artificiality  and  imitation  supervene  on 
times  of  reaction  and  strong  originality.  Then  art  languishes,  the 
moral  light  burns  low,  for  it  is  unfed  from  the  censer  of  sacrifice. 
Ideals  stereotype  themselves  in  dead  lines,  and  a  return  to  life  is 
erver  heralded  by  excess  and  riot  of  passion,  which,  however,  is  itself 
at  last  translated  into  a  fiery  pathway  of  purification,  and  unveiling 
once  more  of  the  rude  strong  heart  of  the  race.  Thus  it  was,  for 
instance,  in  the  Renaissance,  in  the  work  of  the  Restoration  period ; 
thus  it  is  in  the  pseudo- classicism  and  sensationalism  with  which 
we  are  now  so  direfully  infected-  "  Men,"  says  George  IfacDbnald, 
"are  often  drawn  into  life  backwards  by  a  hand  stretched  out  from 
behind,"  Let  us  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  this  may 
l>e  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  be  drawn  backwards  to  simplicity, 
reality,  and  truth.  Art,  as  necessarily  returning  upon  the  catholic 
uid  common,  is  essentially  democratic,  and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's 
songs  of  trulls  and  costermongers  may  thus  have  more  significance 
in  what  they  promise  and  dimly  herald,  than  in  what  they  are  in 
themselves* 

Therefore  it  is  wc  are  justified  in  saying  that  there  has  never  been 
a  period  so  low,  or  so  sunk  in  moral  blindness  as  not  to  deserve  the 
historian's  recognition;  for  in  its  deepest  tendency  it  has  been 
involved  in  that  which  yields  the  highest.  It  has  ever  been  out  of 
dfaflfrm  gloom  that  the  vividest  lightning  gleams  of  man's  spiritual 
necessities  have  come.  As  an  unintelligent  sacrifice  of  will  and 
feeling — a  prostration,  in  short,  of  mind,  heart,  and  soul — before  the 
wild  forces  of  nature,  is  the  characteristic  of  primitive  man ;  so  when 
the  ideal,  especially  in  its  moral  aspect,  seems  to  have  died  out  of 
the  human  conscience  and  imagination,  and  lost  itself  in  the  sheer 
licence  and  artificiality  that  polytheism  in  its  last  stages  has  ever 
bred,  men  eagerly  return  upon  the  instinct  of  sacrifice,  which  seems 
strangely  to  underlie,  and  inform  and  colour  that  ideal.  What,  for 
instance,  does  one  of  our  most  popular  living  writers  say  of  the  state 
of  society  under  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Christ,  amid 
which  the  seeds  of  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration 
earth  has  ever  witnessed  were  nevertheless  sown,  and  took  root? 
This — "If  morality  depended  upon  law,  or  happiness  could  be  measured 
by  comfort,  this  would  have  been  the  most  glorious  era  in  the  past 
history  of  mankind.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  meanest  and  foulest, 
because  a  tone  or  spirit  is  necessary  to  morality,  and  self-respect  is 
needful  to  happiness."*  And  we  may  draw  most  fruitful  inferences 
from  a  later  fact*  Amid  the  contest  of  Roman  Paganism  with  early 
Christianity,  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  sacrifice  was  strangely  revived 
in  the  public  mind  by  the  Mithratic  worship,  with  its  cruel  baptisms, 
•  "Ecee  Homo,"  eighth  edition,  p.  125. 
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bloody  sacrifices,  and  most  painful  rites*  Soon  after  being  intro- 
duced into  Italy  in  the  fourth  century,  it  assumed  a  most  power- 
ful attitude,  Dr.  Dollinger*  and  M,  Beugnotf  have  both  much 
to  eay  of  thiB  matter,  and  both  seem  to  indirectly  draw  from  it 
such  a  conclusion  as  we  have  here  advanced.  It  brought  back  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  people,  amongst  whom  all  genuine  belief  in 
the  divine  seemed  to  have  died  out,  those  elements  which  had 
originally  given  their  belief  vitality  and  power.  It  did  this  in  a 
form  which  they  could  readily  read,  and  it  thus  became,  by  the  very 
hold  it  kept  of  a  great  fact,  a  precursor  for  tho  acceptance  of 
Christianity  itself. 

Sacrifice  we  find,  then,  to  lie  at  the  very  root  of  the  ideal,  of  which 
religion,  art,  and  morals  are  but  the  various  expressions.}:  And  the 
ideal  thus  associated  is  tho  more  clearly  seen  to  be  the  medium  of 
progress — the  flaming  crown  of  a  graduated  order  of  facts,  which, 
without  it,  were  chaotic.  In  this  way  it  becomes  itself  the  fact  of 
facts,  as  being  the  generic  revelation  of  God  in  men  to  man,  that  it 
may  ultimately  become  the  specific  revelation  of  God  in  man  to 
men.  Art,  as  the  brother  at  once  of  morality  and  religion,  is  there- 
fore not  so  much  a  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  fact,  as  the  clear  and 
final  expression  of  that  aspiration  which  hides  itself  in  the  ceaseless 
search  for  fact — which,  as  ever  confessing  itself  only  the  shadow  of 
a  reality  in  its  very  incapacity  to  bestow  repose  and  freedom  upon 
its  votary,  is  itself  the  last  witness  to  the  ideal.  And  most  of  all 
does  it  bear  conclusive  testimony  in  the  light  of  religious  zealotry 
and  puritanism,  which  proceeds  on  the  confessed  unreality  of  the 
very  facts  in  which  it  vainly  seeks  satisfaction,  and  to  which  it  would 
fain  confine  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  devotees. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  abstract  morality  and  deal  with  it  as  a  series 
of  barren  propositions.  It  is  intimately  bound  up  with  art  and  reli- 
gion ;  for  it  is  in  truth  only  the  point  in  which  they  meet.  It  fur- 
nishes the  first  and  foundation  symbols  from  which  these  others,  so  to 
say,  elaborate  special  forms,  shading  away  at  the  lines  of  divergence  from 
morality  into  mere  mystery  and  incomprehensibility.  Fatal  are  the 
errors  into  which  eminent  thinkers  have  fallen  simply  owing  to  their 
absolutely  separating  morality  from  religion  and  from  law,  and 

*  Dr.  Bollinger's  *  Heidenthum  und  J udenthnm,"  iv.  4,  195, 
t  M.  Beugnot,  "  Destruction  do  Paganism^'1  v.  150, 

I  "There  is  one  particular  with  respect  to  which  tho  admission  will  be  generally  made, 
that  tho  Greek  mythological  system  stood  indebted  at  least  to  a  primitive  tradition,  if 
not  to  a  direct  command :  I  mean  the  institution  of  sacrifice.  This  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  original  conception  in  every  country ;  and  it  distinctly  points  us 
to  one  common  source*  Sacrifice  was,  according  to  Dr*  Dollinger  ('  Heidenthum  und 
Judenthum,1  iv.  5,  p.  202),  an  inheriUmee  which  descended  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
primitive  time  before  the  division  of  the  nations/'-  Glutton*'*  Homtr,  L  p<  15. 
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opposing  them  more  or  loss  to  each  other.  Of  this  much  might  ho 
said  :  it  must  hero  suffice  to  say  generally  that  morality,  objectively 
regarded,  is  determined  by  those  symbols  in  which  the  moral  sense 
of  a  people  or  nation  deposits  itself,  and  which  can  never  be  dis- 
sociated from  those  common  and  universal  principles  on  the  ground 
of  which  we  speak  of  communities  of  nations,  aa  of  communities  of 
individuals,  because  of  an  immovable  belief  in  a  generic  sense  of 
justice  and  right  pre-eminently  human.  Laws,  so  fur  as  they  are  of 
the  people,  and  not  arbitrarily  forced  upon  them,  are  thus  the  external 
and  necessarily  imperfect,  because  temporary,  expressions  of  the 
moral  sense — the  moral  sense,  in  short,  seen  in  its  most  outward 
manifestation.  But  subjectively  it  reflects  itself  through  an  at- 
mosphere purely  spiritual,  issuing  at  length  from  a  loftier  point  and 
with  new  symbols,  on  which  rest  the  immediate  and  sacred  sanctions 
which  come  of  a  consciousness  of  contact,  through  subjective  com- 
munion, with  the  divine  itself.  On  the  implicit  belief  in  this  con- 
Bciousnesa  as  involved  in  the  subjective  or  spiritual  relations  of 
morality,  all  religious  teaching,  or  communication  of  truth  from 
without,  constantly  proceeds,  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  able  work  on  the 
doctrine  of  election,  has  pointed  this  out  with  peculiar  clearness, 
though  he  seems  to  us  to  fail  in  perceiving  the  vast  significance  of 
the  objective  relation  of  the  moral  sense.*    He  writes  : — 

4*  The  expansion  of  consciousness,  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  voice 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  speaker,  marks  the  relation  between  morality 
and  religion.  .  .  .  The  difference  between  morals  and  true  religion*  there- 
fore, is  rather  a  difference  in  degree  than  in  kind,  although  the  difference 
in  degree  may  he  so  great  as  to  make  them  appear  different  in  kind*  A 
man  is  living  simply  in  a  moral  state  when  he  recognises  the  fight  within 
him  as  a  righteous  direction  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  judgment  of  things  ; 
he  is  living  in  a  religious  state  when  he  recognises  it  in  ins  conscience  to 
be  the  presence  of  a  personal,  infinite  Being,  the  true,  living  personilication 
of  righteousness/* 

In  the  multitude  of  testimony  there  is  safety.  Mr.  Francis  VFy 
Newman,  in  one  of  those  strange  and  sceptical  tractsf  which  he  has 
recently  re-issucd,  and  which  move  one  to  look  to  him  with  a  kind  of 
pathetic  tenderness,  writes  thus  : — 

"  We  venerate  religion  only  when  built  upon  pure  morals.  Mural  rcJ'ujion 
is  notoriously  a  historic  tjrturth,  and  has  depended  on  traditional  culture  at 
least  as  much  as  what  is  specially  called  science,  and  its  progress  is  not 
more  wayward  and  arbitrary  than  that  of  science,  if  the  whole  of  human 
history  he  surveyed.    The  present  is  ever  growing  out  of  the  past,  with  a 


*  The  reader  will  got  cany  access  to  what  is,  undoubted ly,  the  most  valuable  chapter 
in  Mr.  ErakineTs  work,  in  a  tract  titled  "  The  Internal  Word ;  or,  Light  becoming 
Life,"  edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyll ,  and  published  by  Edmonston  and  Douglas,  Edin- 
burgh ♦   Pages  17  and  29  are  specially  worthy  of  notice, 
.    t  "  Against  Hero-making  in  Religion,"  p.  6, 
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vigour  and  a  certainty  which  never  allow  the  fortunes  of  the  race  to  be 
seriously  dependent  on  any  individual.  ...  No  wise  man  will  claim 
originality  for  his  moral  judgments  or  religious  sentiments*  A  foolish 
dogma,  a  fanciful  tenet,  may  easily  be  original ;  but  a  pure  sound  truth  is 
more  likely  to  be  old.** 

We  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  hereafter  of  Mr-  Newman's  opinion; 
it  suffices  here  that,  in  support  of  our  view,  we  have  summoned  two 
such  diverse-tboughted  witnesses  as  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr  Newman. 

Having  thus  made  clear  the  relation  in  which  the  social  conscious- 
ness and  the  individual  consciousness  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
generation  of  morals,  and,  consequently,  of  religion  so  far  as  it  is 
spiritual,  we  may  now  proceed  to  a  more  defined  historical  view,  in 
order  to  trace  out  the  two  great  waves  of  human  development,  which 
may  be  roughly  said  to  circle  round  either  pole,  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated from  the  other. 

Viewed  historically,  then,  we  may  say  broadly  that  morality  is  the 
middle-point  between  two  extremes — the  one  mystical,  tending  in 
abstraction  to  merge  all  individuality  in  the  element  of  identity ;  the 
other,  logical  or  self-assertive,  tending  to  divorce  the  spiritual  more 
and  more  from  the  inward  and  universal,  and  to  base  it  on  hard 
distinctions  and  dogmas  which  commend  themselves  only  to  the 
understanding.  The  one  stream  of  influence,  taking  rise  in  the  far 
East,  preserves  traces  of  the  primitive  or  race-revelation  through  the 
many-coloured  strata  over  which  it  flows  ;  while  the  other,  essentially 
Western,  implicitly  denies  the  validity  of  race-inspiration,  and  insists 
on  putting  nature,  so  far  as  she  is  involved  in  man,  like  a  solid  wall 
between  the  individual  and  God,  for  ever  separating  the  two  from 
contact  with  each  other,  beeruiso  of  Nature's  alleged  inherent  corrup- 
tion. Iu  the  ono  Nature  is  opposed  to  the  soul,  and  at  fiercest  war 
with  it ;  in  the  other,  she  is  but  a  lower  and  grosser  plane  of  the  life 
of  the  soul  itself,  and  the  only  medium  by  which  union  with  God  can 
be  attained.  Though  mere  muya^  or  illusion,  iu  relation  to  God  him- 
self, yet  towards  the  soul,  while  prisoned  in  time,  Nature  is  the  great 
reality,  as  being  the  medium  through  which  all  man's  varied  and 
spontaneous  energies,  which  are  inherently  spiritual,  find  manifesta- 
tion. 

The  mystical  idea,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  a  falling  back  from 
the  moral  face  of  things  to  find  God  fiuited  in  Nature ;  and  identity 
with  Him  is  held  to  be  attainable  by  thinking  away  those  very  ele- 
ments of  diversity  by  which  again  spirit  in  its  last  individual 
forms  ^Suites  and  unifies  the  manifold.  The  oriental  mind,  in  thus 
falling  back  from  the  moral  element  just  at  the  point  where  it  seeks 
to  embody  itself  in  those  symbols  that,  by  unity,  express  the  universal 
exteriorly,  subjectifies  the  individuality,  or,  to  frame  a  word  for  the 
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occasion,  inwards  it.  Hcnco  caste  and  patriarchal  forms  of  govern- 
ment, utterly  divorced  from  the  spiritual  roots  from  which  alone  they 
derive  substantial  sanction.  Eastern  thought  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
misses  the  medium  by  which  Nature  assumes  its  true  place  in  the 
economy  of  spirit,  and,  on  the  other,  annihilates  that  social  or  common 
-consciousness  by  which  art,  as  projected  in  accredited  symbols,  can  ex- 
press itself  in  faithful  and  enduring  forms.  The  individual  consciousness, 
unpurified  and  chastened,  through  reflection  in  the  common  conscious- 
ness, tends  ever  to  hieroglyphics.  Hence,  although  the  language  of 
mysticism  has  in  all  ages  been  the  same,  yet  the  sameness  only 
roveals  itself,  like  the  identity  of  the  symbol,  through  the  intellect. 
It  is  in  essence  secret,  and  rich  in  hidden  meanings,  which,  indeed, 
Hr.  VamWry  finds  to  be  the  characteristic  of  all  oriental  literature.* 

Now,  if  the  Eastern  exalts  the  individual  consciousness  over  the 
social  or  common  consciousness,  the  Western  mind  tends  in  the  very 
opposite  direction.  It  faithfully  follows  the  moral  element  till  it  closes 
in  dogma,  failing,  however,  to  fix  the  point  where  it  should  unite 
once  more  with  religion  through  the  up-pressing  of  the  individual 
conscience,  disturbed  in  face  of  the  awful  and  pathetic  mysteries  of 
existence.  Thus  the  common  and  accepted  religious  symbols  may  be 
continually  re-beautified  and  made  venerable  by  oil  poured  on  them 
from  the  lamp  of  sacrifice,  as  on  the  priest  of  old.  But  Western 
thought  is  jealous  of  what  is  individual  and  exceptional.  Hence 
deference  for  mere  authority,  and  a  bowing  down  before  those  dead 
forms  in  which  a  living  common  consciousness  had  once  breathed  and 
moved.  Morals  tend  to  become  dead  statute-law,  and  religion  mere 
ritual  and  rubric,  to  be  settled  or  interpreted  by  the  understanding* 
The  imperial  needs,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  soul  are  piti- 
lessly subordinate  to  the  hoary  authority  of  the  voice  that  speaks  too 
often  sepulchrally  from  the  tomb  of  dead  ages. 

Eastern  thought  is  thus  essentially  inward  and  mystical.  It  seeks 
what  it  needs  in  turning  from  the  outward  world  to  the  soul — -only,  how- 
ever, to  use  the  external  world  as  a  plastic  medium  of  the  soul's  indul- 
gence. It  i«  isolated,  scorning  the  restrictions  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
these  tend  to  embody  themselves  in  human  authority.  It  finds  relief 
from  the  solitude  it  seeks  in  mystic  revel  and  sensual  excess,  which 
breed  the  exhaustion  that  makes  palatable  and  enjoyable  the  solitude 
which  is  its  normal  desire.  The  Western,  again,  seeks  shelter  in  the 
moral  or,  more  properly,  legal  sense,  against  its  own  tendency 
to  any  excess  even  of  spiritual  appetite ;  it  is  decorous  even,  and  is 
dubious  of  its  own  inspirations,  being  careful  to  anchor  itself  firmly 
to  approved  and  recognised  dogma.  The  one  religion  has  no  centre 
save  in  the  aggregate  of  numberless  separate  individualities;  the 
&  0  "  Further  Chapters  of  My  Tnmht"  p.  357, 
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other  finds  centre  in  objective  forms,  viewed,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, as  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  attainment  of  whole  commu- 
nities through  long  generations,  which  is  neither  to  be  taken  from 
nor  added  to,  save  under  sublime  and  generally  accredited  assurance 
of  equal  inspiration  with  that  which  it  supplements.  The  one  thus 
stereotypes  itself  in  those  outer  forms  of  progress  through  which  the 
other  only  looks  more  or  less  dimly  on  eternal  realities,  and  which, 
though  valued  highly,  are  valued  more  for  what  they  convey 
than  for  what  they  are  in  themselves.  Under  the  one  each  indi- 
viduality is  valuable  according  to  capabilities  it  has  in  common  with 
all ;  under  the  other  each  individuality  is  valued  for  what  is  special 
and  exceptional  in  it ;  by  which,  however,  the  sum  total  of  civilized 
result  is  increased  in  the  very  measure  of  its  difference.  The  one 
aims  at  effacing  individuality,  even  by  indulging  it ;  the  other  at 
asserting  and  maintaining  individuality  by  very  stringency  of  moral 
requirement.  Thus  the  one,  as  it  affects  the  outer  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  stationary,  stereotyped,  while  the  other  is  progressive,  active, 
and  assimilative,  even  by  virtue  of  its  very  conservatism  of  recognised 
forms,  which  it  never  ceases  vaguely  to  regard  as  the  bond  of  the 
whole.  And  all  this,  of  course,  expresses  itself  most  distinctly  in  art 
and  in  literature. 

In  "Western  culture,  again,  both  forms  of  the  divine  consciousness 
have  been  so  far  preserved,  chiefly  through  the  unbounded  influence 
the  Hebrew  books  have  exercised ;  and  the  result  is  profound 
reverence  for  those  external  symbols  through  which  society  struggles 
to  express  itself.  Eastern  conservatism  springs  from  faith  in  self- 
God-hood ;  Western  from  doubtfulness  of  self-hood,  which  it  would 
seem  a  heresy  to  identify  with  the  divine,  this  being  ever  regarded  as 
completely  objective  to  it. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  two  great  forms  of  civilization  err*  The  one 
withdraws  the  individual  from  contact  with  those  elements  by  whose 
conflict  and  repercussion  alone  the  sense  of  universality  and  com- 
monness is  kept  living  and  active.  The  other  would  impose  a  rule 
of  free  action  from  without,  and  it  thus  sacrifices  the  aid  afforded  by 
that  bond  which  unites  the  outward  and  inward  consciousness  as 
embodied  in  those  symbols  which  are  the  foundation-ground  of  art. 
The  one  annihilates  the  race  in  the  individual ;  the  other  tends  to 
merge  the  individual  in  the  race.  Now  art,  as  we  apprehend  it,  is 
the  voice  of  the  race  of  which  the  individual  is  the  willing  instru- 
ment, touched  to  fine  issues,  in  the  very  measure  that  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  speaks  out  of  what  we  have  called  the  common 
or  divine  consciousness  in  the  community. 

We  have  just  noticed  in  passing  how  pre-eminently  true  it  is  of 
the  Jews  that  their  poets  and  prophets  specially  renounced  and 
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proclaimed  against  the  idea  that  individually  they  brought  anything 
gf  their  own.  All  was  traced  to  a  higher  source.  The  individual 
accompaniment,  as  far  as  it  was  effectual,  became  so  by  being  brought 
into  harmony  with  that  deeper  consciousness  which  permeated  the 
nation  like  a  fibre,  always  stirring  to  the  words,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord/'  In  the  Hebrew  literature,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  two 
elements  of  consciousness  are  balanced,  whereas  all  other  Eastern 
poetry  is  essentially  individual,  as  having  no  contact  whatever  with 
a  common  element,  which,  like  a  filter  bed,  purifies  and  condenses 
the  current  as  it  passes  through  it. 

The  Hebrew  idea  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  truly  moral  or  mediating, 
even  in  this,  that  while  it  gives  marked  prominence  to  the  indivi- 
duality, which  U  the  great  factor  in  Western  thought,  it  as  distinctly 
deprecates  and  puts  under  foot  that  perversion  of  it  which,  especially 
among  the  Italians  and  those  who  were  brought  into  close  association 
with  the  orientals  in  the  middle  ages,  has  issued  in  what  is  well 
called  the  artistic  view  of  things.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has 
so  well  said,*  no  point  on  which  Hebrew  literature,  and  more 
especially  its  poetry,  is  more  conclusive  than  on  this  one,  and  it  is 
simply  because  we  find  these  two  elements  or  sides  of  the  divine 
consciousness  more  completely  balanced,  and  tending  to  clearer  and 
more  definite  presentation  among  the  Hebrews  than  any  other 
nation,  and  because  this  great  fact  specially  signalises  itself  in  the 
grand  impartiality  and  severe  truthfulness  of  their  literature,  that 
we  accept  them  as  the  specially  God-inspired  race,  carrying  down 
the  centuries  a  deposit  of  morals,  consistent  and  complete,  of  which, 
other  nations  seemed  to  have  possessed  but  the  dim  and  distorted 
fragments. 

HL  A.  Page. 

•  M  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry,"  pp.  24,  54,  itnd  59,  Sw  also  EwaM'a  Allen 
Propheten. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOK£. 


1. — THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  New :  a  Contribution  to  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpreta- 
tion. The  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  classified  according 
to  their  Agreement  witht  or  Variation  from ,  the  Original;  the  various  Headings 
and  Versions  of  the  Passages  added;  and  Critical  Notts  subjoined.  By  DAVID 
WCaimax  Tubpie,  M.A.  London  and  Edinburgh:  Williams  and 
Norgate, 

A SHORT  notice  of  a  work  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  written  with  some 
diffidence,  seeing  that  nothing  less  than  an  elaborate  study  of  the  whole 
volume,  and  a  resumi  of  that  study  presented  in  a  review,  would  be  a  really 
adequate  notice. 

With  this  caution  against  our  verdict  being  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth, 
wo  will  eay  that,  as  far  as  we  have  examined,  the  important  task  which  Mr. 
Tuxpio  has  set  himself  is  ably  and  wisely  performed.  His  classification  of  New 
Testament  quotations  is  thus  stated  in  the  preface  : — 

"  Class  A  contains  those  which  agree  with  the  Original  Hebrew  Text,  when  the  latter 
has  been  correctly  rendered  in  the  Septuagint, 

"  Class  B,  thoBo  which  agree  with  the  Original  Hebrew  Text,  when  the  latter  has  not 
been  correctly  rendered  in  the  Septuagint. 

14  Class  C,  those  which  differ  from  the  Original  Hebrew  Text,  when  the  latter  has  been 
correctly  rendered  in  the  Scptuagint. 

"  Class  D,  those  which  differ  trora  the  Original  Hebrew  Text,  but  agree  with  the_Sep- 
tuagint  version,  which  of  course  would  vary  from  its  original, 

"  CIass  E,  those  which  differ  from  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septimgint,  which  also 
would  be  themselves  at  variance,  the  latter  not  correctly  rendering  the  former/1 

This  classification  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  arrangement  of  the  wholo 
work,  which  may  appear  complicated  at  first,  but  will,  we  are  persuaded,  provo 
perfectly  easy  to  those  who  really  want  to  work  through  the  book.  Two  very 
capital  indices  are  added,  the  one  in  order  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  of 
the  New,  each  with  the  places  quoted „  or  quoted  from,  in  a  second  column. 

We  regard  the  work  as  a  very  valuable  accession  to  the  library  of  a  Bible 
student.  It  is  one  of  those  books  which,  as  a  New  Testament  editor,  I  look 
upon  with  some  personal  dismay,  as  entailing  on  me  the  labour  of  thoroughly 
digesting  it  in  the  preparation  of  my  future  editions*  H,  A. 
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Thirteen  Sermota  from  the  Quarttimak  of  Qttirico  Rossi.    Translated  from  the 
Italian.    Edited  by  Joinr  M.  Ashley,  B.CL,    London:  Masters.  1868, 

The  Christian  public  in  England  is  indebted  to  Mr,  Ashley  for  putting  into 
its  possession  these  eloquent  and  powerful  sermons.  Their  author,  Quirioo  Keen, 
was  bora  near  Vicenza  in  1696.  He  became  a  Jesuit  in  1731,  and  ultimately 
gave  himself  entirely  to  preaching,  in  which  high  occupation  he  gained  such 
celebrity  that  he  was  invited  to  preach  the  Careme  at  Parma  before  the  Infanta 
Donna  Fhilippa  and  Madame  de  France.    He  died  in  1766. 

The  sermons  must  of  course  be  taken  for  what  they  are,  and  Anglican  readers 
must  not  be  offended  at  finding  that  Rossi  preaches  as  he  naturally  must 
have  preached.  When  this  is  remembered  and  allowed  for,  groat  store  of 
Christian  truth  and  fruit  of  hallowed  genius  will  be  found  in  his  discourses. 
The  power  of  imagination  is  very  remarkable;  and  as  the  editor  observes, 
"in  the  days  of  pagan  revival  in  which  Rossi  lived,  it  must  have  cost  him 
somewhat  of  a  struggle  to  have  freed  himself  so  entirely  from  the  trammels 
of  the  popular  taste,  well  read  as  he  was  in  the  heathen  authors." 

The  spiritual  applications  of  Old  Testament  events,  and  appropriation  of  its 
symbols  to  Christ,  run  through  all  the  sermons,  but  are  always  chastened  by 
t  thorough  sound  judgment  and  <Useriminating  taste. 

Our  readers  will  naturally  look  for  a  specimen ;  and  we  will  select  it  from 
the  Bermon  on  the  universal  judgment : — 

"  Upon  the  dawn  of  that  day,  the  last  day  of  all  days,  after  which,  the  spheres  ceasing 
from  their  most  rapid  motion,  and  the  moon  and  son  having  stopped  from  their  course* 
the  immovable  eternity  will  irrevocably  begin  ;  tho  angelsT  heralds  of  the  formidable 
divine  and  last  judgment,  will  sound  the  trumpets,  and  will  make  the  authoritative 
command  to  be  heard,  *  Arise,  ye  dead,  arise/  The  ShriU  sound  of  those  trumpets  will 
penetrate  into  the  tombs ;  will  descend  beneath  the  waters ;  will  spread  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  will  resound  in  the  deepest  caverns,  and  in  the  remotest  solitudes  • 
wherefore  the  bodies  being  awakened  from  their  long  sleep,  and  the  bonis  from  their 
different  resting  -places,  each  one  will  resume  its  rocom  posed  flesh.  The  elect  souls  will 
rejoice  on  beholding  their  bodies,  unue  companions  of  their  exile,  whose  members  fought 
for  righteousness  ;  once  oppressed  and  wearied,  but  now  adorned  again,  and,  according 
to  the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  clothed  with  immortal  glory ;  and  embracing  them  tenderly, 
they  will  be  bound  with  them  by  a  sweet  and  indissoluble  knot.  The  soul  of  the  repro- 
bate 'shall  see  it  and  be  grieved/  (Pa.  cxii.  10.)  This  soul  will  see  its  own  body,  a 
body  most  infamous  by  sin,  marked  with  all  the  characters  of  damnation,  cadaverously 
pale  in  countenance,  with  matted  hair,  horrible  in  countenance ;  and  terrified  and  angry, 
the  sool  will  refuse  to  enter  into  it.  Then  indeed  the  angels,  the  severe  executants, 
will  any,  *  Enter ;  these  are  the  members  which  you  loved  so  much  ;  this  is  the  body 
which  you  once  nourished  no  effeminately,  and  whoso  unbridled  wishes  were  the  rule 
and  the  end  of  your  works.  Behold,  0  unhappy  one,  the  beauty  which  you  adored, 
and  mark  if  it  ends  well,  by  the  offending  of  God,  by  the  fondling  of  that  corrupting 
and  abominable  carrion  ' — '  Turn  thee,  and  thou  ehalt  see  greater  abomination*/ 
(Ezek.  viii.  13.) 

"  Mankind  now  regenerated  to  a  new  life,  and  the  earth  being  obliged  by  God  to- 
ease  itself  of  the  great  weight  of  its  dead,  it  will  bring  forth  in  one  moment  all  nations 
— 1  Shall  the  earth  bo  made  to  bring  forth  in  one  day/  &c.  (laa.  lxvi  8.)  Then  will 
be  seen  for  the  first  time  mutually,  grandfathers,  grandchildren,  fathers  And  children, 
wives  and  husbands,  masters  and  servants,  subjects  and  rulers.  But  what  ?  No  salu- 
tations, no  questions,  no  courtesies,  no  sign  of  recognition  or  of  honour  t  wherefore  ? 
1  And  each  one.  will  wonder  ut  his  neighbour/  Each  one  will  remain  amazed  in  be- 
holding the  tfreat  desolation  of  the  earth,  the  iqualor,  the  mourning,  the  silence,  the 
stillness:  nobles  without  titles;  princes  without  insignia;  masters  without  badges; 
bishops  without  mitres  ;  monarchs  without  crowns.  Every  one  will  hear  the  horrible 
roaring  of  the  sea,  which  having  broken  the  ancient  laws,  will  rise  up  from  its  shores 
to  overthrow  the  cities.  Tho  ground  will  be  felt  to  bo  agitated  as  with  a  formidable 
earthquake,  and  the  mountains  to  burat  with  a  dreadful  crashing*  The  sun  wUl  bo 
seen  to  be  dressed  in  mourning,  and  the  moon  dropping  blood,  and  the  stars,  which 
were  called  by  Isaiah  the  '  host  of  heaven/  to  fell  from  on  high—*  And  all  the  host  of 
heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and  shall  full  down  as  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the  vine/ 
(Isa,  xxxiv.  4*)  Men  being  astonished,  and  dumb,  and  terrified,  through  fear,  and 
through  tho  expectation  of  that,  wherein  so  much  preparation  will  end  ;  will  again  be 
shaken  by  the  angelic  trumpets,  which  clanging  horribly  in  the  air,  will  say  to  the 
valley,  1  Let  the  heathen  be  awakened  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jeho&baphat/ 
(Joel  at*  12.)    When  God  in  the  first  days  made  to  resound  on  the  waters  that  admirable 


precept,  i  Let  the  waters  be  gathered  together  in  one  place/  (Gen.  i.  9 ;}  yon  would 
have  seen,  O  brethren,  the  immense  mass  of  the  billows,  which  according  to  the  saying 
of  the  Bishop  of  Seleucia,  wore  idly  stagnating  here  and  there,  at  the  unexpected  com- 
mand,  move  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  and  the  rivers  running  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  coming  carefully  to  discharge  the  great  flood  there,  where  God  wished  to 
form  of  them  the  sea.  So  at  tbe  voice  of  the  Divine  criers,  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  who* 
after  the  manner  of  stagnant  water,  for  so  long  have  been  rotting  in  the  tombs,  will  all 
be  at  once  moved,  and  will  advance  to  the  valley.  This  journey  of  all  men  at  the  same 
moment,  and  directed  to  the  same  end,  was  evidently  described  by  Joel.  Without  dis- 
tinction, without  tumult,  without  murmuring,  without  the  honour  of  any  precedence ; 
deprived  of  boldness  and  of  pomp,  with  bending  head ;  trembling,  pale,  and  thoughtful, 
each  one  will  go  in  his  own  track :  '  Neither  shall  one  thrust  another :  they  shall  walk 
every  one  in  his  path/  (Joel  ii.  8*)  Having  arrived  at  the  valley,  the  angels  will 
descend  to  separate— not  between  the  plebeians  and  the  patricians,  not  between  the 
masters  and  the  servants,  not  between  the  vassals  and  the  monarchs,  {these  trifles  cease 
at  the  end  of  life)— but  only  between  the  righteous  and  the  sinners — *  In  that  night  two- 
men  shall  be  in  tbe  field,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left/  (St.  Luke  xvii.  30.) 
You  were  two  knights  of  the  sumo  country  ;  you  were  alike  in  the  splendour  of  birth, 
but  in  the  tenor  of  life  very  different :  one  was  gentle  and  devout,  tbe  other  arrogant 
and  worldly ;  come  away,  be  separated,  one  to  live  with  the  saints,  the  other  with  the 
devils—1  One  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.'  You  wore  two  merchants  of  the  same 
piazza  ;  you  were  alike  in  the  profession  of  your  employment,  but  unlike  in  the  manner 
of  carrying  it  on ;  one  charitable  and  just,*  the  other  fraudulent  and  miserly ;  ■  come 
away,  be  separated/  one  to  'the  right  hand/  the  other  to  'the  left'— 'One  shall 
be  taken,  and  the  other  left'  You  were  two  servants  in  the  same  house ;  you  were 
two  joined  together  bv  the  same  marriage ;  you  were  two  monks  of  the  same  cloister  ; 
you  were  alike  in  rank  and  condition,  but  entirely  opposite  in  principles  and  in  habits ; 
"  come  away,  be  separated,'  these  to  eternal  rewards,  those  to  eternal  punishments — 
'  One  shall  do  taken,  and  the  other  left/  Fatal  separation,  and  inconsolable  division, 
cried  Hose* — *  Comfort  is  bidden  from  my  eyes,  because  lie  shall  make  a  separation 
between  brothers/  (Lloa.  xiii.  14,  15,  Vnlg.)  Let  ween  the  Abels  and  the  Cains, 
between  the  Ishmaels  and  tho  Isaacs,  between  the  Esaus  and  the  Jacobs  :  f  He  ahull 
make  a  separation  between  brethren/  "  (Pp.  80 — 84) . 

Wu  conclude  this  notice  with  the  editor's  last  sentence  in  his  preface : — 

Quirico  Rossi  stands  before  us  with  all  his  merits  and  defects,  and  his  English  readers 
can  use  these  sermons,  and  alter  them  as  they  list.  For  the  great  use  of  Rossi  will  be  as 
sermon  helps  to  many  who  have  well-nigh  used  up  their  accustomed  modes  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  who  need  some  fresh  thought,  and  another  style  somewhat  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  their  daily  life.  In  these  sermons  is  presented  some  new  and  fallow 
ground  to  be  broken  up,  and  scarcely  can  any  earnest-minded  priest  fail  to  gain  much 
material  for  a  parochial  instruction  from  our  author.  Would  that  the  loving,  reveren- 
tial spirit  of  Quirico  Rossi  might  fall  upon  many  of  us,  and  that  of  his  holy  seal,  and 
deep  knowledge,  and  child -like  love,  we  may,  in  part  at  least,  become  partakers/' 

BL  A. 

Aiils  to  Prayer:  a  Course  of  Lecture*  delivered  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Fad- 
dingttm,  on  the  Sunday  MorninyB  in  Lent,  1868.    By  Damel  Moore,  M.A~ 
London:  RivingtonB. 
This  little  book  is  really  that  which  it  professes  to  be — an  aid  to  prayer.  It 
contains  the  good  and  profitable  commonptaw*  on  this  important  subject,  well 
arranged,  and  ably  commented  on;  and  will  therefore  urove  a  useful  manual 
for  the  closet  where  prayer  is  wont  to  he  made.   This  is,  in  fact,  the  highest 
possible  praise  to  which  its  author  aspires,  for  it  is  to  say  that  his  end  has  been 
attained.    That  eud  was  the  edifying  of  his  own  parishioners  as  believing  and 
praying  members  of  Christ's  Church ;  and  he  now  puts  that  edification  in  a 
permanent  form  for  them,  and  extends  its  influence  to  those  who  did  not 
hear  him. 

That  he  does  not  grapple  with  the  deep  and  difficult  subject  itself  in  its  aspect 
ab  extra  is  no  fault  in  His  book,  for  this  ne  never  contemplated.  No  subject  is 
£o  easy  as  prayer  to  him  that  prays ;  he  knows  the  present  and  resulting 
benefit  of  communion  with  tho  Father  of  his  spirit  far  better  than  any  logical 
disquisition  can  put  it  before  him ;  and  he  enjoys  the  access  to  the  great  Throne 
which  has  been  purchased  for  him  by  tho  blood  of  his  Eedeemer  too  keenly  to 
bo  robbed  of  it  oy  any  insinuations  of  doubt  or  distrust*  It  is  for  such  as  this 
that  Mr.  Moore  has  written.   Hie  work  is  pastoral,  not  controversial. — H.  A* 
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It. — HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

History  of  the  Inquisition  ^  in  every  Country  where  its  Tribunal*  have  been  established  t 
from  the  Twelfth  (fmtury  to  the  Present  Time*  By  WILLIAM  HARRIS  EULE, 
D-D.    London :  Wealcy an  Conference  Office.  1868, 

The  Papal  Church,  however  humbled  before  Europe  at  this  moment,  has 
sufficient  vitality  still  in  various  quarters  to  secure  attention  to  any  scholar  like 
and  careful  pains  bestowed  in  illustrating  her  action  and  principles.  The  work 
before  us  is  one  indication  that  an  interest  in  thin  class  of  subjects  has  not  died 
out  of  England,  written  as  it  is  by  one  who  mixes  and  works  with  hie  genera- 
tion, an  associate  with  living  men,  not  a  mere  dissector  of  the  dead  or  an 
inquirer  in  the  museum  of  antiquities.  If  an  active  Wesleyan  minister,  having 
himself  laboured  in  the  chief  country  of  the  Inquisition,  could  feel  himself  im- 
pelled to  study  this  history,  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  impulse  arose 
trom  the  wide  diffusion  of  a  modern  and  contemporary  interest,  and  that  this 
will  secure  him  readers.  Dr.  Rule  shows  that  the  Inquisition  has  been  in  the 
active  exercise  of  its  ancient  functions  down  to  very  recent  years  in  the  lands 
of  the  Papal  supremacy,  and  that  it  is  not  formally  abolished  even  now  by  tout 
inflexible  See  which  never  retracts,  never  repents,  and  always  reiterates  the 
past.  The  Pope  at  this  day  ia  Prefect  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  and  many 
will  recollect  that  in  April  of  last  year  a  father  inquisitor  was  canonised  a  saint 
of  the  Papal  calendar  by  Pius  IX.  We  must  remember  that  the  persecutions 
of  the  Inquisition  have  the  special  character  of  being  against  religious  tenets 
strictly  so-called.  The  victims  were  not  armed  Protestants,  or  men  caught  in  those 
ambiguous  situations  where  plots  or  political  offences  might  be  alleged  and 
give  the  proceedings  the  colour  of  a  civil  punishment ;  but  it  hunted  out  the 
secrets  of  a  mail's  bosom  and  dragged  the  suspected  Lutheran  from  the  sanctuary 
of  his  home.  No  more  interesting  chapters  are  anywhere  to  be  read  than  those 
in  which  Ranko  introduces  us  to  the  little  societies  of  literary  men  in  Italy, 
quite  aloof  from  the  reform  and  loyal  to  the  ancient  Church,  but  led  by  their 
studies  to  a  more  religious  tone  and  verging  in  some  respects  towards  the  truth 
which  Luther  was  then  lifting  up  before  Christendom.  But  the  eyes  of  the  Inqui- 
sition reached  them  and  blighted  them  for  ever.  Dr.  Bale  has  accomplished  his 
task  with  ability  and  judgment,  and  with  as  much  calmness  as  was  possible  in 
so  sickening  a  tale.  He  evidently  desires  his  style  to  be  historic  and  scholarly, 
but  his  seli-control  plainly  costs  him  somo  effort  at  times*  Ho  has  preserved 
his  balance  in  the  chapters  detailing  the  Spanish  Autos-da-Fe,  which  bear 
every  mark  of  research  ami  historic  fidelity,  without  an  instance  of  declamatory 
impatience.  We  consider  ftis  to  be  the  severest  test  to  which  a  humane  historian 
could  be  exposed ;  yet  the  only  sign  that  we  notice  of  his  feeling  a  platform  under 
his  boot  is  (and  who  will  not  sympathize  with  him  M  If  hell  can  be  upon  earth, 
it  must  be  in  the  Inquisition."  Dr.  Eulc  will  permit  us  to  point  out  one  or 
two  minor  inaccuracies  not  affecting  his  main  narrative  in  any  way.  Charles  V. 
was  not  "  German  by  birth,  education,  aud  language  "  (p.  137),  but  Flemish. 
The  IVopaganda  was  not  founded  till  many  years  after  the  u  first  Indian  missions 
of  the  Jesuits  0  (p.  284).  The  term  M  Universitas 11  has  been  misunderstood  at 
I>.  335.  A  corporation  was  the  thing  meant  by  it.  fl  University T'  would  bo  a 
correct  translation,  but  a  misleading  one,  Bince  the  word  is  now  applied  only  to 
academic  corporations,  though  in  mediaeval  latinity  it  included  civic  as  well. 
We  rather  suspect  another  confusion  in  regard  to  this  word  at  p.  Ill, 

C.  H. 

Pompeii  :  Its  History,  Buildings,  and  Antiquities.    An  account  of  the  Destruction 
of  the  City,  with  a  full  description  of  the   Remains*  and  of  the  Recent 
Excavations,  and  also  an  Itinerary  for  Visitors.    Edited  by  TitOMab  IT. 
Dyeh,  LL.I).,  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.    Illustrated  with  nearly 
Three  Hundred  Wood  Engravings,  a  large  Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 
Second  Edition.    London ;  Bell  and  Daldy.  1868. 
The  resurrection  of  this  Eoman  town  after  an  entombment  of  eighteen 
centuries  has  o|>ened  to  us  a  large  and  superb  volume  of  old  classical  antiquities, 
a  thing  that  bv  no  other  means  could  have  been  done.    And  we  have  to  thunk 
the  Yesuvian  Cyclopes— little  as  the  poor  Pompeians  of  the  year  a.d,  79  had  to 
thank  them— for  having  secured  us  such  a  relic,  and  for  having  done  it  in  such 
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ft  way  a*  to  have  made  it  accessible  in  these  later  days.  The  specimens  might 
have  been  buried  so  deep  and  sealed  up  so  hard  as  to  require  subterraneous 
tunnels  and  lanterns,  and  as  to  make  any  extended  exhumation  impossible. 
Herculnneum,  in  fact,  which  stood  more  within  Vulcan's  range,  and  was  over- 
thrown at  the  same  time,  new  lies  like  this,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  And  yet  even 
this  is  not  without  its  compensating  advantages ;  for  Pomneii  having  been  at  first 
only  partly  overwhelmed  was  left  for  some  time  accessible  and  is  accordingly 
found  to  be  rifled  of  its  chief  portable  treasures.  While  therefore  we  get  We 
the  map  of  an  ancient  town,  the  plan  of  its  streets,  habitations,  tombs,  and 
public  edifice*,  we  have  obtained  from  Herculaneum  our  most  valuable  examples 
in  marble  and  bronze,  in  domestic  utensils,  and  in  the  smaller  works  of  art. 
Thus  each  of  the  buried  twins  is  a  complement  to  the  other.  The  disinterment 
of  Pompeii  began  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  two-thirds  of  the  town 
ntill  remain  under  ground  ;  but  that  which  is  brought  to  view  contains  probably 
by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  and  enough  to  gratify  abundantly  that 
strange  curiosity  with  which  the  imagination  ever  seeks  to  realise  the  earlier 
conditions  of  our  race.  This  will  bo  at  once  apparent  on  castine  our  eye  over 
the  first  engraving  of  the  volume.  There  lies  beneath  the  observer  a  view 
Restored  Pompeii,  and  perhaps  very  little  of  it  due  to  conjecture-  In  the  fore- 
ground  is  the  heart  and  focus  of  all  ancient  town  lifo :  it  is  the  Forum  or  Public 
Sfjuaro  pillared  all  around,  each  of  its  aides  oxteriorly  lined  with  public  edifices 
sacred  and  civil  ri$ing  in  stately  forms  of  varied  and  harmonious  blending. 
Instead  of  isolated  temples  scattered  along  winding  streets,  such  as  we  are 
familiar  with,  let  lis  imagine  all  the  architect's  creations  gathered  upon  one  site, 
conceived  in  unity  of  style,  column,  architrave,  i>ediment,  and  climbing  flights 
of  stairs,  set  off  at  every  available  comer  by  the  elegant  works  of  the  chisel 
standing  on  their  pedestals*  Wo  seem  to  bo  looking  down  upon  a  city  of  palaces 
and  divinities  thrusting  off  into  a  boxy  distance  the  mean-looking  habitations  of 
the  citizens  which  spread  around.  Those  houses  were  narrow  and  confined  for 
the  most  part,  and  not  one  of  them  interesting  to  the  eye  from  the  street,  and 
the  inmates  never  spent  more  t  ime  in  them  than  they  could  help,  but  flocked  to 
the  forum  and  to  business  and  lived  out  of  doors,  taking  all  their  pride,  there- 
fore, in  the  magnificence  of  tho  public  property.  Dr,  Dyer's  view  of  old 
Pompeii,  embracing  the  soa  which  washed  its  walls  and  the  sweeping  coast* line 
of  tho  bay  of  Naples— the  old  enemy  Vesuvius  too,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not 
clutch  its  prey  again  ore  it  is  quite  recovered— is  indeed  enough  to  awake  tho 
reader's  longing  to  pott?  over  the  descriptions  nf  the  surviving  masonry  and  of 
all  the  treasures  of  every  sort  that  have  rewarded  tho  excavator.  As  might  be 
expected,  Pompeii  though  a  second-rate  town  imxong  its  contemporaries  and 
hardly  honoured  with  notice  in  our  extant  classics,  is  now  with  a  resurrection 
fame  one  of  the  lions  of  Europe,  and  haa  created  a  voluminous  literature  of  its 
own,  in  all  languages,  from  superb  folios, 'the  glory  of  national  libraries,  down  to 
tho  popular  duodecimo  of  our  own  U.K. 8.  This  last  has  been  too  long  the 
Knglishman's  hnndyhook,  and  Dr.  Dyer  has  conferred  on  us  tho  boon  of  a  now 
■Mution  of  our  old  friend,  compiled  from  the  best  and  latest  materials,  assisted  by 
personal  visits  and  inspection  down  to  the  very  eve  of  publication.  He  ha* 
appended,  also,  a  map  on  a  large  scale,  by  which  wo  may  find  our  way  in  every 
direction,  to  the  Forum,  the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  the  baths,  the 
basilicas,  and  the  tombs,  and  the  temple  of  every  divinity  that  was  worshipped ; 
wo  may  easily  call,  too,  upon  the  snrgoon,  the  cook,  tho  barber;  paying  like- 
wise our  respects  to  four  or  five  of  the  town  grandtes,  perhaps  tho  very  older* 
men— we  beg  pardon,  the  d ecu r i oris— themselves,  whoso  curious  mansions  are 
kindly  restored  and  thrown  open  for  our  special  behoof.  Oi  EL 

Sketch'*  of  the  ImI  Year  of  the  Mrcicftn  Empire.  liy  IlEXHY  R.  MAGlitTDEI*, 
M.D.,  Chevalier  do  TOrdre  do  Gutdaloupe,  late  attached  to  the  French 
Expedition  in  Mexico,    London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Dr.  IfAORUDEit  arrived  in  Mexico  in  the  beginning  of  I860,  and  left  shortly 
before  the  departure  of  the  French  troops,  fits  sketches  bear  tho  stamp  of 
first  impressions.  Everything  was  interesting  to  him,  because  everything  was 
new.  Besides  descriptions  of  places,  scenery ,  costumes,  and  customs  of  different 
peoples,  he  gives  accounts  of  the  brigands,  the  diligences,  the  miserable  accom- 
modation at  the  inns,  and  his  sufferings  from  tho  inusquitoes  and  cockroaches. 

vol.  m  S  S 
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The  most  interesting  chapter  is  the  lost,  in  which  Dr.  llagruder  briefly  sketches 
the  political  history  of  Mexioo,  from  the  time  of  Oortez  till  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  of  Maximilian.  This  is  a  smull  book,  printed  in  English  at  Wiesbaden , 
and  dedicated  to  the  Pope.  J,  H. 

Felix  Mendelsohn  Bartiuddy*    Elise  Folko.    Leipzic,  1868, 

Eltse  Poleo  tells  us  little  that  we  did  not  already  know  about  Mendelssohn: 
but  that  little  is  interesting*  The  man  is  never  forgotten  in  the  musician.  His 
personality  is  seized  at  times  with  photographic  minuteness,  and  his  character- 
istics are  lovingly  dwelt  upon.  M  It  is  not  his  genius,11  said  Zelter,  his  old 
master,  "(that  comes  from  God,  and  many  others  have  it  also)  which  excite* 
my  wonder  and  admiration  :  it  is  his  unceasing  labour,  his  untiring  industry* 
hi*  inexorable  severity  in  judging  himself,  and  his  utter  devotion  to  the  art. 
Ho  will  mako  a  name  for  himself  in  everything  he  puts  his  hand  to,*1  Our 
authoress  first  met  Mendelsohn  on  the  promenade  at  Leipsic.  She  remembers 
her father  exclaiming,  as  she  walked  by  his  side — * 4  Look !  here  comes  Moudelssohn 
with  his  wife ! 11  She  tells  us  how  she  felt  inclined  to  stand  aside,  as  if  to  make 
room  for  a  king,  then  looked  at  his  wile  and  then  at  him,  then  as  they  came 
nearer  felt  her  eyes  drawn  to  and  fixed  upon  him  with  a  devout  girlish  adoration. 
No  portraits,  we  are  told,  ever  did  him  justice.  They  all  had  a  soft  and 
sentimental  look  about  them,  which  in  no  way  belonged  to  him. 

Then  we  have  Mendelssohn  at  the  Conservatory  with  his  pupils,  and  a  charm- 
ing glimpse  of  him  as  he  appeared  suddenly  at  her  own  home  in  Leipzic,  asking 
her  to  sing  to  him.  Her  master,  Bbhmo,  had  spoken  to  him  about  her,  and  he  had 
answered — A1 1  will  take  a  look  at  the  little  singing- bird  one  of  then  days;11  and 
when  he  came  in  upon  the  family  circle  he  was  so  kind  and  sweet  that  by  won  all 
their  hearts*  dispelled  little  Klise'n  fears,  so  that  she  sung  her  best  and  pleased 
him  well,  ami,  to  crown  all,  lu  r  mother's  objections  to  her  daughter's  becoming 
an  artiste,  seem  to  have  suddenly  vanished*  The  book  contains  among  some 
hitherto  unpublished  letters,  an  interesting  one  to  his  friend  Khngemann  in 
London,  recommending  to  his  notice  a  boy  of  thirteen  from  Pesth,  called  Joseph 
Joachim. 

"  In  the  nine  months  that  I  hare  known  liim,'f  he  writes,  14  T  have  grown  more  fond 
of  him,  and  **tt?ein  him  more  highly  than  I  can  express.  I  can't  tell  you  how  fine  his 
vi olfo -playing  is— you  must,  hear  him  your*.  If  ami  from  the  way  he  plays  eff  all 
imaginatil*.' aalos,  ran  rnad  anything  and  everything,  and  thoroughly  understands  music, 
you  will  understand  what  splendid  prospects  the  art  has  in  him,  iind  think  as  highly  of 
him  m  I  do.  Besides  this,  he  is  a  thoroughly  steady,  healthy,  well-educated,  g'od, 
clever  boy,  full  of  intelligence  and  true  honesty/' 

To  all  who  know  and  lovo  Mendelssohn  in  his  music,  we  recommend  this 
little  book.  They  will  hero  learn  to  appreciate  how  truly  he  deserved  the  love 
Rtid  admiration  which  all  felt  for  him,  and  how  his  great  jreniua  VII  balanced 
by  3i  noble  character.  II.  li.  H. 


in*— PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

Free.  Wilt  and  Law  in  Perfect  Hnrmony.    By  Henry  Travis,  H.R  London^: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Dr.  Travis  professes  to  have  solved  for  ever  the  #reat  question  of  Free  Will 
and  Necessity.  It  appears  Ihut  ho  published,  some  time  auo,  a  work  which  wo 
have  not  seen,  called  "  Moral  Freedom  Reconciled  with  Causation/'  IT  is  critics 
did  not  think  that,  ho  had  fully  solved  the  question,  but,  to  convince  them,  he 
publishes  this  shorter  and  more  simple  account  of  the  subject,  in  which  ho 
omits  much  of  the  physiological  part,  but  gives  a  more  complete  explanation  of 
the  harmony  of  free  will  and  causation.  Di\  Travis  sees  clearly,  what  we  have 
lonp  f?oen,  that  the  real  difficulty  connected  with  this  Biibjnct  is  the  want  of 
dftiuitoncss  in  the  use  of  the  terms.  Tie  therefore  proceeds  wiselv  by  carefully 
defining  what  ho  means  by  such  words  as  wiUt  motive,  cause.  His  chief  con- 
troversy it?  with  the  Necessitarians,  who  maintain  that,  our  wills  are  formed 
**  for  us,  and  not  by  us/*— in  the  words  of  John  Stuart  >Ii  11,  *'  given  us  not  by 
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any  effort  of  ours,  but  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot  help."  In  opposi- 
tion to  this.  Dr.  Travis  shows  that  though  we  arc  subject  to  causation,  wo  have 
yet  the  power  to  form  the  final  will.  We  help  the  immediate  causes  by  which 
our  will  to  act  is  produced,  and  so  form  a  will  of  self-control.  Having  esta- 
blished this  aeainst  the  Necessitarians,  Dr.  Travis  turns  to  the  advocates  of 
Liberty,  and  shows  thorn  that  frte  will  is  not  indepmdent ;  that  though  we  are 
not  tho  first  causes  or  origiuutors  of  our  wills  of  self-control,  we  are  yet  the 
"  efficient  causes"  of  them.  We  do  not  know  that  the  author  of  this  book  has 
said  anything  which  has  not  been  said  before.  The  view  he  takes  is  so  familiar 
to  us  that  if  the  problem  is  solved,  we  are  not  disposed  to  give  him  tho  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  solve  it.  We  did  not  know  that  the  advocates  of  free,  will  ever 
maintained  that  the  will  was  indejH-ndtnt  of  causes  or  motives.  We  did  not 
know  that  they  ever  contended  for  more  than  that  we  have  tho  powor  to  form  a 
final  will ;  that  is.  that  we  have  control  over  motives.  But  though  we  do  not 
give  Dr.  Travis  the  credit  of  having  been  tho  first  to  solve  the  great  question  of 
Necessity  and  Moral  Freedom,  we  do  give  him  credit  for  having  expressed 
himself  clearly  and  accurately.  He  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  his  arguments  are  not  to  be  overthrown.  J.  H. 

Six  Lectures  on  Harmony.    Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1807.   By  G.  A. 
Macfarren.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1867. 

These  very  able  lectures  are  not  addressed  to  the  general  reader.  They  deal 
with  the  theory  of  modern  music,  and  unless  tho  render  knows  what  is  meant, 
e-9-t  by  **  enharmonic  alterations  of  the  inversions  of  a  chord  of  the  minor  9th," 
he  may  as  well  clo*o  the  book.  Almost  every  page  is  copiously  illustrated  by 
musical  quotations,  and  without  this  it  is  impossible  to  understand  tho  drift  of 
the  various  analyses  of  harmony  presented. 

Throughout,  it  is  intended  to  show  how  modern  harmony  is  founded  on 
certain  natural  relations  of  sounds,  and  lias  been  slowly  developed  in  accordance 
with  necess  try  and  fundamental  principles. 

It  would  have  been  w»*ll  if.  in  a  subject  naturally  abstruse,  Mr.  Macfarren  had 
expressed  himself  simply  when  he  mi»ht  have  done  so,  instead  of  "arrogating 
that  the  origination  of  polyphony,"  and  t*o  forth;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  idioms  as  "  It  is  now  to  compare  the  beautiful  and  one  may  call  it  Protean 
chord  of  the  minor  9th,"  &e  ,  belong  to  the  English  language.  But  these  are 
slight  blots  on  a  work  that  will  he  read  with  interest,  by  ever)'  musician  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  correct  arrangement  of  chords,  and  tho  general 
principles  upon  which  all  modern  harmonies  have  been  constructed. 

II.  E.H. 


IV. — TRAVEL. 

The  Olive  Leaf:  a  Vilyrimayr  to  flume,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  in  18G7, 
for  the  lit  union  of  the  Faithful.  By  William  Wyndham  Malet,  Vicar  of 
Ardeley.    London  :  Bosworth. 

Mr.  Malet  puts  this  modest  designation  on  his  titlo-pago  as  addressod 
ad  ponulum  ;  because,  we  suppose,  if  he  had  ventured  on  tho  fuller  one  which 
is  emblazoned  in  the  hidden  recess  at  the  end  of  the  dedication,  his  book  might 
havo  found  fewer  purchasers.  For  thero  wo  read  his  titles  thus  recounted : 
"Pilgrim  for  Unit}';  Vicar  of  Ardeley,  Herts;  Hon.  5Sec.  to  thoTitho  Bedeinp- 
tion  Trust ;  Member  of  the  Order  of  8t.  Joseph,  and  Chaplain  of  tho  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem." 

If  this  were  a  bit  of  prudence,  the  credit  must,  wo  suppose,  belong  to  the 
publisher;  for,  we  assure  our  readers,  it  is  the  only  bit  m  tho  book.  Never 
was  a  more  painfully  childish  affair  from  beginning  to  end.  We  may  sum  it 
up  thus.  A  man  of  mature  years,  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  mokes  a 
pilgrimage  into  the  East,  with  the  object  of  tho  reunion  of  Christendom.  He 
dresses  himself  up  in  a  costume  ultoguthcr  foreign  to  the  Church  of  which  ho  is 
a  minister,  and  by  virtue  of  that  costume,  aud  of  putting  in  tho  forefront 
certain  audaeiousl}'  inis:uterpretcd  phrases  and  usages  of  that  Church,  ho  gets 
now  and  then  a  civil  word  and  an  apparently  sympathizing  reception,  which 
would  havo  been  uttorly  denied  h»m  I  »d  ho  shown  his  true  colours  as  an 
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Anglican  clergyman.  A  more  contemptible  proceeding*  it  were  not  likely  f a 
be  productive  of  mischief,  wo  cannot  imagine*  And,  looking  over  bis  ab^unl 
narrative  with  a  view  to  the  result,  what  has  he  gained  ?  In  substance,  mainly 
this.  All  Roman  Catholic  authorities  to  whom  no  applied,  of  course  told  him 
that  there  was  no  way  but  to  submit  to  Borne  :  all  Oriental  authorities  pro- 
tested against  the  usurpations  of  Rome,  but  were  equally  rigid  in  their  demands 
in  turn.  Poor  Father  Michael  (such  was  our  pilgrim's  alias,  when  M  Vicar  of 
Ardeley  "  would  have  been  fatal)  was  civil  to  0110  and  another  in  turn ;  assured 
the  Romanists  that  we  in  England  were  ready  to  go  nobody  knows  how  far 
in  reconciliation  to  them,  and  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  ;  and 
held  out  to  the  Easterns  most  comforting  views  of  the  non-binding  on  us  of 
any  heresy  in  our  creeds ;  but,  substantially,  he  could  get  no  further  than 
before.  lie  was  allowed  to  celebrate  the  M  fangliah  Holy  Communion1"  in  a 
chapel  on  Mount  Zion,  on  condition  of  using  Edward's  first  communion  office, 
to  use  which  in  a  parish  church  in  England  would  bo  an  otfenco  punishable 
by  law.    The  account  of  this  is  too  rich  to  be  condensed.    Here  it  is : — 

**  June  18fA,  Tttt-xttaif.— Up  at  4,  The  Turkish  rifrmiU  on  Mount  Si  on  had  roused 
rue  from  sleep.  At  6,J10  everything  was  ready  for  the  English  Holy  Communion  in  the 
little  chapel  of  '  U  Saint  ExpritJ  an  1  upper  chamber'  of  the  Armenian  Convent.  There 
were  three  of  ttl ;  an  English  traveller,  whoso  acquaintance  1  happily  made  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  my  guide  Jacob,  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  who 
had  served  me  before  as  'deacon'  in  the  Mount  of  Olives'  Chapel.  Some  may  think 
mo  irregular ;  in  them*  days  a  4  live  pilgrim "  is  irregular,  a  bishop  driving  a  gig,  or 
riding  a  pony  from  village  to  village,  and  visiting  the  clergy,  ana  the  poor,  and  the, 
churches  in  un  English  diocese,  would  he  irregular.  My  appointing  a  common  guide 
as  my  deacon  may  he  irregular,  but  I  Bay  *  neecssitas  non  habt  t  leges  ;  *  and  I  say,  that 
for  a  priest  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion  properly,  ho  must  have  a  1  server,*  and  the 
word  di-aeun  m-:ms  a  server  ur  nurusu-r  in  Gruek.  And  if  the  bishops  do  not  call  on 
the  congregations  of  disciples,  *to  look  out  men  of  honest  report  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost '  to  aet  as  deacons,  but  will  arbitrarily  decree,  that  before  being  chosen  they 
muftt  have  such  classical  learning  as  will  cost  about  £1,500  or  £2,000,  and  impose  other 
new-fsiigled  restrictions,  then  the  priests  or  elders  of  the  Church  themselves  must  look 
out  for  their  mini*trring  hr.  thn.11,  jind  appoint  their  deacons  or  sub-deacons.  Thia 
poor  Jacob,  though  he  could  not  read,  soon  learnt  the  needful  responses,  and  bow  to 
serve  at  the  altar,  and  had  the  deepest  reverence. 

"The  chapel  is  about  ten  feet  wide  and  thirteen  feet  long  ;  the  coved  cieling  is  coloured 
bine  with  stars,  thi  walls  are  blue  :  there  is  a  Turkish  carpet  on  the  floor.  The  Anne- 
man  librarian,  another  priest,  the  patriarch's  secretary  and  attendant  are  present, 
sitting  opposite  the  altar  at  the  end.  The  altar  3  feet  high,  and  about  4  J  feet  long,  is 
beautiful,  vrsted  in  red,  white,  and  gold  ;  under  a  canopy  over  it  is  a  silver  dove,  with 
outstretched  wings.  There  are  two  candlesticks  on  the  altar,  and  two  on  the  super 
altar,  with  wax  candles,  and  a  wrought  silver  cross  in  the  midst ;  line  white  linen 
covers  the  top  of  the  altar,  on  which  are  placed  a  gold  chalice  and  paten,  covered  with 
a  splendid  veil  of  cambric  of  gold,  having  a  lamb  and  a  cherubim  worked  at  each  corner, 
a  beautiful  band  cross,  jo  welled  with  tun  t  noises  and  emeralds,  lays  (tip)  on  the  altar. 
The  bread  and  wine,  and  tho  incense,  are  on  the  credence  ;  two  copies  of  the  Gospel p, 
beautifully  bound  in  green  velvet  and  silver,  are  on  the  altar.  My  vestments  of  the 
English  Church,  alb,  white  and  red  fitole,  white  silk  chasuble,  with  gold-coloured  y 
cross,  agreed  humbly  with  all  this.  Jacob  lighted  the  candies,  and  handed  the  censer ; 
tho  incense  was  of  the  sweetest  gum  of  Lebanon. 

**I  used  tho  First  Liturgy  of  King  Edward  VI.  of  England,  because  it  has  in  it  the 
'Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit1  to  operate,  and  make  the  bread  and  wine  tho  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Throughout  the  Eastern  Church  this  is  held  to  be  essential.  In  the 
examination  I  underwent,  before  his  holiness  the  patriarch  permitted  me  to  officiate 
here  on  Mount  Zion,  I  had  explained  the  existence  of  this  Eucharistic  Office,  and  1  had 
been  requested  to  uso  it  on  account  of  this  holy  agreement  with  theirs.  I  was  not  asked 
to  alter  the  Creed  as  to  the  Jttfoptf,  in  which  point  the  Armenians  are  not  so  strict 
as  the  other  Easterns, 

"They  see  that  the  T^atin  Church  has  omitted  the  Invocation,  and  think  it  strange 
that  having  once  corrected  thia  omission,  we  should  have  again  return**!  to  it  in  our 
present  Liturgy.  It  would  seem  that  m  the  ltomun  Mass  it  was  omitted  to  exalt  the 
priesthood,  as  though  the  priest  by  his  office  sanctities  the  elements.  Again  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  be  wrong  in  using  this  first  loved  and  ancient  use  of  our  Church,  since  by 
our  law  fixing  the  present  one  tho  original  is  declared  to  be  *  agreeable  to  Script  uro 
and  to  the  primitive  Church.*      (Pp.  191—194.) 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  making  copious  extracts  from  this  book ;  but  wo 
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cannot  forbear  treating  our  readers  to  one,  describing  the  41  pilgrim's  "  inter- 
view with  His  Holiness  in  the  Vatican  : — * 

*lThe  elder  pilgrim  asked  pei-mission  to  say  a  few  words  :  *  He  expressed  their  thank* 
for  thia  opportunity  of  an  audience  with  his  holiness.  They  were  pilgrims  for  the 
restoration  of  unity  ;  and  Rome  was  the  first  step  to  the  holiest  place,  for  here  was  the 
"  crib  of  the  child  Jesus;*'  here  the  earth  was  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  St.  Petert 
Si.  Paul,  St.  Jude,  and  thousands  of  other  martyrs.  They  had  not  set  out  on  a  voyage 
of  pleasure,  or  mere  curiosity,  but  as  real  pilgrims,  unworthy  of  themselves,  hut  moved 
by  ihe  Holy  Spirit  "With  this  object  in  View,  they  represented  thousands  in  England, 
Woo  continually  prayed  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  and  in  heart  would  be  with 
them  at  the  sacred  scenes  of  its  origin,  and  in  every  communication  with  fellow-Cbris- 
ttflns.  No  doubt  His  Holiness  was  aware  of  the  great  revival  which  was  jroing  on  in 
th<3  Church  of  England,  proving  that,  though  ia  time*  past  Satan  had  tried  to  lower 
her  to  a  more  sect,  "he  was  a  part  of  the  true  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  He  might 
instance,  as  H  signs  of  tho  times,"  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  fabrics ;  the  increased 
reverence  for  the  n  Matted  sacrament  H  as  the  Christian  sacrifice  f  tho  acknowledge- 
rnrnt  of  the  five  sacraments,  besides  the  two  "necessary  for  salvation"  (the  others 
never  having  been  denied  by  our  Church)  j  the  restored  reverence  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  as  the  mother  of  Cod  our  Saviour;  the  restoration  of  sisterhoods  and  brother- 
hoods, under  vows  and  r  iles,  for  works  of  faiih  and  love,  of  two  of  which,  St*  Joseph's 
iLuil  St  Augustine's,  they  were  the  representatives  (one  a  prii^t  having  come  forth, 
commended  both  by  the  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  England,  and  by  the  Roman  Arch- 
bishop there)  ;  the  restoration  of  prayers  f»-r  the  departed,  and  of  communion  with  the 
twinte  "  gone  before  /'  the  greater  confidence  and  rreedom  of  intercourse  between  tho 
Engliah  and  Kornnn  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  ccclesiastl^d  equality 
between  the  Roman  and  English  clergy,  &c.  All  these  were  signs,  they  humMy 
f.  h  posted,  that  the  time  w;h  come  to  abolish  the  sad  division  and  to  restore  inter- com - 
tn union.  Kngland  has  her  holy  orders  and  ordinances  of  worship  from  Home,  fciho 
i  eeognises  hi*  holiness  as  the  chief  bishop  of  all.  From  him  came  the  British  sovereign's 
title,  "  Defender  of  tho  Faith/'  and  the  Britiwh  Primate1*  M  Pallium/"  Everything  was 
ready  for  his  holiness  to  dissipate  the  division  by  •*  Recognition  \n1 

u  Ai though  these  might  not  have  been  the  very  words  of  the  pilgrim's  address,  they 
are  the  meaning  of  it,  and  most  kindly  was  it  received  by  the  Pope,  who  then  gave  his 
benediction.  Laying  bis  hands  on  our  beads,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  saying, 
1  You  are  blessed,  and  all  that  you  have  about,  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Hon,  and  tho  Holy  Spirit :  go  forth  in  peace  !  * 

4*  Now,  previously,  tho  pilgrim  priest,  as  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Ardeloy,  as  Michael 
(if  the  Holy  Order  of  St.  Joseph,  had  laid  before  the  Holy  Father's  chamberlain  and 
secretary,  his  letter  of  *  holy  orders/  jrijmed  rind  scaled  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  April,  a. n.  1*.%;  his  letter  commendatory  of  the  Primate  of 
England  ;  hia  introduction  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  C  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  ;  his  commission  for  reunion  of  Christendom  by  the  president  and  secretary 
at  the  society  for  promoting  that  union  ;  his  credentials  signed  and  sealed  by  the  rector 
at  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph  ;  and  his  passport  as  *  a  priest  of  the  Anglican  Church/  signed 
and  sealed  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  tho  Queen  of 
Greet  Britain  and  Inland,  Ac,  &c.  Anil  it  was  in  virtue  of  these  presents  (which  ho 
carried  at  the  time!  that  this  presentation  of  himself  and  his  fellow- pilgrim.  Brother 
Cyprian,  was  granted  ;  therefore  may  not  this  benediction  imply  an  earnest  of  recogni- 
tion of  tho  pilgrim's  communion,  'the  Church  of  England/  find  of  ultimate  reunion; 
surely  it  would  not  have  been  granted  to  'heretics'  or  1  schismatics  1 '  '* — (Pp.  37 — 40.) 

The  astonishing  ignorance  of  this  '*  address  "  only  parallels  that  shown  by  the 
party  represented  in  it,  whenever  they  take  on  themselves  to  assume  the 
re  J  i  31011  b  feeling  of  England. 

The  naftftjfl  ol  tho  following  is  remarkable  : — 

"  If  it  were  true  that  five  thousand  English  clergymen  signed  the  petition  against  the 
decision  in  the  Gorham  case*  why  did  they  not  go  on  in  their  Catholic  principles,  and 
inquire  the  recognition  of  a  patriarch  for  the  English  Church,  who  would  acknowledge 
the  presidency  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  reserving  independence  of  internal  government  f" 
If  there  he  such  a  Catholic  party  in  England,  why  do  they  not  confer  with  tho  liberal 
Uoman  Catholics,  and  send  a  memorial  to  Koine  in  testimony  of  their  orders,  ncknow- 
ledging  the  seven  sacraments,  and  prayers  for  the  departed,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom ;  and  erasing  the  offensive  articles  abusing  Roman  rites,  and  the  contra* 
dtctory  paragraph  added  to  the  office  of '  Holy  Communion/  generated  in  times  of 
bigotry,  bitterness,  and  contention,  and  un worth v  of  tho  present  days  of  freedom  and 
light?— (P.  43.) 

Tu  another  place  we  are  told  that  Mgr.  Talbot  "  seemed  pleased  at  the 
foundation  of  our  Society  of  St.  Joseph  :  there  was  now  no  danger  of  the  heresy 
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which  at  one  epoch  questioned  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  BleMd 

Virgin/' 

The  greater  blemishes  of  this  ridiculous  book  are  kept  in  countenance  by  on 
abundant  crop  of  lesser  ones.  On  paw  2H  we  road  of  a  charming  pneture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  by  "  Sasso  Verato.tF  (hi  page  33 :  "  The  Order  is  for  works 
of  charity,  and  to  fulfil  the  apostles'  rule—*  We  give  ourselves  to  prnyer  and  the 
Word/  Acts  vi  4,"  To  say  nothing  of  die  misquotation,  the  author  seems  to 
hare  no  suspicion  that  the  apostles  were  stating  their  own  resolutions  for  them- 
stives,  as  distinguished  from  other  orders  of  the  ministry.  On  page  45  we  are 
informed  that  '*  a  scudi  (sic)  is  a  dollar.  4«.  2*//*  On  pace  27  we  read,  *'9t.  Maria 
Maggiora "  (sic).  On  page  0  we  are  told  that  the  cathedral  at  Milan  is  rjvJlod 
the  "  *  Dom.1 11  On  page  17,  S.  Pietro  in  Montoriu  figures  as  "  SL  Pietro  Mon- 
tana*1 

The  gem  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  following". — *4  As  we  pass  the  street,  on  the 
offices  of  government  are  sail  seen  S.  P.  U.  it.  ^may  it  liave  been  turned  from 
Senatus  PapulttJitjtt?  Hutu  an  ha  into  Situ  it u.^  /Vfr»M-#/«<  lift  ma  /),**  After  this,  a 
question  may  well  occur  to  the  reader's  mind,  How  did  Father  Michael  come  to 
attain  to  the  office  of  priest  in  the  English  Church  ? 

M  We  had,  in  the  words  of  our  English  Prayer-book,  prayed  our  heavenly 
Father  1  to  accept  our  sacrifice.1  "  No  such  words  are  found,  in  any  such  sen>e 
of  words,  in  our  English  Prayer-book.  Its  words  are,  "Although  we  be 
unworthy,  through  our  manifold  sins,  to  offer  unto  Thee  any  sacrifice,  yet  we 
beseech  ^heo  to  accept  this  our  boundon  duty  and  service.  *  Another  such 
piece  of  disingenuousness  occurs  at  page  lti"  :  "The  word 'mass,'  the  title 
giveu  to  the  Sacrament  of  'the  Lord's  Supper1  in  our  reformed  Church  of 
England  (see  Edward  VI.,  Book  of  Common  Prayer)." 

Our  readers  have  probably  by  this  lime  bad  enough  of  this  nonsense.  That 
such  a  book  should  be  issued  and  should  nnd  purchasers  in  England,  is  sad 
enough  ;  but  it  is  only  a  symptom  of  a  wi'lo-spn  ml  and  pressing  mischief. 
These  men  who  arc  united  for  what  they  call  tne  Unity  of  Christendom,  are 
treating  their  fellow- Christians  at  home  with  infinitely  more  haughtiness  and 
exclusiveness  than  we  experience  at  the  hands  of  Home  and  the  East.  While 
they  compass  sea  and  land,  vniulv  seeking  lor  the  poor  semblance  of  outward 
recognition,  which  would  be  worthless  when  obtained,  they  refuse  the  right 
bum!  of  fellowship  to  the  English  Churches  of  Christ,  and  do  what  in  thorn  ilea 
to  hinder  substantial  and  effective  union  with  those  of  the  same  race  and  habits 
of  thought. 

The  g&Jutary  action  of  English  Christianity  in  the  world  does  not  depend 
upon  its  skulking  in  borrowed  garbs  into  the  favour  of  foreign  Churches,  but 
on  the  clearness  of  its  apprehension  of  its  mission  for  truth  at  this  crisis  of  its 
history  :  on  its  vigour  iu  asserting  the  rights  of  the  Christian  conscience  and 
its  charity  in  reverencing  their  exercise.  1L  A. 

Around  th?  Kremlin  ;  or,  Picture*  of  Life  in  Afotrow.    T*y  CK  T.  LoWTir,  Esq., 
Author  of  14  The  Wanderer  in  Arabia,'*  &c.    London  :  Hurst  and  LSlackett. 

Mr.  LowTir  has  written  about  Moscow  life  in  a  pleasant  and  genial  spirit,  and 
hits  book  may  do  good  service  in  correcting  some  of  the  absurdly  falao  opinions 
which  are  current  among  us  as  regards  Russian  men  and  manners.  He  does 
not  profess  to  have  any  very  profound  acquaintance  with  the  history  or  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  in  which  ho  seems  to  have  passed  a  short  time 
very  pleasantly;  but  he  appears  if*  be  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  observer, 
and  his  opinions  upon  what  he  saw  going  on  around  him  are.  therefore,  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  very  surprising  that  so  little  should  be  known  in  England  about 
Russia,  seeing  that  it  cannot  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  small  or  obscure  country, 
that  it  only  takes  three  or  four  days  to  go  to  its  capital  from  ours,  and  that  its 
commerce  is  linked  with  ours  by  strong  and  long-established  bonds*.  There  are 
about  five  hundred  English  residents  in  Moscow,  and  three  or  four  times  as 
many  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  yet  we  very  seldom  receive  any  informal  ion  from 
Russia  on  which  reliauee  can  bo  wifely  placed.  Of  all  the  wonderful  ehanges 
which  have  taken  place  in  that  country  during  the  Fast  ton  years  we  know  little 
or  nothing ;  of  the  activity  which  prevails  there  in  the  realms  of  science,  and 
literature,  anil  art,  wo  are  almost  absolutely  ignorant.  <  >n  this  ignorance  of 
ours  Mr.  Lowth  does  not  throw  any  very  startling  flood  of  light,  but  his  book 
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may  at  least  serve  to  clear  away  some  of  the  mist  of  error  which  has  bo  long 
hidden  Russian  truths  from  English  eyes.  Of  the  various  pictures  of  Moscow 
scenery  on  which  Mr.  Lowth  so  lovingly  dwells  there  is  no  occasion  to  saymoro 
here  than  that  tbey  are  very  pleasantly  painted,  and  that  they  convey  a  suffi- 
ciently correct  idea  of  the  city  ao  dear  to  all  true  Russian  hearts.  But  they 
represent  objects  which  have  changed  but  little  since  preceding  travellers  gazed 
upon  thorn,  so  we  pass  on  from  them  to  those  parts  of  Mr.  Lowth1  s  book  which 
deal  with  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  country  within  the  last 
few  years.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  isT  of  course,  the  change  which 
has  teen  brought  about  in  the  rotations  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  About  this  we  know  so  little  that  we  should 
have  been  grateful  to  Mr.  Lowth  if  he  had  given  a  little  more  time  and  space  to 
the  subject,  and  had  contrived  to  let  us  know  what  has  really  been  done*  and 
how  the  great  boon  of  liberty  has  been  received  by  the  people  upou  whom  it 
has  been  conferred.  Hut  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  traveller  in  Russia,  who  does 
not  speak  the  language  of  the  people,  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions  of  his 
own.  All  he  am  do}  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  compare  those  at  which  other 
people  have  arrived,  and  from  amidst  their  too  often  jarring  opinions  to  try  and 
deduce  some  approximately  true  result.  Mr.  Lowth  tells  us  what  some  of  his 
Russian  friends  Bald  in  the  course  of  a  few  conversations  on  the  subject,  and.  as 
he  sterns  to  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  acquaintance  with  several 
intelligent  and  impartial  persons  the  information  he  is  able  to  offer  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  At  all  events  it  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  former 
state  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  country,  when  the  nobles,  if  they  felt  so  inclined, 
were  able  to  treat  the  peasants  like  brute  beasts,  to  inflict  upon  the  in  cruel  and 
shameful  punishments,  and  to  outrode  their  tenderer t  feelings,  and  of  the  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  their  treatment  since  the  wretched  institu- 
tion of  serfdom  won  abolished.  Another  interesting  subject,  but  one  on  which 
Mr.  Lowth  touches  very  lightly,  is  the  changes  which  have  recently  been 
wrought  in  the  administration  of  justice,  new  tribunals  having  been  established, 
a  new  race  of  ma^i.Htratea  having  been  created,  and  trial  by  jury  in  open  court 
having  been  substituted  for  the  old  system  of  secret  and  irresponsible  jurisdic- 
tion. Mr.  Lowth  tells  us  some  of  the  usual  stories  about  briber)*  and  corrup- 
tion; a  little  modified  it  may  be,  but  still  nearly  the  same  as  those  we  have 
heard  so  often  before ;  but  he  says  but  little  about  the  wonderful  improvement 
which  has  been  silently  taking  place  in  the  behaviour  and  feelings  of  govern- 
ment officials  a.s  regards  such  matters.  With  1  >  sjm  et  to  the  altered  position  of  the 
nobles  since  tho  emuncipatiou  of  the  serfs  be  cites  some  very  sensible  remarks 
made  in  his  hearing  by  his  Kussian  friends,  and  he  appears  to  quote  them  cor- 
rectly. But  the  few  words  he  makes  them  say  about  tho  progress  of  Russian  art 
and  literature  will  create  some  amusement,  perhaps  even  amazement,  if  they 
ever  been  me  known  to  the  persons  in  whose  mouths  they  axe  put.  Mr.  Lowth 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  conversant  with  the  music,  tho  novels,  and  the  poetry 
of  so  little  known  a  land  ss  Eusaia,  but  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  he  had 
submitted  his  remarks  on  those  subjects  to  the  criticism  of  some  competent 
critic  before  committing  himself  to  print.  It  is  only,  however,  when  dealing 
with  matters  which  can  properly  be  treated  only  by  those  who  possess  special 
information  that  Mr.  Lowth  becomes  an  untrustworthy  conductor.  As  a  general 
rule  he  may  bo  accepted  as  an  intelligent  aud  well-informed  guide,  and  tue  pic- 
turesque style  iu  which  Ins  book  is  written  will  render  it  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  many  who  would  perhaps  derive  very  littlo  satisfaction  from  the  profoundest 
work  on  the  Russian  Empire  which  the  eonectest  of  statisticians  could  produce. 


Y. — POETRY  AND  FICTION. 

The  Enrthfy  Paradise:  a  Poem.    By  WtLLiAM  Morris.    London  :  F.  S.  Ellis. 

It  is  not  long  :-mry  we  wrote  in  thin  journal  the  praise  of  Mr,  Morris  a  **  Life 
and  Death  of  Jason.' '  The  poet  who  wrought  that  work  could  not  but  indite 
more.  There  was  a  power  of  sweet  story  which  must  be  to  him  who  wields  it 
a  charming  thing  to  use— an  exuberance  of  song  which  he  who  possesses  trills 
forth  as  a  bird  on  a  tree,  where  one  clear  strain  is  only  a  promise  of  more. 
And  here,  indeed,  wo  have  th  it  promise  very  amply  fulfilled. 
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The  "Earthly  Faradisc  "  consists  of  a  number  of  legendary  tales,  having  the 
following  origin : — 

m  Certain  gentlemen  and  mariners  of  Norway,  having  considered  oil  that  they  had 
heard  of  the  Earthly  1'aradiac,  net  sail  to  find  it*  and  afti-r  many  trouble*  and  the.  lapf* 
of  many  years  came  old  nun  to  >omo  western  land,  of  which  they  had  never  be  For* 
h<^ird:  there  they  died,  when  they  hud  dwelt  there  certain  year*,  much  honoured  of 
the  strange  people." 

Hence  the  machinery  of  the  poem  : — 

*'  Fur  nigh  the  time  when  first  thnt  land  they  won* 
Wh*'n  new  born  If  arch  made  fre*h  the  hopeful  air, 
The  wanderers  sat  within  a  chamber  fair* 
Guests  of  that  city's  rulers,  when  the  day 
Far  from  the  sunny  nuon  hud  fallen  away ; 
The  sky  grew  dark,  and  on  the  window-pane 
They  heard  the  beating  of  the  sudden  ratio. 
Then,  all  being  satis  lied  with  plenteous  feast, 
There  spoke  nn  ancient  man,  the  land**  chief  priest, 
Who  Raid,  'Dear  quests,  the  year  hey  ins  to-day, 
And  fain  are  we,  before  it  pass  away, 
To  hear  some  tale**  of  that  new  altered  world. 
Wherefrom  our  fathers  in  old  time  were  hurled 
Tty  the  hard  hands  of  fate  and  destiny. 
Nor  would  ye  hear  perchance  unwillingly 
'    How  we  have  dealt  with  stories  of  the  land 
Wherein  the  tombs  of  our  forefathers  stand  : 
Wherefore  henceforth  two  solemn  feasts  ahull  be 
Tn  every  month,  at  which  some  history 
Khali  crown  our  jovance  :  and  this  day,  indeed, 
I  have  A  story  ready  lor  our  need, 
If  ye  will  hear  it,  though  pcrrhnnre  it  is 
That  many  things  thntin  are  writ  amiss, 
This  part  forgotten,  that  part  prown  too  great. 
For  these  thing*,  t"o,  are  in  the  hands  of  fate.' 

"They  cried  aloud  for  joy  to  hear  him  speak, 
And  as  again  the  sinking  sun  did  break 
Through  the  dark  clouds  and  blazed  adown  the  h;dl, 
His  clear  thin  voice  upon  their  ears  did  fall, 
Telling  a  bile  of  times  long  passed  away, 
When  men  might  cross  a  kingdom  in  a  day. 
And  kings  remembered  they  should  MM  day  die, 
And  nil  talk  dwelt  in  gnat  simplicity.*1 

First  of  all  comes  the  old  tale  of  Atalnnta's  race,  and  lt  how  Milanion,  the 
son  of  Amphidamas,  outrunning  her  by  the  help  of  Venus,  gained  the  virgin 
and  wedded  her."  This  is  followed  by  eleven  other  talcs,  some  classical,  some 
fairy  and  mediaeval.  All  are  told  in  Mr.  Morris's  admirably  smooth  hut  never 
wearisome  verse.  There  has  hardljT  been  such  another  story-teller  since  old 
Jhin  Chaucer,  at  w  hose  well  our  poet  has,  of  course,  deeply  drunk. 

The  metre  of  these  tales  is  not  uniform.  Swtini' s  wo  have  the  heroic 
couplet,  of  the  same  broken  character  as  to  its  pauses  as  that  in  the  11  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason  sometimes  the  octo-syllabic  rhyme ;  sometimes  the  seven-line 
stanza,  one  of  the  best  vehicles  of  poetic  narrative. 

The  tales  are  divided  according  to  the  months,  two  to  each.  v.  ith  a  short 
description  preceding.  Some  of  these  descriptions  are  very  beautiful*  Witness 
that  of  August : — 

"  Now  came  fulfilment  of  the  year's  desire, 
The  tall  wheat,  coloured  by  the  August  fire, 
<irow  heavy-headed,  dreading  its  decay, 
And  blacker  grew  the  elm-trees  day  by  day. 
About  the  edges  of  the  yellow  corn, 
And  o'er  the  gardens  grown  somewhat  outworn, 
Thf  bees  went  hurrying  to  fill  up  their  store; 
The  apple -boughs  bent  over  more  and  more ; 
With  peach  and  apricot  the  garden  wall 
Was  odorous,  and  the  pears  began  to  full 
From  off  the  high  lice  with  e:u  h  freshening  breeze. 
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**  So  in  n  house  bordered  about  with  trees/ 
A  little  raised  above  the  waving  gold, 
The  Wanderer*  heard  this  mar  villous  story  told, 
While  'twixt  the  gleaming  Masks  of  nncieut  wine, 
They  watched  the  reaper*'  alow  advancing  line." 

When  we  say  that  the  present  volume,  of  nearly  700  pages,  contains  hut  half 
the  year— from  March  to  August— and  that  the  next  is  promised  shortly,  our 
readers  may  imagine  what  a  fount  of  song  has  sprung  up  on  lis  in  Mr.  Morris. 

We  can  only  wish  that  his  next  volume  may  ho  as  delightful  as  this  one. 
The  programme  is  very-  tempting 

*  The  Story  of  Theseus  :  the  Hill  of  Venus  :  tho  Story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice :  the 
Story  of  Dorothea:  the  Fortune*  of  Gyges  '  the  Palace  East  of  the  Sun:  the  Dolphins 
and  the  Lovers :  the  Man  who  never  'Laughed  A#iin :  th<<  Story  of  Rhodope !  Amya 
and  Annillion:  tho  Story  of  Bellcrophon  :  thy  Iting  given  to  Venus:  the  Epilogue  to 
tht*  Earthly  I'aradisc." 

We  ventured  to  note  in  onr  former  number  a  few  feeblenesses  and  marks  of 
negligence  in  Mr.  Morris's  wrsiticatiuii.  These,  have  now  mostly  disappeared, 
but  not  altogether.  Where  all  is  so  charming,  it  is  the  more  pity  that  flight 
blemishes  should  meet  the  eye.  Slight  thoy  an<  indeed;  such.  r.fj.t  us  the  use 
of  Hie  archaic  "anigh"  twice  in  three  lines  fp,  Uti'J) ;  but  all  tho  more  should 
the  poem  be  carefully  revised  and  cleared  of  them. 

It  is  no  .small  praise  to  Mr.  M>ms  that  in  a  day  when  two  or  three  names 
:<nd  manners  of  poetic  thought  rub-  for  the  most  part  our  lesser  vera i tiers,  he 
lias  been  so  completely  the  maker  of  his  own  verse  and  of  his  own  fame  in  verse* 
lint  if  we  may  venture  to  part  with  n  word  of  advice,  it  shall  be  this  ; — The  gift 
of  well-nigh  2*000  pages  of  romance  is  about  as  much  as  the  age  will  gratefully 
boar.  When  these  have  gone  forth,  let  Mr.  Morris  try  some  other  aim.  His 
u;i native  verso  runs  from  his  pen  almost  without  effort.  Could  he  not  give  us 
'■tut m <thiug  which  has  seen  more  elaborate  pains— a  work  of  art  more  redolent  of 
the  lamp  than  those  charming  stories  ?  His  command  of  legendary  lore,  classic 
and  incui;Dval,  must  bit  great :  can  he  not,  out  of  the  Christian  treasures  of  the 
middle  age.  select  some  theme  which  shall  go  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  enchant 
i  he  ear  r  Might  not  the  41  Earthly  Paradise  15  lead  on  to  a  greater  work  with  a 
more  glorious  epithet  still 1L  A. 

Light*  through  n  Latin*.    By  J.  E.  A.  BttowN,    London  :  Strahan  &  Co.  18G8. 

It  is  more  easy  to  do  justice  to  a  largo  work  of  history,  philosophy,  or  science, 
07  to  balf-a-dofcen  novels,  than  to  one  such  book  as  this  modest  collection  of 
delicately-conceived  and  delicately- written  melodies.  It  claims  nothing  from 
the  critic;  it  scarcely  seems  like  a  thing  prtxluectl  at  all.  as  producing  goes  in 
book- matters  :  il  is  something  like  a  blue-boll  over-shaded  beyond  what  is 
wJiiilesome  for  blue- bells.  It  is  so  slender,  so  etiolated,  and  yet  so  graceful, 
and  so  evidently  not  jmt  there  or  set  up  for  a  purpose,  that  one  has  nothing  to 
wish  for  it  except  more  colour.  What  a  puzzlo  must  sacred  verses  like  these 
<n  ■  to  purely  scientific  men,  and  hard-headed  people  in  general !  The  irreceptive 
Lrot  out  of  the  puzzle  by  saying  that  the  author  s  state  of  mind  is  "abnormal," 
hi- that  ho  is  "too  mystical," '  or  that  he  is  under  the  influence  of  "morbid 
religionism."  But  such  talk  only  proclaims  the  defects  of  their  own  nature. 
In  **  Lights  through  a  Lattice  M  we  have  a  continuous  flow  of  perfectly  limpid 
and  spontaneous  emotion  all  setting  in  one  direction;  just  the  devout  passion 
■  d'  "a  fair  soul"  presented  in  forms  which  are  so  full  of  gentle  truthfolness 
us*  to  touch,  one  would  almost  dare  to  hope,  the  hardest  and  most  arid  nature 
with  some  range  of  spiritual  realities.  The  moulds,  too,  in  which  the  author 
easts  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are  essentially  modem,  and  we  should  suppose 
ihrre  must  be  a  good  many  other  "fair  souls TT  thut  will  like  the  book  very 
much. 

We  cannot,  however,  affirm  that  the  author  has  the  true  lyric  vein,  even  of  that 
peculiar  kind  which  tlm  "fair  soul"  (especially  among  women)  so  often  displays. 
The  best  poem  in  the  book  is  entitled 

"MY  WOOD. 

w  I  know  a  little  wood  out  in  the  west, 
tt«t  like  %  dusky  cloud  against  the  *ky  ; 
The  Hitting  light*  and  shades  pans  silently 
Across  my  lawn,  but  on  my  wood  thftj  rest. 
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It  ehsmgeth  not,  as  mom  and  evening  chnngt% 
Though  motto**  it  "  darker,  sometimes  bright 
With  pearly  greys;  but  still  tha  sam©  low  range 

Of  forest— on  its  edge  ft  line  of  light. 
Ofttiuu  i  my  spirit  wanders  there,  und  eoes 
In  thought  the  living  stay  of  roy  wood; 
How  the  Imiwil  squirrel  leap*  among1  its  trees, 
How  the  low-i  ooiiitf  dov«  aits  there  to  brood. 
When  1  am  weary /I  can  picture  rest; 
When  sad,  I  listen  to  the  breeze's  psalm  ; 
Wb*n  with  the  turmoil  of  the  world  distressed, 
I  love  to  think  my  wood  is  still  aud  oaliii. 
It  is  too  for  to  nee  the  autumn  glow 
Of  golden  biijfhlnests  as  it«  branches  wave  ; 
lint  lu.-tliu^  K'livus  fall  ftofilv      >v*i  1  know, 
And  sink  in  silence  to  their  winter  gmve. 
I  hardly  wish  within  my  wood  to  wwtk : 
I  Jove  it  as  a  something  far  awny, 
Beyond  the  idle  but'bling  "f  oui  talk, 
Beyond  the  ehanges  of  eueh  passing  day. 
So  does  the  spint  »huw  its  inward  hope 
i  »i"  something  yet  unseen,  but  ntill  believed  ; 
Thus  speaks  its  yearning  ibr  u  wider  scoptv 
More  perfect  joy  than  ii  has  yi-t  rueived; 
Thus  spr*  iida  it**  wii%«  unto  some  distant  rest — ■ 
A  hind  of  shadows  now,  but  surely  fair— 
font  en  t  to  linger  here,  while  still  possessed 
Of  the  sweet  promises  which  centre  there/' 

This  modest  little  poem  exemplifies  the  authors  merits  and  defects  at  once. 
It  is  not  concentrated;  it  is  not  sufficiently  select  in  language.  The  firsts 
second,  and  fourth  lines,  for  example,  are  perfect ;  but  then  the  third,  fifth, 
sixth,  tenth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  others!  are,  thongh  inoffensive,  weak 
and  commonplace.  The  fact  that  in  spite  of  the.  pool  ic  tenderness  of  the  author's 
mind,  he  lias  not  the  shaping  power  of  the  poet,  of  buwover  humble  a  kind,  may- 
lie  noted  in  the  manner  in  which  the  spiritual  suggestion  wadded  to  the  picture 
in  the  parage  of  eight  lines  (out  of  thirty-two —being  one-fourth),  instead  of 
being  made,  by  a  touch  or  two,  to  interfuse  or  illuminate  it  alL  We  trust  the 
nulhor  will  not  regret  our  saying  these  few  w<>nl*  of  direct  criticism.  It  is 
iuipossiblo  for  a  reviewer  not  to  regard  a  book  primarily  as  literature,  and  to 
wish  that  what,  for  any  reason,  literary  or  not,  attracts  him,  were  as  good  as  it 
could  1>6  made.  M.  B, 

The  Two  Lives  of  Wilfrid  Harris.    JSy  FliKDKincit  AVkdmore.    Loudon  : 

Nuwby.  1868. 

Tills  is  a  very  pleasant  little  book,  with  considerable  promise  in  it  Its  most 
obvious  merits  are,  first,  the  unaffected  n  ess  of  the  writer's  manner,  which  is  of 
a  kind  that  is  inseparable  from  real  truthfulness;  and,  secondly,  the  ease  with 
which  he  produces  quite  e]  1  ;i rm in^'  effects  out  nf  niMier  Muall  material*.  In  a 
word,  the  book  is  the  merest  sketch,  yet  done  with  a  grace,  an  intelligence, 
and  a  broad  economy  of  idea  which  speak  well  for  the  author's  future,  if  he 
intends  to  continue  writing  novels, 

Wilfrid  Harris  is  a  journalist,  of  some  small  resources,  but  still  not  the  man, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mrs  Foster  of  Bath,  for  the  hand  of  her  pretty  daughter 
Edith,  To  increase  his  income,  Mr.  Harris  goes  into  the  wine  trade — and  thero 
you  have  his  two  lives  at  once.  We  hold  that  it  \<  randy  f|uito  fair  !o  say  in  a 
review  how  a  story  ends,  and  only  add  that  Mr.  Wedmore  keeps  his  secret 
very  well  up  to  proity  near  the  end ;  though  the  close  of  the  story  is  just  th«* 
one  that  most  young  ladies  would  guess,  you  cannot  say  you  are  sure  of  what 
is  coming  tul  within  a  few  pages  of  the  last. 

There  are  faults  of  youth,  or,  at  all  events,  of  want  of  self- discipline,  having 
all  th«<  effects  of  youthfulness,  in  this  pVrafffmt  little  novel.  On  pages 
215,  216,  we  read:— 4t  Of  heart  disease  !  What  heart  had  she  to  die  of  ?  "  This 
is  an  obvious  thing  for  any  man  to  say,  and  is  not  worth  picking  a  bone  over  ; 
but  a  healthy  self- con seieusness  would  have  avoided  repeating  in  this  precise 
*hape  an  idea  which  is  found,  iu  the  sumo  shape,  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  Sea- 
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Dreams,"  Again,  on  page  186t  we  have:— "The  mists  of  autumn  twilight 
being  ourled  over  the  low  and  level  fields,  lay  like  a  face-chith  over  the  dead  earth" 
This  it*  not  quite  an  obvious  comparison,  and  should'  have  been  avoided  by  a 
writer  who,  though  h«s  dedicates  his  book  to  Mr,  Robert  Browning,  has 
assuredly  read  Mr.  Tennyson,  including  the  14  Idylls  of  the  King  (see 
"Guinevere").  Charges  of  plagiarism  are,  in  all  but  one  case  out  of  every 
thousand*  simple  trumpery,  ana  these  are  obviously  mere  reminiscences ;  we 
only  rofer  to  them  to  put  Mr,  Wedmore  on  his  guard. 

One  other  matter  must  not  be  passed  over.  Some  of  the  quasi -personal 
pictures  of  living  people  are  in  bad  taBto  ;  as  nearly  all  such  pictures  are. 
They  belong,  in  fact,  to  a  much  lower  school  of  art  than  that  to  which  Mr. 
Wedmore  is  inclined,  we  hope,  to  gravitate.  Miss  Hester  Kettering,  and  the 
Lictrcfis  who  eritieiwud  her  "Juliet/'  art)  far  too  bad;  and  that  touch  about  the 
shop  in  Regent  Street  is  worse  still.  Why  notT  in  the  same  style  of  parody  as 
the  name  Hester  Tfarf failing,  say  Messrs,  Lewenby  and  Allie  at  once,  since  all 
the  world  must  recognise  Miss  Kettering,  and  all  the  world  knows,  through 
newspftj>er  paragraphs,  whom  she  married  i*  On  page  198,  Mr.  Wedmore  says: — 
**  Another  professional  player,  a  lady,  whose  waning  beauty  not  even  the  f/enituof 
fivnd  Strut  i  ould  perjH'ttuit*\  remarked  of  the  same  performance: — 1  That  woman 
my  rival !  Nonsense !  She  is  a  clover  girl,  if  you  will,  and  has  a  pretty  clinging 
figure,  and  a  good  deal  of  quiet  action.  But  to  call  that  woman's  love-making 
fit  for  Juliet,  t*  absolutely  preposterous.  Why,  it  is  just  as  real  women  make 
love,  now,  in  England— just,'  exactly— and  what  could  be  more  absurd  P  1  But 
less  prejudiced  critics,"  &c.  &c.  After  the  words  in  italics  it  is  perfectly  fair  to 
add  that  there  is  **o  professional  player,  a  lady,11  to  whom  these  words  can 
scarcely  escape  being  referred,  who  has  been  endowed  with  a  form  of  such  fine 
outline  and  such  an  effective  general  physiaue,  that  she  can  well  spore  some* 
thing  from  her  face.  And  it  is  still  more  in  place  to  add  that  if  this  N  lady,  a 
professional  player,*'  did  actually  make  the  criticism  in  question  on  Miss  Hester 
Kettering's  Juliet,  she  only  showed  that  she  was  as  good  a  critic  as  she  was  an 
actress.  The  subjective  level  or  perspective  which  permits  us  to  enjoy  the  wild 
story  of  Romeo  ami  Juliet  is,  compared  with  that  which  is  appropriate  to  tho 
contemplation  of  domestic  drama  (however  retined),  as  blank  verse  to  prose. 
Juliet  muHt  not  make  love  like  Miss  Jones,  or  even  like  Miss  Vere  de  Vere :  and 
yet  she  must  be  natural.  Conatanco,  in  Ktua  John,  in ust  weep  naturally,  but 
she  must  not  weep  as  Mrs.  Jones  does.  It  would  have  been  just  as  wrong  for  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  to  paint  his  Isabel  like  Miss  Jones  as  it  was  for  Miss  Kettering  to 
let  her  Juliet  make  love  M  just  as  real  women  make  love,  now,  in  England," 
But  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  place  two  highly  accomplished  women  in  this 
kind  of  contrast ;  or  even — ibr  of  course  Mr,  Wedmore  may  say  he  never  meant 
it— to  write  what  has  tho  appearance  of  doing  so.  "  Wilfrid  Harris"  is  natural, 
bright,  often  thou^hlfnl,  and  always  readable  :  we  pjncurely  hope  to  meet  tho 
author  again  in  a  book  which  shall  give  us  unmixed  pleasure,  M,  B. 


VI, — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Essays  t  Political  and  Miscellaneous.  By  Bernajuj  CRACROFT,  M.A.>  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  2  Vols.  Triibner  &  Co.  1868. 
Mr,  Cracroft  opens  with  four  M  pieces  of  resistance  "  on  Reform*  The  first 
181  pages  of  Vol  I.  contain  brilliant  sketches  of  the  Reform  Session,  1806,  and 
the  House  and  tstato  of  parties  in  1S<57.  These  essays  are  not  superficial.  Mr. 
Cracroft  has  been  a  close  observer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  deep 
and  loving  student  of  politics.  His  firm  conviction,  easy  frankness,  and  simple* 
freedom  from  affectation,  at  once  prepossess  the  reader,  and  inspire  him  with 
confidence.  Acute  without  flippancy,  and  critical  without  spite,  Mr.  Cracroft  is 
never  unjust  to  his  Conservative  opponents,  nor  does  he  allow  his  judgment  to 
be  warped  by  his  own  passionate  attachment  to  Reform.  Men  and  measures 
ore  gauged  with  subtle  refinement,  and  reasoned  about  with  a  power  of  illus- 
tration that  never  palls,  and  a  closeness  which  never  becomes  oppressive.  A 
few  important  points  are  treated  exhaustively.  The  two  fallacies  of  supposing* 
on  the  on©  haudt  that  the  working  cl asses  ore  already  represented,  or  on  the 
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other,  that  under  the  full  system  of  supposed  representation  they  are  about  to 
swamp  all  the  other  classes,  are  triumphantly  exposed.  11  The  working  classes 
with  130,000  votes  at  thd  polling-booth  have  two  yotcs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." Again,  The  swamping  share  of  votes  at  the  polling-booth  is  not  in 
this  country  synonymous  with  a  swamping  share  of  votes  m  Parliament.  At  the 
polling  booth,  land  and  trade  are  swamped  already  by  numbers ;  in  Parliament 
they  are  supreme,"  These  and  similar  assertions  are  reasoned  out  with  no 
stint  of  facta  and  figures.    Yet  everything  is  picturesque  and  readable. 

In  the  opening  essay  Lord  John  Russell  is  brought  on  the  stage  with  admi- 
rable effect  making  his  great  Reform  Speech  of  March,  1831. 

**  Jieform  U  a  matter  of  Eight,  of  Reason,  and  of  Expediency.  The  Parliament 
must  convince  the  people  of  their  public  spirit.  The  whole  people  call  loudly 
for  Reform,"  &c.  The  very  ring  of  the  sentences  is  familiar.  Not  from  the 
mouth  of  Earl  Russell,  the  Lord  John  of  thirty-six  years  ago,  but  from  Bright 
and  Gladstone  of  yesterday.  The  Opposition  shade  of  the  past  then  rises  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis.  "  For  the  people  to  demand  such  rights  was  to 
threaten  the  House.  Their  deliberative  character  was  going  t»  be  annihilated. 
Population  ought  not  to  bo  tho  test  of  representation.  The  Reform  measure 
whs  a  ra^h,  untried  theory,  founded  on  a  vain  speculation.  Besides,  the  people 
did  not  really  care  for  Reform.*'  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Lowe,  and  the 
4  it  is  nought,  it  is  nought  *  argument  is  just  the  temper  in  which  the  Derby 
Ministry  desired  to  treat  tho  Reform  question.  It  is  with  biting  effect  that  Mr. 
Cracroft  (after  Gladstone)  points  out  tirst,  that  Reform  is  no  longer  an  untried 
or  vain  speculation,  it  has  succeeded  in  a  variety  of  cases,  and  (after  Bright) 
that  the  people  do  caro  for  votes  and  intend  to  got  them,  and  that  for  Mr,  Iiowe 
or  anyone  else  to  rehabilitate  arguments*  like  thoso  which  caicie  fairly  enough 
from  Sir  Robert  In gl is  in  1*;J1  is  a  men-  trick  in  ISofi, 

Probably  most  of  Mr.  <  'nirmi'r's  arguments  me  nut  new,  l.mt  his  selection  of 
mutter  and  pungency  of  manner  are  both  admirable.  For  one  man  who  can 
use  there  are  twenty  who  can  accumulate  facts.  Mr.  CrucroJ't  has  done  both. 
He  not  only  knows  what  his  facts  are,  l»ut  he  can  tell  you  what  they  mean, 
tracing  them  to  their  sourms,  and  often  foretelling  their  results.  In  July,  1800', 
he  writes  of  the  Reform  Rill,  l*  It  must  and  will  be  carried,"  and  of  the  Tory 
Ministry,  41  The  only  chance  they  have  of  remaining  in  power  is  to  abdicate 
their  character,  and  to  pass  Liberal  measures.  Nothing  Micee^ls  like  success" 
This  of  course  is  mi  i  xai  t  statement  of  what  afterwards  took  place  :  but.  any 
one  who  will  take  up  the  papers  of  July,  1MH5,  will  see  that  there  were  at  least 
us  many  speculations  about  the  Tory  policy  as  there  usually  are  about  the 
winner  of  the  Derby.  Many  of  Mr-  t'racroft's  good  things  deserve  to  become 
current  coin  :  his  picture  of  the  land-owner's  abhorrence  of  aU  that  is  now, 
arid  hatred  of  energy  and  fuss  in  the  direction  ot  progress.  "  It  lias  the 
dignity  of  repose  and  tho  serenity  of  the  everlasting  landscape.  Nature, 
he  thinks,  cow-footed,  stands  for  ever  —  railways  will  pass  away."  ,AMr. 
Disraeli  went  in  boldly  for  a  public  and  parliamentary  auction.  His  attitude 
throughout  wiis  that  of  n  clever  apmt  trusvd  by  hi-  :u:ist>-r:  the  agent's 
sole  care  being  to  see  how  little  he  can  give  for  tho  purchase,  and  occasionally 
to  turn  round  and  touch  his  hat  to  his  master  with  a  whispered  1  Can't  have 
Lin i  for  less,  sir,  I  assure  you.'" 

To  follow  Mr,  Cracroft  in  his  careful  analysis  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
of  tho  various  Reform  measures  is  impossible  here.  Tho  attentive  politician 
will  find  much  worth  reading,  whilst  the  general  reader  will  be  attracted  by 
Mr.  CracrofVs  earnest  regard  for  tho  great  principles  at  stake,  and  by  his  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  groat  party  leaders  in  the  House. 

Tho  second  volume  contains,  among  other  things,  two  important  historical 
essays  ;  one  on  the  Jews  of  Western  Europe,  tho  other  on  Madamo  do  Sevigne. 
The  struggle  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  in  Spain  is  admirably  described. 
Tho  learning  s.  e'nr-<\  and  patriotism  of  the  moduovsl  Jews  is  unfolded  with 
enthusiasm,  WhenT  however,  Mr.  Cracroft  escapes  from  history  proper  to  politics, 
and  describes,  *\<7.,  the  English  Jews  forcing  their  way  into  various  civil  offices,  and 
finally  into  Parliament  in  the  person  of  their  champion,  Mr.  Salomons*  we  feel  he 
is  in  his  right  element.  He  is,  however,  capable  of  taking  philosophic  views  of 
history,  mid  has  thoroughly  seized,  in  its  social  aspect  at  least,  the  spirit  of 
Fin  nee  under  Louis  XIV.  :  and  whilst  he  sketches  bad  witty  fellows  like  Bussy 
Babutin  with  a  pardonable  touch  of  sympathetic  humour,  hia  portrait  of 
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Madame  de  Sevigne  remains  quite  idyllic  in  its  simple  grace  and  candour. 
Several  points  in  the  education  of  women  are  also  handled  with  admirable  good 
taste  and  acutencss.  To  conclude,  Mr.  Craoroft  is  a  line  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar,  and  his  essays  on  certain  characteristics  of  Ovid  and  Plautus,  and  on 
some  translations  of  l)emosthenes  and  Horace  contain  sorao  of  the  best  classical 
criticism  we  have  oyer  read.  Some  amusing  padding  connected  with  omnibus 
rebus  ct  quibusdairi  aliis,  reprinted  chiefly  from  the  fttturtlay  lhvint\  completes 
two  volumes  of  very  considerable  range,  and  remarkably  vigorous  thought. 

II.  R.  II. 

Sjtcechcs  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  nr<>n  twhjWU  havimj  rt  lation  chi*jl;i 
to  the  Claims  and  InUnsU  of  thr  Lnbmtrimj  i'ftms;  with  a  Prrfacr.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.  18'3». 
It  is  no  more  than  the  truth  to  say  that  this  collection  of  speeches  gives,  of 
itself,  a  nearly  complete  history  of  our  social  legislation  for  some  thirteen  years 
(1838 — 51).  It  is  no  les-j  remarkable  that  it  is  almost  a  blank  as  respects  that 
subject,  for  the  sixteen  remaining  years  over  which  it  extends.  Lord  Ashley's 
name  stands  inseparably  bound  up  with  a  group  of  the  best  and  most  widely 
important  laws  parsed  by  Parliament  in  our  century.  The  Karl  of  Shaftesbury's 
is  connected  with  the  greatly  needed,  but  ill-drawn,  and  still  ineffective,  "Agri- 
cultural Gangs'  Act."  ....  The  last  recorded  speech  of  Lord  Ashley's  is  one 
on  "Lodging  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes,'  heralding  two  useful  bills, 
which  both  passed  into  law.  The  first  recorded  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's 
is  on  "  Religious  Liberty  in  Turkey."  ....  Further  on  we  find  an  elaborate 
one  on  tho  "Clerical  Vestments  Bill";  and  the  volume  closes  with  one  on 
"  The  Representation  of  the  People  J  Jill in  which,  after  professing  the  opinion 
that  "  some  reform,  though  not  necessary  for  good  government,  had  become 
indispensablo — indeed,  inevitable,"  tho  speaker  ends  by  cynically  comparing  the 
development  of  the  franchise  to  the  "peck  of  dirt,"  which  we  need  not  take  44  all 
at  once." 

The  contrast  is  a  saddening  one,  and  it  is  not  to  tho  credit  of  the  "Upper 
House"  that  the  transition  to  it  from  tho  House  of  Commons  should  specially 
bring  it  out.  JJut  it  would  bo  unfair  to  attribute  to  the  mere  influence  of  a  n^.w 
surrounding  medium  the  dwindling  of  a  career  once  so  noble  and  hopeful ;  and 
to  which  tho  highest  offices  of  statemanship  had  seemed  open.  If  tho  trusted 
leader  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  factory  operatives  has  sunk  into  the  patron  of 
dirty  little  boys,  or  the  fierce  opponent  of  clericul  man-millinery — both  the 
patronage  and  the  opposition  being  good  things  in  their  way,  but  such  as  tho 
Lord  Ashley  of  would  hardly  have  been  expected  to  devote  himself  to — 
it  must  bo  that  there  was  something  in  him  to  drag  him  down  to  that  lower 
level. 

And  if  wo  narrowly  scrutinize  the  contents  of  tho  volume,  wo  shall  find  that 
the  tendency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  mind  is  essentially  aristocratic— however 
generously  and  nobly  so.  lie  has  glimpses  of  human  equality,  of  the  dignity  of 
man  as  man.  He  can  declare  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  44  if  a  man,  whom  1 
had  known  originally  as  a  chimney-sweeper,  filled  tho  office  of  Prime  Minister 
of  this  country,  I  should  seo  in  that  issue  one  of  tho  noblest  proofs  of  the  free- 
dom and  generosity  of  our  institutions."  lie  can  warn  his  colleagues  that 
"what  tho  people  of  England  want  is  not  patronage  but  sympathy."  But  the 
promised  outcome  of  that  sympathy  is  that  "the  people  might  be  led  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,"— dumb,  instinctive  obedience,  not  merely  self-mastery  in  harmonious 
fellowship  of  work,  being  evidently  his  ideal  condition  for  "the  people."  Thus 
substantially  he  must  work  *h  hunt  en  has.  He  delights  in  raising  tho  humble, — 
and  tho  humbler  tho  better.  Shrewd,  hard-headed  factory  operatives,  once 
emancipated  from  tho  thraldom  of  excessive  labour,  are  apt  to  become  too  near 
neighbours,  in  the  social  scale,  to  a  noble  patron.  Homeless  boys  to  bo  picked 
out  of  the  gutter,  and  placed  on  a  training  ship,  aro  at  a  fir  safer  distance. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  strange  fact  that  among  all  the  speechos  in  tho  volume 
there  is  only  one, — that  on  "  Literary  Institutes  for  Working  Men," — which  is 
connected  with  any  effort  for  self-help  among  the  working  classes,  which  has 
not  for  its  subject  (if  relating  to  them  at  all)  something  to  be  done  for  them,  and 
not  by  them ;  that,  for  instance,  the  vast  co-operative  movement  (although  the 
noble  Earl  has  elsewhere  expressed  a  tardy  approval  of  it)  is,  if  we  mistake  not, 
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never  once  mentioned.  It  is  difficult  even  not  to  suspect  that  long  ere  the  groat 
work  of  protective  legislation  into  which  Lord  Ashley  had  bo  heartily  thrown 
himself  was  complete,  it  had  begun  to  pall  upon  its  promoter ;  for  how  else  can 
wo  account  for  hiB  having  denounced  the  condition  of  certain  trades  as  early  as 
1840,  and  never  having  for  years  obtained  any  effectual  measures  to  redrene  it  ? 
In  the  second  speech  of  the  volume,  that  on  41  Children  not  protected  by  the 
Factory  Acts 11  (Aug.  4,  1S40),  he  speaks  thus  (and  the  extract  may  serve  as  & 
t ample  of  the  whole  earlier  portion  of  the  work) : — 

14  Now  the  next  is  a  trade  to  which  I  must  request  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House.  The  scenes  it  discloses  are  really  horrible* ;  and  all  who  hear  me  will  join  in 
one  loud  and  common  condemnation.  I  speak  of  the  business  of  pin-making.  Several 
witnesses  in  1833  stated  that  1  it  is  very  unwholesome  work ;  we  do  it  near  the  wire- 
works,  and  the  smell  of  the  aquafortis  through  which  the  wire  passes,  is  a  very  threat 
nuisance.  Children  go  at  a  very  early  age,  at  five  y^ars  old,  and  work  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  ei^ht  at  ni#ht  There  are  as  many  girls  n«  boy'?.*  One  witness,  a  pin- 
header,  aged  twelve,  said;  *I  have  seen  the  children  much  beaten  ten  times  a  day,  so 
that  with  some  the  Mood  cornea,  many  a  time ;  none  of  the  children  where  I  work  can 

either  read  or  write/  'Each  child/  reports  Mr.  Commissioner  Tuffnell,  *is  in 

a  position  continually  bent  in  the  form  of  ihe  letter  C,  its  bead  being  about  ei^ht  inches 
from  the  table.  My  inquiries,"  he  adds,  *  fully  corroborated  tho  account  of  its  being- 
the  practice  of  parents  to  borrow  sums  of  money  on  the  credit  of  their  children's  labour, 
and  then  let  them  out  to  pin- heading  till  it  in  paid.  » >m.-  wunun  had  let,  out  h<th  her 
children  for  ten  months,  and  another  had  sold  hers  for  a  year,*  ...  Is  this  not  a  system 
of  legalized  slavery  ?  Is  not  this  a  slate  oi  things  which  demands  the  interposition  ot 
Parliament  t" 

Yet,  for  seventeen  years— notwithstanding  intermediate  inquiries  by  Royal 
Commission— pin  *  making  remained  outside  the  pale  of  all  protective  legislation, 
and  was  only  at  last  brought  within  it,  by  the  very  important  "Workshops* 
lio£ulation  Act"  of  hist  yeai  ■  whilwt  el>  rii  il  vestments  appear  to  have  aa»uined 
in  Lord  Shaftesbury 'a  even  far  more  importance  than  the  suffering)*  nr  "  legalized 
slavery"  of  the  poor  children  employed  in  it;  although  it  is  but  justieo  to  *ay 
that  ho  promoted  the  inquiries  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners. 

We  are  hound  to  say,  indeed,  that  tho  colleution  of  speeches  is  far  from  being 
a  complete  one.  Wo  miss  one  "r  two  ot  the  nn-st  telling  House  of  Commons* 
ones  of  the  author,  during  the  Factories**  Act  contest ;  and  an  election  speech  at 
Bath,  which  fetruck  at  the  tune  tho  writer  of  this  notice  as  ih<<  must  eloquent 
one  he  had  ever  yet  read  of  Lord  Ashley's,  delivered  on  tho  occasion  of  the 
Anti-corn-law  struggle,  and  in  which  be  illustrated  most  happily  the  inter- 
dependence of  agriculture  and  manufactures  by  saying  **  that  every  revolution 
of  the  steam-engine  drives  the  plough  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil  of 
England/1  Generally,  however.  Lord  Shafto-bury's  eha:acteri>tie  eloquence  is 
the  eloquence  of  facts,  when  he  has  a  good  cause  to  plead.  Many  of  tho  earlier 
speeches  of  the  volume  afford  weighty  specimens  of  this,  tho  very  weightiest 
form  of  eloquence;  but  none  are  more  afToclin<>  tlmn  two  which  at  the  time 
were,  perhaps,  loss  noticed  than  many  of  the  others  now  reprinted,  as  not  in- 
volving any  party  contest  or  class- interest — the  speeches  on  the  "Treatment  of 
Lunatics  "  (July  123,  1844),  and  on  the  "  Regulation  of  Lunatic  Asylums  *'  (June 
*3,  1S40),  In  point  of  mere  stylo,  however,  perhaps  the  best  and  most  original 
passage  in  the  work— and  one  .showing  how  far  the  noble  Kui  ]  is  yet  from 
showing  any  symptoms  of  intellectual  declme— occurs  in  tin-  1Y<  faojj  hung  a 
vindication  of  our  friend  -John  Clod  :— 

■  I  cannot  refrain  from  making,  r>n  behalf  of  the  first-rate  agricultural  labourer,  a 
larger  claim  than  is  usually  admitted,  to  b*  considered  a  man  of  education.  That  ho 
is  4  a  skilled  artisan  *  will  any  one  deny  ?  Look  at  him  ■  m>ag' d  with  th«  plough  ;  see 
the  length  and  the  straight ness  of  cadi  fmrnwr,  it*  mnthi  mntieal  pr*-<  ir-iun,  the  ^readi- 
ness of  his  hnndand  eye,  and  hi*  masterly  c  ihnhai -n  of  distance  and  farce.  OljMtve 
1  hedger  in  all  the  various  branches  of  thrir.  putt  nf  hihom,  und  fuluiit  the  aceuiiicy  of 
judgment  that  is  required  for  a  calling  so  apparently  humble.  No  spinner  could  do 
what  he  does,  any  more  than  he  could  do  what  is  done  hy  the  spinner.  His  talk,  too, 
may  he  of  bullocks;  it  may  he  alno  of  sheep;  it  may  ho  of  every  pari.ehial  mutter; 
hut  then  it  id  talk  upon  his  special  vocation ;  and  olU-ntimon  howVouud  and  m -risible 
it  is  !  Hp  has  not,  of  course,  the  acquirement*  and  nculeneas  of  the  urban  operative; 
his  labour  is  passed  in  comparative  solitude,  :md  he  return*  to  hia  heme  at  night  in  a 
remote  cottage  or  small  village*  without  the  resource  of  clubs,  mechanics'  iuslituti  \ 
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mnd  the  firiction  of  his  fellow-men.  Still,  he  may  say,  with  the  most  scientific,  that  ho 
is  master  of  the  profession  to  which  he  is  called." 

If  the  next  compiler  of  any  volume  of  prose  extracts  from  contemporary 
writers  omits  the  above  passage  from  his  collection,  he  is  a  fool.       J.  M.  L. 

Proceedings  at  the  Laying  0/ the  First  Stone  of  Kehh  College,  Oxford,  on  St.  Mark's 
Day,  April  25th,  1868.    Rivingtons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  1868. 

A  crowd  of  thoughts  arise  at  the  foundation  of  this  the  second  Oxford  College 
that  has  sprung  into  existence  since  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  one  in  memory  of  the  theologian  and  poet  of  a  new  school  of  Anglican  Protest- 
antism. Wo  cannot  separate  these  two  aspects  of  John  Keble's  fame.  But  it  is  a 
striking  circumstance  that  it  was  the  poet,  not  the  theologian,  who  was  remembered 
on  last  St.  Mark's  Day.  The  "  Christian  Year"  is  the  koy-note  of  this  volume 
rather  than  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  though  these  are  by  no  means  undis- 
tinguishable  among  the  undertones;  they  have  not  yet  however  lost  their 
unhappy  reputation,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  a  prospectus  to  collect  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  As  we  peruse  these  "  Proceedings  and  road  the  list  of  the 
principal  actors  how  impossible  it  is  to  avoid  thinking  of  the  name  of  Newman, 
the  autobiography  that  he  has  written,  and  the  college  he  was  not  permitted  to 
found  at  the  oeloved  university !  How  impossible  not  to  anticipate  with 
interost  tho  forthcoming  biography  of  Keble  to  be  read  side  by  side  with  the 
"  Apologia."  And  then  too  we  cannot  forget  how  the  tracts  drew  their  birth 
from  the  Reform.  Act  of  1832,  and  were  a  trumpet  call  from  these  two  men 
rallying  the  defenders  of  the  Church,  Keble's  assize  sermon,  "National 
Apostacy,"  July  14,  1833,  sounding  the  first  note.  Keble  College  is  founded 
in  the  course  of  another  Reform  Bill,  when  the  same  mutterings  against  tho 
Church  and  the  voice  of  the  defence  aro  heard  again.  Curiously  enough  too 
the  second  tract  (Sep.,  1833)  is  indignant  at  tho  idea  of  the  State  meddling 
with  the  Irish  Churcn,  which  will  be  the  first  consideration  of  the  new  reform, 
and  this  crisis  was  evidentty  running  in  the  mind  of  all  who  spoke  upon  tho 
Day  of  St.  Mark.  Once  more;  whoso  name  do  wo  most  miss  in  that  brilliant 
gathering  at  Oxford  ?  Whose  striking  oration,  so  full  of  religious  thought, 
would  in  other  days  havo  beon  looked  out  for  as  the  particular  treat  of  tho  fSte 
when  the  memory  of  a  Koblo  wus  uppermost,  and  when  anxious  Churchmen 
wore  assembled  to  inaugurate  a  great  work  ?  But  who  would  not  havo  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Gladstone's  presonco  at  the  Sheldonian  on  that  day  as  oven  more 
strange  than  his  absence  ?  Nor  again  are  materials  wantiug  in  this  volumo  to 
show  now,  after  all,  reality  comes  short  of  our  fond  ideal,  and  to  discover  the 
slave  behind  the  triumphal  car  of  the  good  and  honoured  man  whose  name  was 
first  on  that  day.  Tho  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  whoso  speech  throughout  wo  cannot 
regard  as  extremely  felicitous,  makes  a  statement  suggesting  anything  but  a 
tower  of  strength  and  a  wise  guidance  for  othors  in  the  seclusion  of  Hursley  amid 
the  storm  of  conversion  which  raged  so  violently  during  one  period.  Tho  guide's 
friends  in  fact  seemed  watching  over  him  and  trembling  for  his  peril.  "  I  well 
remember,"  says  Dr.  Selwyn.  speaking  of  his  New  Zoaland  days,  "how 
anxiously  we  waited  for  intelligence  to  inform  us  whether  ho  had  followed 

that  other  honoured  namo  no  longer  ours  (Dr.  Newman)  and  our 

thankfulness  when  wo  heard  that  '  K^ble  was  safo.'"  Can  anything  more  clearly 
show  on  what  slippery  ground  those  honourod  men  felt  themselves  all  treading  ? 
But  lastly,  as  regards  the  great  text  of  tho  day,  the  "  Christian  Year welcome 
to  many  a  heart  and  home  did  this  sweet  volume  use  to  bo  whore  tho  Tracts 
would  never  have  been  harboured.  But  the  college  subscription  list  does  not 
we  think  sufficiently  harmonise  with  this  undoubted  fact,  as  Sir  John  Coleridge 
may  perhaps  have  folt  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop : — "I  fear  it  must  do 
confessed  that  the  heart  of  England  has  not  yet  been  moved  as  it  ought  to  havo 
been  and  will  be,  I  trust,  in  support  of  the  undertaking.  With  submission  to 
your  judgment  I  think  this  ought  £0  be  avowed  "  (p.  22).  Can  this  disappoint- 
ment bo  accounted  for  by  the  remarkable  posthumous  emendation  of  one  line 
in  the  book  and  tho  puzzling  explanation  offered  to  the  world  by  tho  poet's 
friends  ?  Will  not  tho  history  of  this  immortal  volumo  record  to  all  time  tho 
extent  to  which  the  venturous  theology  of  the  Tracts  had  developed  itself  down 
to  the  era  of  tho  second  Reform  Bill  Y  We  will  add  no  more,  but  quote  from 
Dr.  Pusey's  speech  the  most  affecting  passage  in  the  whole  "  Proceedings" :— 
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MNo!  Viewing  steadily  in  the  fece  the  nwfid  1  i n d - <1  cntl  1  si rtij^- ^1*'  around  u  >r  i 
among  via ;  viewing  that  more  personal,  yet  in  one  way  more  miserable,  strife,  whereby 
Borne  who  love  their  Redeemer,  Whom  we  too  love,  are  by  an  inconceivable  infatuation 
boot,  if  they  eonld,  to  expel  frum  the  Church  of  Kuglund  those  of  us  who  hold  the  litith 
which  Kebln  hold  and  taught,  our  confidence  is  not  in  ourselves — not  in  man,  but  in 
Him  whose  truth  he  taught."  (P.  45.)  0.  H. 

Meditation*  mr  La  Religion  ChrfHennt  dans  aes  rapport*  aifec  Tttat  ttdtud  dt$ 
Socittts  ft  vU*  Esprit*.  Par  H,  Guizot.  Paris :  Michel  Levy  Freres,  Libraires 
Editeurs. 

Is  this  new  volume  of  11  Meditations  "  M.  Guizot  treats  of  Christianity  in  its 
relations  to  liberty,  morality,  and  science,  then  of  Christian  ignorance. 
Christian  faith,  and  Christian  life.  lie  feels  deeply  that  tins  is  a  tiinv  nf 
trouble,  not  only  from  the  general  uncertainty  that  is  taking  possesaion  of  in  on' a 
minds,  but  from  the  unwonted  complication  in  which  the  questions  at  issue  are 
involved.  lie  comes  calmly,  impartially,  and  with  that  profound  thought  ful- 
ness which  marks  his  character,  to  help  in  their  solution.  With  Frenchmen  in 
particular,  and  in  some  measure  with  the  masses  of  nil  L-nimtrio,  it  is  important 
to  know  whether  Christianity  is  on  the  side  of  despotism  or  of  human  liberty. 
M.  Guizot  says:  14  Parmi  les  amis  de  la  liberie  et  de  1  egalite,  beaucoup  regardent 
le  christ ianisme,  et  specialment  le  catholicismo,  oommeleur  plus  grand  ennemi." 
The  Christianity  of  Prance  disappeared  at  the  revolution.  It  could  not  stand 
before  the  cry  of  Liberty ,  Equality,  Fraternity  !  But  was  this  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament  ?  Does  not  it  establish  the  right  of  resistance  to  opjfrOi 
sion?  l>Mi  s  it  nut  b  ach  to  obey  ^*u\  rather  than  man,  ti »  render  to  Gfetar 
the  things  that  are  Crosses,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's  ;  at  once  pro- 
claiming human  liberty  and  the  rights  of  authority  *?  Christianity,  according  to 
M.  Guizot,  is  the  only  religion  in  the  world  which  has  helped  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  progress.  As  a  Protestant  it  is  not  dillicult  for  him  to  show  that 
this  is  essentially  the  character  and  tendency  of  Protestant  Churches.  The  Refor- 
mation brought  the  clergy  back  to  family  bfo,  and  admitted  the  laity  to  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Church.  It  has  taken  the  priest  from  the  false  position 
of  intermediary  between  God  and  man,  and  restored  the  individual  freedom  of 
the  human  conscience.  It  was  not  dillicult,  we  repent,  to  show  that  Protestantism 
was  a  friend  to  freedom ;  but  the  large,  liberal,  and  candid  soul  of  Guizot  has  a 
word  to  say  for  Catholicism.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Papacy  arc  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  human  mind,  yet  the 
restorers  of  Catholicism  in  France,  such  as  Chateaubriand  and  Lacorduire, 
were  mostly  men  whose  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  progress,  The 
Catholic  Church  in  France  has  never  wanted  its  martyrs  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  the  despotism  of  the  State.  At 
the  present  hour  all  the  zeal  and  talont  of  the  ablest  men  in  its  service  ar^  on 
the  side  of  liberty.  And  Guizot  testilien  llmt  throughout  Franco  the  humblest 
priests  are  faithfully  exercising  their  ministry  among  a  population  which  they 
know  and  understand,  and  into  whose  sentiments  they  enter  more  and  more 
every  day.  "  Ainsi  aux  deux  poles  du  Catholicisms,  dans  les  raugs  plus  Aleves 
et  dans  la  mil  ice  populairo,  d'uno  pail  les  lumieres  et  Ie«  talents  supere  u; 
d1  autre  part  le  bon  sens  et  la  droit ure  des  amea,  produisont  les  m£mcs  resul  I 
ainai  fait  son  chemin^  dans  l'Eglise  Catholique  l'acceptution,  explicito  OU  tacite, 
de  oes  principes  moraux  et  politiques  de  1789  stir  lesqueia  se  foudent  le  nouvel 
etat  social,  ses  lois  ot  ses  hbertes.  ' 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  M.  Guizot1  b  book  is  the  Meditation  on  Christi- 
anity and  Morality.  Tho  efforts  mado  by  moralists,  Christian  or  not  Christian, 
to  establish  morality  on  a  foundation  independent  of  religious  dogm a,  he  ascribes 
to  the  want  of  faith  in  religion.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  M.  Guizot  to  bo  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  the  most  strenuous  assert*  1 
independent  morality,  were  also  firm  believers  in  external  revelation.  Their 
object  was  en  to  lay  the  foundation  of  natural  religion,  that  revealed  might  rest 
securely  on  it  as  the  superstructure.  They  so  fur  succeeded  in  making  month  I  v 
independent  of  religious  dogma,  that  they  made  it  independent  of  Go<L  Not 
that  they  denied  the  existence  of  God,  but  they  felt  that  so  far  as  th*y  could 
establish  the  existence  of  independent  morality,  so  far  they  had  srure  ground  to 
proceed  to  the  defence  of  Christianity.  To  conclude,  as  Al.  Guizot  does,  from 
iho  existence  of  this  moral  order  the  existence  of  G   I,  1   u  l';or  inference,  and  it 
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show*  tho  connection  between  moral  obligation  and  a  certain  religious  fact,  but 
the  moral  obligation  exists  prior  to  the  inference,  and  independent  of  it  Cud- 
worth  was  logical  when  ho  made  morality  eternal  as  well  as  God,  but  he 
scarcely  saw  that  in  doing  this  he  was  making  **  two  Eternals.* *  Fichte  was 
still  more  logical  than  either  Cudworth  or  Guizot,  when  he  said  that  this  moral 
Order  u  God. 

M.  Guizot  clearly  announces  his  faith  in  historical  Christianity.  We  have  a 
revelation  from  without ;  a  light  come  from  God,  not  through  our  faculties,  but 
to  them.  This  revelation  is  in  the  Bible,  which  is  inspired  in  a  sense  altogether 
different  from  the  inspiration  of  Plato  or  Shakespoare,  It  is  not,  however, 
maintained  that  everything  in  the  Bible  is  correct.  God  took  men  as  He  found 
them.  There  are  errors  of  grammar,  history,  science,  and  other  such  things, 
which  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  spirit  of  God  to  teach.  There  are  also 
representations  of  God  which  are  adapted  to  human  capacity.  Gaussen,  the 
undaunted  defender  of  the  literal  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  says  that  the 
ten  commandments,  from  the  altph  with  which  they  begin  to  the  caph  with 
which  they  end,  were  entirely  written  by  the  finger  of  Jehovah  on  two  tables  of 
stone.  To  this  Guizot  replies  in  the  words  of  Bossuet : — M  Prenez  garde,  vous 
donnoz  a  Diou  des  bras  et  des  mains.1'  The  progressive  character  of  revelation 
shows  that  the  Bible  is  not  infallible.  Jesus  acknowledges  the  imperfection  of 
the  previous  revelation,  aud  took  from  it  the  human  elements,  leaving  the  divine. 
Among  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  the  human  element  is  strong, 
M.  Guizot  quotes  the  temptation  of  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  to  which  he 
adds  the  comment  of  I)oan  Stanley,  ("Un  homme  qui  par  sea  lumi£res  et 
1*616 vation  de  son  esprit  conime  par  sa  fidelity  chretienne  honoro  TEglise  qu*il 
sertt")  that  u  Abraham  reached  the  vory*vergeof  an  act  which,  even  if  prompted 
by  noble  motives  and  by  a  divine  call,  has,  by  all  subsequent  revelation  and  expe- 
rience, been  pronounced  accursed."  "  J*aahero,"  says  Guizot,  "  pleinoment  au 
sentiment  de  M.  Arthur  Stanley ;  "  and  ho  adds  that  the  intervention  of  God 
was  to  teach  the  BeWn  that  "the  custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices,  which 
they  had  in  common  with  other  fierce  nations,  was  to  be  discon tinned. 

5ro  these  *'  Meditations''  there  is  appended  a  notice  of  M  Ecoe  Homo."  After 
describing  the  vivt  ttnsatiwi  which  it  has  produced,  IL  Guizot  says: — 
"  L'illustre  chef  du  parte  liberal,  bientot  peut-etre  du  gouvemeinent  en  Angle* 
terre,  M.  Gladstone,  vieut  d'en  faire,  dans  Tun  des  recueilfl  lea  plus  repondus 
de  son  pays,  l'object  de  trois  articles  d'une  penetrant*  ot  elegante  eloquence," 
The  neurit  is  described  as  11  Bonnes  Paroles,  reeuoil  mensuel  publie  par  M„ 
Norman  Macleod."  M.  Guizot' s  judgment  of  *'Ecce  Homo  "  is  tnat  the  author 
places  himself  in  a  iulso  position  to  reach  his  object,  and  the  result  proves 
"rimpoasibilite  d'expliquer  Christ  par  Thommo  seal  ot  la  religion  Chretienne 
par  le  eenl  et  nature  travail  humain." 

The  Meditations"  are  preceded  by  a  long  and  interesting  preface,  in  which 
M.  Ouizot  promises  to  enter  specially  upon  the  subject  of  historical  Christianity, 
On  the  authority  of  a  M.  Pearson  he  learns  that  atheism  is  widely  spread  in 
England,  and  that  in  one  year  640,000  copies  of  atheistical  publications  wore 
circulated  among  tho  working  classes.  We  are  glad  to  inform  M.  Guizot 
that  these  publications  have  mostly  ceased,  purely  through  lack  of  people  to 
buy  them.  J.  H. 

Note.— Tho  following  letter  refers  to  a  statement  in  the  Ittrtnl  newspaper  of  July 
rah,  that  an  article  had  been  inserted  in  ihls  lie  view  showing;  that  the  Editor  regarded 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  as  an  open  question.  The  Editor  having  ascertained  that 
the  article  referred  to  was  a  notice  in  thu  June  number  of  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  has  communicated  with  the  writer  of  that  notice,  and  the 
following  letter  is  the  result: — 

*'  1,  Hope  Villas,  Wandsworth  Common,  Tooting,  S.W. 

**  My  Dhail  Sin, — In  writing  the  notice  of  Dr.  Davidson's  work,  it  never  once  entered 
my  head  to  leave  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  an  open  question.  I  hope  tho  Record  will 
havit  the  honesty  to  quote  the  passage,  und  append  to  it  this  my  distinct  and  emphatic 
denial  that  it  has,  or  was  ever  intended  to  have,  in  any  way,  any  such  meaning. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

11  John  Hvnt.** 
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dependence  of  religion  on  science,  378. 

Church  of  England,  Lay-work  in  the,  397. 

Uhuu'h  Reform,  the  fate  of  Evangelicals 
depends  on  their  attitude  as  regards, 
592, 

Collin  gwood's  **  Eomblc*  of  a  Naturalist " 

reviewed,  205. 
Convocation,  Coarse  of  the  Evangelicals 

in,  suicidal,  588. 
Correlation  of  Force,  &c,  57. 
"  Country  Towns,  and  the  place  they  fill 

in  Modern  Civilisation/'  reviewed,  2J4, 
Crucroft's  "  Essays,  Political  and  MisccJ- 

laneous,"  reviewed,  635. 
Creation,  Man  in,  651. 
i  !•  e'd  "  A  True  Portrait  of  tin  Primitive 

Church"  reviewed,  445, 
Crowe's  "History  of  France"  reviewed, 

280. 

Dauk  Ages,  The,  208. 

Darwin's  w  Variation  of  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals under  Domestication"  reviewed, 
146, 

Davidson's  ''Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament  "  reviewed,  283. 
Dyer's  "Pompeii 11  reviewed,  624, 

Education  Question  in  Holbind.  Die,  'J*. 

Eliot,  George,  as  a  Poet,  167. 

England,  the  Church  of,  Lav  Work  in, 

397. 

Equalisation  of  Poor-rates.  511, 

Evangelical  Clergy  of  1SG8,  Th*\  5C9 ;  the 
Evangelicals  the  most  useful  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  o72;  Professor 
PI  umpire's  opinion,  575;  Mr.  Rylee" 
opinion,  57 6;  Christian  Obur¥ert  577  ; 
relation  of  Evangelicals  to  Noncon- 
formists, 577 ;  errors  of  Evangelical 
methods  and  systems,  578 ;  in  Convoca- 
tion, 588 ;  reasons  why  younger  Evan- 
gelicals keep  apart  from  party  organiza- 
tion, &c.,  590  ;  necessity  of  theolo^icril 
boundaries,  592 ;  real  want,  want  of 

Evangehats,  Perplexities  in  the,  regarding 
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Supper,  481 ;  Godet's  view  of  these, 
reply  to  it,  499. 
Everard's  "Home  Sundays"  reviewed, 
285. 

Factory  Schools,  &c,  34. 

*  Fellowship :  Letters  addressed  to  my 
Sister 'Mourners,"  reviewed,  285, 

Ferguson's  "  Story  of  the  Irish  beforo  the 
Conquest "  reviewed,  2D0. 

Figuier's  "  Ocean  World  "  reviewed,  298. 

Forbes,  Bishop,  on  the  Articles,  349. 

Forbes' a  14  Analytical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Roman  1  M  reviewed,  440. 

Force,  Correlation  of,  in  its  Bearing  on 
Mind,  57. 

French  Literature,  478. 

Friday*  proper  meaning  of,  in  connec- 
tion with  Last  Supper,  492. 

Gerhaj.'  Literature,  316,  474, 

Gladstone's,  Mr.,  Position,  417* 

Gliiek  an  d  Haydn,  22 1 . 

Godet's  view  of  difficulties  respecting  Last 
Supper,  488  ;  reply  to  it,  489,  496. 

Goldwin-Smith's  *'  Reorganization  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  "  reviewed,  304. 

"  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Choice  Notes  on 
the/*  reviewed,  445. 

Great  Britain,  Present  State  of  Metaphy- 
sics in,  246. 

Green's    Aristophanes  "  reviewed,  462. 

Gukot's  "  Meditations  "  reviewed,  640, 

Hayj'V,  '221. 

Heat,  and  its  place  in  the  physical  universe, 
66,  68. 

Hill's  "Children  of  tho  State"  reviewed, 
155. 

Holland,  The  Education  Question  in,  98. 

Hopkins's  "  English  Revolution"  re- 
viewed, 472. 

Hunt's  "Word  made  Flesh"  reviewed, 
886. 

Income,  The  National,  86. 
Innes's  "Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland" 
reviewed,  a 03. 

Jqkai's  "The  New  Landlord"  reviewed, 
300. 

J  us  tin"  cation.  Fvangeliuil  view  of,  5*5. 

"Kkhle  College,  Report  Jit  Foundation 

of,"  reviewed,  639, 
Knight's    Arch  of  Titus"  reviewed,  310. 

Lacokdahie  :  A  Study,  1 ;  the  secret  of  his 
success,  2—0  ;  his  rhetorical  art,  11  ; 
used  all  the  powers  God  had  given  him, 
13  ;  his  position,  18  ;  permanent  results, 
21. 

Laat  Supper  of  our  Lord,  The,  and  the 
perplexities  in  the  Evangelists  regarding' 
it,  481  ;  all  the  Kvangelista  intend  de- 
scribing the  same  meal,  4S3  ■  the  true 
character  of  the  Supper,  186  j  difficul- 
ties, 486—7  ;  St  John,  of  WW  meal 


does  he  speak,  490 — 492 ;  proper  mean- 
ing of  Friday,  492 ;  Maimonicfes,  498. 

Latin  Verso,  A  Short  Plea  for,  79. 

Lay-work  in  the  Church  of  England,  397  ; 
schemes  for  supplying  defects,  399  ; 
Guild  of  St.  Albon's,  400—404;  lay- 
helpers,  405  ;  laymen's  services,  415. 

Lowth'a  "  Around  the  Kremlin"  renewed, 
630. 

Luckok's  "The  Tables  of  Stone"  re- 
viewed, 446. 

Luxury,  The  Verdict  of  Political  Economy 
on,  199. 

Lyttelton's  "Observations  on  tho  Conver- 
sion and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul" 
reviewed,  442, 

MacDokai,d*s    "Disciple,    and  other 

Poems  "  reviewed,  302, 
Macfarren's  "  Six  Lectures  on  Harmony  " 

reviewed,  627. 
Macmillan's  "  A  Night  with  the  Yankees  " 

renewed,  473. 
Maffei  s    '■  Recollections    of  Massimo 

d'Azeglio 14  reviewed,  291. 
Magruder's  "  Sketches  of  the  Last  Year  of 

the  Mexican  Empire"  reviewed,  625. 
Maimonides'  authority  as  to  the  Paschal 

Supper,  498. 
Motet's  "  The  Olive  Leaf"  reviewed,  627. 
ManderQle  and  Shaftesbury,  531. 
Man  in  Creation,  55  L 
Manufacture  of  Sermons,  The,  262. 
Marriott's  " Vestiarum  Chris  tianum "re- 
viewed, 449. 
Matter,  indestructibility  of,  59;  its  one 

quality— capacity  of  motion,    61 ;  a 

purely  geometrical  phenomenon,  62; 

energy,  64,  70— 78. 
Metaphyeioa,  Present  State  of,  in  Great 

Britain,  247. 
Moore's  H  Aids  to  Prayer  M  reviewed,  623. 
Morris's   ''Earthly  Paradise''  reviewed, 

631. 

Moss's  "  Annul*  of  the  U.  S.  Commission  " 

reviewed,  312. 
Munro's  "/Etna,"  535. 
Minister's  **  Political  Sketches  of  the  State 

of  Europe"  renewed,  452. 
Murray's  11  Recollections  from   1803  to 

1837  "reviewed  291. 

National  Income,  The,  86. 

Newman's    "  Translations    of  English 

Poetry  into  Latin  Verse "  reviewed, 

467. 

Newman's  secession,  128. 
New  Testament  Ke vision,  By-ways  of, 
321. 

Nonconformists.  Relation  of  Evangelicals 
to,  577. 

Qu>  Morality  and  the  New,  The,  597. 
Oxford  Art-scheme,  An,  161 ;  portraiture, 
its  use,  163,  107,  172;  art-prteea  and 

scholarships,  173.* 

l\\NPoftv:  a  Dialogue,  431. 
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Paris,  The  Poor  of,  234. 
card's  "  Practical  Wfttor-Uuroing  *'  re- 
viewed, 297* 

"ctures  of  the  Season,  339. 
Plea,  A  Short,  for  Latin  Verse,  79. 
"  Poems  Written  for  a  Child"  reviewed, 
in. 

Flumpfcre's,  Professor,  Verdict  on  the 
F.v angelical*  rqdied  to,  670,  575,  681, 
692. 

Policy,  Real  want  of  Evangelical*,  want 
of  a,  696. 

Political  Economy,  The  Verdict  of,  on 
Luxury,  199. 

olko*s  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy'* 
reviewed,  626. 

oor  Laws,  Thu,  and  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  Administration,  602  ;  origin  of  our 
poor-laws,  503 ;  the  proper  objects  for 
pooT-law  relief,  504  \  results  of  the  out- 
door system,  605  ;  the  difficulties  the 
economist  has  to  contend  with,  507 ;  the 
poor 4a ws  not  State  charity,  a  08 ;  the 
workhouse  test  a  substitute  forin  esti- 
mation, 610 :  a  failure,  511;  equaliza- 
tion of  poor-rates,  611;  ptrnnml  of 

'  Guardians  must  be  mejtamorphusod,  612. 

Poor  of  Paris,  The,  S34, 

Positivism^  spects  of,  in  Relation  to  Chris- 
tmmty ;  perfect  and  imperfect  religion, 
37S. 

Preaching,  What  we  want  in  England  in, 
6,  13 ;  preparation  of  sermons,  8 ;  the 
right  to  preach,  19: 

"  Present  Danger  and  Present  Duty  "  re- 
viewed, 139. 

Pulpit,  Power  of  the,  and  the  Evangelical** 
Defects,  583 ;  need  of  more  sermon*  of  u 
practical  kind,  686. 

Pupils  of  St.  John  the  Divine  "  reviewed, 
293. 

RmryotusoN's  "Everlasting  Punishment 
not  Everlasting  Pain  "  revirwi-d, 
tQftlism,  the  relation  of  the  Evange- 
licals to,  591. 
liobartson's    "Pastoral   Counsels"  rc- 
d,  147. 

*s  "Thirteen  Sermons**  reviewed, 

Rule's  "History  of  the  Inquisition*'  re- 
viewed, 624. 
'  Eumbold,  Vindication  of  the  Character 
and  Administration  of  Sir  Thomas,'*  re- 
viewed, 454. 

yle'a,  Mr.,  opinion  of  the  Evangelical 
Party,  6711. 

St.  JottK,of  what  meal  does  ho  speak  when 
referring  to  the  Last  Supper  f  490— 4!)2 ; 
in  harmony  with  the  other  K\;in-.  LhN, 

&indcman*a  1  J\  ti'.-uk-iie.i  leviewed,  46ft. 
Sargent' 8  u  Apology  for  Sinking  Funds  M 

reviewed,  309. 


Schwartz's  "  Man  of  Birth  "  reviewed, 

299. 

Hclater's  **  Exotic  Ornithology  '*  reviewed, 

298, 

Sermons,  The  Manufacture  of,  262- 
tShiii'ti'sbury.  Vnllumy  Karl  of,  514  ;  his 
notion  of  Christ,  615;  has  idea  of 
virtue,  616;  everytiujigr  in  the  world  for 
the  best,  517;  inquiry  the  road  to 
heterodoxy,  522 ;  contends  for  supremacy 
of  reason,  622 ;  disinterested  affection, 
521 ;  Optimism,  525  ;  his  opponents,  526. 
Smith's  "  The  Book  of  Moses  "  reviewed, 
443. 

Stanley's  "  Historical  Memorials  of  West- 
minster Abbey"  renewed,  143, 

Stanley's  *■  Address  on  the  Connection  of 
Church  and  State  M  reviewed,  307. 

State  Charity*  The  Poor  Laws  not,  0*09. 

Strachev's  "  Mt  rto  d* Arthur  "  renewed, 
471. 

Sullivan's  "Ten  Chapters  on  Social  Re- 
form" reviewed,  158. 

Supremacy  of  reason,  Shaftesburv  con- 
tends tor  the,  522.     (  T    ,  *  * 

Taylor w  "Past  and  Present  of  New  Zea- 
land "  reviewed,  465. 

Technical  Education,  23  ;  typical  instance* 
of  helped  and  unhelped  artisans*  24  ;  not 
want  of  means,  but  means  unavailable, 
,md  why,  25 ;  what  is  chiefly  needed  still* 
27  ;  drawing,  28  ;  comparison  of  French 
and  English  workers,  30;  factory  school**, 
34, 

Theological  Education  in  England,  defects 

of,  584. 

Thompson's  '■'Wayside  Thoughts"  re- 
viewed,  I  A3, 

Thring'u  "  Principles  of  Grammar"  re- 
viewed, 150. 

Teschendorf's  *'  Origin  of  ths  ibnir  Gos- 
pels1' reviewed,  442* 

Toland,  John,  179;  his  notion  of  tafr  far 
Scripture  is  above  reason,  182  ;  •*  Chris- 
tianity not  mysterious/*  11H4  ;  his  adver* 
varies,  185—168. 

Travis'**  M  Free- will  find  Law  "  reviewed, 

»'  Trinity  of  Italy,  The,"  reviewed,  145, 
Turpie's  14  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
New"  review**!,  621. 

Vmrra,  ShaResbury'e  notion  of  510. 

WAncorr's  "Memorials  of  Canter  bury  '* 

reviewed,  267. 
Water-land's  M  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist** 

Webster's  "Medea  of  Euripideu**  re- 
viewed, 465* 

Wedmore's  "Two  Lives  of  Wilfred  II or- 
ris "  reviewed,  684. 

Workhouse  Tost,  The,  a  substitute  for 
investigation,  509 ;  a  failure,  611. 
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